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kasofltine :  City  of  Ood,  XIL  ;  On  the  Soul  and  its  Origin.    Odo 
Tomaoensis :  De  Peocato  Originali.    Biblioth.  Max.,  XXI.  229  sq. 
Aquinas:   Snmnus  11.  oacyiii  oxix,  zoi  xoiL    Tnnettin:  Instita- 
tio»  Y.  xiiL     Marenns:   Theologia  Elenohtica.     Controvenia  X. 
Howe:  Onolee,  Part  IL  Lecture  xxzvii.    Edwards :  Against  Watts 
(Works,  m.  533).    Hopkins :  Works,  IL  289.    Delitzsoh :  Biblioal 
P^chology,  128-144.    Nitzsch :  Christian  Doctrine,  {  107.    Erelyn : 
History  of  Religion,  L  164.    MQller :  Sin,  IV.  iiL  It.    Philippi : 
Glanbenslelire,  m.  96.     Domer :  Christian  Doctrine,  {  88.    Gan- 
ganf :  Psyohologie  des  Angostinns,  IIL  { 1-4.    Hagenbaoh :  Histoij 
of  DoctEine,  {  55, 106»  173,  248.    Ulrioi :  Leib  and  Seele.    Hodge : 
Theologj,  n.  65  sq.    Smith  :  Christian  Theology,  166  sq.    Shedd : 
Histoiy  of  Doctrine,  11.  10-25 ;  114-127 ;  152-163.    Strong :  The- 
ology, 828  sq.    Baird :  Elohim  Bevealed,  XI.    Landis  :  Original 
Sin,  and  Qiatoitons  Impniation.    Ifortensen :  Dogmatics,  {  74. 

Anthbopology  {apl^pdnrov  \0709)  includes  the  topics  that 
relate  to  man  as  created  and  holy,  and  as  apostate  and  sin- 
ful It  excludes  those  relating  to  man  as  regenerate  and 
sanctified,  because  these  belong  to  redemption,  which  is  a 
special  provision  not  contained  in  creation.  Man's  endow- 
ment by  creation  provided  for  his  actual  holiness,  and  his 
possible  apostasy,  but  not  for  his  recovery  from  apostasy. 
Anthropology  comprises  only  what  man  is  and  beoomea 
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nnder  the  ordinarj  arrangementB  of  the  Creator :  what  he 
is  by  creation,  and  what  he  makes  himself  by  self-determi- 
nation. Man's  creation,  primitive  state,  probation,  apos- 
tasy, original  sin  and  its  transmission,  are  anthropological 
topics.  Anthropology  is  principally  concerned  with  the 
doctrine  of  sin ;  not  because  man  is  ideally  and  originally  a 
sinner,  but  because  he  remained  holy  but  a  short  time,  and 
consequently  his  history,  apart  from  redemption,  is  that  of 
moral  evil  and  its  development. 

Respecting  man's  creation,  the  Westminster  Confession, 
TV.  ii.,  teaches  that  ^^  God  created  man  male  and  female, 
with  reasonable  and  immortal  souls."  The  first  part  of  this 
statement  is  supported  by  Gen.  1 :  27,  "  Male  and  female 
created  he  them."  The  second  part  is  suppoited  by  Gen. 
1 :  26,  '^  God  said.  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after  our 
likeness ; "  by  Gen.  2:7,^^  God  breathed  into  man's  nostrils 
the  breath  of  life,  and  man  became  a  living  soul ; "  by  Eccl. 
12 : 7,  ^^  Then  shall  the  dust  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was, 
and  the  spirit  shall  return  to  God  who  gave  it;"  and  by 
Matt.  10  :  28,  ^^  Fear  not  them  which  kill  the  body,  but  are 
not  able  to  kill  the  soul :  but  rather  fear  him  which  is  able 
to  destroy  both  soul  and  body  in  hell." 

In  this  statement,  two  particulars  are  to  be  marked :  1. 
That  man  is  bisexual.  ^^  God  created  man  male  and  female." 
This  implies  that  the  idea  of  man  is  incomplete,  if  either  the 
male  or  the  female  be  considered  by  itself,  in  isolation  from 
the  other.  The  two  together  constitute  the  human  species. 
A  solitary  male  or  female  individual  would  not  be  the 
species  man,  nor  include  it,  nor  propagate  it.  In  Milton's 
phrase,  ^^  Two  great  sexes  animate  the  world." 

The  angels  are  sexless.  Like  man,  they  were  created 
"  with  reasonable  and  immortal  souls,"  but  unlike  him,  they 
were  not "  created  male  and  female."  Matt.  22 :  30,  "  They 
neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage,  but  are  as  the  angels 
of  Gk>d."  Angels  being  sexless  are  not  a  race  or  species  of 
creatures.    They  were  created  one  by  one,  as  distinct  and 
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separate  individnals.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  they 
do  not  have  a  common  character  and  history ;  some  remain 
holy,  and  some  lapse  into  sin. 

2.  Tliat  the  body  is  of  a  different  nature  and  substance 
from  the  soul.  Gen.  2:7,'^  God  formed  man  of  the  dnst  of 
the  gronnd,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life, 
and  roan  became  a  living  sonl  ^  (n^n  XDtj)y  a  breath,  or  sonl 
of  life.  According  to  this  statement,  man  is  composed  of  a 
material  part,  resulting  from  the  vivification  of  the  dnst  of 
the  ground  by  creative  energy,  and  of  an  immaterial  part 
resulting  from  the  spiration  or  imbreathing  of  God.  The 
Creator  first  enlivens  inorganic  matter  into  a  body,  and  then 
creates  a  rational  spirit  which  he  infuses  into  it.  The  same 
difference  between  body  and  soul  is  taught  in  Eccl.  12 :  7. 
The  "  dust "  returns  to  the  earth,  and  the  "  spirit "  returns 
to  God.  Christ  "  commends  his  spirit  into  God's  hands," 
and  "  and  gave  up  the  spirit,"  Luke  23  :  46.  Stephen  said, 
"  Lord  Jesus  receive  my  spirit,"  Acts  7 :  69.  "  Jacob  gath- 
ered up  his  feet  into  the  bed,  and  yielded  up  the  ghost," 
Gen.  49 :  33.  Job  exclaims,  '^  O  that  I  had  given  up  the 
ghost,"  Job  10 :  18.  ^^  The  Jiope  of  the  wicked  shall  be  as 
the  giving  up  of  the  gfiost,"  Job  11 :  20.  "She  hath  given 
np  the  ghost,"  Jer.  15:9. 

In  Gen.  1 :  20,  God  says, "  Let  the  waters  bring  forth 
abundantly  die  moving  creature  that  hath  life ; "  literally, 
"Let  the  waters  swarm  a  swarm  of  the  soul  of  life" 
(rrm  rtjj).  And  in  Gen.  1 :  21  it  is  said,  that  "  God  ere- 
ated  every  living  creature  that  moveth ; "  literally,  "  God 
created  every  living  soul  of  life  that  creepeth."  See  also 
Gen.  1 :  24.  The  irrational  animal  is  here  denominated  a 
"sonl  of  life"  as  man  is;  but  it  is  not  added,  as  in  the 
case  of  man,  that  God  "breathed"  the  "soul  of  life" 
into  him.  On  the  contrary,  the  origin  of  animals  is  as- 
sociated with  the  material  world  alone.  When  God  cre- 
ates man,  he  addresses  himself  :  "  Let  us  make  man  in  our 
image,"  Gen.  1 :  26.     But  when  he  creates  animals,  he  ad- 
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dresses  the  inanimate  world :  '^  Let  the  waters  bring  forth 
the  moving  creature,'*  Gen.  1 :  20  ;  "  Let  the  earth  bring 
forth  the  living  creature,"  (Jen.  1 :  24.  The  "  soul  of  life  " 
in  the  instance  of  the  animal  is  only  the  animal  soul,  which 
is  physical  and  material  in  its  nature,  and  perishes  with  tlie 
body  of  which  it  is  the  vital  principle.  The  **  soul  of  life  " 
in  the  instance  of  the  man  is  a  higher  principle,  the  rational 
soul,  which  was  imbreathed  by  the  Creator,  and  made  in  his 
image.  Hence  it  is  said,  in  Eccl.  3 :  21,  that  '^  the  spirit  (Cpi*)) 
of  man  goeth  upward,"  and  "the  spirit  (n^l)  of  the  beast 
goeth  downward  to  the  earth.'* 

Three  theories  have  been  formed  of  the  mode  of  man's 
creation:  1.  Pre-existence.  2.  Traducianism.  3.  Crea- 
tionism. 

Pre-existence  teaches  that  all  human  souls  were  created 
in  the  beginning  of  creation,  and  before  the  creation  of 
Adam.  Each  individual  human  soul  existed  in  an  ante- 
mundane  state,  and  is  united  with  a  human  body  by  ordi* 
nary  generation.  This  theory  found  some  support  in  Plato's 
speculations  respecting  intuitive  knowledge  as  the  relics  of  a 
pre-existent  state  of  the  soul.  Some  of  the  Jewish  Kabbini- 
cal  schools  adopted  it,  and  Origen  endeavored,  unsuccess- 
fully, to  give  it  currency  in  the  Christian  church.  MUller, 
in  his  work  on  Sin,  has  revived  it  in  a  modified  form.  He 
assumes,  not  an  ante-temporal  but  a  supra-temporal  state, 
in  which  the  soul  existed  and  the  origin  of  sin  occurred. 
The  fall  of  man  was  not  in  a  time  before  time,  but  is  time- 
less. This  is  virtually  the  same  as  Ejint's  conception  of  sin 
as  a  noumenon,  or  thing  in  itself,  which  is  always  timeless 
and  spaceless,  in  distinction  from  a  phenomenon,  which  al- 
ways occurs  in  space  and  time.  Philippi  (Glaubenslehre, 
HL  96)  contends  that  Miiller's  view  is  virtually  that  of  pre- 
existence.  Tlie  propagation  of  the  body  still  leaves  the  ego 
pre-existent. 

Pre-existence  confines  the  idea  of  species  to  the  body. 
As  this  is  propagated,  it  is  derived  out  of  a  common  physi- 
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cal  natnre.  The  body,  consequently,  cannot  be  older  thiin 
that  physical  human  nature  which  was  created  on  the  sixth 
day.  The  spirit,  on  the  other  hand,  was  created  prior  to 
the  sixth  day.  The  human  spirit  is  purely  individual,  like 
that  of  an  angel. 

Tradudanism  applies  the  idea  of  species  to  both  body 
and  6ouL  Upon  the  sixth  day,  Ood  created  two  human 
individuals,  one  male  and  one  female,  and  in  them  also 
created  the  specific  psychioo-physical  nature  from  which  all 
the  subsequent  individuals  of  the  human  family  are  pro- 
created both  psychically  and  physically.  Hase  (Hutterus 
SedivivuS)  §  79)  represents  this  theory  as  having  been 
adopted  by  Tertullian,  Augustine,  and  the  elder  Protestant 
divines,  in  the  interest  of  the  stricter  theory  of  original  sin. 
Ha||;enbach  (§  55, 106)  says  that  Tertullian  was  an  earnest 
advocate  of  tradncianism ;  that  Augustine  and  Gregory  the 
Great  express  themselves  doubtfully  and  ^^with  reserve 
respecting  creationism  ; "  and  that  "  tradncianism  was  pro- 
fessed not  only  by  heterodox  writers  like  ApoUinaris,  but 
by  flome  orthodox  theologians  like  Oregory  of  Nyssa." 
The  writer  in  the  Middle  ages  who  maintains  tradncian- 
ism with  most  decision  is  Odo,  bishop  of  Cambray.  His 
treatise  upon  Original  Sin  has  received  little  attention  even 
from  the  historians  of  doctrine,  though  it  is  marked  by 
great  profundity  and  acumen. 

Neander  (I.  615)  describes  the  tradncianism  of  Tertullian 
in  the  following  terms :  ^^  It  was  his  opinion,  that  our  first 
parent  bore  within  him  the  undeveloped  germ  of  all  man- 
kind ;  that  the  soul  of  the  first  man  was  the  fountain  head 
of  all  human  souls,  and  that  all  varieties  of  individual  hn- 
man  nature  are  but  different  modifications  of  that  one  spirit- 
ual snbstance.  Hence  the  whole  nature  became  corrupted 
in  the  original  father  of  the  race,  and  sinfulness  is  propa- 
gated at  the  same  time  with  souls.  Although  this  mode  of 
apprehending  the  matter,  in  Tertullian,  is  connected  with 
hia  sensuous  habits  of  conception,  yet  this  is  by  no  means  a 
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necessary  connection."  This  last  remark  of  Neander  is  im- 
portant Bellarmine  claims  Augnstine  as  a  creationist. 
Melanchthon  and  Klee  reckon  him  among  traducianists. 
Gangaof  says  that  he  was  undecided.  Delitzsch  (Biblical 
Fsjchologj,  §  vii.)  asserts  that  lie  was  wrestling  with  the 
snbject  all  his  life.  Lnther,  according  to  Delitzsch,  was  at 
first  inclined  to  traducianism,  being  urged  by  Bugenhagen, 
but  afterwards  distinguished  the  creation  and  infusion  of 
the  soul  into  the  body  as  the  second  conception,  from  the 
first  bodily  conception.  Smith  (Theology,  168)  asserts  that 
^^  traducianism,  on  the  whole,  has  been  the  most  widely 
spread  theory.'^ 

Turrettin  (Institutio,  IX.  xii.  6)  remarks  as  follows  re- 
specting the  traducian  view.  ^^  Some  are  of  opinion  that 
the  difficulties  pertaining  to  the  propagation  of  original  sin 
are  best  resolved  by  the  doctrine  of  the  propagation  of  the 
soul  (animae  traducem) ;  a  view  held  by  not  a  few  of  the 
Fathers,  and  to  which  Augiistine  frequently  seems  to  in- 
cline. And  there  is  no  doubt  that  by  this  theory  all  the 
difficulty  seems  to  be  removed ;  but  since  it  does  not  accord 
with  scripture  or  with  sound  reason,  and  is  exposed  to  great 
difficulties,  we  do  not  think  that  recourse  should  be  had 
to  it" 

Maresius  (De  Marets),  a  Calvinistic  theologian  whose 
opinions  had  great  weight,  speaks  as  follows  respecting 
traducianism.  ^^  Although  Augustine  seems  sometimes  to 
have  been  undecided  (fluctnasse  aliquando)  respecting  the 
origin  of  the  soul ;  whether  it  is  by  immediate  creation  or 
by  propagation ;  he  is  fixed  in  the  opinion  that  original  sin 
cannot  be  transmitted  otherwise  than  by  propagation.  And 
he  is  far  more  inclined  (longe  pronior)  to  the  last  men- 
tioned doctrine,  nay,  to  speak  truly,  he  constantly  held  it 
(constanter  retinuit),  in  order  to  save  the  justice  of  God ; 
because  it  is  difficult  to  show  the  justice  of  infusing  a  soul 
newly  created,  and  destitute  of  sin,  and  having  no  guilt  of 
its  own,  into  a  vitiated  body,  by  whose  concupiscence  and 
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lost  it  ia  stained  and  burdened,  is  exposed  to  many  and 
great  evils  in  this  life,  and  condemned  to  everlaeting  pun- 
ishment hereafter.  Augustine,  Epist  28,  137 ;  De  anima ; 
and  Janseuius,  De  statu  naturae,  I.  15.  This  was  the  opin- 
ion of  Apollinaris,  and  of  nearly  all  the  western  divines  in 
Jerome's  day ;  and  is  defended  by  Mamizius,  Sohnius,  and 
Combachins,  truly  great  divines  of  our  communion ;  to 
which,  if  this  were  the  place  to  lay  down  the  statements,  I 
should  not  be  much  disinclined  (valde  alienns)."  Maresius : 
Theologia  Elenchtica,  Controversia  XI. 

Chamocke  (Discourse  I.),  after  remarking  that  wisdom 
and  folly,  virtue  and  vice,  and  other  accidents  of  the  soul, 
are  not  propagated,  adds :  ^^  I  do  not  dispute  whether  the 
soul  were  generated  or  noL  Suppose  the  substance  of  it 
was  generated  by  the  parents,  yet  those  more  excellent 
qualities  were  not  the  result  of  them,"  i.e.,  of  the  pai*ents. 
Hooker  (Eccl.  Pol.,  IL  vii.),  also,  speaks  doubtfully.  "  Of 
some  things,  we  may  very  well  retain  an  opinion  that  they 
are  probable,  and  not  nnlikely  to  be  true,  as  when  we  hold 
that  men  have  their  souls  rather  by  creation,  than  propaga- 
tion." 

Creationism  confines  the  idea  of  species  to  the  body.  In 
this  respect,  it  agrees  with  the  theory  of  pre-existence ;  the 
difference  relating  only  to  the  time  when  the  soul  is  created. 
Creationism  and  pre-existence  both  alike  maintain  that  the 
hnman  soul  is  individual  only,  and  never  had  a  race-exist- 
ence in  Adam.  The  creationist  holds  that  God  on  the  sixth 
day  created  two  hnman  individuals,  one  male  and  one 
female,  and  in  them  also  created  the  specific  physical  nat- 
ure from  which  the  bodies  of  all  the  subsequent  individuals 
were  procreated ;  the  soul  in  each  instance  being  a  new 
creation  ex  nihilo,  and  infused  into  the  propagated  body. 

Hase  (Hutterus  Redivivns,  79)  represents  this  view  as 
having  been  favored  by  Aristotle,  and  adopted  by  Ambrose, 
Jerome,  Pelagius,  Bellarmine,  and  Calixtus.  Hagenbach 
(§  106)  mentions  as  advocates  of  creationism,  Lactantius, 
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Hilary,  and  Jerome,  and  remarks  (§  173)  that  this  theory 
gained  gradually  upon  tradacianism  in  the  middle  ages. 
John  of  Damascus,  Anselm,  and  Aquinas  were  creationists. 
Heppe  (Bef ormirter  Dogmatik,  XII.)  says  that  the  Luthemn 
theologians  almost  without  exception  adopted  traducianism, 
while  the  Reformed  divines  with  very  few  exceptions  main- 
tained creationism.  Creationism  has  been  the  most  com- 
mon view  during  the  last  two  centuries. 

The  choice  must  be  made  between  traducianism  and  crea- 
tionism, since  the  opinion  that  man  as  to  his  soul  existed 
before  Adam  has  no  support  from  revelation.  The  Bible 
plainly  teaches  that  Adam  was  the  first  man  ;  and  that  all 
finite  spirits  existing  before  him  were  angels. 

The  question  between  the  tradncianist  and  the  creationist 
is  this:  When  Ood  created  the  first  two  human  individ- 
uals, Adam  and  Eve,  did  he  create  in  and  with  them  the 
invisible  substance  of  all  the  succeeding  generations  of  men, 
both  as  to  the  soul  and  body,  or  only  as  to  the  body  t  Was 
the  human  nature  that  was  created  in  Adam  and  Eve  sim- 
ple, or  complex  i  Was  it  physical  solely,  or  was  it  psychico- 
physical  ?  Had  the  human  nature  in  the  first  pair  two 
sides,  or  Only  one?  Was  provision  made  for  propagating 
out  of  the  specific  nature  deposited  in  Adam,  individuals 
who  would  be  a  union  of  body  and  soul,  or  only  a  mere 
body  without  a  soul  t  ^ 

The  question,  consequently,  between  the  parties  involves 
the  quantity  of  being  that  was  created  on  the  sixth  day, 
when  Gk)d  is  said  to  have  created  '^  man."  The  tradncian- 
ist asserts  that  the  entire  invisible  substance  of  all  the  gen- 
erations of  mankind  was  originated  ex  nihilo,  by  that  single 
act  of  God  mentioned  in  Oen.  1 :  27,  by  which  he  created 

1  Angcutine  dMoribet  man  m  tha  onion  of  spiiitnal  and  oorporMl  sabatanoe. 
**  Persona  hominis  mixtun  est  animae  et  oorporiSf  duarum  renim  oommiztio : 
nnins  inoorporeae,  et  alterios  eorporeae  ;  nam  ai  anima  in  ana  natura  non  faOa- 
tnr,  inoorponam  ae  OMe  oomprehendit**  Bp.  187,  Ad  Volnaianum.  *'  Qnioqnid 
enim  oorpna  non  est,  et  tamen  aliqnid  eat,  jam  recte  spiritaa  dioitor.**  De  Ge- 
DMi  ad  litenun,  XIL  viL  16.    Compare  Gangauf :  Ang.  Pbyobologie,  101. 
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^man  male  and  female."  The  creationist  asserts  that  onlj 
ft  part  of  the  invisible  substance  of  all  the  generations  of 
mankind  was  created  by  that  act :  namely,  that  of  their 
bodies;  tlie  invisible  substance  which  constitntes  their  souls 
beingcreated  subsequently,  by  as  many  distinct  and  separate 
creative  acts  as  there  are  individual  souls. 

Tradacianism  and  creationistn  agree  with  each  other  in 
respect  to  the  most  difficult  point  in  the  problem :  namely, 
a  kind  of  existence  that  is  prior  to  the  individual  exist- 
ence. The  creationist  concedes  that  human  history  does 
iK>t  start  with  the  birth  of  the  individual  man.  He  does 
&ot  attempt  to  explain  original  sin  with  no  reference  to 
Adam.  He  maintains  that  the  body  and  physical  life 
of  the  individual  is  not  a  creation  ex  nihilo  in  each  in- 
stance, but  is  derived  from  a  common  physical  nature  that 
"was  originated  on  the  sixth  day.  In  so  doing,  the  creation- 
ist concedes  existence  in  Adam,  quoad  hoc  But  this  race- 
*»ode  of  hnman  existence,  which  is  prior  to  the  individ- 
^1  mode,  is  the  principal  difficulty  in  the  problem,  and  in 
^ceding  its  reality  as  to  the  body,  the  creationist  carries 
fi  common  burden  with  the  traducianist.  For  it  is  as  diffi- 
cult to  think  of  an  invisible  existence  of  the  human  body  in 
Adam,  as  to  think  of  an  invisible  existence  of  the  human 
fionl  in  him.  In  reality,  it  is  even  more  difficult ;  because 
the  body  of  an  individual  man,  as  we  now  know  it,  is  visi- 
ble and  tangible,  while  his  soul  is  not.  And  an  invisible 
and  intangible  existence  in  Adam  is  more  conceivable  than 
a  visible  and  tangible. 

In  discussing  either  traducianism  or  creationism,  it  is  im- 
portant to  define  the  idea  of  "  substance."  The  term,  in 
this  connection,  does  not  imply  either  extension  or  figure. 
It  is  taken  in  its  etymological  and  metaphysical  sense,  to 
denote  that  entity  which  stands  under  phenomena,  and  is 
the  base  for  them.  As  in  theology,  the  Divine  "  substance  " 
or  nature  is  unextended  and  formless,  yet  a  real  entity,  so 
in  antliropology,  the  human  "  substance  "  or  nature  is  with- 
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out  extension  and  fignre,  jet  is  a  certain  amount  of  real  be- 
ing with  definite  and  distingaisliable  properties.  Shedd : 
Tlieological  Essays,  135-137. 

So  far  as  the  mental  or  psychical  side  of  the  human  nat- 
ure is  concerned,  when  it  is  said  that  the  ^^  substance  "  of 
all  individual  souls  was  created  in  Adam,  of  course  nothing 
extended  and  visible  is  implied.  The  substance  in  this  case 
is  a  spiritual,  rational,  and  immortal  essence,  similar  to  the 
unextended  essence  of  God,  in  whose  image  it  was  made  ex 
uiirtk).  And  so  far  as  the  physical  and  corporeal  side  of  man 
is  concerned,  the  notion  of  ^^  substance"  must  be  determined 
in  the  same  manner.  That  which  stands  under,  that  which 
is  the  suistana  of  the  corporeal  form  and  phenomena,  is 
an  invisible  principle  that  has  no  one  of  the  geometrical 
dimensions.  Physical  life,  or  the  animal  soul,  though  not 
spiritual  and  immortal  like  the  rational  soul,  is  nevertheless 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  five  senses.  It  occupies  no  space ; 
it  is  not  divisible  by  any  material  instruments ;  it  cannot  be 
examined  by  the  microscope.  In  speaking  therefore  of  the 
primary  created  ^^  substance  "  of  the  human  body,  we  must 
abstract  from  the  notion  everything  that  implies  figure  and 
extension  of  parts.  ^^  The  things  which  are  seen  were  not 
made  of  things  which  do  appear,"  Heb.  11 :  3.  The  visible 
body  is  constituted,  and  built  up  by  an  invisible  vitality. 
Neither  the  cell,  nor  protoplasm,  nor  the  "aether"  of 
Carus  (Physiologic,  I.  13),  nor  any  visible  whatever,  can  be 
regarded  as  the  svbstans  of  the  body ;  as  the  vital  principle 
in  its  primordial  mode.  These  are  all  of  them  extended, 
and  objects  of  sensuous  perception.  They  are  tlie  first  form, 
in  which  the  primarily  formless  physical  life  embodies  it- 
self. They  each  presuppose  life  as  an  invisible.  In  think- 
ing, therefore,  of  the  "  substance"  of  all  individual  bodies 
as  having  been  created  in  Adam,  we  must  not  with  Tertul- 
lian  and  others  think  of  microscopic  atoms,  corpuscles,  or 
protoplasm ;  but  only  of  the  unseen  principle  of  life  itself, 
of  which  these  are  the  firat  visible  organization.    Modem 
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Physiology  (Haeckel :  Creation,  I.  297)  describeB  the  human 
^gg  as  j^  part  of  an  mch  in  diameter,  bo  tliat  in  a  strong 
'%Iit  it  can  just  be  perceived  as  a  small  speck,  by  the  naked 
^y^'  This  egg  is  a  smaU  globular  bladder  which  contains 
^  the  constituent  parts  of  a  simple  organic  cell.  These 
parts  are:  (a)  The  mucous  cell-substance  or  protoplasm, 
called  the  "  yolk ; "  (J)  The  nucleus  or  cell-kernel,  called 
the** germinal  vesicle,"  which  is  surrounded  by  the  yolk, 
^iiis  nncleus  is  a  clear  glassy  globule  of  albumen  about  ^^^ 
part  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  (c)  The  nucleolus,  tlie  kernel 
speck  or  ^  germinal  spot."  This  is  enclosed  and  surrounded 
by  the  nucleus,  and  is  the  last  phase  of  visible  life  under 
tlie  present  microscope.  But  this  nucleolus  is  not  the  in- 
visible life  itself  in  its  first  phase,  as  immediately  created 
ex  nihilo.  This  "  germinal  spot "  is  only  the  first  harden- 
ing, as  it  were,  of  the  invisible  into  visibility.  It  is  life  in 
^^form  ;  whereas,  in  the  beginning,  as  created  in  Adam, 
phjsical  life  was  formless  and  invisible. 

Before  entering  upon  the  discussion  of  the  two  theories 
of  traducianism  and  creationism,  we  observe  that  there  are 
Bereral  ways  of  handling  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  or  sin 
as  related  to  Adam. 

1.  It  may  be  held  simply  as  a  revealed  fact,  without  any 
attempt  at  explanation.  The  theologian  contents  himself 
with  affirming  that  Scripture  teaches  that  all  men  were  cre- 
ated lioly  in  Adam,  had  an  advantageous  probation  in  Adam, 
sinned  freely  in  Adam,  and  are  justly  exposed  to  physical 
and  spiritual  death  upon  these  three  grounds,  and  declines  to 
construct  any  explanatory  theory.  In  this  case,  he  treats  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin  as  he  does  that  of  the  creation  of  the 
nni verse.  ^*  Through  faith  he  understands  that  the  worlds 
were  framed  by  the  word  of  God,  so  that  the  things  wbicli 
are  seen  were  not  made  of  things  which  do  appear,"  Heb. 
11 :  3.  Similarly,  through  faith  he  understands  that  ^'  death 
passed  upon  all  men  because  all  sinned,"  Eom.  5  :  12  ;  that 
'^by  one  offence,  judgment  came  upon  all  men  to  condemna- 
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tion,"  Rom.  5-18 ;  and  that  "in  Adam  all  die,"  1  Cor.  15 : 
22 ;  and  f  ormalates  this  in  the  statement  that  "  all  mankind 
descending  from  Adam  by  ordinary  generation  sinned  in 
him,  and  fell  with  him,  in  the  first  transgression,"  L.  0.  22. 
But  as  he  does  not  undertake  to  explain  creation  ex  nihilo, 
neither  does  he  undertake  to  explain  the  fall  in  Adam.  He 
accepts  the  fact  of  revelation,  in  each  case.  He  has  reason 
to  believe  that  the  doctnne  of  the  fall  in  Adam  is  truth, 
not  error :  first,  because  God  would  not  reveal  error ;  sec- 
ondly, because  Grod  has  made  an  infinite  self-eacrifice  in  order 
to  deliver  man  from  the  guilt  and  pollution  of  original  sin : 
a  thing  he  would  not  have  done,  if  he  knows  that  it  is 
not  really  and  truly  sin. 

•  2.  The  doctrine  may  be  held  as  a  revealed  fact,  and  an 
explanation  attempted  by  the  theory  of  ncUural  or  svhstom-' 
tial  nnion  with  Adam.  In  this  case,  Adam  and  his  poster- 
ity existed  together,  and  sinned  together,  as  a  unity.  The 
posterity  were  not  vicariously  represented  in  the  first  sin, 
because  representation  implies  the  absence  of  the  party  rep- 
resented ;  but  they  sinned  the  first  sin  being  seminally  ex-> 
istent  and  present ;  and  this  first  sin  is  deservedly  imputed 
to  them,  because  in  this  generic  manner  it  was  committed 
by  them.  The  guilt  of  the  first  sin,  both  as  culpability 
(culpa)  and  obligation  to  the  penalty  of  eternal  death  (reatna 
poenae),  is  chargeable  upon  Adam  and  his  posterity  upon 
the  common  principle  that  sin  is  chargeable  upon  the  actor 
and  author  of  it.  The  imputation  of  Adam's  sin,  upon  this 
theory,  differs  from  the  imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness, 
in  being  deserved,  not  undeserved  or  gratuitous. 

3.  The  doctrine  may  be  held  as  a  fact  of  revelation,  and 
an  explanation  of  it  attempted  by  the  theory  of  representee 
twe  or  forensiG  union  with  Adam.  In  this  case,  Adam  as  an 
individual,  distinct  from  Eve,  and  distinct  from  his  poster- 
ity whom  in  respect  to  the  soul  he  did  not  seminally  include, 
sinned  representatively  and  vicariously  for  his  non-existent 
and  absent  posterity.    As  their  vicar  and  representative,  he 
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disobeyed  the  Eden  statute  in  their  room  and  place,  pre- 
cisely as  Chiifit  obeyed  the  moral  law,  in  respect  to  both 
pfeoept  and  penalty,  as  the  vicar  and  representative  of  his 
peofde.  The  sin  of  Adam,  consequently,  is  imputed  to  his 
posterity  in  the  very  same  way  that  the  righteousness  of 
Christ  is  imputed  to  the  believer — namely,  undeservedly  or 
gratuitously.  The  posterity  are  not  guilty  in  the  sense  of 
being  inh^^ntly  and  personally  ill  deserving  on  account  of 
Adam's  sin,  just  as  the  believer  is  not  righteous  in  the  sense 
of  being  inherently  and  personally  deserving  on  account  of 
Christ's  obedience.  As  in  the  latter  instance,  only  the  con- 
Bsqnences  without  the  inherent  merit  of  Christ's  obedience : 
namely,  freedom  from  the  obligation  to  suffer  the  penalty 
of  eternal  deatli,  and  a  title  to  eternal  life,  inure  to  the  be- 
liever, so  in  the  former  instance,  only  the  consequences  of 
Adam's  disobedience  without  the  inherent  demerit :  namely, 
the  obligation  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  eternal  death,  and 
forfeiture  of  a  title  to  eternal  life,  inure  to  his  posterity. 
On  this  theory,  Adam's  sin  itadf^  as  a  disobedient  and  re- 
bellious act  causative  of  tlie  penalty  of  eternal  death,  is  not 
imputed  to  the  posterity,  because  it  was  not  committed  by 
tbem.  Only  its  penal  consequences  are  imputed.  Adam's 
a^  is  separated  from  its  effect,  namely,  the  penalty :  the 
f<»iner  not  being  chargeable  to  the  posterity ;  the  latter 
being  imputed  to  and  inflicted  upon  them.  The  posterity 
suffer  the  punitive  evil  produced  by  Adam's  sin,  but  are  not 
inherently  and  personally  guilty  of  this  sin  itself. 

4.  The  doctrine  may  be  held  as  a  fact  of  revelation,  and 
an  explanation  of  it  attempted  by  a  combination  of  natural 
with  representative  union.  This  is  a  middle  theory  between 
traducianism  and  creationism,  combining  elements  of  both. 
Bat  like  middle  theories  generally,  it  contains  contradictory 
elements.  If  the  posterity  were  present,  as  natural  union 
implies,  they  could  not  be  represented ;  for  this  supposes 
absence.  If  they  were  absent,  as  representative  union  im- 
plies, they  could  not  be  present,  as  natural  union  supposes. 
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A  consistent  scheme  can  be  constrncted  npon  either  view  of 
the  Adamic  union  by  itself,  but  not  upon  both  in  combina- 
tion/ This  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  the  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  advocates  of  representation  has  been  to  mini- 
mize natural  union,  in  the  combination.  The  latest  and  one 
of  the  ablest  of  its  defenders,  the  elder  Hodge,  founds  im- 
putation solely  on  i-epresentation.  See  p.  45.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  observe  that  the  earlier  advocates  of  the  combina- 
tion, such  as  Turrettin  for  example,  asserted  that  Adam's 
sin  is  imputed  both  as  culpa  and  reatus  poenae.  Some  of 
the  later  advocates  assert  that  it  is  imputed  only  as  reatus 
poenae ;  only  as  obligation  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  eternal 
death. 

These  four  ways  of  handling  the  doctrine  of  Adam's  sin 
fall,  generally,  into  the  Augustino-Calvinistic  anthropology, 
though  some  of  them  have  a  closer  and  more  self -consistent 
conformity  to  it  than  others.  All  four  assert  thAt  penal  evil 
befalls  the  posterity  on  account  of  Adam's  transgression, 
and  that  this  penal  evil  is  physical  and  spiritual  death. 
This  differentiates  them  from  all  theories  which  deny  these 
two  points.  "  Any  man  who  holds  that  there  is  such  an 
ascription  of  the  sin  of  Adam  to  his  posterity,  as  to  be  the 
ground  of  their  bearing  the  punishment  of  that  sin,  holds 
the  doctrine  of  imputation ;  whether  he  undertakes  to  jus- 
tify this  imputation  merely  on  the  ground  that  we  are  the 
children  of  Adam,  or  on  the  principle  of  representation,  or 
of  scientia  media ;  or  whether  he  chooses  to  philosophize 


'  Hodge  notioeB  the  oonteariety  of  the  two  viewB.  ^'If  we  reoanole  the  oon* 
demziAtion  of  men  on  aooonut  of  the  ain  of  Adam,  on  the  gronnd  that  he  was  our 
representative,  or  that  he  enstained  the  reUtion  whioh  aU  parents  bear  to  their 
ehildren,  we  renounce  the  ground  of  a  realistio  union.  If  the  latter  theory  be 
true,  then  Adam^s  sin  was  our  act  as  truly  aa  it  waa  hia.  If  we  adopt  the  repie- 
aentatiye  theory,  hia  act  waa  not  our  act  in  any  other  aenae  than  that  in  which  a 
repreaentatiTe  acta  for  hia  oonatitnenta"  Theology,  IL  16i.  **  A  union  of  rep- 
resentation is  not  a  union  of  identity.  If  Adam  and  hia  race  were  one  and  the 
aame,  he  waa  not  their  representative,  for  a  thing  cannot  repreaent  itsell  The 
two  ideaa  are  inconsistent.  Where  the  one  ia  aaaerted,  the  other  is  denied." 
Princeton  Easaya,  I.  138. 
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on  the  nature  of  unity  until  he  confounds  all  notions  of  per- 
sonal identity,  as  President  Edwards  appears  to  have  done." 
Princeton  Essajs,  I.  139. 

5.  A  fifth  method  is  that  of  the  ancient  Semi-Pelagian, 
and  the  modem  Arminian.  The  doctrine  of  original  sin  is 
received  as  a  tmtli  of  revelation,  and  an  explanation  is  at- 
tempted by  the  theory  of  representtUvve  anion.  Adam  acted 
as  an  individual  for  the  individuals  of  his  posterity.  The 
latter  are  not  guilty  of  his  first  sin,  either  in  the  sense  of 
culpability  or  of  obligation  to  punishment,  but  are  exposed 
on  account  of  it  to  certain  non^penal  evils;  principally 
physical  suffering  and  death.  They  do  not  either  deserve 
or  incur  spiritual  and  eternal  death  on  account  of  it.  This 
results  only  from  actual  transgression,  not  from  Adam's 
dn. 

The  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  Adam  and  his  posterity,  in 
the  commission  of  the  first 'sin  and  the  fall  from  Ood,  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  anthropology.  WithQut  it,  it  is 
impossible  to  maintain  the  justice  of  God  in  the  punishment 
of  inherited  sin.  For  it  is  evident,  that  an  individual  per- 
son cannot  be  morally  different  from  the  species  to  which 
he  belongs.  He  cannot  be  holy,  if  his  race  is  sinful.  No 
individual  can  rise  above  his  species,  and  exhibit  a  character 
and  conduct  radically  different  from  theirs.  Consequently, 
in  order  to  establish  the  responsibility  and  guilt  of  the  in- 
dividual in  respect  to  the  origin  of  sin,  a  foothold  must  be 
found  for  him  in  the  being  and  agency  of  the  race  to  which 
he  belongs.  He  must  exist  in,  and  act  with  his  species. 
This  foothold  is  furnished  in  the  Biblical  doctrine  of  a 
primary  existence,  and  a  primary  act  of  the  common  human 
nature  in  Adam,  of  which  the  secondary  individual  exist- 
ence, and  the  secondary  individual  character  and  acts  are  the 
manifestation.  Accordingly,  all  schools  of  evangelical  an- 
thropology have  held  on  upon  St.  Paul's  representation  of 
the  Adamic  connection,  however  differently  they  may  have 

explained  it    No  one  of  them  has  adopted  the.  Pelagian 
yoii.n.— ^ 
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dogma  of  pare  indmdnalism,  and  absolute  isolation  from 
Adam.  In  contending  that  the  liuman  species  was  a  com- 
plete whole,  and  an  objective  reality,  in  the  first  parents, 
traducianism  obtains  a  foundation  for  that  community  oj! 
action  wherebj  a  common  sinful  character  was  originated 
by  a  single  voluntary  act  of  apostasy,  the  consequences  of 
which  appear  in  the  historical  series  of  individuals  who  are 
propagated  parts  of  the  species.  The  sinful  disposition  of 
an  individual  is  the  evil  inclination  of  his  will;  this  evil 
inclination  comes  along  in  and  with  his  will ;  and  his  will 
comes  from  Adam  by  ordinary  descent. 

The  perplexity  into  which  a  devout  and  thoughtful  mind 
is  thrown,  which  resolutely  holds  on  upon  the  Augustinian 
position  that  inherited  sin  is  damning  and  brings  eternal 
death,  while  not  holding  on  upon  the  co-ordinate  Augustin- 
ian position  of  a  primary  existence  and  act  of  the  species  in 
Adam,  is  seen  in  the  following  extract  from  Pascal.  ^'  How 
astonishing  is  the  fact,  that  the  mystery,  the  most  profound 
of  all  in  the  whole  circle  of  our  experience,  namely,  the 
transmission  of  original  sin,  is  that  of  which  from  oui^selves 
we  can  gain  no  knowledge.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that 
there  is  nothing  more  revolting  to  our  reason,  than  to  main- 
tain that  the  first  man's  sin  has  entailed  guilt  upon  tliose 
whose  remoteness  from  the  original  source  seems  to  render 
them  incapable  of  its  participation.  Such  transmission  ap- 
pears to  us  not  only  impossible,  but  even  unjust.  For  what 
can  be  more  opposed  to  the  laws  of  man's  poor  justice,  than 
eternally  to  condemn  an  infant  incapable  of  free  will,  for  a 
sin  in  which  he  had  so  little  share  that  it  was  committed 
six  thousand  rears  before  he  came  into  existence.  Nothing, 
assuredly,  is  more  repugnant  to  us  than  this  doctrine ;  yet, 
without  this  mystery,  of  all  the  most  incomprehensible,  we 
are  incomprehensible  to  ourselves.  Through  this  abyss  it  is, 
that  the  whole  tangled  thread  of  our  moral  condition  takes 
its  mazy  and  devious  way ;  and  man  is  actually  more  incon* 
ceivable  apart  from  this  mystery,  than  the  mystery  itself  is 
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inconceivable  by  man."  Thoughts :  Oreatnees  and  Misery 
of  Man. 

There  are  difficnlties  attending  either  theory  of  the  origin 
of  man,  bnt  fewer  connected  with  traducianism  than  with 
creationism.  If  the  mystery  of  a  complete  existence  in 
Adam  on  both  the  psychical  and  physical  side  is  accepted, 
the  difScnlties  connected  with  the  imputation  of  the  first 
Bin  and  the  propagation  of  corruption  are  relieved.  As 
Tmrettin  says,  ^'  there  is  no  doubt  that  by  this  theory  all 
the  difficulty  seems  to  be  removed."  It  is  only  the  first  step 
that  costs.  Adopting  a  revealed  mystery  in  the  start,  the 
mystery  in  this  instance,  as  in  all  the  other  instances  of  re* 
vealed  mysteries,  throws  a  fiood  of  light,  and  makes  all 
things  plain.  ^ 

There  are  three  principal  supports  of  Traducianism.  1. 
Scripture.    2.  Systematic  Theology.     3.  Physiology. 

1.  The  preponderance  of  the  Biblical  representations 
favors  it.  The  Bible  teaches  that  man  is  a  species,  and  the 
idea  of  a  species  implies  the  propagation  of  the  entire  indi- 
vidual out  of  it  Individuals,  generally,  are  not  propagated 
in  parts,  but  as  wholes.  In  Gen.  1 :  26,  27,  the  man  and 
the  woman  together  are  denominated  ^'  man."  In  these  two 
verses,  as  in  the  remainder  of  the  first  chapter,  the  Hebrew 
tm  is  not  a  proper  name.  It  does  not  denote  the  mascu- 
line individual  Adam  alone,  but  the  two  individuals,  Adam 
and  Eve,  together.  Adam,  here,  is  the  name  of  the  human 
pair^  or  species.  It  is  not  until  the  second  chapter  of  Gen- 
esis, that  the  word  is  used  as  a  proper  name,  to  denote  the 
masculine,  and  to  exclude  the  feminine.  '^  God  said.  Let  us 
make  man  (Q'^k)  in  our  image,  and  let  them  have  dominion. 
So  God  created  man  (diwtw)  in  his  own  image;  in  the 
image  of  God  created  he  him;  male  and  female  created 
he  ihemj^^  Gen.  1 :  26,  27.  Compare  Gen.  5  :  2,  where  the 
B&me  usage  occurs.  In  employing  the  singular  pronoun 
''him,"  the  writer  still  has  both  individuals  in  his  mind,  as 
IB  evinced  by  the  change  of  "  him  "  to  "  them."    Eve  is  in- 
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eluded,  when  it  is  said  that  God  created  "  mah  "  in  his  own 
image.  In  snch  connections  Adam  =  Adam  and  Eve.  The 
term  is  specific,  not  individual.  Augustine  (City  of  God, 
XV.  xvii.)  thus  notices  the  specific  use  of  the  word  "  man," 
'^ Euos  (ci?K)  signifies  ^  man'  not  as  Adam  does,  which  also 
signifies  man,  but  is  used  in  Hebrew  indifferently  for  man 
and  woman  ;  as  it  is  written,  '  male  and  female  created  he 
them,  and  blessed  them,  and  called  their  name  Adam,' 
(Gen.  5 : 2),  leaving  no  room  to  doubt  that  though  the 
woman  was  distinctively  called  Eve,  yet  the  name  Adam, 
meaning  man,  was  common  to  both.  But  Enos  means  man 
in  so  restricted  a  sense,  that  Hebrew  linguists  tell  us*  it  can- 
not be  applied  to  woman."  * 

The  same  usage  is  found  in  the  New  Testament.  In 
Rom.  7 :  1,  St.  Paul  asks,  "  Know  ye  not,  brethren,  how 
that  the  law  hath  dominion  over  the  man  {tou  avSpdyrrov)  as 
long  as  he  liveth  ? "  The  law  spoken  of  is  that  of  marriage, 
to  which  the  wife  equally  with  the  husband  is  subject,  both 
of  whom  are  here  denominated  "the  man."  When,  in 
verse  2,  the  apostle  wishes  to  individualize,  and  distinguish 
the  husband  from  tiie  wife,  he  designates  him  not  by 
avSpdiro^y  but  by  aw^p.  When  St.  Paul  asserts  (1  Cor.  15  : 
21)  that  "  by  man  came  death,"  he  means  both  Adam  and 
Eve,  whom  in  the  next  clause  he  denominates  to  ^A^fi. 
Again,  our  Lord  is  denominated  the  Son  of  man  {av^pmrov)^ 
although  only  the  woman  was  concerned  in  his  human  ori- 
gin, showing  that  woman  is  "  man."  When  Christ  (Matt. 
12 :  6)  asks :  "  How  much  then  is  a  man  better  than  a 
sheep  ?  "  he  includes  both  sexes.  When  St.  Paul  addresses 
a  letter  to  the  "  saints  and  faithful  brethren  whicli  are  at 
Colosse,"  Coloss.  1:1;  and  St.  John  (1  John  3 :  15)  asserts 
that  "  whosoever  hateth  his  brother  is  a  murderer ; "  they 

*  With  this  Btatement,  Gesenias  does  not  agree.  He  sajs  (sub  voce)  that 
''  CiSK  is  rarely  pat  for  the  singular;  is  more  commonly  colleotive  for  the 
whole  raoe.  Job  7 :  17 ;  15 :  14 ;  Pa.  8 : 5.  It  is  the  same  as  QTM,  bat  only 
in  poetic  style.*' 
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mean  botli  male  and  female  alike  and  equally.  And  this 
original  miity  of  species  is  referred  to  in  St.  FanPs  state- 
ment respecting  the  marriage  relation :  '^  They  two  shall 
be  one  flesh/'  Eph.  5  :  31.  In  accordance  with  this,  Angus- 
tine  denominates  Adam  and  Eve,  ^^  primos  illos  homines  in 
paradise.''  De  Civitate,  XI.  xii.  The  elder  Protestant 
divines  call  them  "  protoplasti." 

That  man  was  created  a  species  in  two  individuals  ap- 
pears, also,  from  the  account  of  the  creation  of  Eve.  Ac- 
cording to  Gen.  2 :  21-23,  the  female  body  was  not  made, 
as  was  the  male,  out  of  tlie  dust  of  the  ground,  but  out  of  a 
bone  of  the  male.  A  fractional  part  of  the  male  man  was 
formed  by  creative  power  into  the  female  man.  Eve  was 
derived  out  of  Adam.  "  The  man,"  says  St.  Paul  (1  Cor. 
11 : 8),  ^^  is  not  made  out  of  (ck)  the  woman,  but  the  woman 
out  of  (IQ  the  irian."  And  the  entire  woman,  soul  and 
body,  was  produced  in  this  way.  For  Moses  does  not  say 
that  the  body  of  Eve  was  first  made  out  of  Adam's  rib,  and 
then  that  her  soul  was  separately  created  and  breathed  into 
itr—as  was  the  method,  when  Adam's  body  was  made  out  of 
the  dast  of  the  ground — but  represents  the  total  Eve,  soul 
and  body,  as  formed  out  of  a  part  of  Adam.  ^^  The  rib 
which  the  Lord  God  had  taken  from  man  made  he  a 
woman,  and  brought  her  unto  the  man.  And  Adam  said. 
This  is  now  bone  of  my  bones,  and  flesh  of  my  flesh  :  she 
Bhall  be  called  woman,  because  she  was  taken  out  of  man," 
Geo.  2 :  22,  23.  The  fact  that  the  total  female  was  super- 
naturally  produced  from  the  male,  favors  the  traducian  po- 
sition that  the  total  man  is  propagated ;  that  the  soul  like 
the  body  may  be  derived.  The  same  creative  act  which 
produced  the  body  of  Eve  out  of  a  rib  of  Adam,  produced 
her  soul  also.  By  a  single  Divine  energy,  Eve  was  derived 
from  Adam,  psychically  as  well  as  physically.  This  goes 
to  show  that  when  a  child  of  Adam  is  propagated,  the  prop- 
agation includes  the  whole  person,  and  is  both  psychical 
and  physical.    For  the  connection  between  a  child  and  its 
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parents  is  nearer  and  closer  than  was  the  connection  be- 
tween Adam  and  £ve  at  creation.  See  Augustine :  On  the 
Soul,  I.  29,  where  this  argument  is  employed. 

These  two  individuals,  created  ex  uihilo  in  the  manner 
thus  described,  are  in  Scripture  sometimes  both  together 
called  ^^  man ; "  and  sometimes  separately  are  called  "  male* 
man,"  and  ^'  female-man  "  (v^  and  nm\  man  and  wo-man. 
Gen.  1 :  27 ;  2 :  23.  In  and  with  them,  was  also  created  the 
entire  human  species :  namely,  the  invisible  substance,  both 
psychical  and  physical,  of  all  their  posterity.  This  one 
substance,  or  '^  human  nature,"  was  to  be  transformed  into 
millions  of  individuals  by  sexual  propagation.  The  crea- 
tion proper  of  "  man  "  was  finished  and  complete  on  the 
sixth  day.  After  this,  there  is  only  the  generation  of 
"man."  The  Biblical  phraseology  now  changes.  Eve  is 
"  the  mother  of  all  living,"  Gen.  3  :  20.  Adam  "  begat  a 
son  after  his  own  image,"  Gen.  5  :  3.  There  is  no  longer 
any  creation  of  man  ex  nihilo  by  supernatural  power ;  but 
only  the  derivation  of  individual  men  out  of  an  existing 
human  substance  or  nature,  by  means  of  natural  law,  under 
Divine  providence  and  supervision. 

The  question  now  arises :  Why  is  not  this  propagation 
only  physical,  as  the  creationist  asserts  ?  Why  should  not 
propagation  be  confined  to  the  body  ? 

1.  The  first  reply  is,  because  it  is  contrary  to  Scripture. 
Certain  texts  forbid  it.  In  John  3  :  6,  Christ  affirms  that 
f  ^  that  which  is  born  (begotten)  of  the  flesh  is  flesh,  and  that 
which  is  bom  of  the  spiidt  is  spirit."  The  term  "  flesh," 
here,  tlenotes  man  in  his  entirety  of  soul  and  body.  The 
spiritual  birth  certainly  includes  both  ;  and  the  connection 
implies  that  the  natural  birth  is  equally  comprehensive. 
Men,  says  our  Lord,  are  bora  naturally  of  their  parents,  and 
spiritually  of  God  ;  and  it  is  the  same  whole  man  in  both 
instances.  Now  to  the  tei*m  "  flesh  "  employed  in  this  sig- 
niflcation  of  the  total  person,  Christ  applies  the  participle 
j^awrifiAvov.    The  "  flesh,"  or  man,  consisting  of  soul  and 
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bodj  together,  is  ^^  begotten  "  and  *^  born."  That  crdp^  often 
eomprehends  the  sonl  as  well  as  the  body,  is  clear  from 
many  passages.  Compare  Matt.  24 :  22.  Luke  3 : 6.  John 
1:14;  17:  2.  Acts  2:17.  Bom.3:  20.  Eom.  8:4,  5, 
8.  OaL  5 :  16, 19.  In  all  these  places  "  flesh  "  comprises 
both  the  psychical  and  physical  nature  of  man.  Christ 
employs  it  in  the  same  signification  in  John  3 : 6,  and 
teaches  that  it  is  a  generation  and  birth. 

Tradacianism  is  taught  in  John  1 :  13.  Ilere,  the  regen- 
erate are  said  to  be  '^  begotten  (iyeinnil^a'av)  not  of  blood 
(human  seed),  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh  (sexual  appetite), 
nor  of  the  will  of  man  (human  decision)."  This  implies  that 
the  unregenerate  are  ^^  begotten  of  blood,  and  of  the  will  of 
the  flesh,  and  of  the  will  of  man."  But  an  unregenerate  man 
is  an  entire  man,  consisting  of  soul  and  body.  His  soul  and 
body,  therefore,  were  ^^  begotten  and  born  of  blood,  and  of 
the  will  of  the  flesh,  and  of  the  will  of  man."  In  this  pas- 
sage, the  sonl  sustains  the  same  relation  to  generation  and 
birth  that  the  body  does;  both  come  under  one  and  the 
same  category. 

In  Bom.  1 : 3,  it  is  said  that  Christ  ^*  according  to  the  flesh 
{mrh  aipKo)  was  made  of  the  seed  of  David."  The  term 
"flesh"  here  denotes  the  entire  humanity  of  our  Lord, 
antithetic  to  his  divinity,  denominated,  irveufia  dfyui^avvfy:. 
Christ's  soul  and  body  together  constituted  his  adp^ ;  and 
tius  iti  represented  as  being  ^^  made  of  the  seed  of  David." 
St  Paul  employs  the  verb  7/yo^i,  to  denote  that  there  was 
a  generation,  in  distinction  from  a  creation,  in  the  origin  of 
Christ's  humanity.  The  connection  forbids  the  confinement 
of  this  generation  to  the  physical  side  of  his  human  nature, 
so  that  his  human  body  only,  not  his  human  soul,  sprang 
from  David.    Shedd :  On  Romans  1 : 3. 

In  Heb.  12 :  9,  it  is  said  that  ^^  we  have  had  fathers  of 
enr  flesh  (r^  aaptto^  Vf^^\  ^^^  ^^  S^^^  them  reverence  : 
shall  we  not  much  rather  be  in  subjection  to  the  Father  of 
Spirits  {t&v  irveviiMTfov)  and  live  ?  "    This  text  is  quoted  by 
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the  creationist,  to  prove  that  man  is  the  father  of  the  body 
only,  God  being  the  father  of  the  soal.  There  are  two 
objections  to  this  explanation.  1.  God  is  not  called  the 
"  Father  of  ov/r  spirits,"  which  would  be  the  required  an- 
tithesis to  ^'  fathers  of  ot^r  flesh."  He  is  denominated  ^'  the 
Father  of  spirits  "  generally,  not  of  hnman  spirits  in  partic- 
ular. The  omission  of  f\\LSsv  with  irvevfJMrwv  shows  that 
the  fatherhood  is  universal — relating  to  men  and  angels. 
God  is  the  heavenly  Father,  in  distinction  from  an  earthly 
father.  2.  Had  the  wi*iter  intended  to  set  the  hnman 
spirit  in  contrast  with  the  human  body,  as  the  creationist 
interpretation  supposes,  he  would  have  said :  "  the  Father 
of  our  apirU^^  {rov  wvevfuiro^  ^H^v)y  instead  of  "the  Father 
of  spirits"  {r&v  irveufiAroav),  In  this  text,  therefore,  as  in 
John  3 : 6,  adp^  comprehends  the  whole  man,  soul  and 
body.  Chrysostom  and  Theophylact  refer  "  spirits,"  in  this 
text,  to  angels  exclusively.  Calvin  and  Bengel  find  crea- 
tionism  in  it  Moll  (Lange)  and  Ebrard  find  traducianism. 
"i'apf  bezeichnet  hier  ao  wenig  als  irgendwo,  den  Leib 
(daher  der  Creationismus  sich  fiir  die  Lehre,  dasz  der  Leib 
allein  von  den  Aeltern  gezeugt  werde,  die  Seele  aber  von 
Gott  geschaffen  werde,  mit  Unrecht  auf  diese  Stelle  beruf  t) ; 
sondern  adp^  bezeichnet  hier,  wie  immer,  das  natiirliche 
durch  creaturliche  Krafte  zu  Stande  kommende  Leben." 
Ebrard  in  loco. 

Traducianism  is  taught  in  Acts  17 :  26.  God  "  hath 
made  of  one  blood  all  nations."  The  natural  interpretation 
of  this  text  is,  that  men  of  all  nationalities  are  made  of  one 
common  human  nature  as  to  their  whole  constitution,  mem- 
tal  and  physical.  There  is  nothing  to  require  the  creation- 
ist qualification :  "  Every  man,  as  to  his  body,"  but  every- 
thing to  exclude  it.  For  the  apostle  was  speaking  particu- 
larly of  man  as  rational,  immortal,  and  having  the  image  of 
God ;  and  therefore  in  saying  that  "  man  is  made  of  one 
blood,"  he  certainly  could  not  have  intended  to  exclude  his 
rational  soul  in  this  connection. 
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In  lleb.  7 :  10,  it  is  said  that "  Levi,"  that  is,  the  whole 

tribe  of  Levi  (verse  9),  **  was  yet  in  the  loins  of  father, 

when  Melchisedec  mef  Abraham.     Here  Abraham  is 

called  the  father  of  Levi,  though  he  was  Levi's  great-grand- 

bther.    Levi  and  his  descendants  are  said  to  have  had  an 

existence  that  was  real,  not  fictitious,  in  Abraham.     Bnt  it 

contradicts  the  context,  to  confine  this  statement  to  the 

physical  and  irrational  side  of  Levi  and  his  descendants. 

The  '<  paying  of  tithes "  which  led  to  the  statement  is  a 

ntionsl  and  moral  act,  and  implies  a  rational  and  moral 

nitore  as  the  basis  of  it. 

In  Psalm  139 :  15, 16,  there  is  a  description  of  the  myste- 
rions  generation  of  man.    *^  My  substance  was  not  hid  from 
thee  when  I  was  made  in  secret."    Though  the  reference  is 
to  the  embryonic  and  foetal  life,  yet  it  includes  the  men- 
tal and  moral  part  of  man  witli  the  physical.     The  clauses, 
^*  /was  made,"  and  ^  my  substance,"  certainly  denote  the 
speaker  as  an  entire  whole.    The  same  is  true  of  the  pas- 
sage Job  10 :  10,  ^^  Hast  thou  not  poured  me  out  as  milk,  and 
cardled  me  like  cheese  t "    The  ^^  me  "  here,  is  the  whole 
person.    The  total  ego  is  described  as  begotten,  in  Jer.  1:5: 
"Before  I  formed  thee  in  the  belly,  I  knew  thee^    In 
Ps.  22 : 9,  10,  David  says,  *^  Thou  art  he  that  took  me  from 
the  womb.    I  was  cast  upon  thee  from  the  womb ;  thou 
art  my  God  from  my  mothei*'s  belly." 

Oen.  2 : 1-8  teaches  that  the  work  of  creation  was  com- 
plete on  the  sixth  day.    ^  God  blessed  the  seventh  day  and 
sanctified  it ;  because  that  in  it  he  had  rested  from  all  his 
work  which  Gk>d  had  created  and  made."    If  the  human 
flonl  has  been  a  creation  ex  nihilo,  daily  and  hourly,  ever 
since  Adam  and  Eve  were  created  on  the  sixth  dav,  it  could 
not  be  said  that  ^^  on  the  seventh  day  Gk>d  ended  his  work 
which  he  had  made."    Compare  Ex.  20:11,  ^In  six  days 
6od  made  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  in  them 
is,  and  rested  on  the  seventh  day ; "  and  Heb.  4 : 4,  God 
"rested  from  aU  his  works." 
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1  Cor.  15  :  S2  sapports  tradQcianism*  ^^  In  Adam  (t^ 
*ASiLfA)  all  die."  The  article  shows  that  Adam  here,  as  in 
Gen.  1 :  17,  denotes  Adam  and  Eve  inclosive  of  the  species. 
To  ^^  die  in  Adam  "  implies  existence  in  Adam.  The  non- 
existent cannot  die.  Merely  metaphorical  existence  in 
Adam  is  non-existence.  Merely  physical  existence  in  Adam 
without  psychical,  would  allow  of  physical  death  in  Adam, 
bat  not  of  spiritnal.  To  die  in  Adam,  both  spiritually  and 
physically,  supposes  existence  in  Adam  both  as  to  soul  and 
body. 

The  same  remark  is  true  respecting  Eph.  2:8:  ^^  We 
were  by  nature  {<^6a€i)  children  of  wrath."  Here  the  term 
^u<ri9  denotes  a  real  nature  derived  from  foregoing  ances- 
tors ;  as  in  Gal.  2 :  15,  f^fuSt  ^vati  *IovSaSfH,  And  this 
nature  is  the  whole  nature  of  man,  not  a  pai-t  of  it  The 
apostle  does  not  mean  to  teach  that  men  are  exposed  to  the 
divine  displeasure,  because  of  a  sensuous  and  physical  cor- 
ruption which  belongs  to  the  body  in  distinction  from  the 
soul ;  but  because  of  a  corruption  that  is  mental  as  well  as 
physical. 

The  word  Hfutfrrov  in  Bom.  5  :  12  strongly  supports  the 
traducian  view.  The  invariable  usage  in  both  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  makes  it  an  active  verb.  There  is  not  a 
single  instance  of  the  alleged  passive  signification.  Had  the 
apostle  meant  to  teach  that  all  men  were  ^^  regarded  "  as 
having  sinned,  he  would  not  have  said  Trdvre:  H/AOfyroVf  but 
vdme^  HfjMfynitcdre^  9yra»^  as  in  Gen.  44  :  32 ;  43 :  9.  But 
if  all  ^^  sinned  "  in  Adam  in  the  active  sense  of  tjiuipTovy  all 
must  have  existed  in  him.  ^Nonentity  cannot  sin ;  and  merely 
physical  substance  cannot  sin.    Shedd :  On  Bomans  6 :  12. 

These  Scripture  texts  support  the  traducian  position,  that 
the  individual  man  is  propagated  as  an  entire  whole  con* 
sisting  of  soul  and  body,  and  contradict  that  of  the  creation- 
ist, that  a  part  of  him  is  propagated  and  a  part  is  created. 
These  Biblical  data  countenance  the  view,  however  difficult 
it  may  be  to  explain  it,  that  man  being  a  un%  of  body  and 
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Bod  IB  hegoUsn  and  horn  as  Buch  a  nnily.  ^'  To  be  the  son 
of  a  woman,"  aajs  Edwaixla  (Against  Watts's  notion  of  tlie 
Pie^nstence  of  Christ's  Human  Sonl),  ^^  is  to  receive  being 
in  both  soul  and  body,  in  oonseqaenoe  of  a  conception  in 
her  womb.  The  soul  is  the  principal  part  of  the  man ;  and 
BOQBhip  implies  derivation  of  the  sonl  as  well  as  the  body, 
hj  conception.  Kot  that  the  soul  is  a  [mateiial]  part  of 
the  mother  as  the  body  is.  Though  the  sonl  is  no  [mate- 
rial] part  of  the  mother,  and  be  immediately  given  by  Ood, 
yet  that  hinders  not  its  being  derived  by  conception ;  it 
being  consequent  on  it  according  to  a  law  of  nature.  It  is 
agreeable  to  a  law  of  nature^  that  when  a  perfect  human 
body  is  conceived  in  the  womb  of  a  woman,  and  properly 
nourished  and  increased,  a  human  soul  should  come  into 
being :  and  conception  may  as  properly  be  the  cause  whence 
it  is  derived,  as  any  other  natural  e£Fects  are  derived  from 
natnral  causes  and  antecedents.  For  it  is  the  power  of  God 
whicli  produces  these  effects,  though  it  be  according  to  an 
eridbUshed  law.  The  soul  being  so  much  the  principal  part 
of  man,  a  derivation  of  the  soul  by  conception  is  the  chief 
thing  implied  in  a  man's  being  the  son  of  a  woman."  In 
saying  that  the  sonl  is  '*  no  part  of  the  mother  as  the  body 
ifl;"  that  it  is  "  immediately  given  by  God ; "  and  yet  that 
this  "does  not  hinder  its  derivation  by  conception,"  Ed- 
wards evidently  means  that  the  soul  is  not  physical  sub- 
stance like  the  body,  and  has  a  psychical  in  distinction  f  ix>m 
physical  derivation  or  generation  that  is  peculiar  to  itself. 

Samuel  Hopkins  (Works,  L  289)  follows  Edwards,  in 
flaying  that  ^^  the  mother,  according  to  a  law  of  nature,  con- 
ceives both  the  soul  and  body  of  her  son ;  she  does  as  much 
towards  the  one  as  towards  the  other,  and  is  equally  tlie 
instrumental  cause  of  both."  Says  Nitzsch :  ^^  That  the 
individual  dispositions  of  the  soul  'are  propagated  by  gen- 
ftmtion,  will  scarcely  be  disputed.'    Why  not  their  generic 

^  Compare,  As  you  Like  It,  L  L  **  I  know  yon  are  my  elder  brother :  the  coor- 
teiy  of  xtstioiiB  allows  you  my  better,  in  that  yon  are  the  first  bom :  bat  the 
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dispositions  also  ?  Hence,  we  cannot  bnt  maintain  the  doc- 
trine of  derivation,  together  with  creation."  Christian  Doc- 
trine, §  107.  Weiss  (Theology  of  the  New  Testament,  §  67) 
explains  St.  Paul  as  teaching  that  '^  the  soul  is  begotten." 

The  few  texts  that  are  qnoted  in  favor  of  creationism  are 
as  easily  applicable  to  tradncianism.  Isa.  57 :  16,  ^^  The 
souls  which  I  have  made."  The  context  does  not  imply  a 
distinction  of  the  soul  from  the  body.  On  the  contrary, 
'^  soul "  here  is  put  for  the  whole  person.  Traducianism 
equally  with  creationism  holds  that  Gk>d  is  the  maker  of 
the  soul.  The  body,  certainly,  is  propagated,  yet  God  is  its 
maker.  Augustine  (On  the  Soul,  xvii.)  remarks  that  God 
may  as  properly  be  said  to  "  make  "  or  "  create  "  in  the  in- 
stance of  the  propagation  of  the  soul,  as  in  that  of  its  indi- 
vidual creation.  "  Victor  wishes  the  passage,  '  Who  giveth 
breath  to  the  people,'  to  be  taken  to  mean  that  God  creates 
souls  not  by  propagation,  but  by  insufflation  of  new  souls 
in  every  case.  Let  him,  then,  boldly  maintain,  on  tliis 
principle,  that  God  is  not  the  creator  of  our  body,  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  derived  from  our  parents ;  and  that  be- 
cause com  springs  from  corn,  and  grass  from  grass,  there- 
fore God  is  not  tlie  maker  of  each,  and  does  not '  give  each 
a  body  as  it  hath  pleased  him.' " 

Zechariah  12 : 1,  God  "  formeth  the  spirit  of  man  in 
him.'*  The  verb  (i?;;)  in  this  place  favors  the  traduction 
of  the  soul.  See  Lewis's  Note,  in  Lange's  Genesis,  p.  164. 
Job  33 : 4,  '^  The  spirit  of  God  hath  made  me,  and  the 
breath  of  the  Almighty  hath  given  me  life."  This  is  true 
also  from  the  traducian  position.  Numbers  16 :  22,  "  The 
God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh."  The  context  shows  that 
**  spirit,"  here,  is  put  for  the  whole  man :  "  Shall  onQ  man 
sin,  and  thou  be  wroth  with  the  whole  congregation." 
Heb.  12  :  9,  "  Father  of  spirits."  The  antithesis  is  not  be- 
tween the  body  and  soul  of  man,  but  between  man  and 

flame  tradition  takes  not  away  my  blood,  were  there  twenty  brothen  betwixt 
118 :  I  hare  as  much  of  my  father  in  me  as  you.** 
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Bpirits  generally.  If  we  are  subject  to  our  earthly  fathers, 
ought  we  not  to  be  subject  to  the  universal  Father?  See 
page  24.  John  5:17,  "My  father  worketh  hitherto." 
God  works  perpetually  in  preservation  and  providence. 
Another  explanation,  favored  by  the  context,  refers  the 
statement  to  the  exertion  of  miraculous  power.  Christ  as- 
serts that  he  works  miracles,  like  his  Father. 

2.  Secondly,  the  theological  argument  strongly  favors 
tradndanism.  (a)  The  imputation  of  the  first  sin  of  Adam 
to  all  his  posterity  as  a  culpable  act,  is  best  explained  and 
defended  upon  the  traducian  basis.  The  Augustinian  and 
Calvinistic  anthropologies  affirm  that  the  act  by  which  sin 
came  into  the  world  of  mankind  was  a  self-determined  and 
^ilty  act,  and  that  it  is  justly  chargeable  upon  every  indi- 
vidual man  equally  and  alike.  But  this  requires  that  the 
posterity  of  Adam  and  Eve  should,  in  some  way  or  other, 
participate  in  it.  Participation  is  the  ground  of  merited 
imputation ;  though  not  of  unmerited  or  gratuitous  imputa- 
tion. Shedd  :  On  Bomans  4 :  3,  8.  The  posterity  could 
not  participate  in  the  first  sin  in  the  form  of  individuals, 
and  hence  they  must  have  participated  in  it  in  the  form  of 
a  race.  This  supposes  that  the  race-form  is  prior  to  the 
individual  form  ;  that  man  first  exists  as  a  race  or  species, 
and  in  this  mode  of  existence  commits  a  single  and  com- 
mon sin.  The  individual,  now  a  separate  and  distinct  unit, 
was  once  a  part  of  a  greater  whole.  The  Westminster 
Shorter  Catechism,  16,  asserts  the  commission  of  a  common 
sin,  in  the  following  terms:  ^^All  mankind,  descending 
from  Adam  by  ordinary  generation,  sinned  in  him  and  fell 
with  him  in  his  first  transgression."  The  term  ^'  mankind  " 
denotes  here  the  human  nature  before  it  was  individualized 
by  propagation.  This  nature  sinned.  Human  nature  ex- 
isting primarily  as  a  unity  in  Adam  and  Eve,  and  this  same 
human  nature  as  subsequently  distributed  and  metamor- 
phosed into  the  millions  of  individual  men,  are  two  modes 
of  the  same  thing.  c^ 
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Again,  that  a  participation  of  some  kind  or  other  in  tlie 
first;  sin  is  postalated  in  the  Westminster  formula,  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  the  first  sin  is  called  "  a  transgression." 
^^  Every  sin,  both  original  and  actual,  being  a  titinsgression 
of  the  righteous  law  of  God,  doth  bring  gnilt  upon  the  sin- 
ner." Confession,  VI.  vi.  This  agrees  with  Rom.  6  :  15  ; 
where  the  first  sin  of  Adam  is  denominated  TrapaTrrcDfuu 
Bat  a  transgression  supposes  a  transgressor ;  and  the  trans- 
gressor in  this  instance  must  be  the  "  all "  who  "  sinned," 
spoken  of  in  Kom.  5  :  12  ;  and  who  are  the  "  in3,nkind  de- 
scending by  ordinary  generation  " — that  is  to  say,  the  hu- 
man nature  existing  in  Adam  and  subsequently  individual- 
ized by  propagation.  Anselm  (De  conceptu  virginali,  X.) 
reasons  as  follows :  "  Each  and  every  child  of  Adam  is  man 
by  propagation,  and  a  person  by  that  individuation  where- 
by he  is  distinguished  from  others.  He  is  not  responsible 
for  original  sin  because  he  is  man,  or  because  he  is  a  person. 
For  if  this  were  so,  it  would  follow  that  Adam  would  have 
been  responsible  for  original  sin  before  he  sinned,  because  he 
was  both  man  and  a  person  prior  to  sin.  It  remains,  there- 
fore, that  each  and  every  child  of  Adam  is  responsible  for 
original  sin  because  he  is  Adam.  Tet  not  merely  and  sim- 
ply because  he  is  Adam,  but  because  he  is  fallen  Adam." 
Anselm,  here,  uses  "  Adam  "  to  designate  the  "  human  nat- 
ure "  created  in  Adam  and  Eve. 

The  doctrine  of  the  specific  unity  of  Adam  and  his  pos- 
terity removes  the  great  difficulties  connected  with  the 
imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity,  that  arise  from 
the  injustice  of  punishing  a  person  for  a  sin  in  which  he 
had  no  kind  of  participation.  This  is  the  Gordian  knot  in 
the  dogma.  Here  the  standing  objections  cluster.  But  if 
whatever  is  predicable  of  Adam  as  an  individual  is  also 
predicable  of  his  posterity,  and  in  precisely  the  same  way 
that  it  is  of  Adam,  the  knot  is  not  cut  but  untied.  'No  one 
denies :  1.  That  the  individual  Adam  committed  the  first 
sin  prior  to  its  imputation  to  him,  and  that  it  was  right- 
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eoQsIj  impnted  to  him  as  a  colpable  and  damning  act  of  dis- 
obedienee.  2.  That  his  first  sin  oormpted  his  natnre  simul- 
taseonfily  with  its  commission,  and  that  this  corrnption,  like 
its  caase  the  first  sin,  was  prior  to  its  imputation  as  culpa- 
ble and  damning  corruption.  There  is  certainly  nothing 
unjostjin  impnting  tlie  first  sin,  and  the  ensuing  corruption, 
to  the  individual  Adam,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  the 
author  of  both. 

Kow  if  the  traducian  postulate  be  tine,  namely,  that 
Adam  and  his  posterity  were  specifically  one  in  the  apos- 
tasj,  all  that  is  said  of  the  individual  Adam  can  be  said  of 
his  posterity.  The  posterity  committed  the  first  sin  prior 
to  its  imputation  to  them,  and  it  was  imputed  to  them  as  a 
culpable  and  damning  act  of  disobedience.  And  the  first 
sin  corrupted  the  nature  of  the  posterity  simultaneously 
with  its  commission,  and  this  corruption,  like  its  cause  the 
first  sin,  was  prior  to  its  imputation  to  them  as  culpable  and 
damning  corruption.  There  is  certainly  nothing  unjust  in 
imputing  the  fii*6t  sin,  and  the  ensuing  corruption,  to  the 
posterity,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  the  author  of  both. 
There  is  indeed  something  inscrutably  mysterious  in  the 
postulate  of  specific  unity,  but  not  more  than  there  is  in  the 
postulate  that  God  creates  individual  souls  each  by  itself, 
and  brings  about  corruption  of  nature  in  them  negatively, 
by  the  withdrawment  of  grace,  instead  of  positively  by  the 
first  sin  of  Adam. 

Edwards  argues  that  a  coexistence  of  the  posterity  with 
the  first  parents,  if  conceded,  would  relieve  the  difficulties 
connected  with  the  imputation  of  their  sin.  For  this  im- 
plies coagency,  and  this  implies  common  responsibility. 
"I  appeal,"  he  says  (Original  Sin,  Works,  I.  491),  "  to  such 
as  are  habituated  to  examine  things  strictly  and  closely, 
whether,  on  supposition  that  all  mankind  had  coexisted  in 
the  manner  mentioned  before,  any  good  reason  can  be 
given  why  their  Creator  might  not,  if  he  had  pleased,  have 
wtablished  such  a  union  b^ween  Adam  and  the  rest  of 
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mankind  as  was  in  the  case  supposed.  Particnlarlj,  if  it 
had  been  the  case  that  Adam's  posterity  had,  actoallj,  ao- 
cording  to  a  law  of  nature,  somehow  grown  ottt  qfhinij  and 
yet  remained  contigtuma  and  literally  tmited  to  him,  as  the 
branches  to  a  tree,  or  the  members  of  the  body  to  the  head ; 
and  had  all,  before  the  fall,  existed  together  at  the  same 
time  though  in  diSerent  placesy  as  the  head  and  members 
are  in  different  places :  in  this  case,  who  can  determine  that 
the  Author  of  nature  might  not  have  established  such  a 
union  between  the  root  and  branches  of  this  complex  be- 
ing, as  that  all  should  constitute  one  moral  whole ;  so  that 
there  should  be  a  communion  in  each  moral  alteratum^  and 
that  the  heart  of  every  hranch  should  at  the  same  moment 
participate  with  the  heart  of  the  root^  be  conformed  to  it, 
and  concurring  with  it  in  all  its  affections  and  acts,  and  so 
jointly  partaking  in  its  state,  as  ^part  of  the  Bwmje  Ihing.^"* 
This  is  defective,  in  that  Edwards  supposes  a  unity  com- 
posed of  irkdimdual  persons  aggregated  together,  instead 
of  a  single  specific  nature  not  yet  individualized  by  propaga- 
tion, as  in  Augustinianism.  But  it  shows  that  in  his  opinion, 
if  a  unity  of  action  in  the  first  sin  can  be  obtained  for  all 
mankind,  then  the  imputation  of  the  first  sin  to  them  is  just. 

The  following  from  Coleridge  (Aids  to  Eeflection,  Harp- 
er's Ed.,  I.  289)  also  implies,  that  if  oneness  of  nature  and 
substance  between  Adam  and  his  posterity  could  be  proved, 
the  justice  of  imputing  the  first  sin  would  follow.  "  Should 
a  professed  believer  ask  you,  whether  that  which  is  the 
ground  of  responsible  action  in  your  will  could  in  any  way 
be  reaponaHly  j>re8€nt  in  the  will  of  Adam — answer  him  in 
these  words :  ^  You,  sir,  can  no  more  demonstrate  the  neg- 
ative, than  I  can  conceiye  the  affirmative.' " 

(&)  The  transmission  of  a  sinful  inclination  is  best  ex- 
plained by  the  traducian  theory.  "  Original  sin,"  says  the 
Westminster  Larger  Catechism,  26,  **  is  conveyed  from  our 
first  parents  unto  their  posterity  by  fuUural  generation^ 
so  that  all  that  proceed  from  them  in  that  way  are  con- 
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eeived  and  boi*n  in  Bin."  Job  14 : 4 ;  Ps.  51 :  5 ;  68: S; 
John  3:6;  £pb.  2 : 3.  Tbis  moral  corruption,  resnlting 
from  the  first  transgression,  could  not  be  transmitted  and 
inherited  unless  there  were  a  vehicle  for  its  transmission ; 
unless  there  were  a  common  human  nature,  both  as  to  soul 
and  body,  to  convey  it.  Tertullian's  maxim  is  logical : 
'^Tradux  peccati,  tradux  animae."  The  transmission  of 
Bin  requires  the  transmission  of  tbe  sinning  soul.  Sin  can- 
not be  propagated,  unless  that  psychical  substance  in  wbicb 
sin  inheres  is  also  propagated.  Sin  cannot  be  transmitted 
along  absolute  non-entity.  Neitlier  can  it  be  transmitted 
bj  a  merely  physical  substance.  If  each  individual  soul 
never  had  any  other  than  an  individual  existence,  and  were 
created  ex  nihilo  in  every  instance,  nothing  mental  could 
pass  from  Adam  to  his  posterity.  There  could  be  the 
transmission  of  only  bodily  and  physical  traits.  There 
vonid  be  a  chasm  of  six  thousand  years  between  an  individ- 
ual soul  of  this  generation  and  the  individual  soul  of  Adam, 
across  which  "  original  sin  "  or  moral  corruption  could  not 
go  "  by  natural  generation.*' 

The  difficulty  of  accounting  for  the  transmission  of  sin 
upon  the  creationist  theory,  has  led  some  creationists  to  as- 
sert the  creation  of  all  individual  human  souls  simultane- 
onsly  with  the  creation  of  Adam,  and  their  quiescent  state 
nntil  each  is  united  with  its  body.  Ashbel  Green  adopts 
tliis  view,  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Catechism.  Presbyterian 
Board^s  Ed.  But  this  does  not  relieve  the  difficulty  ;  be- 
cause, as  distinct  and  separate  individuals,  the  souls  of  the 
posterity  could  not  commit  the  one  single  sin,  the  ^^  one  of- 
fence "  of  Adam.  They  could  only  sin  "  after  the  simili- 
tude of  Adam's  transgression,"  Bom.  5  :  14 ;  that  is,  imitate 
and  repeat  Adam's  sin ;  and  there  would  be  as  many  sins  to 
be  the  cause  of  death  as  there  were  souls.  These  souls 
must  therefore  primarily  have  been  a  single  specific  psychi- 
cal nature,  in  order  to  ^^  sin  in  Adam,  and  fall  with  him 
in  his  first  transgression." 
Vol.  IL— 8 
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These  difBcnltieB  in  respect  to  participation  in  the  aia 
that  is  impated,  and  its  transmission,  are  felt  bj  those  who 
liold  to  the  imputation  of  original  sin,  and  yet  reject  trar 
dacianism.  Hence,  the  creationist  partially  adopts  trad  a- 
cianism.  The  theory  of  representative  union  is  compelled 
to  fall  back  upon  the  natural  union  of  Adam  and  his  pos- 
terity for  support.  Turrettin  does  thia.  ^'  There  can  be," 
he  says  (IX.  ix.  11, 12),  ^^no  imputation  of  another's  sin 
(peccati  alieni)  unless  some  conjunction  with  him  is  sup- 
posed. This  union  (communio)  may  be  three-fold.  1. 
Natural,  like  that  between  parent  and  child ;  2.  Moral  and 
political,  like  that  between  king  and  subject ;  3.  Voluntary, 
like  that  between  friends,  and  between  a  debtor  and  his 
surety.  This  latter  kind  of  union  we  do  not  include  here, 
since  we  acknowledge  that  it  implies  &  previous  consent  of 
tlie  parties ;  but  only  the  first  two  kinds,  in  which  it  is  not 
necessary  that  there  should  be  an  actual  consent  in  order 
that  the  sin  of  one  should  be  imputed  to  another.  Adam 
was  conjoined  with  us  by  this  double  bond :  natfuraly  so 
far  as  he  is  our  father  and  we  are  his  children ;  poUtioal 
and  alsoybr^n^,  as  far  as  he  was  the  head  (princeps),  and 
representative  head  (caput  representativum)  of  the  whole 
human  race.  The  foundation  therefore  of  imputation  is 
not  only  the  natural  union,  but  especially  (praecipue)  the 
moral  and  federal  union,  by  means  of  wliich  God  made  a 
covenant  with  Adam  as  our  head."  Turrettin  mentions  the 
^^  natural "  union  first  in  the  order,  but  describes  it  as  sec- 
ond in  importance.  In  explaining  what  he  means  by  de- 
nominating Adam  a  public  and  i-epresentative  person,  he 
quotes  the  statement  of  Augustine,  that  ^^  all  those  were 
one  man,  who  by  derivation  from  that  one  man  were  to  be 
so  many  distinct  and  separate  individuals."  But  he  then 
qualifies  Augustine's  phraseology,  by  adding,  that  ^'they 
were  not  one  man  by  a  specific  or  numerical  unity,  but 
partly  by  a  unity  of  origin,  since  all  are  of  one  blood,  and 
partly  by  a  unity  of  representation,  since  one  represented  all 
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by  the  ordinance  of  God."  This  qualification  Bhows  that 
Torrettin  was  not  willing  to  adopt  Aagastine's  statement  in 
fuU,  and  that  he  departed  in  some  degree  from  the  Angus- 
tinian  authropologr.  He  denies  wliat  Augustine  affirms, 
namely,  that  all  men  were  in  Adam  bj  both  a  specific  and 
a  numerieal  unity,  and  introduces  an  idea  foreign  to  Au- 
gustine, namely,  that  of  unity  by  representation.  Further- 
more, he  implies  that  there  is  a  difference  between  *^  specific 
unity**  and  "unity  of  origin."  But  they  are  the  same 
thing.  Specific  unity  is  of  course  the  unity  of  a  species  ; 
and  this  means  that  all  the  individuals  are  propagated  from 
a  common  nature  or  substance.  This,  certainly,  is  unity  of 
origin.  Secondly,  he  implies  that  numerical  unity  is  iden- 
tical with  specific  unity.  But  the  two  are  distinct  from  each 
other.  A  numerical  unity  may,  or  may  not  be  a  specific 
unity.  In  the  instance  of  the  persons  of  the  Trinity,  there 
ifi  a  numerical  unity  of  nature  or  substance,  but  not  a  spe- 
cific unity.  A  specific  unity  implies  the  possibility  of  the 
divirion  of  the  one  numerical  substance  among  the  propa- 
gated individuals  of  the  species.  But  there  is  no  possibiK 
ity  of  a  division  of  the  Divine  essence  among  the  trinitarian 
persona.  Consequently,  they  constitute  a  numerical  but 
not  a  specific  unity.  But  in  the  instance  of  man,  the  unity 
is  both  numerical  and  specific.  Tlie  human  nature  while 
in  Adam,  is  both  numerically  and  specifically  one.  Bnt 
when  it  is  subdivided  and  individualized  by  propagation,  it 
is  no  longer  numerically  one.  The  numerically  onel  human 
nature  becomes  a  multitude  of  individual  persons,  who  are 
no  longer  the  single  numerical  unity  which  they  were  at 
first    But  they  are  still  specifically  one. 

It  is  evident  that  while  this  eminent  theologian  lays  more 
stress  upon  representative  union  than  upon  natural,  he  does 
not  think  that  it  can  stand  alone.  He  supports  the  repre- 
sentation by  the  unity  of  nature.  He  does  not  venture  to 
rest  the  imputation  of  an  act  of  Adam  that  brought  eter- 
nal death  upon  all  his  posterity  as  a  penal  consequence. 
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Bolelj  upon  a  representation  by  Adam  of  an  absent  and 
nonexistent  posterity.  A  mere  and  simple  representative 
acts  vicariaitdt/  for  those  whom  he  represents;  and  to 
make  the  eternal  damnation  of  a  human  soul  depend  upon 
Ticarious  sin  contradicts  the  profound  convictions  of  the 
human  conscience.  To  impute  Adam's  first  sin  to  his  pos- 
terity merely )  and  only,  because  Adam  sinned  as  a  represent- 
ative in  their  room  and  place,  makes  the  imputation  an 
arbitrary  act  of  sovereignty,  not  a  righteous  judicial  act 
Mrhich  carries  in  it  an  intrinsic  morality  and  justice.  This, 
Turrettin  seems  to  have  been  unwilling  to  maintain ;  and 
therefore,  in  connection  with  representative  union,  he  also 
asserted  to  some  extent  the  old  Augustinian  doctrine  of  a 
union  of  nature  and  substance.  Yet,  adopting  creatiouism 
as  he  did,  this  substantial  union,  in  his  system,  could  be 
only  physical  (sensn  physico  et  ratione  seminali,  IX.  ix.  23), 
not  psychical. 

Turrettin  marks  the  transition  from  the  elder  to  the  later 
Calvinism ;  from  the  theory  of  the  Adamic  union  to  that 
of  the  Adamic  representation.  Both  theories  are  found  in 
his  system,  and  are  found  in  conflict.  He  vibrates  from 
one  to  the  other,  in  his  discussion  of  the  subject  of  imputa- 
tion. Sometimes  he  represents  the  union  of  Adam  with 
his  posterity  as  precisely  like  that  of  Christ  with  his  people  ; 
namely,  that  of  vicarious  representation  alone,  without  nat* 
ural  and  seminal  union.  Adam's  posterity,  he  says,  ^'  nondum 
erant  in  rerum  natura,"  when  Adam's  sin  was  committed, 
and  consequently  '^eadem  ratione  constituimur  peccatores 
in  Adamo,  qua  justi  constituimur  in  Christo.  At  in  Christo 
justi  constituimur  per  justitiae  imputationem  ;  ergo  et  pec- 
x^atores  in  Adamo  per  peccati  ipsius  imputationem."  IX. 
ix.  16.  Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  he  teaches  that 
Adam'8  posterity  v,ere  «in  rernm  natnra,"  having  seminal 
existence  in  Adam,  and  for  this  reason  the  exaction  of  pen- 
alty from  them  is  a  matter  of  justice.  The  following  is  an 
example  of  this  style  of  reasoning.     "  In  the  imputation  of 
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Adam's  sin,  the  jnstioe  of  God  does  not  exaet  pnnishmeut 
from  the  nndeserving,  bat  the  ill-deserving — ill-deserviDg, 
if  not  by  proper  and  personal  ill-desert,  yet  by  AjHirtictpa" 
led  and  oominon  ill-desert  founded  in  the  na;t/ural  and  fed- 
eral nnion  between  Adam  and  ns.  As  Levi  was  tithed  by 
Melchisedec  in  the  person  of  Abraham,  so  far  as  he  was  po- 
tentially in  his  loins,  so  that  he  was  regarded  as  justly 
tithed  in  and  with  Abraham,  who  then  bore  the  person  of 
bis  whole  family  (qai  totios  prosapiae  suae  personam  tnnc 
gerebat),  so,  much  more,  can  the  posterity  of  Adam  be  re- 
garded as  having  sinned  in  him,  seeing  that  they  were  in 
liim  as  the  branches  in  the  root,  the  moM  in  the  first  indi- 
vidnals,  and  the  members  in  the  head  (at  rami  in  radice, 
massa  in  primitiis,  et  membra  in  capite)."  IX.  ix.  24,  25. 
This  phraseology  denotes  more  than  vicarions  representa- 
tion. A  representative,  pare  and  simple,  does  not  contain 
his  constituents  as  the  root  contains  the  branches,  as  the 
first  individuals  contain  the  mass  or  species,  as  the  head 
contains  the  members.  Turrettin  defines  Adam  as  the 
^  stem,  root,  and  head  of  the  human  race  "  (stirps,  radix,  et 
caput  generis  humani.  IX.  ix.  23),  but  qualifies  this,  by 
saying  that  he  was  so  ^^  not  only  physically  and  seminally, 
but  morally  and  repre^erdaUmelyP  But  a  representative 
proper  could  not  be  denominated  the  stem,  root,  and  head 
of  his  constituents. 

Comparing  this  latter  passage  with  the  first  cited,  it  is 
evident  that  Turrettin  oscillates  between  natural  and  repre- 
Bentative  union,  sometimes  relying  more  upon  the  one,  and 
sometimes  more  upon  the  other.  While  unwilling,  with 
Augustine  and  the  older  Beformed  anthropology,  to  rest 
the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  wholly  upon  natural  union,  he 
feared  to  rest  it  wholly  uppn  vicarious  representation.  He 
felt  the  pressure  of  the  difficulties  attending  a  specific  or 
race-existence  in  Adam,  and  sought  to  relieve  them  by  com- 
bining with  the  doctrine  of  natural  union  tliat  of  represent 
tative  union.    In  so  doing,  he  attempts  to  combine  iron 
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with  clay.  For  the  two  ideas  of  natural  nnioa  and  repre- 
sentation are  incongruous,  and  exclude  each  other.  The 
natui*al  or  substantial  union  of  two  things  implies  the  pres- 
ence of  both.  But  vicarious  representation  implies  the  ab- 
sence of  one  of  them.  Says  Heidegger  (Heppe:  Befor- 
mirter  Dogmatik,  228),  ^^  representare  est  vi  qnadam  juris 
exhibere  praesentiam  ejus,  quod  praesens  non  est."  The 
natural  union  of  the  posterity  with  Adam  implies  their  ex- 
istence in  him.  Two  things  cannot  be  naturally  or  sub- 
stantially united,  one  of  which  is  not  present ;  and  still  less 
if  one  is  non-existent  A  soul  created  ex  nihilo  in  aj>.  1880 
could  not  have  been  naturally  or  substantially  united  with 
the  soul  of  Adam  in  b.c.  4004.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  vicarious  representation  of  the  posterity  by  Adam  im- 
plies their  absence  from  him,  and  is  consistent  with  even 
their  non-existence. 

If,  therefore,  the  posterity  were  existent  and  present  in 
the  progenitors  by  natural  or  substantial  union,  they  did 
not  need  to  be  represented,  and  could  not  be,  since  repre- 
sentation supposes  absence  of  substance.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  posterity  were  absent  as  to  substance  when  the 
representative  acted,  then  it  is  contradictory  to  endeavor 
to  have  them  present  by  means  of  a  natural  or  substantial 
union.  In  other  words,  natural  union  logically  excludes 
representation,  and  representation  logically  excludes  natural 
union.  Either  theory  by  itself  is  consistent ;  but  the  two  in 
combination  are  incongruous.'  Nevertheless,  the  two  ideas 
since  the  time  of  Turrettin  have  been  combined  very  exten- 
sively in  Calvinistic  schools ;  the  combination  being  favored 
by  the  rise  and  progress  of  representative,  in  the  place 
of  monarchical  government  De  Moor-Marck  (XY.  xxxi.) 
employs  both.  Witsius  (Covenants,  I.  i.  1,  3)  unites  the 
two.    ^^Adam  sustained  a  two-fold  relation:  1.  As  man. 

*  There  is  »  nmilmr  inoongmity  in  the  oomhinatioii  of  oreationism  with  tra- 
daoianiiim,  attempted  by  MArtenaen  (Dogmatiai,  S  74),  lad  Dorner  (Dootrine, 
ILS58). 
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S.  As  head,  and  root  or  represenUUi/oe  of  mftnkind."  Here, 
the  root  ie  regarded  as  a  representatiye  of  the  tree,  when 
IB  fact  it  ia  the  tree  itself  m  a  eertaui  mode  or  form  of  its 
euBtence* 

It  may  he  said  that  political  representation  requires  that 
the  parties  should  be  of  the  same  nation^  and  that  this  im- 
plies a  nataral  nnion  as  the  foundation  of  tlie  political.  Bat 
in  thiB  case  reference  is  had  to  esspediency,  or  the  fitness  of 
the  representative  to  conduct  the  business  of  his  constitu- 
ent, not  to  the  futUoe  of  the  proceeding.  So  far  as  justice 
18  ooneemed,  a  constituent  maj  be  represented  bj  anyone 
whom  he  pleases  to  select,  and  who  pleases  to  act  in  the 
eipicity  of  a  representative.  An  American  might  be  rep- 
resent^ by  an  Englishman,  provided  all  the  parties  con- 
eerned  are  willing.  Itepresentative  nnion  requires  and  sup- 
poses the  consent  oi  the  individuals  who  are  to  be  repre- 
sented, and  properly  falls  under  Turrettin's  third  division 
of  ^'  voluntary  union,"  which  he  excludes  in  the  explanation 
of  imputation.  But  natural  union  does  not  require  the  con- 
sent of  the  individuals.  The  posterity,  prior  to  their  indi- 
vidual existence,  are  created  a  specific  unity  in  Adam  by 
the  will  of  God,  and  while  in  this  status  they  participate  in 
the  first  sin.  The  human  species  created  in  this  manner 
acted  in  and  with  Adam,  and  the  act  had  all  the  character- 
istics for  the  species  that  it  had  for  Adam.  It  was  a  moral, 
a  self-determined,  and  a  guilty  act,  for  the  progenitors  and 
tiie  posterity  alike,  because  it  was  such  for  the  one  human 
nature  itself,  which  was  the  first  mode  in  which  the  poster- 
ity were  created  and  existed. 

Since  the  idea  of  representation  by  Adam  is  incompatible 
with  that  of  spedfio  existence  in  Adam,  the  choice  must  be 
made  between  representative  union  and  natural  union.  A 
combination  of  the  two  views  is  illogical.  But  the  doctrine 
of  the  cavenani  ofwcrJcM  is  consistent  with  either  theory  of 
the  Adamic  connection.  The  covenant  of  works  was  '^  made 
wik  Adam  as  a  public  person,"  L.  0. 22.    If  a  ^^  public  per- 
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fion  "  means  the  individual  Adam  solely,  acting  representa- 
tively and  vicariously  for  his  posterity,  both  in  obeying  and 
sinning,  then  the  covenant  of  works  was  made  between  God 
and  the  individual  Adam  acting  as  a  repi*eaentative.  If  a 
'^  public  person ''  means  Adam  and  his  posterity  as  a  specific 
unity,  acting  directly  and  not  by  representation,  both  in 
obeying  and  sinning,  then  the  covenant  of  works  was  made 
between  God  and  the  specific  Adam.  But  in  either  case,  it 
must  be  observed,  that  it  was  not  the  covenant  of  works 
that  made  the  union  of  Adam  and  his  posterity.  The  union 
of  Adam  and  his  posterity,  be  it  representative  or  natural, 
was  prior  to  the  covenant,  and  is  supposed  in  order  to  it. 
If  Adam  was  a  mere  individual,  and  represented  his  non- 
existent  and  absent  posterity,  this  was  provided  for  before 
the  covenant  of  works  was  made  with  him.  If  Adam  was 
specific,  and  included  his  existent  and  present  posterity,  this 
also  was  provided  for  before  the  covenant  of  works  was 
made  tinth  him.  Hence,  the  so-called  '^federal  union" 
does  not  mean  a  union  constituted  by  the  foedus  or  cove- 
nant of  works.  It  is  rather  a  statu8y  or  reUUiarij  than  a 
union  proper.  There  is  a  covenant  relation  resting  either 
upon  a  representative  or  a  natural  union.  The  union  itself 
of  Adam  and  his  posterity,  in  either  case,  was  not  made  by 
the  covenant  of  works,  but  by  a  prior  act  of  God — by  a  sov- 
ereign declarative  act,  if  the  union  is  representative ;  by  a 
creative  act,  if  the  union  is  natural,  and  substantial. 

According  to  the  traducianist,  the  facts  are  as  follows: 
Adam  and  his  posterity  were  made  a  unity  by  the  creative 
act  of  God.  The  human  species  was  created  in  and  with 
Adam  and  Eve,  both  psychically  and  physically.  This  is 
natural  or  substantial  union.  With  this  unity,  namely, 
Adam  and  the  human  species  in  him,  Gk>d  then  made  the 
covenant  of  works;  according  to  which,  this  unity  was 
freely  to  stand  or  fall  together.  ^'  Est  nnitas  naturae,  cui 
unitas  foederalis  erat  innixa.''  Leydecker,  in  Heppe :  Be- 
formhlcr  Dogmatik,  Loc.  XY.    Ilaving  reference  to  this 
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ooTenaot,  Adam  and  his  poBterity  were  "  federally  oue : '' 
that  is,  one  in,  not  by  a  foedns,  leagae,  or  covenant.  Tliey 
were  not  oonstitated  a  unity  by  the  covenant ;  for  they  were 
already  and  previously  a  unity  by  creation.  And  becaase 
they  were  so,  God  establiahed  the  covenant  with  them. 
When  therefore  a  *^  federal  union  "  is  spoken  of,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  it  is  a  secondary  union  resting  upon  a 
primary  union :  namely,  upon  natural  union,  according  to 
the  traducianist ;  or  upon  representative  union,  according 
to  the  creationist* 

In  the  symbols  and  theological  treatises,  both  Lutheran 

and  Oalvinistic,  of  the  Beformation  period,  the  unity  of 

Adam  and  his  posterity  is  described  as  natural,  substantial, 

and  specific.    It  is  denoted  by  such  terms  as  ^^  massa,''  ^  na- 

tnra,"  ^^  essentia."    And  Adam  means  Adam  and  Eve  in- 

dnsive  of  their  posterity,  as  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis. 

^^Etsi  enim  in  Adamo  et  Heva,  natura  initio  pura,  bona,  et 

sancta  creata  est;  tamen  per  lapsum,  peccatum  ipsorum 

nainram  invasit."    Formula  Concordiae,  Solida  Declaratio. 

Esse,  643.     ^  Lapsus  Adae  vi  pessima,  humana  tota  massa, 

nstara,  et  ipsa  essentia  corrupta  est"    Formula  Concordiae, 

Epitome,    flase,  574.  Witsins  (Covenants,  II.  iv.  11)  quotes 

Cloppenberg  as  saying  that  ^^  the  apostle  in  Horn.  5,  did  not 

80  understand  one  man  Adam  as  to  exclude  Eve :  which  is 

here  the  leading  error  of  some."    De  Moor-Marck  (XY.  x.) 

remarks  respecting  Paul's  statement  in  Tim.  2 :  14 :  ^  Nee 

negat  ab  altera  parte  apostolus  mulieris  peccatum,  cum 

vnum  Aominemy  quem  ceu  rvirav  rov  fUXXovra^  Christo 

opponit,  peccati  propagati  auctorem,  in  quo  peccavimus  et 

morimur  onmes,  esse  dooet,quem  expresse  quoque  Adamum 

vocaL    Coll.  Eom.  6 :  12-19  cum  1  Cor.  15 :  21,  22."    De 

Moor  (Y.  X.)  cites  Paraens  as  making  Adam  to  include 

£▼6 :  (a)  By  a  common  nature,    (ft)  By  husband  and  wife 

'^imttiii  dmomixutefl  the  federal  union  ihe  principal  nnion  (ptaeoipne). 
Bat  if  it  be  trne  that  A.dam  and  his  posterity  were  not  oonatitnted  a  nnity  by 
tli*oof«nanl  (foedoa)  of  worka,  it  cannot  be  the  primaiy  and  principal  one. 
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being  one  flesh.  Gen.  2:24.  Angastiae  (City  of  God, 
XL  xii.)  denominates  Adam  and  £7e  ^^  primoB  illoB  homi- 
nea  in  paradiso."  Odo  (Bib.  Patrum,  XXL  230)  remarks : 
*^  Qaaeritur  quomodo  peccatam  habeamos  ab  origine  nostra 
quae  est  Adam  et  Eva."  All  this  agrees  with  St.  Panl,  who 
asserts  that  '^  the  woman  being  deceived  was  in  the  [first] 
ti-ansgression,"  2  Tim.  2 :  14.  And  the  narrative  in  Genesis 
(3  :  16-19)  shows  that  the  punishment  for  the  first  sin  fell 
upon  Eve  as  well  as  upon  Adam. 

The  elder  Calvinistic  theologians  saj  nothing  respect- 
ing representation.  The  term  is  foreign  to  their  thought 
The  order  with  them  is :  1.  Specific  existence  in  Adam ;  3. 
Specific  participation  in  the  first  sin ;  3.  Imputation  of  the 
first  sin ;  4.  Lxherenoe  and  propagation  of  original  sin.  Pa- 
raeusyon  Bomans  5 :  12,  explains  Trdvre^  Hfuifyrov  by  '^  omnea 
peccaverunt,  hoc  est,  culpa  et  reatu  tenentur."  All  men  are 
both  culpable  and  punisliable.  He  proves  that  thej  are  so, 
by  three  particulars :  1.  By  participation  in  the  first  act  of 
sin,  ^^  participatioue  culpae ; "  because  the  posterity  existed 
seminally  in  Adam.  ^^All  men  committed  the  first  sin 
when  Adam  committed  it,  as  Levi  paid  tithes  in  the  loins  of 
Abraham,  when  Abraham  paid  them."  2.  By  the  imputa* 
tion  of  the  liability  to  punishment  resulting  from  participa* 
tion  in  the  first  sin,  ^^  imputatione  reatus ; "  because  ^^  the  first 
man  so  stood  in  grace,  that  if  he  should  sin,  not  he  alone 
but  all  his  posterity  should  fall  from  grace  and  become  lia* 
ble  with  him  to  eternal  death,  according  to  the  threatening, 
^  In  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die.' "  8. 
By  the  propagation  of  the  inherent  corruption  of  nature 
which  results  from  the  participation  in,  and  imputation  of 
the  first  sin. 

According  to  the  elder  Calvinism,  as  represented  by 
Paraeus  and  those  of  his  class,  original  sin  prapoffoted  in 
every  individual  rests  upon  original  sin  inherent  in  every 
individual ;  original  sin  inherent  in  every  individual  rests 
upon  original  sin  imputed  to  every  individual ;  and  original 
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ain  impBtod  to  e^wrj  ladiTidiutl  rosts  vpon  original  sin  coni' 
mitted  by  all  men  as  a  oommon  nature  in  Adam.    On  this 
sebeme,  tlie  jostaoe  and  propriety  of  each  particular,  and  of 
tlie  whole  are  apparent    The  first  ain,  which  it  mnat  be  re-^ 
membered  oonaiated  of  both  an  internal  Inat  and  an  external ' 


aet,  of  both  an  inolination  and  a  Tolitiony  ia  juBtly  imputed 
to  the  conu&on  nature  becanae  it  was  voluntarily  committed 
bj  it ;  is  justly  inherent  in  the  oommon  nature,  because 
justly  imputed  ;  and  is  justly  propagated  with  the  comm<m 
nitare  because  justly  inherent.  This  scheme  if  taken  entire 
18  ethically  consistent  But  if  mutilated  by  the  omission  of 
ODG  or  more  particulars,  its  ethical  consistency  is  gone.  To 
impute  tlie  first  sin  without  prior  participation  in  it,  is  un- 
just. To  make  it  inherent  without  prior  imputation,  is  un- 
just. To  propagate  it  without  prior  inherence  is  unjust 
The  derangement  of  the  scheme  by  omission  has  occurred 
in  the  later  Calrinism.  The  advocate  of  mediate  imputa- 
tion deranges  it,  by  imputing  original  sin  as  inherent,  but 
not  as  committed  either  substantially  or  representatively. 
The  advocate  of  representative  imputation  deranges  it,  by 
imputing  original  sin  as  inherent,  but  not  as  committed,  ex- 
cept in  the  deluding  sense  of  nominal  and  putative  com- 
mission. 

The  elder  Calvinism,  like  Augustinianism,  starts  with  a 
nnity,  namely,  Adam  end  his  posterity  in  him  as  a  common 
nnindividnalixed  nature.  This  unity  commits  the  first  sin : 
^  all  sinned,"  Bom.  5 :  12.  This  sin  is  imputed  to  the  unity 
that  committed  it,  inheres  in  the  unity,  and  is  propagated 
OQt  of  the  unity.  Consequently,  all  the  particulars  regard- 
ing sm  that  apply  to  the  unity  or  common  nature  apply 
equally  and  strictly  to  each  individualized  portion  of  it 
The  individual  Socrates  was  a  fractional  part  of  the  human 
natore  that  '^sinned  in,  and  fell  with  Adam  in  his  first  trans- 
greerion,"  L.  C.  32.  Consequently,  the  commission,  impu- 
tation, inherence,  and  propagation  of  original  sin  cleave  in* 
disiolably  to  the  individualized  part  of  the  conunon  nature. 
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as  they  did  to  the  imiiidiTidoalued  whole  of  it  The  dia- 
tribatioD  and  propagation  of  the  natnre  make  no  alteration 
in  it,  except  in  respect  to  farm.  Its  natural  properties  and 
characteristics  bj  creation,  and  its  acquired  properties  and 
characteristics  by  apostasy,  remain  unchanged. 

Calrin  relies  upon  the  natural  union  between  Adam  and 
his  posterity,  for  the  explanation  of  the  imputation  of  orig- 
inal sin.  '^Two  things,"  he  says  (Inst.,  11.  i.  8),  ^^  should 
be  distinctly  noticed  ;  first,  that  our  nature  being  so  totally 
vitiated  and  depraved,  we  are  on  account  of  this  very  cor- 
ruption considered  as  deservedly  condemned  in  the  sight  of 
God.  And  this  liabUity  (obligatio)  arises  not  from  the 
fault  of  another  (alieni  delicti).  For  when  it  is  said  that 
the  sin  of  Adam  renders  us  obnoxious  to  the  Divine  judg- 
ment, it  is  not  to  be  understood  as  if  we  being  innocent 
were  undeservedly  loaded  with  the  guilt  (culpam)  of  his  sin. 
We  derive  from  him  not  only  the  punishment,  but  also  the 
pollution  to  which  the  punishment  is  justly  due.  Wherefore 
Augustine,  though  he  frequently  calls  it  the  sin  of  another, 
in  order  to  indicate  its  transmission  to  us  by  propagation, 
yet  at  the  same  time  also  asserts  it  to  belong  properly  to 
every  individual.  Therefore  infants  themselves,  as  they 
bring  their  condemnation  into  the  world  with  them,  are 
rendered  obnoxious  to  punishment  by  their  own  sinfulness, 
not  by  the  sinfulness  of  another.  For  though  they  have 
not  yet  produced  the  fruits  of  their  iniquity,  yet  they  have 
the  seed  of  it  within  them,  nay,  their  whole  nature  is  as  it 
were  a  seed  of  sin,  and  therefore  odious  and  abominable 
to  Ood.  Whence  it  follows,  that  it  is  properly  accounted 
sin  in  the  sight  of  Grod,  because  there  could  not  be  lia- 
bility to  punishment  without  guilt  (quia  non  esset  reatus 
absque  culpa)."' 


>  The  proof  thai  pAitioifMilioii  in  the  lint  Bin  ii  an  enential  point  in  the  eerl j 
OalTininn  has  been  oaref  ally  collected  by  Landit,  in  a  yolnme  entitled,  **  Orig- 
inal Bin,  and  Grataitona  Imputation.  **  The  anthor,  howerer,  while  aMseriing 
participation,  and  combating  the  later  doctrine  of  mere  representation  by  Adanit 
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The  later  CalviniBm,  in  some  of  its  representatives,  takes 
the  extreme  gronnd  of  rejecting  natural  union  altogether, 
as  a  support  of  the  doctrine  of  impatation,  and  resting  it 
wholly  upon  representation.  The  elder  Hodge  is  one  of  the 
most  positive  and  ablest  of  this  class/  ^^  Adam/'  he  sajs 
(Princeton  Essajs,  I.  187),  *^  was  our  representative ;  as  a 
public  person,  we  sinned  in  him  in  virtue  of  a  union  restdi- 
ingfrom  a  covenant  or  contract  Let  it  be  noted,  that  this 
is  the  onlif  union  here  [Larger  Catechism,  22]  mentioned. 
The  bond  arising  from  our  natural  relation  to  him  as  our 
parent  is  not  even  referred  to."  The  objections  to  this 
statement  are  the  following:  1.  The  Catechism  in  this 
place  denominates  Adam  a  "  public  person,"  but  does  not 
denominate  him  a  '^  representative."  The  term  '^  repre- 
sentative "  is  not  once  employed  in  the  Westminster  stand- 
ards. It  has  been  introduced  from  the  outside,  to  define 
a  '*  public  person."  2.  The  Catechism,  in  this  place,  gives 
its  own  definition,  and  defines  a  "  public  person  "  as  one 
''from  whom  all  mankind  descend  hy  ordinary  generation.^^ 
Here,  only  our  natural  relation  to  Adam  is  mentioned ;  as  it 
is  also  in  Confession,  YL  iii.,  where  ''our  first  parents,"  as 
public  persons,  are  denominated  "  the  root  of  all  mankind." 
Natural,  not  representative  union  is  the  "  only "  union  re- 
ferred  to,  in  this  definition  of  a  public  person  by  the  terms 
"root,"  "descent,"  and  "ordinary  generation."  A  rep- 
resentative is  not  the  root  of  his  constituents,  nor  do  they 


with  partaonlar  reforenoe  to  tii«  yiews  of  Hodge,  yet  rajeots  the  realutio  doo- 
tzine  of  no3-«Kuteiioe  m  the  trne  explaofttion  (pp.  18,  30,  St).  In  bo  doing,  he 
dqurts  from  both  Angnatine  and  the  elder  GalTiniBte,  m  muoh  as  do  the  advo- 
eitcs  of  the  repreaentative  theoxy.  For  it  ia  dear  that  there  can  be  no  par- 
tinpatioin  in  the  firat  ain,  nnleaa  the  poateritj  are  in  exiatenee  to  participate 
in  ik  And  the  onl j  way  in  which  they  oonld  exiat  and  act  in  Adam,  ia  as  a 
aiogla  apedfic  natoxe.  lliey  oonld  not  eziat  in  Adam  aa  an  aggregate  of  miU- 
una  of  indiTidnala. 

>  Bkeekenridge  (Theology,  490),  on  the  eootrazy,  contends  that  **  we  mnat  not 
BtkMBpt  to  aepante  Adam'a  fedenl  from  hia  natural  headahip,  by  which  he  ia 
the  root  at  the  hmnan  race ;  aince  we  have  not  a  particle  of  reaaon  to  belieye 
tiiat  Uie  former  wonld  ever  have  eziated  withont  the  latter.** 
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deaoend  from  him  by  ordinarj  generati<m.  8.  The  Cate- 
chiBm,  in  this  place,  states  tliat  the  covenant  was  made 
'^  loith  Adam  as  a  pnblic  person."  Gonseqaently,  Adam 
could  not  have  been  made  a  pnblic  person  bj/  the  covenant ; 
nor  could  the  union  between  him  and  his  posterity  ^^  reaidi 
fr(ynh  tlie  covenant  or  contract,"  as  Hodge  asserts.  Adam 
and  his  posterity,  frxor  to  the  covenant  of  works,  had  been 
made  a  natural  unity  by  the  creative  act  of  God,  as  the 
traducianist  contends,  or  else  a  representative  unity  by  the 
sovereign  act  of  God,  as  Hodge  contends ;  and  with  this 
unity,  God  established  the  covenant  of  works.  The  cove- 
nant presupposes  the  unity,  in  both  cases. 

Katural  union  is  excluded,  and  representative  union  made 
the  sole  ground  of  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin,  in  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  Hodge.  ^^  In  the  imputation  of  Adam's 
sin  to  us,  and  of  our  sins  to  Christ,  and  of  Christ's  right* 
eousness  to  believers,  the  nai^ire  of  the  imputation  is  the 
Barney  so  that  the  one  case  illustrates  the  others.  By  virtue 
of  the  union  between  Adam  and  his  descendants,  his  sin  is 
the  judicial  ground  of  the  condemnation  of  his  race,^«(^- 
ly  as  the  righteousness  of  Christ  is  the  judicial  ground  of  the 
justification  of  his  people."  Theology,  II.  194,  195.  There 
is  confessedly  no  natural  union  between  Christ  and  his 
people,  therefore,  argues  Hodge,  there  is  none  between 
Adam  and  his  posterity.  Christ  did  not  include  his  people 
by  race-union  with  them,  therefore  Adam  did  not  include 
his  posterity  by  race-union  with  them.  Christ's  people  did 
not  participate  in  his  obedience,  therefore  Adam's  posterity 
did  not  participate  in  his  disobedience.  Natural  union  be- 
ing thus  excluded,  nothing  but  representative  union  remains. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  as  Christ  vicariously  represented  his 
absent  people  when  he  obeyed,  Adam  also  vicariously  repre* 
sented  his  absent  posterity  when  lie  disobeyed,  and  "his  sin 
is  the  judicial  ground  of  tlie  condemnation  of  his  race,  jE^e- 
ciedy  as  the  righteousness  of  Christ  is  the  judicial  ground 
of  the  justification  of  his  people."    The  correctness  of  this 
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reafloning  depends  npon  that  of  the  assamptiony  that  there 
is  an  exact  aimilarity  between  UDion  in  Adam  and  union  in 
Chrifit.  For  proof  that  this  is  an  erroneous  assumption,  see 
p.  57  sq. 

An  examination  of  the  Westminster  standards  evinoes, 
that  in  the  judgment  of  their  authors  natural  or  substantial 
union  is  the  true  ground  of  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin, 
and  that  vicarious  representation  is  inadequate.  Thej  never 
once  use  the  verb  '^  represent,"  or  the  noun  ^^  representative,'' 
in  their  Confession  of  Faith  and  Catechisms — a  fact  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  assertion  that  '^  representative  union 
was  the  only  one  they  maintained."  The  avoidance  and 
total  omission  of  these  terms,  when  they  were  maidng  care>> 
Id  definitions  of  Adam's  sin,  shows  that  they  regarded 
them  as  unsuitable  in  this  connection.  The  terms  "  rep«> 
naent"  and  '^  representative,"  it  is  true,  occur  in  the  the> 
ological  treatises  of  this  period,  even  in  those  of  the  West^ 
minster  divines  themselves;  but  they  are  excluded  from 
their  dogmatic  formulas,  because  while  hi  a  loose  popular 
sense  Adam  may  be  called  a  representative,  of  the  posterity 
whom  lie  seminally  included,  in  the  strict  scientific  sense  he 
cannot  be.  A  thing  existing  in  one  mode  is  sometimes  said 
to  represent  itself  as  existing  in  another  mode ;  as  when  the 
root  is  said  to  represent  the  tree.  But  the  two  are  one  and 
the  same  thing,  in  two  forms. 

The  Westminster  Assembly  explained  original  sin  and  its 
impntation  by ''  natural  generation,"  ^'  ordinary  generation," 
the  figure  of  a  ^^  root,"  and  the  phrase  ^^  public  person."  All 
the  passages  in  the  Westminster  documents  relating  to 
Adam's  sin  are  the  following:  Confession,  YI.  iii.,  '^They 
being  the  Toat  of  all  mankind,  the  guilt  of  this  sin  was  im* 
pQted,  and  death  in  sin  and  corrupted  nature  conveyed  to 
all  their  posterity  descending  from  them  by  ordinary  g&nsr- 
(ttion,^  Confession,  YU.  it.,  iii.,  ^'  The  first  covenant  made 
with  man  was  a  covenant  of  works,  wherein  life  was  prom- 
ised to  Adam,  and  in  him  to  his  posterity P    Confession, 
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XIX.  i.,  ^^  Grod  gave  to  Adam  a  law,  bj  wliich  he  bound 
hvm  and  all  h\s  posterity  to  obedience."  Larger  Catechidin, 
26,  ^'  Original  sin  is  conveyed  f  i*otu  oar  first  parents  unto 
their  posterity,  by  natural  generation  t "  L.  C.  22,  "  The 
covenant  being  made  with  Adam  as  a  public  person,  not  for 
himsdf  only  but  for  his  posterity^  all  mankind  descending 
from  him  by  ordinary  generation  sinned  in  him  and  fell  with 
hvm^  in  that  first  transgression."  L.  C.  92,  ^^  Tlie  rule  of 
obedience  revealed  to  Adam,  and  to  all  mankind  in  him., 
beside  a  special  command  not  to  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree 
of  knowledge,  was  the  moral  law." 

In  the  first  of  these  statements,  it  is  said  that  '^  the  guilt 
of  the  first  sin  was  imputed,  and  death  and  corruption  of 
nature  is  conveyed,"  becanse  *^  our  first  parents  were  the  root 
of  all  mankind."  This  teaches  natural,  not  representative 
union.  For  the  root  does  not  vicariously  represent  the  tree, 
as  something  other  than  and  difPerent  from  itself,  and  absent 
and  apart  from  it,  but  it  is  the  tree  itself  in  the  first  mode 
of  its  existence.  A  root  buried  in  the  ground  does  not  stand 
for  an  absent  tree,  and  still  less  for  a  non-existent  one. 
When  a  potato  is  planted,  all  the  subsequent  individuals  are 
seminally  present.  The  vital  principle  and  substance  that 
will  produce  them  is  all  in  the  root.  And  the  same  is  true, 
when  the  figure  of  ^^  seed  "  is  taken  instead  of  that  of  a 
*^  root,"  as  is  so  often  the  case  in  Scripture. 

Again,  when  it  is  said  that  ^'  original  sin  is  conveyed  from 
our  first  parents  unto  their  posterity  by  natural  generation,^ 
unity  of  substance  and  nature  is  taught.  Whatever  descends 
by  natural  generation  must  be  seminally  and  substantially 
present  in  the  progenitors.  And  the  same  is  taught  in  the 
explanation  of  the  phrase  "  public  person."  A  public  per- 
son is  described  as  one  ^'  from  whom  all  mankind  descend 
hy  ordinary  generation,  in  whom  aU  mankind  sinned,  and 
with  whom  all  mankind  fell  in  the  first  transgression." 

In  all  these  Westminster  statements,  there  is  not  a  syjla- 
ble  that  teaches  that  Adam  was  a  non-specific  individual 
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who  Ticariotisly  represented  a  non-existent  and  absent  pes- 
teri^.  And  even  if  it  be  conceded  that  the  posterity  were 
existent  and  present jpAy«tca%,  their  merely  physical  exist- 
ence and  presence  wonld  not  justify  the  assertion  that  they 
'^  sinned  with  and  fell  in  him."  The  verbs  ^^  sinned  "  and 
"fell,"  and  the  prepositions  "  with  "  and  "  in/*  are  too  strong 
to  be  applied  to  the  theory  of  vicarious  representation. 
Hen  say  that  a  constituent  acts  ^^  by "  his  representative, 
not "  in  "  and  "  with  "  him- 

(c)  The  temptation  by  Satan  is  best  explained  by  traduci* 
anism.  Upon  the  theory  of  creationism,  it  is  impossible  to 
aoeonnt  for  the  fall  of  the  individual  soul  by  means  of  a 
temptation  of  the  devil.  The  individual  soul  viewed  as 
newly  created  ex  nihilo  is  holy.  The  Calvinistic  creation- 
ist denies  equally  with  the  Calvinistic  traducianist,  that 
Gt)d  creates  a  soul  without  character.  This  is  the  Pelagian 
view.  Grod's  creative  work  is  always  "good,"  and  is  so  pro- 
nounced by  him.  The  soul  as  a  new  creation  must  therefore 
first  be  positively  holy,  and  then  freely  fall  from  this  created 
holiness  into  sin.  And  it  must  be  tempted  to  fall.  But  on 
the  creationist  theory,  there  is  no  possibility  of  a  temptation 
by  Satan,  or  from  any  other  quarter.  And  no  attempt  is 
nuide  by  the  representationist  to  explain  the  fall  of  the  poa* 
terify  by  temptation.  The  only  reason  which  he  assigns  is, 
that  God  wididraws  grace  from  the  posterity.  It  is  not 
80,  in  the  traducian  theory.  In  the  instance  of  the  fall  of 
the  entire  species  in  tlie  first  human  pair,  the  species  was 
tempted  to  fall  in  and  with  Adam.  Adam  and  Eve  were 
mature  and  perfect  in  all  their  powers,  physical,  intellectual, 
a&d  moral.  The  human  nature  acted  in  and  with-  the  two 
onless  individuals,  in  and  with  whom  it  was  created.  In 
them,  it  was  tempted  by  Satan,  and  yielded  to  the  tempta- 
tion. 

((2)  The  universality  of  sin  is  best  accounted  for  by  tra- 

dneianism.    The  fall  being  that  of  the  species  in  the  first 

pair,  is  of  course  coextensive  with  the  spedea.   But. upon 

Vol. 
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the  creationiBt  iheoiy,  the  fall  is  that  of  the  individnal  only. 
Each  aool  apostatizes  from  Gk>d  by  itself.  Why  should 
every  soul  without  exception  fall  f  Why  not  a  fall  of  only 
a  part,  as  in  the  case  of  the  angels,  who  fell  as  individnali^ 
not  as  a  species  ?  A  sonl  as  created  and  holy  ^^  has  the  law 
written  upon  the  heart,  and  power  to  fulfil  it."  (L.  0.  17.) 
Why  should  it  invariably  apostatize  ? 

K  it  be  replied  that  God  withdraws  common  supporting 
grace  in  the  instant  when  he  creates  each  individual  soul, 
and  therefore  every  soul  apostatizes,  this  is  of  the  nature 
of  punishment,  and  punishment  according  to  Scripture  and 
reason  supposes  previous  fault  (culpa).  God  did  not  with- 
draw the  common  supporting  grace  of  his  Spirit  from 
Adam,  until  after  transgression.  But  here,  by  the  sup- 
position of  the  creationist,  is  a  pure  and  holy  soul  fresh 
from  the  hand  of  God,  from  whom  previous  to  its  apostasy 
God  totally  withdraws  one  of  his  own  gifts  by  creation,  in 
order  to  bring  about  apostasy.  The  withdrawing  of  grace 
occurs  not  because  of  apostasy,  but  in  order  to  produce  it. 

If  it  be  said  that  this  is  done  because  of  the  transgression 
-of  Adam,  this  is  a  good  reason  from  the  position  of  tradu- 
cianism,  because  the  withdrawal,  in  this  case,  is  after  the  fall 
•of  I^B posterity  in  and  with  Adam.  An  act  has  now  been 
performed  by  Adam  and  his  posterity  together^  which  makes 
the  withdrawal  of  created  gifts  from  the  whole  unity  right- 
-eous  and  just.  But  from  the  creationist  position,  a  newly 
created  and  innocent  soul  that  never  was  substantially  one 
with  Adam,  and  did  not  participate  with  him  in  the  first 
transgression,  is  deprived  of  certain  created  gifts  by  an  act 
•of  sovereignty.  There  is  no  reason,  upon  this  theory,  why 
»by  the  same  sovereignty  men  might  not  be  deprived  of  Di- 
vine gifts  on  account  of  the  transgression  of  Lucifer.  Upon 
the  theory  of  creationism,  the  withdrawal  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
from  the  newly  created  soul  is  an  arbitrary,  not  a  judicial 
act.  The  so-called  "  guilt "  of  obligation  to  penalty  (reatus 
poenae),  on  the  ground  of  which  the  withdrawment  of  grace 
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rests,  is  putative  and  fictitions,  not  reaL  It  is  constrnctive 
guilt — the  product  of  an  act  of  sovereign  will  which  decides 
that  an  innocent  person  shall  be  liable  to  penal  suffering  be- 
cause of  another's  sin.  As  in  the  gospel  scheme  there  is  a 
"righteousnesa  of  God,"  that  is,  a  constructive  and  unmerited 
righteousness,  when  the  obedience  of  Christ  is  gratuitously 
imputed,  so  in  this  scheme  there  is  an  ^^tmrighteousness  of 
God,"  that  is,  a  constructive  and  unmerited  unrighteousness, 
when  the  disobedience  of  Adam  is  gratuitously  imputed. 
But  this  confounds  all  moral  distinctions  and  destroys  all 
ethics,  by  annulling  the  difference  between  righteousness 
and  unrighteousness,  and  putting  each  in  precisely  the  same 
relation  to  the  Divine  sovereignty. 

If  it  be  replied,  as  it  is  by  those  who  combine  representa- 
tive with  natural  union,  that  between  Adam  and  his  pos* 
terity  there  is  a  natural  union  such  as  does  not  obtain  be- 
tween man  and  Lucifer,  and  that  this  relieves  the  imputation 
of  the  first  sin  and  withdrawal  of  grace  from  the  charge  of 
arbitrariness,  tliis  is  creationism  betaking  itself  to  traducian- 
ism  for  support.  Because,  natural  union  when  examined 
will  be  found  to  be  race-union ;  and  race-union  must  be  total 
not  partial,  psychical  as  well  as  physical,  in  order  to  be  of 
any  use  in  justifying  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin.  Sin 
is  mental,  and  a  merely  bodily  connection  with  Adam  is  not 
a  8u£5cient  ground  for  imputing  his  transgression. 

The  representative  theory  of  imputation  endeavors  to 
parry  the  objection  to  an  arbitrary  punishment  for  another's 
culpability,  by  separating  punishment  (poena)  from  culpa- 
bility (culpa)  and  asserting  that  Adam's  posterity  are  pun- 
ishable for  his  sin,  but  are  not  culpable  for  it.  They  are 
compelled  to  endure  penal  suffering  on  Adam's  account, 
though  they  are  not  chargeable  with  his  fault  or  crime.  To 
this  separation  between  the  punishment  and  the  culpability 
of  Adam's  first  sin,  so  frequently  employed  in  the  later  Cal- 
vinism, but  never  in  the  earlier,  there  are  the  following  ob- 
jections: 
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1.  It  conflicts  with  the  intuitive  conviction  of  the  human 
mind  that  cnlpabilitj  and  punishment  stand  in  the  relation 
of  ccmae  and  effect^  and  hence,  like  these,  are  inseparable. 
A  free  agent  is  punished  because  he  is  culpable.  No  culpa- 
bility, then  no  punishment.  No  cause,  then  no  effect.  That 
there  can  be  an  i/myolwUcmf  obligation  to  endure  the  pun- 
ishment of  culpability,  when  there  is  no  culpability,  contra- 
venes the  common-sense  and  judgment  of  mankind.  ^^  There 
could  be  no  punishment  without  culpability ;  non  esset  rea- 
tus  absque  culpa,"  says  Calvin  (Inst.,  II.  i  8).  The  posi- 
tion that  there  can  be  involuntary  punishment  without  cul- 
pability nullifies  ethics,  as  completely  as  the  position  that 
there  can  be*  an  effect  without  a  cause  nullifies  physics.  No 
more  demoralizing  postulate  could  be  introduced  into  the 
province  of  law  and  penalty.  When  the  instance  of  Christ'B 
suffering  punishment  without  culpability  is  cited  to  justify 
this  in  the  instance  of  Adam's  posterity,  it  is  forgotten  that 
Christ  consented  and  agreed  to  this  uncommon  arrangement, 
while  Adam's  posterity  have  no  option  in  the  matter.  If  an 
innocent  person,  having  the  proper  qualifications  and  the 
right  to  do  so,  agrees  to  suffer  judicial  infliction  for  an- 
other's culpability,  of  course  no  injustice  is  done  to  him  by 
the  infliction ;  but  if  he  is  compelled  to  do  so,  it  is  the 
height  of  injustice. 

2.  The  separation  of  punishment  from  culpability  is  a 
characteristic  of  the  Semi-Pelagian  and  Arminian  anthro- 
pology, and  when  adopted  introduces  a  Semi-Pelagian  and 
Arminian  tendency  into  Augustinianism  and  Calvinism. 
Chrysostom,  and  the  Greek  fathers  generally,  make  this  sep- 
aration. They  explain  fffuiprov,  in  Horn.  12 :  5,  to  mean,  not 
"sinned,"  but  "regarded  as  a  sinner;"  not  culpability 
(culpa),  but  liability  to  suffer  what  is  due  to  culpability 
(poena).  They  denied  that  the  posterity  of  Adam  partici- 
pated by  natural  union  in  the  first  sin,  and  are  culpable  and 
damnable  for  it.  Adam,  they  contended,  only  represented 
his  posterity  in  their  non-existence  and  absence,  and  conse- 
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qnently  the  statement  of  the  Apostle  that  *^  death  passed 
upon  all  men  for  that  all  have  sinned  "  means,  that  all  men 
are  liable  by  the  sovereign  appointment  of  God  to  sufEer 
certain  evils  on  account  of  Adam's  sin,  but  are  not  really 
gailty  of  it  in  his  sight  This  same  interpretation  re- 
appears in  the  modem  Arminianism.  Grotius,  limborch, 
Locke,  Whitby,  John  Taylor,  Wahl,  and  Bretschneider  ex- 
plain fmcLprovj  in  Bom.  12 : 5,  to  mean :  '^  To  be  exposed 
to  suffering  and  death ; ''  ^^  to  be  regarded  as  sinners  ; " 
"peccati  poenam  subire"  (Grotius);  ^^propeceati  culpam 
anstines,"  Wahl:  Clavis,  in  voce.  And  the  reason  for 
giving  snch  an  nncommon  signification  to  an  active  verb 
which  nowhere  else  in  Scriptnre  has  snch  a'  sense,  was 
the  opinion  that  ^^  all  men  sinned  "  representatively,  not 
really. 

This  is  wholly  foreign  to  Augustine.  In  his  theory  of 
imputation,  ^^  death  passed  upon  all  men  because  all  men 
ginned;''  not  because  ^^all  men  were  reckoned  to  have 
sinned."  He  explained  ^/ms/ttoi/,  in  Bom.  5 :  12,  in  its  active 
sense,  and  as  denoting  the  act  of  the  species  in  Adam.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  Adam's  sin  is  both  culpable  and  punishable, 
in  the  posterity.  The  culpability  (reatns  culpae),  as  well 
as  the  obligation  to  suffer  penalty  (reatus  poenae),  passes  by 
participation,  not  by  representation — ^an  idea  unknown  to 
Augustine.  Julian,  for  example,  crowds  him  with  the  com- 
mon objection,  that  the  posterity  could  not  voluntarily  sin  in 
Adam  ^^  before  they  themselves  were  bom,  and  before  even 
their  parents  or  grandparents  were  begotten."  Augustine 
replies,  first  citing  the  high  authority  of  Ambrose  to  the 
same  effect,  by  saying :  ^^  Per  unius  illius  voluntatem  malam 
omnes  in  eo  peccaverunt,  quando  omnes  ille  unus  f uerunt." 
Opus  Imperfectam,  lY.  104.  The  same  reply  is  made  in  a 
multitude  of  instances.  Compare,  De  Mentis,  I.  9 ;  lU.  7 ; 
De  Nnptiis,  11.  6 ;  Opus  Imperfectum,  II.  179 ;  City  of 
God,  XXL  xii. 

This  Augustinian  method  of  defending  the  imputation 
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of  Adam's  sin  passed,  as  we  have  observed  (p.  41  sq.),  to 
the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  creeds  of  the  Bef  ormation,  and 
to  the  Calvinistic  theologians  generally,  down  to  the  17th 
century.  Turrettin,  we  have  seen  (p.  34  sq,),  while  laying 
the  first  stress  upon  representation,  yet  retains  the  doctrine 
of  natural  union  in  connection  with  it,  though  adopting 
creationism.  With  Augustine  and  the  elder  Beformed 
theologians,  he  regards  culpability  and  punishability  as 
inseparable ;  and  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin,  with  him 
as  with  them,  meant  the  imputation  of  hoth  reatns  culpae 
and  reatus  poenae.  While  holding,  of  course,  to  the  sep- 
aration of  punishment  from  culpability  in  the  instance  of 
Christ's  vioaruma  aUmement  for  sin,  he  denies  that  such 
separation  is  possible  when  the  personal  jpunUhment  of 
Adam's  posterity  for  original  sin  is  the  instance.  The  Tri- 
dentine  theologians  had  misemployed  this  valid  separation  of 
the  two  obligations  in  the  case  of  Christ's  suffering,  by  trans- 
ferring it  to  the  ordinary  ethical  relations  of  man  to  the 
moral  law,  in  order  to  establish  their  doctrine  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal penance.  They  contended  that  although  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ  had  freed  the  believer  from  the  culpability  of 
original  sin,  it  had  not  freed  him  altogether  from  its  pun- 
ishment, and  therefore  he  was  still  bound,  more  or  less,  by 
the  reatus  poenae ;  and  must  therefore  do  penance.  From 
the  Tridentine  divines,  this  separation  passed  subsequently, 
for  a  different  dogmatic  reason,  to  the  Arminians,  and  to 
some  of  the  later  Calvinists.  Turrettin  combats  this  Papistic 
distinction.  He  argues  as  follows  to  prove  that  when  orig- 
inal sin  is  in  question,  there  is  no  possible  separation  be- 
tween culpability  and  punishability,  and  that  if  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ  frees  a  believer  from  the  culpability  of  original  sin, 
it  frees  him  from  all  obligation  to  suffer  the  punishment  of 
it.  ^^  The  Papists  erroneously  distinguish  judicial  obligation 
(reatus),  into  obligation  of  culpability  (reatus  culpae),  and  ob- 
ligation to  punishment  (reatus  poenae).  Obligation  of  cul- 
pability, they  say,  is  that  whereby  the  sinner  is  undeserv- 
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ing  of  the  favor  of  Otod  but  degerving  of  bis  wrath  and  ooi^- 
damnatioQ ;  but  obligation  to  pnnishment  is  that  whereby 
he  is  liahle  to  condemnation  and  is  bound  to  it.  The  former 
obligation,  they  say,  was  taken  away  by  Christ;  but  the 
latter  can  remain,  at  least  in  respect  to  the  obligation  to 
temporal  punishment  But  the  falsity  (vanitas)  of  this 
distmction  is  eyident  from  the  nature  of  each.  For  since 
culpability  (culpa)  and  punishment  (poena)  are  correlated, 
and  judicial  obligation  (reatns)  is  nothing  else  than  obliga- 
tion to  a  punishment  that  springs  from  curability  (reatus 
nihil  aliud  est  quam  obligatio  ad  poenam  quam  nascitur  ex 
culpa)j  they  mutually  establish  or  abolish  each  other  (se 
matao  ponunt  et  toUunt);  so  that  if  culpability  and  its 
obligation  is  taken  away,  punishment,  which  cannot  he  in- 
JUeted  except  on  accoimt  of  ctdpahUityy  ought  necessarily 
to  be  taken  away.  Otherwise  it  cannot  be  said  that  cul- 
pability is  remitted  and  its  obligation  taken  away,  if  any- 
thing still  remains  to  be  expiated  by  the  suffering  of  the 
ainner." 

De  Moor  on  Marck  (XY.  yiii.)  repudiates  this  separation 
of  punishment  from  culpability,  in  similar  terms.  ^'  Be- 
pndiauda  prorsus  est  Papistica  distinctio  inter  reatum  cul- 
pae  et  poenae.''  Heppe  (Beformirter  Dogmatik,  Locus 
XY.),  by  quotations,  shows  that  this  was  the  common  view 
among  the  elder  Calvinists.  Amesins  (XII.  2)  founds  the 
obligation  to  suffer  punishment  on  culpability.  ^'  Keatus 
est  obligatio  peccatoris  ad  poenam  justam  sustinendam 
propter  culpam."  Biissen  (IX.  57)  distinguishes  between 
leatos  potentialis  and  actualis,  but  rejects  the  distinction 
between  reatus  culpae  and  poenae.  '^  Beatas  estpotentialisy 
qui  notat  meritum  intrinsicum  poenae,  quod  a  peccato  in- 
separabile  est ;  vel  actttalisj  qui  per  dei  misericordiam  ab 
eo  separari  potest,  per  remissionem  scilicet,  quae  proprie  est 
Teatns  actualis  ablatio.  lUe  pertinet  ad  peccati  demeriiumf 
St  TO  KaroKpiTucov  seu  conde9nnabiUta;tem^  quae  semper, 
peocato  adhaeret.    Iste  vero  ad  demeriti  judicium,  seu  kqt 
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rdxpiftOj  condemnationem,  qaae  toUitur  in  lis  quibns  venia 
peccati  facta  est"  (IX.  59.)  '^  Perperain  vero  a  Pontificiis 
distingaitur  reaius  in  lapsum  ctdjxie  et  poenae:  reatns 
colpae  illis  dicitur,  qno  peccator  ex  se  indignos  est  dei 
gratia,  dignus  antem  est  ipsins  ira  et  damnatione ;  poenae 
verOy  qao  obnoxius  est  damnationi,  et  ad  earn  obligator." 
Brann  (I.  iii.  3, 14)  also  distinguishes  between  potential 
and  actual  obligation,  but  denies  that  punishment  can  be 
separated  from  culpability.  ^^  Inepte  distinguunt  Pontificii 
inter  reatum  poenae  et  reatum  culpae,  quasi  a  nobis  possit 
toUi  reatns  culpae  manente  tamen  reatu  poenae:  quasi 
Christus  nos  liberasset  a  ctdpa^  sed  ita  ut  nos  ipsi  luamus 
poenamy  vel  in  purgatorio,  vel  alibi :  quod  est  f  alsissimum. 
Ubi  enim  nulla  est  oulpaj  ibi  nuUus  prorsus  reattes^  nullaque 
poena  concipi  potest." 

As  late  as  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  we  find  the 
elder  Edwards  objecting  to  the  separation  of  punishment 
from  culpability,  which  is  implied  in  the  passive  significa- 
tion given  to  Hfuifyrov  by  Taylor  and  the  Arminian  writers 
of  that  day.  "  No  instance  is  produced  wherein  the  verb 
^  sin '  which  is  used  by  the  apostle,  when  he  says  ^  all  have 
sinned,'  is  anywhere  used  in  our  author's  sense  for  '  being 
brought  into  a  state  of  suffering,'  and  that  not  as  a  punish- 
ment for  sin.  St.  Paul  very  often  speaks  of  ^  condemna- 
tion,' but  where  does  he  express  it  ^  by  being  made  sinners  ? ' 
Especially  bow  far  is  he  from  using  such  a  phrase  to  sig- 
nify being  condemned  without  guilty  or  any  imputation  or 
supposition  of  guilt.  Vastly  more  still,  is  it  remote  from 
his  language  so  to  use  the  word  ^  sin,'  and  to  say  man  ^  sin- 
neth '  or  ^  has  sinned,'  though  hereby  meaning  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  that  he  by  a  judicial  act  is  condemned.  He 
has  much  occasion  to  speak  of  ^  death,'  temporal  and  eter- 
nal ;  he  has  much  occasion  to  speak  of  ^  suffering '  of  all 
kinds,  in  this  world  and  the  world  to  come ;  but  where  does 
he  call  these  things  ^  sin,'  and  denominate  innocent  men 
^  sinners,'  or  say  that  they  ^  have  sinned,'  meaning  thereby 
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that  they  are  brought  into  a  state  of  suffering  t "  Original 
Sin,  IL  iy.  L 

The  position  that  there  may  be  pnniabnient  without  cul- 
pabOitjy  in  the  instance  of  Adam's  posterity,  is  sought  to  be 
snpported,  as  we  have  before  noticed,  by  the  paraUel  be* 
tween  Adam  and  Christ.  It  is  said  that  Christ  confessedly 
suffered  pnnishment  ^^for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world" 
(1  John  2 : 2)  without  being  culpable  for  them,  and  there- 
fore Adam's  posterity  may  suffer  pnnishment  for  Adam's 
first  sm  without  being  culpable  for  it  If  Christ  may  en- 
dme  penal  suffering  for  a  sin  in  which  he  did  not  partici- 
pate, then  Adam's  posterity  may  also.  This  is  the  standing 
argament  of  the  representationist,  and  is  often  accompanied 
with  the  assertion  that  the  two  unities  are  so  exactly  alike, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  the  tradncianist  to  hold  that  Adam's 
posterity  are  inherently  and  personally  culpable  through 
their  union  with  Adam,  and  not  also  hold  that  believers 
are  inherently  and  personally  meritorious  through  their 
union  with  Christ ;  that  participation  in  Adam's  disobe- 
dience carries  with  it  participation  in  Christ's  obedience. 
Bat  an  examination  will  show  that  the  two  unities,  though 
alike  in  some  particulars,  are  wholly  unlike  in  others ;  so 
that  certain  characteristics,  particularly  those  of  vicarious- 
neas  and  gratuitousness,  that  are  connected  with  one  cannot 
be  with  the  other.  St.  Paul  himself  directs  attention  to 
some  points  of  difference  in  the  parallel.  See  Bom.  5 :  15, 
16. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  Christ  suffered  freely  and  volnfUO' 
Tthf  for  the  sin  of  man,  but  Adam's  posterity  suffer  neces* 
Barily  and  involuntarily  for  the  sin  of  Adam.  Christ  was 
nnder  no  obligation  to  suffer  penalty  for  man's  sin,  and  had 
he  so  pleased  need  not  have  suffered  for  it.  ^^  No  man 
taketh  my  life  from  me,  but  I  lay  it  down  of  myself,"  John 
10 :  17, 18.  Phil.  2 :  6,  7.  But  Adam's  posterity  oim  penal 
BofEering  on  account  of  Adam's  sin,  and  have  no  option  in 
i^ard  to  its  endurance.    They  do  not,  like  Christ,  volun- 
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teer  and  agree  to  suffer,  bat  are  oompelled  to  aofiter ;  and 
their  Buffering,  unlike  that  of  Christ,  is  accompanied  with 
the  sense  of  ill-desert.  Original  sin  as  imputed,  inherent, 
and  propagated,  is  felt  to  be  guilt,  is  confessed  as  such,  and 
is  forgiven  as  such.  This  implies  that,  unlike  Christ,  they 
must  in  some  way  have  committed  the  sin  for  which  they 
feel  personally  guilty,  and  for  which  they  are  liable  to  suffer 
eternal  death. 

2.  Secondly,  Christ  was  undeservedly  punished  when  he 
suffered  for  Uie  sin  of  man ;  but  Adam's  posterity  are  not 
undeservedly  punished  when  they  suffer  for  the  sin  of 
Adam.  Christ  ^^ suffered  the  just  for  the  unjust;"  but 
Adam's  posterity  do  not  suffer  the  just  for  the  unjust 
Christ  was  innocent  of  the  sin  for  which  he  suffered ;  but 
Adam's  posterity  are  not  innocent  of  the  sin  for  which  they 
suffer.  Consequently  inherent  and  personal  guilt  is  sepa- 
rable from  punishment  in  the  instance  of  Christ's  suffering, 
but  not  in  that  of  Adam's  posterity. 

3.  Thirdly,  Christ  was  a  eub^Uute  when  he  suffered,  but 
Adam's  posterity  are  the  principals.  They  do  not  suffer  in 
the  place  of  sinners  when  they  suffer  for  Adam's  sin,  but 
they  suffer  as  sinners.  They  are  not  vicarious  sufferers,  as 
Christ  was.  They  suffer  for  themselves,  not  for  others. 
Consequently,  the  imputation  of  sin  to  Christ  was  con- 
structive and  putative ;  but  the  imputation  of  sin  to  Adam's 
posterity  is  real,  like  that  in  the  case  of  an  actual  criminal. 

4.  Fourthly,  the  purpose  of  Christ's  suffering  is  expia- 
tory /  that  of  the  suffering  of  Adam's  posterity  is  retrihA- 
iwe.  Christ  endured  penalty  in  order  to  the  remission  and 
removal  of  sin ;  but  Adam's  posterity  endure  penalty  solely 
for  the  satisfaction  of  justice.  Their  suffering  obtains 
neither  the  remission  nor  the  removal  of  sia. 

5.  Fifthly,  the  guilt  of  Adam's  sin  did  not  rest  upoa 
Christ  as  it  does  upon  Adam's  posterity,  and  hence  he  could 
voluntarily  consent  and  agree  to  endure  its  penalty,  without 
being  under  obligation  to  do  so.    Christ  was  free  from  the 
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guilt  of  Adam's  sin,  both  in  the  Bense  of  cnlpa  and  poena. 
Bat  the  posterity  are  obligated  bj  both.  Christ  therefore 
•offers  as  an  innocent  person  to  expiate  a  sin  in  which  he 
did  not  participate ;  bnt  Adam's  posterity  suffer  as  guilty 
persons  to  satisfy  the  law  for  a  sin  in  which  they  did  par- 
ticipate/ 

This  comparison  of  the  union  of  Christ  and  his  people 
with  that  of  Adam  and  his  posterity  shows  dearlyi  that 
Giurist's  relation  to  the  penal  suffering  which  he  voluntarily 
eudured  was  radically  different  in  several  particulars  from 
that  which  Adam's  posterity  sustain  to  the  penal  suffering 
which  they  involuntarily  endure,  and  that  it  is  a  great 
error  to  argue  from  one  union  to  the  other,  so  far  as  these 
partietUars  are  concerned ;  and  especially  in  regard  to  the 
particulars  of  vicariousness  and  gratuitousness.* 

The  obvious  fallacy  in  this  aignment  from  the  parallel 
between  Christ  and  Adam  lies  in  the  assumption,  tliat  be- 
cause there  may  be  vicarious  jpenoZ  suffering  there  may  be 
yiemojxB  sinning ;  and  that  because  there  may  be  gratni* 

*  B  nfty  be  objectecU  tfaai  on  the  trednnian  iheofy  the  hnmea  luitiire  of  Chzist 
did  pMJJMpate  in  Adam's  nn,  beoaine  it  was  a  fraotional  part  of  the  origiiial 
hsntta  nainre  which  oommitted  thia  cin.  This  is  tme ;  and  if  Chxiat  had  been 
bon  bj  ordinary  genocafelon,  and  his  hnmen  nature  had  not  been  enpematorelly 
pnpered  for  a  nnkn  with  the  Divine,  he  would  have  shared  the  oommon  gidlt 
of  Adam's  sin.  Bat  the  effect  of  the  mizaoolons  conception  and  incsmation 
vpon  Ohriit's  bnmaaity  was,  to  abolish  both  the  guilt  and  the  pollution  derived 
tfanoi^  the  Virgin  motiier  from  Adam.  GSirist^s  fanman  natore  was  both  josti- 
Sed  sad  sMintlfied,  before  it  was  sssnmed  into  onion  with  the  Logos ;  Justified 
prolcpticslly,  as  were  the  Old  Testament  nints,  on  the  ground  of  an  atonement 
yet  to  be  made,  and  sanctified  completely  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
This  Joitificatkm  and  sanetifioaticn  of  Christ's  human  nature  was  tsatsmount 
to  BfOB-partiflipation  in  Adam's  sin.  For  it  plsoed  Christ's  human  nature  in  the 
nme  Itmoeent  asoApwfeci  state  that  the  common  human  nature  was  in  by  otea- 
tloD,  and  before  apostasy.  See  p.  89L  For  Owen's  statement  on  this  point,  see 
Onmmimion  with  the  Trinity,  L 

*  ¥niile  dissenting  from  the  Tiews  of  Hodge  upon  the  nature  of  the  union 
btdimcu  Adam  snd  his  posterity,  sad  of  the  imputation  of  the  first  sin,  the 
writer  hss  the  most  ptolcmnd  respect  lorthe  opinions  of  this  learned  and  logicsl 
t>m^in  With  the  exception  of  the  eUerBdwards,  to  no  divine  is  Ameriosa 
ttwckgy  more  indebted. 
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tous  Jtuti/icaiion  without  any  merit  on  the  part  of  tlie 
juBtified,  there  may  be  grataitoaa  condemnation  without 
any  ill-desert  on  the  part  of  the  condemned.  The  former 
is  conceivable,  bat  the  latter  is  not.  One  person  may 
obey  in  the  place  of  others  in  order  to  saye  them;  but 
one  person  may  not  disobey  in  the  place  of  others  in  or- 
der to  rain  them.  Christ  could  sufiFer  by  mere  representa- 
tion for  his  absent  people,  for  the  purpose  of  their  justi- 
fication ;  but  Adam  could  not  sin  by  mere  representation 
for  his  absent  posterity,  for  the  purpose  of  their  condemna- 
tion. 

Those  who  force  the  parallel  between  Adam  and  Christ 
so  far  as  to  make  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  precisely 
like  that  of  Christ's  righteousness,  commit  the  great  error 
of  supposing  that  sin,  like  righteousness,  may  be  imputed  to 
man  in  two  ways :  namely,  meritoriously,  and  unmeritori- 
ously  or  gratuitously.  This  is  contrary  both  to  Scripture 
and  reason.  St.  Paul  teaches  that  rigJUeotLWiesa  may  be 
imputed  either  tcarh  64>eCKaffuiy  or  tcarit,  ^apiv  =  Boipedv  = 
X^U  epytov.  Bom.  3 :  21,  24,  28 ;  4 :  3-6.  He  asserts 
that  righteousness  may  be  placed  to  a  man's  account  either 
deservedly  or  undeservedly ;  either  when  he  has  obeyed  or 
when  he  has  not  obeyed.  ^'  To  him  that  worketh,  is  the 
reward  not  reckoned  of  grace,  but  of  debt  But  to  him 
that  worketh  not,  but  beHeveth  on  him  that  justifieth  the 
ungodly,  his  faith  is  counted  for  righteousness,"  Bom.  4 : 
4,  5.  But  St.  Paul  nowhere  teaches  the  same  thing  re- 
specting sin.  He  never  says  that  sin  may  be  put  to  a  man's 
account  either  deservedly  or  undeservedly ;  either  when  he 
has  sinned  or  when  he  has  not  sinned.  His  doctrine  is 
that  of  Scripture  uniformly,  that  sin  is  always  imputed  to 
man  and  angel  xarh  wpelXfffia;  never  S<0p€cLv^  never  ;^6>pl9 
efyy<oVy  never  undeservedly  and  gratuitously.  Tlie  punish- 
ment of  man's  disobedience  he  denominates  ^^  wages,"  but 
the  reward  of  his  obedience  he  denominates  a  *'  gift."  Bom. 
6 :  23.    Christ's  obedience,  which  is  the  same  thing  as  ^^  the 
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nghteonsness  of  God''  (Bom.  1 :  17 ;  9:8),  can  be  a  gift  to 
bU  people ;  but  Adam's  disobedience  cannot  be  a  gift  to 
his  posterity.  Heaven  can  be  bestowed  upon  the  sinner  for 
nothing  that  he  has  done ;  but  hell  cannot  be.  The  char- 
acteristic of  gratuitousness,  or  absence  of  inherent  desert,- 
caa  be  associated  with  righteousness,  but  not  with  unright- 
eousness.   8hedd :  On  Bomans  4 : 3. 

Tnrrettin  directs  attention  to  this  radical  difference  be- 
tween the  imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness,  and  that  of 
Adam's  sin.  He  shows  that  the  nature  of  the  imputation 
is  not  identical  in  both  cases,  but  differs  in  respect  to  the 
ground  and  Tea,90n  of  the  imputation.  The  ground  and 
reason  lAJtidicialdJiAforermCy  when  Christ's  obedience  is 
imputed,  but  inherent  and  jperaondl  when  Adam's  disobe- 
dience is  imputed.  His  language  is  as  follows:  ^'Christ 
by  his  obedience  is  rightlj  said  to  constitute  us  righteous 
not  by  inherent  righteousness,  but  by  imputed :  as  Rom. 
4:6  teaches,  and  verse  19  implies,  where  the  contrast  with 
the  antecedent  condemnation  is  mentioned.  For  those  are 
constituted  righteous  before  God  who  are  absolved  from 
merited  punishment  on  account  of  the  obedience  of  Christ 
imputed  to  them,  not  less  than  Adam's  posterity  are  con- 
stitDted  unrighteous,  that  is  liable  to  death  and  condemna- 
tion, on  account  of  the  disobedience  of  Adam.  Nor  does 
it  follow,  that  because  Adam  constituted  us  unrighteous 
effioimily,  through  the  prqpagcstion  of  i/rJierent  depravity 
(effective,  per  propagationem  vitiositatis  inhaerentis),  on  ac- 
count of  which  we  are  liable  to  death  before  God,  Christ 
in  like  manner  constituted  us  forensically  and  judicially 
righteous  before  God  by  an  inherent  righteousness  given  to 
ns  by  himself.  Because  the  scope  of  the  apostle,  which 
alone  is  to  be  considered,  does  not  tend  to  this,  but  only  ex- 
hibits the  ground  of  the  condemnation  on  the  one  side,  and 
of  the  justification  on  the  other,  in  our  union  with  the  first 
and  second  Adam  respectively,  as  to  the  fact  (rem),  though 
the  mod^  of  the  union  is  different,  owing  to  the  diversity  of 
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the  snbject.'  Institntio,  XYL  ii.  19.  It  is  plain  that  Tor- 
rettin  here  f  oimdB  the  impatation  of  Adam's  sin,  upon  some 
kind  of  participation  in  it  Adam,  he  says,  constituted  his 
posterity  unrighteous  "  effective,  per  propagationem  vitiosi- 
tatis  inhaerentis."  The  propagation  of  inherent  hbliness 
is  not  the  waj  in  which  Christ  makes  his  people  righteous. 
The  ground  of  the  imputation  of  Adam's  disobedience,  ac- 
cording to  this  statement  of  Turrettin,  is  different  from  that 
of  the  imputation  of  Christ's  obedience,  because  '^  the  mode 
of  the  union  is  different,  owing  to  the  diversity  of  the  sub- 
ject," or  agent.  The  former  imputation  rests  upon  some- 
thing propagated,  inherent,  and  subjective  in  the  posterity ; 
the  latter  rests  upon  something  wholly  objective — namely, 
the  sovereign  decision  and  judicial  declaration  of  God. 

The  common  distinction  between  legal  and  evangelical 
righteousness  also  shows  that  righteousness  may  be  imputed 
in  two  ways,  but  sin  in  only  one.  "  The  foundation,"  says 
Turrettin  (XVI.  iii.  7),  "of  imputation,  is  either  in  the  merit 
and  worth  of  the  person  to  whom  something  is  imputed,  or 
else  it  is  outside  of  the  person,  in  the  mere  grace  and  com- 
passion of  him  who  imputes.     The  first  mode  is  legal  im- 

^ "  Keo  ti  AdAmiu  nos  injiutoB  oonstituit  effective  per  propagationem  viii- 
outatifl  inhaerentia,  propter  qnam  etiam  rei  samua  mortia  coram  deo ;  aequitor 
pariter  Christum  nos  jiistos  coastitaere  per  joatifioationem  forensem  jndicii  dei 
per  justitiam  inhaerentem  nobia  ab  ipso  datam.  Quia  Bcopna  Apostoli,  qui 
nnioe  respiciendas,  non  eo  tendet,  sed  tantnm  vtdt  aperire  fundamentum  com- 
mnnionis  reatue  ad  mortem,  et  juris  ad  vitam,  ex  unione  nosti'a  com  Adamo 
primo  et  secimdo,  quoad  rem,  licet  modus  sit  diTersus  propter  dirersitatem 
■abjeoti.*'  This  phraseology  of  Turrettin,  taken  by  itself,  would  teaoh  the 
mediate  imputation  of  Adam*s  sin;  which  Turrettin  combated.  If  Adam^s 
posterity  are  constituted  unrighteous  merely  and  ofily  **  by  the  propagation  of 
inherent  depravity  *'  (and  this  is  all  he  says  here),  this  was  the  view  of  Plaoaeaa. 
But  in  other  places,  Turrettin  abundantly  teaches  that  there  is  a  reason  for  this 
propagation  of  depravity — ^namely,  the  immediate  imputation  of  the  first  sin. 
The  propagation  of  inherent  depravity  requires  ah  explanatory  and  justifying 
reason ;  but  the  advocate  of  mediate  imputation  in  denying  the  imputation  of 
the  first  sin  itself,  gives  none.  So  far  as  Turrettin  held  to  natural  union,  the 
logical  reason  for  the  propagation  of  depravity  would  be  the  imputation  of  the 
first  sin  to  the  posterity  because  of  their  participation  in  it ;  so  far  as  he  held  to 
representative  union,  the  logical  reason  would  be  the  imputation  of  the  first  bib 
to  the  posterity  constructively,  and  without  participation. 
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patation,  and  the  last  evangelical  imputation."  It  is  clear 
that  while  both  of  these  impatations  apply  to  righteousness, 
only  one  of  them  is  applicable  to  sin.  Obedience  may  be 
imputed  to  man  both  legally  and  evangelically,  bat  disobe- 
dience may  be  imputed  to  him  only  legally. 

The  inference  that  because  God  gratuitously  imputes 
Christ's  righteousness  to  Ohrist's  people,  he  also  gratuitous- 
ly imputes  Adam's  sin  to  Adam's  posterity,  is  the  same 
kind  of  fallacy  that  lies  in  the  inference  that  because  God 
^rorks  in  the  human  will  "  to  will  and  to  do  "  when  it  wills 
rightly,  he  also  works  in  it  "  to  will  and  to  do  "  when  it  wills 
wrongly.  And  to  argue  that  if  gratuitous  imputation  is  not 
trne  in  the  case  of  Adam's  sin,  it  is  not  true  in  the  case  of 
Christ's  righteousness,  is  like  arguing  that  if  God  is  not 
the  author  of  sin  by  direct  efficiency,  he  is  not  the  author 
of  holiness  by  direct  efficiency.  Both  errors  proceed  upon 
the  false  assumption,  that  God  sustains  precisely  the  same 
relation  to  holiness  and  sin.  But  holiness  and  sin  are  abso- 
Inte  and  irreconcilable  contraries ;  so  that  some  things  that 
are  true  of  the  former  are  untrue  of  the  latter.  God  may 
be  the  author  of  holiness,  but  not  of  sin.  He  can  "  give," 
that  is  gratuitously  and  undeservedly  impute,  righteousness, 
bntnot  unrighteousness.  He  can  pronounce  a  man  innocent 
when  he  is  guilty,  because  Christ  has  obeyed  for  him ;  but  he 
cannot  pronounce  a  man  guilty  when  he  is  innocent,  because 
Adam  disobeyed  for  him.  These  are  self-evident  proposi- 
tions, and  intuitive  convictions;  and  they  agree  with  the 
Scripture  representations  respecting  the  difference  between 
the  imputation  of  righteousness,  and  the  imputation  of  sin. 

3.  Thirdly,  the  physiological  argument  favors  traducian- 
ism.  Sex  in  man  implies  a  species,  and  a  species  implies 
that  the  entire  invisible  rudimental  substance  of  the  poster- 
ity is  created  in  the  first  pair  of  the  species.  In  nature 
Tuuversally,  the  Creator  does  not  create  a  species  piecemeal. 
The  term  *^  species  "  has  a  two-fold  definition,  according  to 
the  point  of  view  taken.    A  species  may  be  defined  at  its 
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beginning,  prior  to  its  generation  and  propagation ;  or  at 
its  close,  subsequent  to  its  generation  and  propagation.  In 
the  first  case,  the  species  is  a  unity  ;  in  the  second  case,  it 
is  an  aggregate,  or  multitude. 

Defining  in  the  first  manner :  (a)  A  species  is  a  single 
invisible  nature  created  in  a  primitive  pair  of  individu- 
als, which  nature,  by  division  of  substance  through  genera- 
tion and  propagation,  becomes  a  multitude  of  individuals. 
This  defines  the  human  species  at  the  beginning  of  its  his- 
tory, or  at  the  moment  of  its  creation  on  the  sixth  day.  He 
who  saw  Adam  and  Eve  prior  to  the  conception  of  Gain, 
saw  the  human  species  in  its  first  mode.  The  species  then 
was  one  and  undistributed,  in  the  first  pair  of  individuals. 

Defining  in  the  second  manner :  {h)  A  species  is  a  multi- 
tude of  individuals,  who  are  procreated  portions  of  a  single 
invisible  nature  that  was  created  in  a  primitive  pair,  and 
have  descended  from  them  in  a  natural  succession  of  fam- 
ilies. This  defines  the  human  species  at  the  dose  of  its 
history,  or  at  the  end  of  the  world.  He  who  shall  see  all 
the  individuals  of  the  human  species  in  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, will  see  the  human  species  in  its  second  mode.  The 
species  then  will  be  a  multitude,  not  a  unity. 

Naturalists  generally  define  in  the  second  manner :  that 
is,  as  an  aggregate  of  individuals.  De  CandoUe  defines  a 
botanical  species  as  ^^  a  collection  of  all  the  individuals 
which  resemble  each  other  more  than  they  resemble  any- 
thing else ;  which  can  by  mutual  fecundation  produce  fer- 
tile individuals ;  and  which  reproduce  themselve  by  genera- 
tion, in  such  a  manner  that  we  may  from  analogy  suppose 
them  to  have  sprung  from  a  single  individual."  Penny 
Cyclopaedia :  Article,  Species.  Qnatref ages  defines  an  ani- 
mal species  as  ^^  a  collection  of  individuals  more  or  less  re- 
sembling each  other,  which  may  be  regarded  as  having 
descended  from  a  single  primitive  pair,  by  an  uninterrupted 
and  natural  succession  of  families."    Human  Species,  I.  iii. 

A  species,  or  a  specific  nature,  is  that  primitive  invisible 
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rabfltance,  or  plastic  principle^  which  Grod  created  from  non- 
entity, B8  the  rodimental  matter  of  which  all  the  individuals 
of  the  species  are  to  be  composed.  The  first  oak  tree,  for 
example,  contained  the  seminal  snbstanoe  of  all  oak  trees. 
The  Creator  has  exerted  no  strictlj  creative  power  in  the 
line  of  the  oak,  since  he  originated  that  v^etable  species. 
He  has  exerted  onlj  a  sustaining  and  providential  agency, 
in  the  propagation  of  individual  oak  after  individual  oak, 
as  this  agency  is  seen  in  the  law  of  vegetable  growth.  This 
doctrine  of  the  creation  of  a  species  is  taught  in  Gen.  2 :  5. 
God  "  made  every  plant  of  the  field,  i^ore  it  vhxs  in  the 
earthy  and  every  herb  of  the  field,  h^are  it  grew.^^ '  This 
describes  the  origination  ex  nihilo  of  a  species  in  the  vege- 
table kingdom.  A  plant  made  by  God  ^^  before  it  was  in 
the  earth,  and  before  it  grew,"  could  not  have  been  an 
evolution  out  of  the  earth.  It  is  true  that  into  the  com- 
position of  the  first  oak  there  entered  various  material  ele- 
mrats  that  were  already  in  existence,  the  earths  and  gases, 
bnt  these  did  not  constitute  the  oak  proper.  The  oak  itself, 
considered  as  a  new  and  previously  non-existent  species, 
was  that  invisible  j>rinciple  of  vegetable  life  which  the 
creator  originated  ex  nihilo,  in  this  particular  instance,  by 
which  these  earths  and  gases  were  built  up  into  the  visible 
oak.  It  belongs  among  those  ^'  things  invisible  "  of  which  the 
eternal  Son  of  God  is  said  to  be  the  creator,  in  Col.  1 :  IB. 
It  is  one  of  those  ^^  things  not  seen  "  (^^  ^xuvofihfa)  of  which 
the  ''  things  seen  ^  (rh  fikeirSfteiHi)  are  made.  Heb.  11 : 1, 8. 
Hodge  (Theology,  II.  80-82)  explains  the  original  invisi- 
bility of  a  species  by  the  following  quotations.  "  The  im- 
material [invisible]  '  principle,"  says  Agassiz,  ^^  determines 

'Thii  U  the  rendering  at  the  Septnagint  and  Yolgate.  The  Targnms  and 
Syxiio  raider :  ^^  Kow  no  plant  of  the  field  waa  yet  in  the  earth,  and  no  herb  of 
the  field  had  yet  sprouted  forth.  ^'    Bpeaker^a  Commentary,  in  looa 

*  "IsTisible "  ia  preferable  to  "immaterial"  in  thia  conneotion,  beoaoae  the 
**iBiinaterial*'  atrictly  speaking  ia  the  mental  and  tpirUual.  Phyuoal  life  ia 
*"^hv.  It  belongs  to  the  material  world.  It  ia  matter,  not  mind;  bat  in  an 
^niiUile  state  or  moda 
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the  constancy  of  the  species  from  generation  to  generation, 
and  is  the  source  of  all  the  varied  exhibitions  of  instinct  and 
intelligence  which  we  see  displayed.  The  constancy  of  spe- 
cies is  a  phenomenon  dependent  upon  the  immaterial  [in- 
visible] nature.  All  animals  may  be  traced  back  in  the 
embryo  to  a  mere  point  upon  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  bearing 
no  resemblance  whatever  to  the  future  animal.  But  even 
here,  an  immaterial  [invisible]  principle  which  no  external 
influence  can  prevent  or  modify  is  present,  and  determines 
its  future  form ;  so  that  the  egg  of  a  hen  can  produce  only 
a  chicken,  and  the  egg  of  a  codfish  only  a  cod."  Similarly 
Dana  says,  that  '^  the  true  notion  of  the  species  is  not  in  the 
resulting  group,  but  in  the  idea  or  potential  element  which 
is  at  the  basis  of  every  individual  of  the  group."  "  Here," 
says  Hodge,  "we  reach  solid  ground.  Unity  of  species  does 
not  consist  in  unity  or  sameness  of  organic  structure,  in 
sameness  as  to  size,  color,  or  anything  merely  external ; 
but  in  the  sameness  of  the  immaterial  [invisible]  principle 
or  ^potential  idea'  which  constitutes  and  determines  the 
.sameness  of  nature." 

This  view  of  life  as  an  invisible  formative  principle  lies 
under  all  the  historical  physics,  and  has  been  adopted  by 
^the  leading  scientific  minds.  ITone  but  the  materialists 
-^have  rejected  it,  and  their  speculations  have  been  destruc- 
tive of  scientific  progress  whenever  they  have  prevailed. 
Agassiz'  "invisible  principle,"  and  Dana's  "idea"  or  "po- 
tential element "  is  the  same  thing  as  the  "  vis  vitae "  of 
Haller,  the  "nisus  formativus"  of  Blumenbach,  the  "vis 
medicatrix  naturae"  of  Stahl,  the  "living  principle"  of 
Hunter,  the  "individuating  principle"  of  Coleridge,  the 
"animating  form"  of  Saumerez.  " The  animating  form," 
says  Saumerez  (Physiology,  1.  16, 17),  "  of  a  physical  body, 
is  neither  its  external  organization  nor  its  figure,  nor  any  of 
those  inferior  forms  which  make  up  the  system  of  its  visi- 
ble qualities;  but  it  is  the  power,  which  not  being  that 
organization  nor  those  visible  qualities,  is  yet  able  to  pro- 
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dnce,  to  preserve,  and  to  employ  them.  It  is  the  presiding 
principle  which  constitutes  the  power  of  the  system ;  the 
bond  of  its  elementary  part;  the  cement  that  connects 
them  in  one  whole;  the  efficient  caase  whence  the  individ- 
uality of  every  system  arises,  and  in  which  the  form  it 
assnmes  resides.  It  is  the  power  by  which  the  hnman  spe- 
cies differs  from  the  brate,  the  brute  from  the  vegetable, 
the  vegetable  from  inanimate  matter ;  it  is  the  cause  that 
inanimate  matter  is  converted  into  organs  living  and  active ; 
that  the  acorn  is  evolved  into  an  oak ;  that  the  brute  em- 
bryo is  evolved  into  an  animal,  and  the  liuman  embryo  into 
a  man."    Compare  Heinroth  :  Anthropologie,  54. 

The  generation  and  propagation  of  individuals  succeeds 
the  creation  of  a  species,  in  the  Biblical  account.  God  hav- 
ing originated  an  invisible  specific  nature  or  substance, 
then  provides  for  its  division  and  propagation  into  a  multi- 
tude of  distinct  and  separate  individuals.  This  is  taught  in 
Gen.  1 :  12.  "  The  earth  brought  forth  grass  and  herb 
yielding  seed  after  his  kind,  and  the  tree  yielding  fruity 
whose  seed  is  in  itself,  after  his  kind."  This  is  vegetable 
propagation.  The  generation  of  the  animal  is  taught  in 
Gen.  1 :  22.  ''  Be  fruitful  and  multiply."  In  the  Mosaic 
cosmogony,  the  creation  of  a  species  is  the  base,  and  its 
evolution  into  individuals  is  the  superstructure.  Every  true 
and  real  species  begins  by  a  creative  fiat,  back  of  which 
there  is  no  species  of  this  kind  in  existence.  A  true  and 
real  species  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  evolution,  because 
this  implies  existing  substance  to  be  evolved.  But  when 
the  invisible  specific  substance  has  been  originated  from 
non-entity,  it  then  develops.  When  God  has  made  a  vege- 
table species  "  before  it  was  in  the  earth,"  it  then  "  yields 
seed  after  its  kind." 

That  the  species  contains  all  the  individuals,  is  proved  : 
(a)  Bj  non-sexual  propagation.  In  the  lowest  range  of 
v^table  and  animal  life,  propagation  is  without  sex.  The 
moner  (cell)  simply  divides  itself  into  two  (fission) ;  and 
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these  divide  again,  and  bo  on  indefinitely.  Here  the  child 
is  as  old  as  the  parent.  Boget:  Physiology,  11.  583. 
Again  in  the  instance  of  propagation  by  bads  (gemmation), 
the  cell  protrudes  a  part  of  itself.  It  buds.  And  this  pro- 
truded part  may  exist  either  partially  or  entirely  separate 
from  the  stock.  In  both  fission  and  gemmation,  there  is 
no  impregnation  of  egg  by  sperm,  of  female  by  male. 

Now  in  both  of  these  instances,  the  creative  act  that 
originated  ex  nihilo  the  species  or  primitive  type,  inlaid  in 
it  all  that  evolves  from  it  either  by  fission  or  by  gemma- 
tion. The  species  is  capable  of  producing  all  this  series  by 
innumerable  splittings  or  dividings,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  a  second  creative  act  of  God.  This  is  all  prepared 
and  provided  for,  in  the  one  act  that  originated  the  species 
from  non-entity, 

{h)  Sexual  propagation,  which  is  the  usual  method  in  the 
higher  plants  and  animals,  also  proves  that  the  species  con- 
tains all  the  individuals.  The  two  sexes  may  exist  in  one 
individual,  who  is  hermaphrodite,  or  double-sexed.  In 
most  of  the  higher  plants,  every  blossom  contains  both  the 
male  organs  (the  stamen  and  anther),  and  the  female  organs 
(the  pistil  and  germ).  The  garden  snail  produces  eggs  in 
one  part  of  the  sexual  gland,  and  in  another  part  sperm, 
but  the  conjunction  of  the  two  individuals  is  requisite  to 
impregnation. 

The  majority  of  plants  are  hermaphrodites.  Only  a  few, 
like  the  willow  and  poplar,  and  some  aquatic  plants,  propa- 
gate themselves  by  sex  in  two  individuals.  But  in  the  ani- 
mal world,  the  rule  is  the  reverse.  Propagation  of  a  spe- 
cies, here,  is  by  male  and  female  individuals;  and  each 
successive  pair  is  the  offspring  of  a  preceding  pair,  and  so 
backward,  until  the  very  first  primitive  pair  is  reached. 
This  primitive  pair  was  a  creation  ex  nihilo;  and  the  crea- 
tor of  the  first  pair  created  in  and  with  them  the  invisible 
but  real  substance  of  all  their  posterity. 

A  species,  or  specific  nature,  then,  though  an  invisible 
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principle,  is  a  real  entity,  not  a  mere  idea.  When  God 
ereates  a  primordial  substance  which  is  to  be  individaalized 
by  propagation,  that  which  is  created  is  not  a  mental  ab- 
straction, or  general  term  having  no  objective  correspond- 
ent A  specific  nature  has  a  real  existence,  not  a  nomi- 
nal. 

The  dispute  between  the  realist  and  nominalist  is  easily 
settled,  if  the  parties  distinguish  carefully  between  specific 
and  non-specific  substance ;  or,  in  other  words,  between  or- 
ganic and  inorganic  substance.  When  specific  or  vital  sub- 
stance is  in  view,  then  realism  is  the  truth ;  the  species  is  a 
reality  equally  with  the  individuals  that  are  produced  out 
of  it  Both  species  and  individuals  are  entities.  But  when 
there  is  no  species ;  when  there  is  no  vital  specific  substance 
oat  of  which  the  individual  is  produced ;  then  the  only 
reality  is  the  individual.  "  Species,"  in  this  case,  is  em- 
ployed in  a  nominal  and  improper  sense.  It  is  only  an  ab- 
stract term,  denoting  a  collection  of  individuals  who  are  the 
only  reality  in  the  case. 

Accordingly,  the  answer  to  the  question  between  realism 
and  nominalism :  namely,  whether  a  general  conception  has 
objective  reality  or  not,  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the 
thing  referred  to.  The  dispute  between  the  parties  has 
overlooked  this.  In  respect  to  certain  things,  the  assertion 
of  the  nominalist  is  cori'ect ;  in  respect  to  certain  others, 
the  readist  is  correct.  For  example,  the  general  conception 
of  an  ink-stand  has  no  objective  correspondent,  because  ink- 
stands are  not  propagated  from  a  specific  substance  or  nat- 
ure. They  are  inorganic,  non-vital  substance.  They  are 
not  a  spedes.  They  are  only  individuals.  The  only  reality 
is  the  particular  single  ink-stand.  ''  Ink-stand,"  as  a  gen- 
eral term,  is  merely  a  name,  not  a  thing.  The  assertion  of 
the  nominalist  is  correct  here.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
crystal  There  is  no  propagation  of  crystals  from  a  com- 
mon specific  substance.  The  only  reality  here  is  the  indi- 
Tidaal  crystal    Again,  there  is  no  objective  correspondent 
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to  such  general  terms  as  biped,  quadruped,  animal,  vegeta- 
ble, etc.,.  becaase  these  denote  classes  or  orders,  not  species ; 
neither  is  there  an  objective  correspondent  to  the  general 
term  "  state  "  or  "  nation."  "  Although  we  speak  of  com- 
munities as  sentiept  beings ;  although  we  ascribe  to  them 
happiness  and  misery,  desires,  interests,  and  passions  ;  noth- 
ing really  exists  or  feels  but  indwiduals.^^  Paley:  Moral 
Philosophy,  VI.  xi.  The  individuals  of  a  nation  are  not 
propagated  out  of  the  nation,  but  out  of  the  race.  There  is 
no  English  or  French  propagation.  Propagation  is  Imman, 
not  national.  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen  are  primarily 
the  sons  of  Adam,  and  only  secondarily  the  sons  of  Alfred 
and  Clovis. 

But  the  general  conception  of  an  oak,  an  eagle,  a  lion,  or 
a  man,  has  objective  reality,  because  each  of  these  is  a  spe- 
cies. All  of  them  belong  to  the  organic  world.  The  indi- 
vidual oak  is  a  portion  of  a  primitive  invisible  substance, 
which  substance  really  exists,  because  God  created  it  from 
nothing  "  in  the  day  that  he  made  every  plant  of  the  field 
before  it  was  in  the  earth,"  Gen.  2  :  5.  The  oak  has  two 
modes  of  existence,  while  the  crystal  has  only  one.  The 
oak  first  exists  as  a  single  specific  nature,  and  then  after- 
wards as  a  multitude  of  individuals.  The  crystal  has  no  ex- 
istence but  that  of  the  single  particular  crystal.  And  the 
same  is  true  of  the  eagle,  the  lion,  and  the  man.  In 
reference  to  these  propagated  things,  realism  is  correct  in 
asserting  that  the  general  conception  has  objective  reality, 
and  nominalism  is  incorrect  in  denying  it. 

Realism,  then,  is  true  within  the  sphere  of  »pecifiOy  or- 
ffaniCy  SLiidjprapagated  heiug  ;  and  nominalism  is  true  within 
that  of  non-specific^  inorganic^  and  unprcfpagated  being. 
"  Crystal,"  as  a  general  conception,  denotes  only  the  col- 
lective aggregate  of  all  the  individual  crystals  that  ever  ex- 
ist. The  individual,  here,  is  the  only  actual  and  objective 
reality.  But  "  man,"  as  a  general  conception,  denotes  not 
only  the  collective  aggregate  of  all  the  individual  men  that 
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ever  erist,  bnt  also  that  primitive  hnman  nature  of  which 
they  are  fractional  parts,  and  out  of  which  they  have  been 
derived.  The  individnal,  in  this  instance,  is  not  the  only 
actual  and  objective  reality.  The  species  is  real  also.  The 
one  human  nature  in  Adam  was  an  entity,  as  truly  as  the 
multitude  of  individuals  produced  out  of  it.  The  primitive 
unity  '^  man  "  was  as  objective  and  real,  as  the  final  aggre- 
gate "  men." 

There  is  a  spurious  realism  arising  from  a  wrong  definition 
of  the  term  ^^  human  nature."    Human  nature  is  sometimes 
explained  to  be  merely  a  common  property  of  a  substance, 
like  "  rationality  "  or  "  immortality."    As  all  individual  men 
have  rationality  and  immortality  as  a  characteristic  quality, 
80  all  men  have  ^'  humanity,"  or  ^'  human  nature  "  as  a  char- 
acteristic quality.    Human  nature,  as  thus  defined,  is  only 
an  attribute,  or  adjunct  of  each  individual ;  and  the  whole 
of  "  human  nature,"  in  this  case,  belongs  equally  and  alike 
to  each  individual,  as  does  the  whole  of  the  property  or  qual- 
ity of  rationality  or  immortality.    Dr.  Hodge,  in  his  expla- 
nation of  realism,  and  objections  to  it,  so  understands  and 
defines  "  human  nature."    He  regards  it  as  an  adjunct  of  the 
individual ;  as  something  united  with  it.     He  explains  it  as 
'^  the  manifestation  of  the  general  principle  of  humanity  in 
^nion  wUh  a  given  corporeal  organization."    Theology,  H. 
5L    "An  individual  man  is  a  given  corporeal  organization, 
in  which  humanity  as  a  general  life  or  force  is  jpresent.^^ 
Theology,  IL  52.     "  That  which  constitutes  the  species,  or 
genus,  is  a  real  objective  existence,  one  and  the  same  nu- 
merically as  well  as  specifically.     This  one  general  sub- 
stance eadsts  in  every  individual  belonging  to  the  species, 
and  constitutes  its  essence."    Theology,  H.  53.     "  Individ- 
^  men  are  the  manifestations  of  this  substance,  numeri- 
cally and  specifically  one  and  the  same,  in  connection  with 
their  several  corporeal  organizations."    Theology,  11.  64. 
Se  illustrates  his  view,  by  magnetism,   electricity,   etc. 
^  As  magnetism  is  a  force  in  nature  existing  antecedently, 
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independently,  and  ontside  of  any  and  all  individnal  mag* 
nets ;  and  as  electricity  exists  independently  of  the  Leyden 
jars  in  which  it  may  be  collected,  or  through  which  it  is 
manifested  as  present ;  so  humanity  exists  antecedently  to 
individual  men,  and  independently  of  them."  Theology, 
11.  52. 

This  is  an  erroneous  definition.  Human  nature  is  a  ^- 
sto/noej  not  the  property  or  quality  of  a  substance.  It  is  not 
the  property  or  quality  of  an  individual  substance,  but  is 
itself  a  specific  or  general  substance.  Nor  is  it  a  specific  or 
general  substance  added  to,  or  tmited  with  an  individual ; 
because  the  latter  is  only  an  individualized  jx^rt  of  the 
former.  Nor  is  it  a  ^^  general  principle  manifesting  itself  in 
a  given  corporeal  organization."  All  of  these  definitions  are 
incorrect.'  Human  nature  is  a  specific  or  general  substance 
created  in  and  with  the  first  individuals  of  a  hmiian  spe* 
cies,  which  is  not  yet  individualized,  but  which  by  oi-dinary 
generation  is  subdivided  into  parts,  and  these  parts  are 
formed  into  distinct  and  separate  individuals  of  the  species. 
The  one  specific  substance,  by  propagation,  is  metamor- 
phosed into  millions  of  individual  substances,  or  persons. 
An  individual  man  is  a  fractional  part  of  human  nature 
separated  from  the  common  mass,  and  constituted  a  partic- 
ular person  having  all  the  essential  properties  of  human 
nature.  The  individual  Socrates,  for  example,  is  not  a  pre- 
viously existing  "  corporeal  organization,"  to  which  "  human 
nature,"  either  in  the  sense  of  a  property  like  rationality, 
or  in  the  sense  of  a  "  general  substance,"  or  "  general  prin- 
ciple," is  (xddedy  but  he  is  a  distinct ^r^  of  the  human  nat- 
ure created  in  Adam,  which  part  has  been  separated  from 
the  common  mass  and  individualized  by  ordinary  genera- 

^  AnBelm  oomplamed  of  this  Mine  miaappreheziaion  of  the  notion  of  a  speoieg, 
on  the  part  of  BoBoellin  and  the  NominalistB.  He  contended  that  general  eon- 
oeptioni  were  not  mere  flatns  yooIb,  bat  denoted  mbataneea.  *'  Nondum  inteU^- 
git,**  he  aays  of  BoBoellio,  "qnomodo  plores  honmiea  in  specie  sint  onus  homo ; 
non  potest  intelligere  aliqnid  esse  ^^ftip^p^T"t  niai  individaom.**  Banr :  Drei- 
einigkeitdehre,  H.  411  sq. 
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tion,  and  which  individualized  part  has  the  very  same  prop- 
erties that  the  common  maaa  haB,  but  a  different  form. 
Suppose  that  a  bit  of  clay  is  broken  ofF  from  a  lai^er  mass^ 
and  then  moulded  into  a  cnp.  This  cup  now  has  an  individ- 
ual/(^rm  that  is  peculiar  to  itself ^  such  as  it  did  not  have 
before  it  was  broken  off  and  moulded.  This  cup  still  has  all 
the  specific  properties  of  day ;  such  as  extension,  color,  min- 
eral and  earthy  elements,  etc.  But  the  clay  that  is  in  this 
isdiyidnal  cup,  is  not  the  day  that  is  left  in  the  lump  from 
which  it  was  broken  off.  Nor  is  it  the  clay  that  is  in  other 
individnal  cups,  that  have  been  formed  from  other  pieces 
broken  off  from  the  lump.  Neither  is  this  cap  a  piece  of 
clay  without  properties,  to  which  a  certain  set  of  properties 
belonging  to  the  lump  are  added;  but  it  is  simply  a  piece 
of  the  lump  itself,  having  all  the  essential  properties  of  the 
claj,  but  with  an  individual  shape  peculiar  to  itself.  Take 
ano&er  illustration  of  individuality.  There  is  a  definite 
and  fixed  amount  of  carbon  in  the  universe.  A  certain  part 
of  it  is  individualized  under  the  providential  law  of  crystalli- 
zation, and  becomes  a  black  diamond ;  and  a  certain  other 
part  of  it  is  individualized  by  the  same  method,  and  be- 
comes the  Kohinoor.  The  substance  of  each  of  these  in- 
diridnal  diamonds  is  a  fraction  of  carbon,  taken  from  the 
original  sum  total  of  carbon  in  the  universe.  But  the  foi-m, 
^^  individuality  J  of  the  one  is  quite  different  from  that  of 
the  other.  And  no  atom  of  the  carbon  that  enters  into  the 
black  diamond  enters  into  the  Kohinoor.  Similarly,  no 
int^rant  of  that  portion  of  ^^ human  nature"  which  con* 
Btitates  the  individual  Peter,  is  an  integrant  of  the  individ- 
nal John.  But  John  is  as  truly  human  as  Peter.  The 
common  properties  of  human  nature  belong  to  each  alike.' 

*  TIm  inqniry  maj  ttriw  whether  oarbon,  here,  is  not  a  tpeoies,  snd  the  eryital 
M  iadindnal  under  H— co&tnry  to  what  was  said  on  p.  69,  respecting  the  inor- 
gaoio  iphan.  The  reij^y  1%  that  the  eryslal  though  having  an  indiTidnalitjr  has 
Bots<pee(/le  individuality.  This  reqnires  that  the  individual  be  prodnoed  by 
propsgatioD,  and  have  no  other  properties  than  those  which  are  in  the  specifio 
"bituoe.    Bat  a  erystel  is  not  piodnced  by  propagation,  and  even  in  tite  in- 
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Another  illustration  of  individuality  is  famished  by  the 
magnetic  stone.  If  it  be  broken  into  small  fragments,  each 
piece  will  be  a  complete  magnet  by  itself,  having  all  the 
qualities  of  the  original  unity.  Each  fragment  wUl  have  its 
magnetic  poles,  and  its  point  of  indifference,  like  the  undi- 
vided mass.  The  only  difference  will  be  in  the  quantity 
and  the  form ;  that  is,  in  the  individuality  of  the  piece. 

The  question  respecting  the  priority  of  the  universal 
(the  species)  and  the  individual  (res)  arises  here.  Whether 
the  universal  is  prior  to  the  individuals,  depends  upon  what 
individuals  are  meant.  If  the  first  two  individuals  of  a 
species  are  in  mind,  then  the  universal,  i.e.  the  species,  is 
not  prior,  but  simultaneous  (universale  in  re).  The  instant 
God  created  the  first  pair  of  human  individuals,  he  created 
the  human  nature  or  species  in  and  with  them.  But  if  the 
individuals  subsequent  to  the  firat  pair  are  in  mind,  then 
the  universal,  i.e.  the  species,  is  prior  to  the  individuals 
(universale  ante  rem).  Grod  created  the  human  nature  in 
Adam  and  Eve  before  their  posterity  were  produced  out  of  it. 

Accordingly,  the  doctrine  of  *^ universale  ante  rem"  is 
the  true  realism,  in  case  ^^  res  "  denotes  the  individuals  of 
ihQ posterity.  The  species  as  a  single  nature  is  created  and 
exists  prior  to  its  distribution  by  propagation.  The  uni- 
versal as  a  species  exists  before  the  individuals  (res)  formed 
out  of  it.  And  the  doctrine  of  "  universale  in  re  "  is  the 
true  realism,  in  case  "  res  "  denotes  only  the  Ji/rst  pair  of 
individuals.  The  specific  nature  as  created  and  existing  in 
these  two  primitive  individuals  (res)  is  not  prior  to  them, 
but  simultaneous  with  them.' 

tUnoe  of  the  diamond,  whioh  is  the  pmeit  form  of  oarbon,  it  is  not  absolately, 
free  from  other  propertieB  than  thoae  of  carbon ;  while  anthracite,  charcoal,  and 
graphite,  and  other  individual  forma  of  carbon  are  highly  impure.  Oarbon, 
however,  ia  one  of  those  general  terma  which  denote  an  objeotiye  reality  within 
the  sphere  of  inorganic  being,  and  ao  far  goea  to  prove  the  tnxth  of  realiam. 
The  original  aom  total  of  carbon  ia  aa  objeotiTcly  real,  aa  any  one  of  ita  individ- 
naUxed  parta. 

'  On  realiam  and  nominaliam,  aee  Haaae:  Anaelm,  H  77 ;  Neander :  Hiatory, 
IV.  856;  Domer:  Peraon  of  Christ,  IL  877;  Ueberweg:  Hiatory  of  Philoao- 
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Tradacianism^  or  propagation,  on  the  side  of  the  body 
presents  less  difficulty,  and  is  adopted  by  creationism.  It 
should  not  be  confined  to  the  body  but  extended  to  the  soul, 
for  the  following  physiological  reasons : 

1.  Man  at  every  point  in  his  history,  embryonic  as  well 
as  foetal,  is  a  union  of  soul  and  body,  of  mind  and  matter. 
He  is  both  psychical  and  physical.  There  is  no  instant, 
when  he  is  a  mere  brute.  An  embryo  without  a  rational 
principle  in  it  would  be  brutal,  not  human.  The  human 
embryo  is  only  potentially  a  human  body ;  and  it  is  also 
potentially  a  human  soul.  The  development  of  the  psychi- 
cal part  keeps  pace  with  that  of  the  physical.  The  body 
of  a  new-bom  infant  is  as  distant  from  the  body  of  man- 
hood, as  the  mind  of  a  new-born  infant  is  from  the  mind 
of  manhood.  That  the  human  egg-cell  under  the  microA 
scope  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  canine  egg-cell,  does 
not  prove  that  the  two  are  identical  in  species.  If  they 
were,  the  evolution  of  one  into  a  man  and  the  other  into  a 
dog  is  unaccountable.  There  must  be  a  psychical  principle 
in  one  that  is  not  in  the  other,  which  makes  the  difference 
in  the  growth  and  development  of  each.  The  fact  that 
there  is  no  manifestation  of  mind,  does  not  prove  that  tliere 
is  no  mental  principle  in  the  human  embryo.  The  new- 
bom  child  reveals  moral  and  mental  traits  as  little  as  does^ 
the  unborn  child.  Foeticide  is  murder  in  the  eye  of  God, 
and  of  a  pure  human  conscience ;  but  it  could  not  be,  un- 
less there  is  rational  as  well  as  animal  life  in  that  which  is 
kOled.  Were  there  merely  and  only  a  physical  entity  with- 
out a  psychical,  the  extinguishment  of  this  life  would  no 
more  be  criminal  than  the  crushing  of  a  caterpillar.  Crea- 
tionists themselves  suppose  a  very  early  creation  of  the  in- 
dividual soul,  and  its  infusion  into  the  body.  Some  make 
the  date,  the  fortieth  day  after  conception. 

In  the  foetal  state,  the  soul  sleeps  as  it  does  in  the  in- 

Vhj,  L  365  iq. :  Baor :  Dieiemigkoii,  IL  406  aq. ;  Baamgartea-OnuiaB :  De  yexo 
idioluticonua  realiam  et  nomiiuklium  ducnmina. 
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fant,  or  the  adult ;  only  it  is  a  oontinual  sleep.  But  the 
soul  is  as  really  existent  in  its  sleeping  state,  as  in  its  wak- 
ing state.  "  Sleep,"  says  Saumerez  (Physiology,  I.  231), 
^^  is  that  condition  of  the  system  when  the  sentient  and  ra« 
tional  principles  have  a  total  suspension  of  action,  when 
external  impressions  are  of  none  effect,  and  the  mind  itself 
is  in  a  dormant  state.  Such  is  the  natural  condition  of  the 
foetal  state,  that  the  various  substances  are  absent  upon 
which  the  organs  of  sense  and  of  sensation  are  destined  to 
act ;  and  the  organs  themselves  are  not  properly  evoked. 
Sleep,  therefore,  must  be  its  natural  condition." 

2.  The  creation  of  the  soul  subsequently  to  the  concep- 
tion of  the  body,  and  its  infusion  into  it,  is  contrary  to  all 
the  analogies  in  nature.  Under  the  common  providence  of 
God,  as  seen  in  nature,  one  portion  of  a  living  organism  is 
not  first  propagated,  and  then  a  second  part  created  and 
added  to  it.  Composition  and  juxtaposition  of  parts  is 
not  the  method  in  propagation ;  but  generation  and  growth 
of  the  whole  individual  creature  at  once,  and  altogether. 
"  Nature,"  says  Bolingbroke,  borrowing  from  Bacon,  "  does 
not  proceed  as  a  statuary  proceeds  in  forming  a  statue,  who 
works,  sometimes  on  the  face,  sometimes  on  one  part,  and 
sometimes  on  another;  but  ^rudimenta  partium  omnium 
simul  parit  et  prodncit : '  she  throws  out  altogether,  and  at 
once,  the  whole  system  of  every  being,  and  the  rudiments 
of  all  the  parts.  The  vegetable  or  the  animal  grows  in 
bulk,  and  increases  in  strength  ;  but  it  is  the  same  from  the 
first."  Patriot  King.  So,  too,  the  soul  and  the  body  have 
a  parallel,  and  equal  growth. 

"  Nature,  oresoent,  does  not  grow  alone 
In  thews  and  bulk ;  but  as  this  temple  waxes. 
The  inward  service  of  the  mind  and  soul 
Grows  wide  withal." — ^Hamust,  I.  iii. 

3.  If  the  body  is  propagated  and  the  soul  created,  the 
body  is  six  thousand  years  older  than  the  soul,  in  the  iu- 
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atooce  of  an  individual  of  this  generation.    Personal  identity 
ii  jeoparded  bj  such  an  hypothesis. 

Tke  doctrine  of  the  creation  of  a  specific  nature  that  is 
psychical  as  well  as  physical,  and  its  individualization  by 
propagation,  is  a  mystery  like  that  of  all  creation  ex  nihilo, 
and  is  a  matter  of  faith.  The  creation  of  all  mankind  in 
Adam  cannot  be  explained.  All  that  can  be  done,  is  to 
keep  the  doctrine  clear  of  self-contradiction.  ^^  By  faith 
we  rationally  understand  {voovfbcp)  that  the  worlds  were 
framed  by  the  word  of  Grod,"  Heb.  11 : 3.  By  the  exercise 
of  the  same  kind  of  reasonable  faith,  we  understand  that 
all  men  existed  and  apostatized  in  the  first  human  pair.C^/f  J.'« .  •i.'. .. 
The  fall  in  Adam  is  a  doctrine  of  revealed  religion,  not  of 
natural  religion.  Hnman  consciousness  and  observation 
teach  the  doctrine  of  sin,  but  not  of  the  sin  in  Adam.  If 
the  Scriptures  teach  this,  and  the  symmetry  of  doctrine  re- 
qnires  it,  and  all  the  analogies  of  nature  favor  it,  and  it  ex- 
plains other  doctrines  that  are  inexplicable  without  it,  then 
it  is  rational  to  hold  it  as  a  constituent  part  of  the  Christian 
system.  And  in  some  form  or  other,  the  sin  in  Adam  is 
afBrmed  in  all  evangelical  anthropologies. 

Bnt  like  all  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion,  there 
is  an  element  of  reason  and  intelligence  in  this  mystery,  and 
it  is  possible  to  say  something  in  its  defence.  The  follow- 
ing particulars  are  to  be  noted,  in  this  reference : 

1.  The  distinction  between  "nature ''and  "person"  re- 
quired in  Traducianism,  is  acknowledged  to  be  valid  in  both 
Trinitarianism  and  Christology.  God  is  one  nature  in  three 
persons.  Christ  is  one  person  in  two  natures.  In  these 
q>heres,  the  general  term  "nature"  denotes  an  objective 
entity  or  substance,  as  much  as  the  general  term  "  person." 
Bealism,  not  nominalism,  is  the  philosophy  adopted  by  the 
chnrch,  when  constructing  the  doctrines  o{  the  Trinity  and 
theGrod-man.  Traducianism  carries  this  same  distinction 
into  anthropology.  Man  was  originally  one  single  hnman 
natare,  which  by  propagation  became  millions  of  persons. 
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This  human  nature  was  as  much  an  objective  reality  as  the 
Divine  nature.    And  a  human  person  is  of  course  a  reality. 

2.  The  individualization,  or  personalizing,  of  a  common 
nature  in  and  by  its  issuing  persons,  is  wholly  different  in 
anthropology  from  what  it  is  in  theology.  Human  genera- 
tion is  infinitely  diverse  from  eternal  generation  and  pro- 
cession. Each  trinitarian  person  is  the  whole  Divine  natnre 
in  a  particular  mode  or  "  form  of  God,"  Phil.  2:6;  but 
each  human  person  is  only  ^pc/rtion  of  the  human  nature 
in  a  particular  mode  or  form  of  man.  In  trinitarianism, 
there  is  no  division  and  distribution  of  essence;  bat  in 
anthropology  there  is.  The  persons  of  the  trinity  are,  each 
one  of  them,  the  same  numerical  essence,  identical,  and  enr 
tire.  "When  it  is  said,  that  the  Son  is  "  of  "  the  essence  of 
the  Father,  the  preposition  Ik  is  not  used  partitively,  as  it  is 
when  it  is  said  that  an  individual  man  is  "  of  "  the  substance 
of  mankind.  The  trinitarian  persons  are  also  said  to  be 
"  in  "  the  essence — a  preposition  never  used  respecting  a 
human  person.  God  the  Father  is  not  a  portion  of  the  Di- 
vine essence,  but  is  the  whole  essence  in  that  hypostasis. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit.  But  a  human 
person  is  only  a  part  of  the  specific  human  nature.  If  we 
should  suppose  God  to  create  a  human  species  that  was  in- 
tended to  be  propagated  into  a  million  of  human  pereons  or 
individuals,  and  that  the  distribution  of  substance  was  to  be 
mathematically  equal  in  every  instance,  then  each  individ- 
ual of  such  a  species  would  be  one-millionth  part  of  it. 

Adam  and  Eve  were  two  human  persons  created  by  God, 
on  the  sixth  day.  In  and  with  them,  God  also  created  the 
entire  invisible  nature  of  the  human  species ;  the  masculine 
side  of  it  in  Adam,  the  feminine  in  Eve.  This  nature  was 
complex:  being  both  psychical  and  physical,  spiritual  and 
material/  Adam  and  Eve  procreated  Cain  "in  their  own 
image  and  likeness,"  Q«n.  5:3.    As  they  were  each  of 

1  Greationiam  aaoerti  that  it  was  inoomplez  and  simple.    It  was  only  ^hysiatti 
and  material. 
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them  a  sjntheBis  and  union  of  body  and  Bonl^  00  was  their 
son.  This  son  was  an  individualized  part  of  the  psjchico- 
physical  nature  that  was  created  and  inclnded  in  the  par- 
ents. Abel  was  another  individnalized  part.  Four  individ- 
uals now  constituted,  and  also  inclnded  the  hnman  species, 
instead  of  two  as  at  first.  ^'  Human  nature  "  was  now  com- 
prised in  four  persons,  instead  of  two.  By  ordinary  gen- 
eration, the  specific  nature  was  still  further  subdivided  and 
individualized  into  millions  of  persons.  There  is  no  crea- 
tion ex  nihilo  in  this  process,  but  procreation  out  of  an  exist- 
ing substance.  He  who  looked  upon  Adam  and  Eve  in  Eden, 
the  moment  after  their  creation,  saw  the  whole  human  race 
in  its  first  form.  And  he  who  shall  look  on  the  millions  of 
individuals  in  the  day  of  judgment,  will  see  the  same  human 
race  in  its  last  form.  The  difference  between  the  two  vis- 
ions is  formal,  not  material. 

3.  The  conception  of  a  "  nature  ^  or  "  specific  substance  " 
mnst  be  kept  metaphysical  in  Anthropology,  as  it  is  in 
Theology  and  Christology.  All  visible  and  ponderable  ele- 
ments must  be  banished,  and  we  must  think  of  a  substance 
that  is  unextended,  invisible,  and  formless.  It  was  at  this 
point,  that  Tertullian  and  other  traducianists  erred.  They 
attempted  to  explain  the  mystery  by  "  atoms,"  "  corpuscles," 
and  "  animalcules." 

In  conceiving  of  the  one  human  nature  of  which  all  in- 
dividual men  are  portions,  we  are  to  think  of  an  invisible, 
in  accordance  with  Heb.  11 :  3.  "  The  things  which  are 
Been  were  not  made  of  things  that  do  appear."  Visibilities 
were  made  out  of  invisibilities.  This  way  of  conceiving  is 
possible,  so  far  as  the  psychical  or  mental  side  of  the  human 
nature  is  concerned.  The  mind  of  man  is  substance ;  yet 
Bpiritnal  substance,  occupying  no  space  and  having  no  form. 
It  is  also  possible,  so  far  as  the  physical  or  bodily  side  of 
the  human  nature  is  concerned.  For  scientific  physiology 
cannot  stop  with  the  microscopic  cell.  It  goes  back  of  this, 
^  the  invisible  life  which  no  microscope  can  exhibit,  as  the 
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ultimate  or  metaphysical  mode  of  the  human  body.  The 
yital  principle  is  as  invisible  as  the  haman  spirit  itself, 
though  it  is  animal,  not  rational  entity  or  substance.  We 
can  think  of  the  inyisible  substance  or  formative  principle 
of  a  human  body  as  still  in  existence,  although  the  body 
as  a  visible  organization  and  an  extended  form  has  been 
/dissolved  to  dust  for  centuries.  The  body  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  as  an  invisible,  is  still  a  part  of  the  physical 
universe.  It  has  not  been  annihilated.  And  yet  it  is  as 
difficult  to  explain  its  present  existence,  as  to  explain  its 
ly^existence  in  Adam.  "  The  life,"  says  our  Lord,  "  is  more 
than  the  meat.''  The  invisible  principle  that  animates  the 
body  is  ^^  more,"  that  is,  more  reid  and  jf^ermanenty  than 
the  food  that  nourishes  it,  or  even  the  material  elements 
which  it  builds  up  into  a  visible  form. 

The  elder  Edwards  was  unquestionably  tending  towards 
the  Augnstinian  doctrine  of  a  specific  human  nature,  in  his 
scheme  of  a  unity  of  Adam  and  his  posterity  constituted  by 
Divine  omnipotence  working  after  the  manner  of  a  contin- 
ual creation,  in  unifying  the  acts  and  affections  of  the  pos- 
terity. The  defect  in  this,  is  the  absence  of  an  underly- 
ing evhskuicey  to  be  the  ground  and  support  of  the  phenom- 
enal acts  and  exercises.  Adam's  posterity  lack  substantial 
being  in  him,  on  this  theory.  Had  Edwards  definitely 
employed  the  old  category  of  ^^  substance,"  instead  of  "  a 
communion  and  coexistence  in  acts  and  affections  "  (Orig- 
inal Sin,  Works,  II.  483),  he  would  have  simply  reaflBrmed 
the  doctrine  of  Augustine,  of  the  more  orthodox  of  the 
schoolmen,  and  of  the  theologians  of  the  Beformation — 
namely,  that  the  posterity  were  one  in  Adam  as  '^  natura," 
"massa,"  "substantia."  A  mere  "unity  of  acts  and  af- 
fections" brought  about  by  a  Divine  constitution,  would 
not  be  a  unity  of  nature  and  substantial  being.  Neither  is 
this  conceivable.  For  acts  and  affections  require  a  subject ; 
and  this  subject  must  be  either  an  individual  substance,  or 
a  specific  substance ;  either  an  individual  soul,  as  the  crea- 
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tionist  postnlates,  or  a  specific  one,  as  the  tradudanist  con- 
tends. 

In  some  places  Edwards,  however,  suggests  that  there 
mj  be  unity  of  subskmce  between  Adam  and  his  posterity. 
"Prom  these  things,"  he  says  (Original  Sin,  Works,  11. 
487),  ^^  it  will  clearly  follow  that  identity  of  conscioosness 
depends  wholly  on  a  law  of  natnre,  and  so  on  the  sovereign 
will  and  agency  of  God ;  and  therefore,  that  personal  iden- 
tity, and  so  the  derivation  of  the  pollution  and  guilt  of  past 
sins  in  the  same  person,  depends  on  an  arbitrary  divine  con- 
dUution;  and  this,  even  though  we  should  allow  the  same 
oonsdousness  not  to  be  the  only  thing  which  constitutes 
oneness  of  person,  but  should,  beside  that,  suppose  sameness 
of  substatuse  requisite.  For  even  this  oneness  of  created 
Bubstance,  existing  at  different  times,  is  merely  dependent 
identity — dependent  on  the  pleasure  and  sovereign  consti- 
tntion  of  him  who  worketh  all  in  all." 

The  following  are  the  principal  objections  urged  against 
the  theory  of  Traducianism : 

1.  It  is  said  that  it  conflicts  with  the  doctrine  of  Christ's 

sinlessness.     It  does  not,  if  the  doctrine  of  the  miraculous 

ooneeption  is  held.     The  Scriptures  teach  that  the  human 

natnre  of  our  Lord  was  perfectly  sanctified,  in  and  by  his 

conception  by  the  Holy  Ghost.     Sanctification  implies  that 

the  nature  needed  sanctification.    Had  Christ  been  bom  of 

Mary's  substance  in  the  ordinary  manner,  he  would  have 

been  a  sinful  man.    His  humanity  prior  to  conception  was 

an  undividualized  part  of  the  common  human  nature.    He 

was  the  "seed  of  the  woman,"  the  "  seed  of  David."    As 

Bach  simply,  his  human  nature  was  like  that  of  Mary  and 

of  David,  fallen  and   sinful.    It  is  denominated   "sinful 

flesh,"  in  Rom.   8:3.    It  rehired  perfect  sanctification 

before  it  could  be  assumed  into  union  with  the  second  trin- 

itarian  person,  and  it  obtained  it  through  the  miraculous 

coneepaon.     Says  Pearson  (Creed,  Art.  HI.),  "the  orig- 

^  and  total  sanctification  of  the  human  nature  was  first 

Vol,  n,— 6 
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necessary,  to  fit  it  for  the  personal  union  with  the  Word, 
who  out  of  his  infinite  love  humbled  himself  to  become 
fleshy  and  at  the  same  time  out  of  his  infinite  purity  could 
not  defile  himself  by  becoming  sinf  ol  fiesh.  The  human 
nature  was  formed  by  the  Spirit,  and  in  its  formation  sanc- 
tified, and  in  its  sanetification  united  to  the  Word."  See 
Christology,  pp.  29-35 ;  Shedd  :  Bomans,  8:3.. 

Theologians  have  confined  their  attention  mainly  to  the 
sanetification  of  Christ's  human  nature,  saying  little  about 
itBju8ti/io(Ui(m.  But  a  complete  Christology  must  include 
the  latter  as  well  as  the  former.  Any  nature  that  requires 
sanetification  requires  justificoition  /  because  sin  is  guilt  as 
well  as  pollution.  The  Logos  could  not  unite  with  a  human 
nature  taken  from  the  Yirgin  Mary,  and  transmitted  from 
Adam,  unless  it  had  previously  been  delivered  from  both 
the  condemnation  and  the  corruption  of  sin.  The  idea  of  re- 
derrvpiJwn^  also,  includes  both  justification  and  sanetification ; 
^nd  it  is  conceded  that  that  portion  of  haman  nature  which 
the  Logos  assumed  into  union  with  himself  was  redeemed. 
His  own  humanity  was  the  "first  fruits"  of  his  redemptive 
•work.  "Christ  the  first  fruits,  afterwards  they  tliat  are 
Christ's,"  1  Cor.  15 :  23.  Consequently,  the  doctrine  ia  not 
fully  constructed,  unless  this  side  of  it  is  presented. 

So  far,  then,  as  the  guilt  of  Adam's  sin  rested  upon  that 
unindividualizcd  portion  of  the  common  fallen  nature  of 
Adam  assumed  by  the  Logos,  it  was  expiated  by  the  one  sac- 
rifice on  Calvary.  The  human  nature  of  Christ  was  pre- 
pared for  the  personal  union  with  the  Logos,  by  being  justi- 
.fied,  as  well  as  sanctified.  "  God  was  manifested  in  the  flesh, 
was  justified  {iBuc(ua)3v)  by  {iv)  the  Spirit,"  1  Tim.  3 :  16. 
Here,  the  "  fiesh "  denotes  the  entire  humanity,  psychical 
and  physical,  and  it  was  "  justified."  The  justification  in 
this  instance,  like  that  of  the  Old  Testament  believers,  was 
proleptical,  in  view  of  the  future  atoning  death  of  Christ/ 

^  That  the  antithedSf  here,  between  tf'tfpl  and  vyf^/co,  is  the  same  as  in  1 
.  Pet.  8 :  18,  and  Bodl  1 : 8, 4 :  namely,  between  the  humanity  and  the  diTimty  in 
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The  gradons  redemptioa  of  the  humanity  which  the 
Logos  assamed  into  anion  with  himeelf,  is  a  familiar  point 
in  the  patristic  Christologj.  Angnstine  (Enchiridion,  xxxvi.) 
teaches  it  as  follows :  ^^  Wherefore  was  this  nnheard-of 
glory  of  being  united  with  deity  conferred  on  human  nature 
—a  glory  which,  as  there  was  no  antecedent  merit,  was  of 
ootirse  wholly  of  grace— except  that  here  those  who  have 
looked  at  the  matter  soberly  and  honestly  might  behold  a 
dear  manifestation  of  the  power  of  GkKi's  free  grace,  and 
might  understand  that  they  are  justified  from  their  sins  hy 
ihe  9ame  grace  which  made  the  man  Christ  Jesus  free  from 
the  possibility  of  sin  ? "  To  the  same  effect,  Athanasius 
(Contra  Arianos,  IL  Izi.)  says  that  Christ's  human  nature 
was  ^^  first  saved  and  redeemed  {iaclAij  koX  i^Xev^epcoAi;),  and 
80  became  the  means  of  our  salvation  and  redemption." 

S.  It  is  objected  that  traducianism  implies  division  of 
sabstance,  and  that  all  division  implies  extended  material 
substance.  Not  necessarily.  When  it  is  said  that  that 
which  is  divisible  is  material,  divisibility  by  man  is  meant. 
It  is  the  separation  of  something  that  is  visible,  extended, 
and  ponderable,  by  means  of  material  instruments.  But 
there  is  another  kind  of  divisibility  that  is  effected  by  the 
Creator,  by  means  of  a  law  of  propagation  established  for 
this  purpose.  God  can  divide  and  distribute  a  primary 
substance  that  is  not  visible,  extended,  and  ponderable,  and 
yet  is  real,  by  a  method  wholly  different  from  that  by  which 
a  man  divides  a  piece  of  clay  into  two  portions.  There  is 
an  example  of  this  even  in  the  propagation  of  the  body. 
Here,  individual  physical  life  is  derived  from  specific  physi- 
cal life.    But  this  is  division  of  life.     Imponderable  physi- 

Christ't  penon,  is  plain  from  the  context.  If  this  be  so,  the  dative  is  instra- 
nental  in  both  instances ;  denoting  the  agency  by  which  the  action  of  the  verb 
is  toDoght  about,  *"  God  was  manifested  by  the  humanity,  and  justified  by  the 
BiTinity."  The  *' justification"  of  the  human  natozewas  throngh  the  atone- 
Bwot  made  bj  the  Diyine  natnze  incarnate.  This  view  of  the  antithesis 
bitween  ffdfi(  and  vFf^/ui  was  taken  genersUy  by  the  older  commentators.  Of 
■odem  ezegetefli  It  is  adopted  by  Wiesinger. 
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cal  substance  is  separated  from  imponderable  physical  sab- 
stance.  An  individual  body  is  not  animated  by  the  total 
physical  life  of  the  species,  but  by  a  derived  part  of  it 
That  invisible  principle  which  constitutes  the  reality  and 
identity  of  the  individual  human  body(p.65  8q.)isabBcided, 
invisibly,  and  mysteriously,  from  the  specific  physical  nat- 
ure of  man.*  But  this  process  is  wholly  different  from  the 
division  of  extended  and  visible  substance  by  human  modes. 
Animal  life  in  its  last  analysis  is  as  invisible  as  psychical 
life,  and  is  as  little  capable  of  human  divisibility. 

Accordingly,  the  advocates  of  traducianism  distinguish 
between  physical  and  psychical  propagation.  Maresius,  a 
Beformed  theologian  of  high  authority,  refers  to  this  dis- 
tinction in  the  following  terms :  "  Whatever  be  the  origin 
of  the  soul,  these  three  things  are  to  be  held  as  fixed  and 
certain  :  First,  that  the  soul  is  immortal ;  second,  that  Grod 
is  not  the  author  of  sin;  third,  that  we  are  born  from 
Adam  corrupt  and  depraved.  It  would  not  be  more  diffi- 
cult to  harmonize  the  propagation  of  the  soul  with  its 
immateriality  and  immortality,  than  to  harmonize  the  cre- 
ation of  each  individual  soul  with  the  propagation  of  orig- 
inal sin.  Only  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  propagation 
in  this  instance  is  not  a  coarse  (crassam)  material  propa- 
gation from  animal  substance,  but  a  subtile  spiritual  deriva- 
tion from  a  mental  essence  similar  to  that  of  the  light 
of  one  candle  propagating  itself  to  another."  Theologia 
Elenchtica,  Controversia  XL  Heppe  (Reformirter  Dog- 
matik,  XI.)  quotes  the  testimony  of  Riissen :  "  Communior 
est  sententia  eorum,  qui  volunt  animam  esse  ex  traduce ; 
i.e.,  animam  traduci  ex  anima,  non  per  decisionem  aut  par- 
titionem  animae  patemae,  sed  modo  quodem  spirituali,  ut 
lumen  accenditur  de  lumine.  Nos  autem  statuimus,  animas 
omnes  immediate  a  deo  creari,  et  creando  inf  audi." 

But  if  there  may  be  division  and  derivation  of  invisible 

^  A  speoiee  or  speoifio  natnre  is  divisible,  bat  sa  indiyidiuJ  is  not— aa  the  ety- 
mology (in-diyidaus)  implies. 
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snbstence,  in  the  ease  of  the  body,  there  may  be  in  the  case 
of  the  6oaL  It  is  the  la  visibility  and  imponderability  that 
ooBstitntes  the  difficulty,  and  if  this  is  no  bar  to  propaga- 
tion in  respect  to  the  physical  part  of  man,  it  is  not  in  re- 
spect to  the  psychical  part.  When  Qod  by  means  of  his 
own  law  of  propagation  derives  an  individual  sonl  from  a 
specific  psychical  nature,  he  does  not  sever  and  separate 
substance  in  any  material  manner.  The  words  of  onr  Lord 
may  be  used  by  way  of  accommodation  here :  ^^  That  which 
is  bom  of  the  spirit  is  spirit."  Psychical  propagation  yields 
a  psychical  product.  When  God  causes  an  individual  soul 
to  be  conceived  and  born  simultaneously  with  the  concep- 
tion and  birth  of  an  individual  body,  that  entity  which  he 
thus  derives  out  of  the  psychical  side  of  the  specific  human 
oatore  is  really  and  truly  mind,  not  matter.  ^^  Deus  est 
qni  nos  personat,"  says  Augustine.  Grod  is  the  author  of 
our  personality.  If  he  can  create  an  entity  which  at  the 
very  first  instant  of  its  existence  is  a  spiritual  and  self-de- 
tennined  substance,  then  certainly  he  c^n  jprcfpagate  an  en- 
tity that  is  a  spiritual  and  self-determined  substance.  The 
propagation  of  the  soul  involves  no  greater  difficulty  than 
its  creation.  If  creation  may  be  associated  with  both  spirit 
and  matter,  without  materializing  the  former,  so  may  prop- 
agation. We  do  not  argue  that  if  spirit  is  created,  it  must 
be  material  because  matter  is  created.  And  neither  should 
we  argue  that  if  spirit  is  propagated,  if  must  be  material  be- 
cause matter  is  propagated.  God  creates  matter  as  matter, 
and  mind  as  mind.  And  he  propagates  matter  as  matter, 
and  mind  as  mind.  We  continually  speak  of  the  "  growth 
of  the  soul,"  "  the  development  of  the  mind."  These  are 
primarily  physical  terms,  but  we  apply  them  literally  to  a 
Bpiritnal  substance,  not  supposing  tliat  we  thereby  material- 
ize it.  Why  may  we  not,  then,  speak  of  the  "  propaga- 
tion" or  "derivation"  of  a  soul  without  thereby  material- 
iangit? 
U  the  distinction  between  creation  and  propagation  is 
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carefully  observed,  there  is  no  danger  of  materialism  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  soul's  propagation.  For  propagation  cannot 
change  the  quaUtiea  of  that  which  is  being  propagated. 
Propagation  is  only  transmission  of  something  that  has  al- 
ready been  created,  and  which  is  already  in  existence.  The 
quality  is  ^fixed  by  the  original  creative  act.  Propagation 
consequently  can  only  yield  what  is  given  in  creation.  If 
we  grant,  therefore,  that  Gh>d  did  create  the  human  species 
in  its  totality^  as  a  complex  of  matter  and  mind,  body  and 
eoul,  physical  substance  and  mental  substance,  it  is  plain 
that  the  mere  individualizing  of  this  species  by  propagation 
must  leave  matter  and  mind,  body  and  soul,  just  as  it  finds 
them.  Matter  cannot  be  converted  into  mind  by  being 
conceived  and  born,  and  neither  can  mind  be  converted 
into  matter  by  propagation.  Propagation  makes  no  altera- 
tion of  qualities,  because  propagation  is  transmission  only. 
Both  sides  of  man,  the  physical  and  the  psychical,  will 
therefore  retain  their  original  created  qualities  and  charac- 
teristics in  this  process  of  procreation,  which,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, is  the  Creator's  work,  carried  on  by  means  of 
laws  which  he  has  established  for  this  very  purpose  of 
propagating  a  species,  and  which  is  conducted  under  his 
immediate  and  continual  providence.  That  which  is  body, 
or  physical,  will  be  propagated  as  body ;  and  that  which  is 
soul,  or  psychical,  will  be  propagated  as  soul ;  and  this  be- 
cause propagation  is  merely  transmission,  and  makes  no 
changes  in  the  created  qualities  of  that  which  is  propagated 
or  transmitted.' 

Propagation  implies  continuity  of  substance,  and  immuta- 
bility of  properties.  In  the  propagation  of  the  body,  there 
is  continuity  of  substance  and  sameness  of  properties,  be* 
tween  the  producing  and  the  produced  individuals ;  be- 
tween the  parents  and  the  child.  There  is  no  creation  ex 
nihilo,  of  new  substance  and  properties.     In  every  instance 

>Shedd:  Theological  Euayt,  252.    Delitsioh:  Biblical  Psychology,  VIL  p. 
187. 
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of  bodily  conception^  a  certain  amount  of  cellular  substance 
which  has  been  secreted  and  prepared  by  the  invisible 
physical  life  issues,  and  is  transformed  into  a  child's  em- 
brjo.  The  child,  physically  considered,  is  a  part  of  the 
specific  human  nature  transmitted  through  the  parents,  and 
by  their  instrumentality  formed  into  a  separate  individual 
body.  It  is  an  c>2fspring  from  them.  Kow  suppose  this 
continuity  of  substance  and  unchangeableness  of  properties 
in  the  instance  of  psychical  or  spiritual  substance,  and  we 
have  the  propagation  of  the  soul.  Spiritual  substance  is 
transmitted  under  the  same  providential  law  by  which 
physical  substance  is.  The  soul  of  the  child,  simultane- 
ously with  his  body,  is  derived  psychically  out  of  the  com- 
mon human  nature,  which  is  both  psychical  and  physical, 
upon  the  traducian  theory. 

Traducianism  would  be  liable  to  the  charge  of  material- 
ism, if  it  maintained  either  of  the  two  following  positions : 
1.  That  the  soul  is  originated  by  propagation.    2.  That  the 
sool  is  propagated  by  physical  propagation.     Neither  of 
these  positions  belong  to  the  theory.    In  the  first  place, 
tradncianism  contends  as  strenuously  as  creationism  that 
the  human  soul  is  the  product  of  creative  power ;  only,  this 
power  was  exerted  once  on  the  sixth  day,  not  millions  of 
times  subsequently.    The  origin  of  the  soul  is  supernatural, 
on  this  theory  as  well  as  on  the  other.     The  human  soul  as 
/[pacific  was  not  an  evolution  from  physical  substance,  but  a 
crsation  ex  nihilo  of  spiritual  substance.   Propagation  merely 
transmits  and  individualizes  what  was  given  in  creation.    In 
the  second  place,  the  transmission  is  not  by  a  physical  but 
a  psychical  propagation.     There  is  nothing  in  the  term 
'^propagate  "  that  necessarily  implies  materialism.    Before 
this  can  be  charged,  it  must  be  asked :  What  kind  of  sub- 
stance is  it  that  is  propagated ;  and  by  what  kind  of  propa- 
gation !    To  assert  that  there  is  only  one  kind  and  mode  of 
propagation,  and  that  propagation  can  only  mean  the  prop- 
agation of  matter,  is  to  beg  the  question. 
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8.  It  is  objected^  that  iipon  the  traduckn  theory  all  the 
fiinf nl  acts  of  Adam  and  Eve  ought  to  be  imputed  to  their 
posterity,  as  well  as  the  first  sin.  The  reply  is,  that  the 
sinful  acts  of  Adam  and  Eve  after  the  fall  differed  from 
the  act  of  eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit  in  two  respects ; 
L  They  were  transgressions  of  the  moral  law,  not  of  the 
probationary  statute.  2.  They  were  not  oonmiitted  by  the 
entire  race  in  and  with  Adam. 

In  the  first  place,  by  the  Divine  arrangement  in  the  cove- 
nant of  works,  it  was  only  that  particular  act  of  disobedi- 
ence that  related  to  the  positive  statute  given  in  Eden  that 
was  to  be  probationary.  This  statute  and  this  transgression 
alone  were  to  test  the  obedience  of  the  race.  God  never 
gave  this  commandment  a  second  time.  The  command  not 
to  eat  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  would  be 
superfluous  after  the  fall.  Fallen  man  had  got  the  knowl- 
edge. Oonsequently,  all  sins  subsequent  to  this  one  pecul- 
iar transgression  of  a  peculiar  statute  belonged  to  a  differ* 
ent  class  from  the  first  sin,  because  they  were  transgressions 
of  the  moral  law,  and  the  moral  law  was  not  the  statute 
chosen  by  God  to  decide  man's  probation.  According  to 
Kom.  5 :  15-19,  Adam  and  his  posterity  were  to  stand  or 
fall  according  as  they  did  not,  or  did  commit  this  one  sin, 
and  this  only.  Posdapsarian  sins  were  violations  of  the 
moral  law,  not  of  the  probationary  law.  Eom.  6  :  13,  14r 
teaches  that  infants  sinned  in  Adam  against  the  probation- 
ary statute  only^/|rhey  did  not  sin  ^^  after  the  similitude 
of  Adam's  transgression,"  but  sinned  Adam's  transgression 
itself.  They  did  not  commit  individual  transgressions  Uke 
Adam's  first  transgression,  by  sinning  against  either  the  law 
of  conscience  or  the  written  law,  but  they  sinned  Adam's 
identical  transgression.  The  fact  that  ^^  death  passes  "  upon 
them,  as  upon  all  of  Adam's  posterity,  proves  this.  1/ / 

Secondly,  only  the  first  act  of  sin  is  imputed,  because 
the  entire  posterity  were  in  Adam  and  Eve  when  it  waa 
committed,  but  ceased  to  be  in  them  afterwards.    Unity 
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^^  nature  and  partidpstiozi  are  the  groand  of  the  impnta- 
^  of  the  first  sin.    When  this  unity  is  broken  even  in 
7^  least,  the  groand  is  taken  from  nnder  imputation,  and 
^potation  ceases.    The  conception  of  the  first  individual 
of  the  species  destroys  the  original  unity.    When  Cain  was 
begotten,  his  separate  individual  existence  began.    lie  was 
no  longer  ^^in  Adam ; "  and  no  longer  an  unindividualized 
part  of  the  species.    He  was  now  the  offspring  of  Adam 
and  Eve ;  an  individualized  part  of  the  human  nature  that 
was  created  on  the  sixth  day.    He  received  and  inherited 
the  corruption  that  was  now  in  human  nature,  and  subse- 
quently acted  it  out  in  individual  transgressions.      His 
natural  and  substantial  union  with  his  progenitors  being 
at  an  end,  whatever   transgressions  they  might  commit 
were  no  sins  of  his,  and  whatever  sins  he  might  commit 
were  no  sins  of  theirs.    With  reference  to  the  first  sin  com- 
mitted by  Adam  and  Eve  before  the  conception  of  any  in- 
dividual man,  St.  Paul  (Bom.  5  :  18, 19)  says :  "  By  one  of- 
fence, judgment  came  upon  all  men  to  condemnation ;  by 
one  man's  disobedience  many  were  made  sinners."    With 
reference  to  the  subsequent  individual  sins  committed  after 
the  conception  of  the  first  individual  man,  Ezekiel  (18 :  20) 
sajs :  "  The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die.    The  son  shall 
not  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father,  neither  shall  the  father 
bear  the  iniquity  of  the  son." 

When  the  advocate  of  representative  union  is  asked  why 
the  sins  of  Adam  after  the  first  sin  are  not  imputed  to  the 
posterity,  his  answer  is,  that  Adam  ceased  to  represent ; 
oeased  to  be  a  public  person.  In  like  manner,  the  advocate 
of  natural  union  replies  to  the  same  inquiry,  that  Adam 
oeased  to  be  the  race-unity  postulated  in  order  to  the  im- 
putation of  the  first  sin.  The  moment  the  individualiza- 
tion of  the  nature  begins  by  propagation,  the  unity  is  at 
^  end.  If  it  be  objected,  that  at  least  the  individual  trans- 
gressions of  Adam  and  Eve  during  the  interval  between 
the  first  sin  and  the  conception  of  Cain  must  be  imputed  to 
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the  posterity,  because  the  entire  posterity  are  still  in  Adam 
and  Eve  during  this  interval,  the  reply  is,  that  the  imputa- 
tion, even  in  this  case,  would  not  lie  upon  any  mdimdiud 
jperaona  of  the  posterity,  for  there  are  none,  but  only  upon 
the  non-individualized  nature.  These  personal  transgres* 
sions  of  Adam,  if  charged  at  all,  could  be  charged  only  upon 
the  species.  But  the  fact,  already  mentioned,  namely,  that 
it  was  the  transgression  of  the  Eden  statute,  and  not  of  the 
moral  law,  that  was  made  the  probationary  sin  by  the  Di- 
vine  arrangement,  shows  that  the  personal  transgressions  of 
Adam  after  his  first  sin  would  not  be  imputable  even  to  the 
non-individualized  nature  in  him. 

The  first  two  individuals  induded  the  species,  but  con- 
sidered simply  as  individuals  were  not  the  species.  Adam 
and  Eve  viewed  as  individuals  were  not  the  entire  human 
race,  but  contained  it.    So  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  TX,  414 : 

''  Where  likeliest  he  might  find 
The  only  two  of  mankind,  biU  in  them 
Hie  whoie  induded  race,  his  destined  prey." 

^^  In  Adam,  as  a  common  receptacle,  the  whole  nature  of 
man  was  reposited,  from  him  to  flow  down  in  a  channel  to 
his  posterity ;  for  all  mankind  ^  is  made  of  one  blood,'  Acts 
17 :  26,  so  that  according  as  this  nature  proves  through  his 
standing  or  falling,  before  he  puts  it  out  of  his  hands,  ac- 
cordingly it  is  propagated  from  him.  Adam,  therefore, 
falling  and  sinning,  the  nature  became  guilty  and  corrupted, 
and  is  so  derived.  Thus  in  him  ^  all  have  sinned.' "  Mat* 
thew  Henry :  On  Bom.  5 :  12.  The  specific  nature  was  a 
deposited  invisible  substance  in  the  first  human  pair.  The 
prepositions  "  in  "  and  "  with,"  in  the  clause,  "  sinned  in 
and  fell  with,"  imply  this.  As  thus  deposited  by  creation  in 
Adam  and  Eve,  it  was  to  be  transmitted.  In  like  manner, 
every  individual  man  along  with  his  individuality  receives, 
not  as  Adam  did,  the  whole  human  nature  but  a  fraction  of 
it,  to  transmit  and  individualize.    Every  individual  is  to  aa- 
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QBt  in  perpetnating  his  species.  Gen.  1 :  28.'  Every  man, 
conseqaentlj,  inclades  a  portion  of  non-indiWdaalized  hu- 
man nature  transmitted  to  him  from  his  ancestors  immedi- 
atelj,  and  from  Adam  primarily.  When,  and  so  long  as, 
Adam  and  Eve  were  the  only  two  individnals,  the  entire 
Bpedes  was  in  two  individuals.  When,  and  so  long  as,  Adam, 
Eye,  and  Cain  were  the  only  three  individuals,  the  whole 
Bpecies  was  in  three.  At  this  present  moment  of  time,  the 
whole  species  consists  of  millions  of  individuals ;  namely,  of 
the  millions  now  living  in  this  world  together  with  the  non- 
individnalized  human  nature  in  them,  and  the  disembodied 
millions  in  the  other  world  who  include  no  non-individual- 
ized substance,  because  they  "  are  as  the  angels  of  God," 
Matt.  22 :  30.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  human  nature  was 
^ingUy  entire^  and  tmdimded,  only  in  those  first  two  indi* 
Yidnals  in  whom  it  was  created.  All  individuals  except* 
ing  the  first  two  include  each  but  a  fractional  part  of  human 
nature.  A  sin  committed  by  a  fraction  is  not  a  sin  com* 
mitted  by  the  whole  unity.  Individual  transgression  is  not 
the  original  transgression,  or  Adam's  first  sin. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  what  is  strictly  and  purely  individ- 
^  in  a  human  person  must  not  be  confounded  with  what 
Uspeci&Q  in  him.  As  an  individual,  he  sins  individually; 
but  what  he  does  in  this  individual  manner  does  not  affect 
that  portion  of  fallen  human  nature  which  he  receives  to 
transmit  This  fractional  part  of  the  nature  does  not  '^  sin 
in  and  with  "  the  individual  containing  and  transmitting  it. 
He  may  be  regenerated  as  an  individual,  but  this  does  not 
regenerate  that  part  of  the  human  species  which  he  in- 
cludes, and  which  he  is  to  individualize  by  generation.  His 
children  are  born  unregenerate.    Ilegeneration  is  individual 

1 1t  is  certainly  ao  error,  when  Baird  (Elohim,  p.  856),  asserte  that  "  the 

Uood  of  Cain  and  Abel  does  not  now  flow  in  any  human  yeins ;  that  hunan 

uteie  ii  not  any  longer  transmitted  from  them ;  bnt  that  Seth  is  the  father  of 

^  piMeat  population  of  the  earth."    The  line  of  Seth  was  that  of  the  ohnrch, 

ttd  that  of  Cain,  of  the  world  as  the  opposite  of  the  ohuroh.    Both  individuals 

voe  OQQoemed  in  the  propagation  of  the  spedeii 
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onljy  not  specific.  It  is  f  onnded  upon  an  election  ont  of  an 
aggregate  of  separate  individaals.  Consequently,  it  does 
not  sanctify  that  fraction  of  haman  nature  which  is  depos- 
ited in  each  individual  to  be  propagated.  Neither  do  the 
individual  transgressions  of  a  natural  man  make  the  con*npt 
nature  of  his  children  any  more  corrupt.  The  non-individ- 
ualized nature  in  his  person  remains  just  as  it  came  from 
Adam.  Nor  are  his  individual  transgressions  imputable  to 
his  children ;  because  the  portion  of  human  nature  which 
he  has  received,  and  which  he  transmits,  does  not  act  with 
him  and  sin  with  him  in  his  individual  transgressions.  It 
is  a  latent  nature  or  principle  which  remains  in  a  quiescent 
state,  in  reference  to  his  individuality.  It  is  inactive,  as 
existing  in  him.  It  does  not  add  to,  or  subtract  from  his 
individual  power.  It  constitutes  no  part  of  his  individual- 
ity. Not  until  it  is  individualized,  and  being  separated 
from  the  progenitor  becomes  a  distinct  person  by  itself, 
does  it  begin  to  act  out  the  sinful  disposition  originated  in 
it  when  Adam  fell. 

It  is  no  valid  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  existence  in 
Adam,  and  in  foregoing  ancestors,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
explain  the  mode.  The  question :  '^  How  can  these  things 
be  i "  as  in  the  instance  of  Nicodemus,  must  be  answered 
by  the  affirmation  that  it  is  a  fact,  and  a  mystery.  It  is  no 
refutation  of  the  doctrine,  to  ask  how  the  nature  exists  be« 
fore  it  is  individualized  or  procreated,  any  more  than  it  is  a 
refutation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  to  ask  how 
the  invisible  substance  of  a  human  body  still  continues  to 
exist  after  death.  We  know  the  fact  from  Scripture ;  and 
science  also  confirms  it  by  its  maxim  that  there  is  no  anni- 
hilatioD  of  rudimental  substance  in  the  created  universe. 
The  body  of  Julius  Caesar  is  still  in  being,  as  to  its  funda- 
mental invisible  substance,  whatever  that  substance  may  be. 
Besurrection,  though  miraculous,  is  not  the  creation  of  a 
body  ex  nihilo.  In  like  manner,  the  elementary  invisible 
substance  of  the  individual  Julius  Caesar,  both  as  to  soul 
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and  body,  was  in  existence  between  the  time  of  the  creation 
of  the  whole  homan  species  on  the  sixth  day,  and  the  time  of 
the  conception  of  JnlioB  Caesar.  The  Westminster  Shorter 
Catechism  (Q.  37)  states  that  the  bodies  of  believers,  '^  being 
still  united  to  Christ,  do  rest  in  their  graves  till  the  resurrec- 
tion." This  implies  that  the  believer's  body,  as  to  its  invisible 
Bubstance,  continnes  to  exist  for  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
years  between  its  death  and  its  resurrection.  But  this  kind 
of  existence  is  no  more  mysterious  than  the  existence  of  the 
homan  nature  in  Adam,  and  its  continued  existence  between 
Adam  and  the  year  1875.  In  one  sense,  the  posterity  of 
Adam  are  as  old  as  Adam ;  the  children  as  old  as  the  parents. 
The  human  nature  out  of  which  all  individuals  are  derived 
was  created  on  the  sixth  day,  and  all  sustain  the  same  rela- 
tion to  it  so  far  as  the  time  of  its  creation  is  concerned. 
The  Seyn  of  all  was  then,  though  the  Daseyn  was  not ;  the 
nonmenon,  though  not  the  phenomenon,  was  in  existence. 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  traits  that  are  derived  and 
inherited  from  secondary  ancestors,  either  immediate  or  re- 
mote, and  traits  that  are  derived  and  inherited  from  the 
first  ancestors.  To  inherit  the  gout  from  one's  father,  is 
very  different  from  inheriting  the  carnal  mind  from  Adam. 
Such  inherited  idiosyncrasies  are  not  sinful,  though  they 
tempt  to  sin.  A  hankering  for  alcohol  or  opium  may  be 
inherited  from  a  grandfather  or  father,  without  culpability 
for  it ;  but  pride,  and  enmity  towards  God  are  inherited 
from  Adam,  and  are  accompanied  with  a  sense  of  guilt. 
To  inherit  a  temperament,  is  to  inherit  a  secondary  trait. 
A  choleric  temper  is  not  guilt.  But  envy  and  hatred  are. 
The  testimony  of  conscience  in  each  case  is  different. 
These  qualities  inherited  from  secondary  ancestors  may 
mn  themselves  out  in  a  few  generations.  But  original  sin 
never  runs  itself  out.  The  former  are  conquerable  without 
grace;  some  persons  overcome  their  hankering  for  alcohol 
and  opium  without  regeneration.  But  original  sin  is  un- 
conquerable without  regeneration. 
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Derivation  and  inheritance  of  sinful  character  is  compati- 
ble with  responsibility  for  sinful  character,  provided  that 
while  it  is  derived  and  inherited  at  a  secondary  point,  it  is 
adf-'OrigiruUed  at  dkpri/rrumf  one.  If  sinful  character  be  de- 
rived at  both  the  primary  and  the  secondary  points,  then  re- 
sponsibility is  impossible.  The  individual  man  derives  and 
inherits  his  sinful  disposition  from  his  immediate  ancestors, 
but  originated  it  in  his  first  ancestors.  He  is  born  sinful 
from  his  father  and  mother,  but  was  created  holy  in  Adam 
and  Eve.  But  if  he  had  derived  his  sinfulness  at  hoik 
points ;  if  sin  in  Adam  had  been  derived  from  God ;  then 
its  transmission  from  Adam  to  the  posterity  would  not  have 
involved  any  responsibility  or  fault.  In  Ps.  60 : 5,  David 
mentions  the  fact  that  he  was  born  sinful,  as  an  aggravation 
of  his  particular  act  of  adultery,  not  as  an  excuse  for  it.  It 
evinced  the  depth  and  intensity  of  his  wickedness.  This 
could  not  be,  if  to  be  bom  sinful  is  the  same  thing  as  to  be 
created  sinful. 

The  difficulty  in  regard  to  existence  in  Adam,  the  first 
ancestor,  is  really  no  greater  than  the  difficulty  in  regard  to 
existence  in  the  immediate  ancestors.  The  mystery  is  only 
farther  off. 
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Holiness,  in  the  order,  is  prior  to  sin.  Man  must  be 
holy,  before  he  can  be  sinful.  "  The  good,"  says  Plato 
(Protagoras,  344),  ^'maj  become  bad;  but  the  bad  does 
Bot  become  bad ;  he  is  always  bad."  Similarly,  Aristotle 
(Cat^ories,  IX.  v.)  remarks  that  to  fiikriov  koX  t6  nfiidh' 
Tifov  Tporepov  elpai  rp  ^wrei,  ZoKeL  The  golden  age  of  the 
poets  is  the  echo  and  corruption  of  the  Biblical  account  of 
inan'g  original  state.  Tacitus  describes  the  earliest  genera- 
tion of  men  as  follows :  ^'  Yetustissimi  mortalium,  nulla 
adhnc  mala  libidine,  sine  probro,  scelere,  eoque  sine  poena 
ant  coerdtationibus,  agebant :  neque  praemiis  opus  erat, 
cnm  honesta  suopte  ingenio  peterentur :  et  ubi  nihil  con- 
tra morem  cuperent,  nihil  per  metum  vetabantur."  An- 
nalmm,  IIL  26. 

The  Westminster  statement  is  the  common  one  in  the 
Angastino-Calvinistic  creeds :  ^^  God  created  man  after 
kia  own  image,  in  knowledge,  righteousness,  and  holiness," 
S.  C,  10.  ^'  Gk>d  said,  Let  us  make  man  in  our  own  image. 
So  God  created  man  in  his  own  image,"  Gen.  1 :  26,  27. 
^God  hath  made  man  upright ;  but  they  have  sought  out 
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many  inventions,''  Eccl.  7 :  29.  "  The  new  man  is  renewed 
in  knowledge  after  the  image  of  him  that  created  him," 
Coloss.  3 :  10. 

Holiness  is  more  than  innocence.  It  is  not  sufficient  to 
say  that  man  was  created  in  a  state  of  innocence.  This 
would  be  true,  if  he  had  been  destitute  of  a  moral  dis- 
position either  right  or  wrong.  Man  was  made  not  only 
negatively  innocent,  but  positively  holy.  Man's  regenerate 
condition  is  a  restoration  of  his  primitive  state ;  and  his 
righteousness  as  regenerate  is  described  as  xarct  $€6vy  Eph. 
4 :  21 ;  and  as  ''  true  holiness,"  Eph.  4 :  24.  This  is  positive 
character,  not  mere  innocency. 

Con-created  holiness  is  one  of  the  distinguishing  tenets 
of  Augustinianism.  Pelagianism  denies  that  holiness  is 
con-created.  It  asserts  that  the  will  of  man  by  creation, 
and  in  its  first  condition,  is  characterless.  Its  first  act 
is  to  originate  either  holiness  or  sin.  ^^  Non  pleni  nasci- 
mur;"  we  are  not  born  full  of  character.  Adam's  pos- 
terity are  bom,  as  he  was  created,  witliout  holiness  and 
without  sin.  Pelagius,  quoted  by  Augustine :  De  peceato 
originis,  XIII.  8emi-Pelagianism  holds  the  same  opin- 
ion ;  excepting  that  it  concedes  a  transmission  of  a  vitiated 
physical  nature,  which  Pelagianism  denies.  So  far  as  the 
rational  and  voluntary  nature  of  man  is  concerned,  the 
Semi-Pelagian  asserts  that  holiness  like  sin  must  be  self- 
originated  by  each  individual.  The  Tridentine  anthropol- 
ogy is  a  mixture  of  Pelagianism  and  Augustinianism.  God 
created  man  ^^  in  puris  naturalibus,"  without  either  holiness 
or  sin.  This  creative  act,  which  left  man  characterless, 
God  followed  with  another  act  by  which  he  endowed  man 
with  holiness.  Holiness  was  something  supernatural,  and 
not  contained  in  the  first  creative  act.  Creation  is,  thns, 
imperfect,  and  is  improved  by  an  after-thought.  In  the 
Modern  church,  the  Calvinists  and  early  Lutherans  adopted 
the  Augustinian  view.  The  Arminians  and  some  of  the 
later  Lutherans  reject  the  doctrine  of  con-created  holiness. 
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Holiness  has  two  sides  or  phases :  1.  It  iaperc^tian  and 
hunoledge.  As  such,  it  relates  to  the  understanding.  God 
sod  divine  things  must  be  apprehended,  in  order  to  holi- 
ness. 2.  It  is  indination  and  feeling.  As  such,  it  relates 
to  the  will  and  affections.  God  and  divine  things  must  be 
desired  and  delighted  in,  in  order  to  holiness. 

1.  Tlie  hnowledge  in  which  man  was  created,  was  the 
knowledge  of  God.  It  was  conscious  and  spiritual,  in  dis- 
tinction from  speculatiye.  It  was  that  immediate  and  prac- 
tical apprehension  spoken  of  in  1  Cor.  2 :  14,  ''  The  things 
of  the  Spirit  are  spiritually  discerned."  This  is  proved :  (a) 
By  the  fact  that  regeneration  ^^  is  a  renewal  in  knowledge,'' 
after  the  Divine  image,  Coloss.  8 :  10 ;  but  regeneration 
lestores  what  man  had  bj  creation.  (&)  Bj  (he  fact  that 
being  associated  with  love  and  reverence,  it  must  have  been 
experunental. 

The  knowledge  possessed  by  Adam  and  Eve  before  the 
fall  was  different  from  what  it  was  after.  This  is  proved 
bj  Gen.  2 :  25,  "  They  were  naked  and  were  not  ashamed." 
Thej  were  conscious  of  holiness,  and  had  no  consciousness 
of  sin.  But  apostasy  brought  with  it  the  conscious  knowl- 
edge of  evil.  Gren.  3 : 7,  "  The  eyes  of  both  of  them  were 
opened,  and  tliey  knew  that  they  were  naked."  G^n.  3 :  22, 
'^  Grod  said.  Behold  the  man  is  become  as  one  of  us,  to 
know  good  and  evil."  Gk>d  knows  good  consciously,  and 
evil,  not  consciously  but,  intuitively  by  his  omniscience. 
Thus  his  knowledge  of  both  good  and  evil  is  perfect ;  al- 
though his  knowledge  of  the  former  is  by  a  different  method 
from  that  by  which  he  knows  the  latter.*  Unfallen  man 
knew  good  consciously,  and  evil    only  speculatively   and 

'TlienamtiTemCtaiesis  ipMacBof  a  knowledge  Uke  that  of  "God**  (Gen. 
8:S2),  and  like  that  of  *'  the  gods,**  or  Satan  and  his  angels  (Gen.  8 : 5).  The 
Imovledge  is  described  from  two  points  of  view.  Adam,  by  apostasy,  came 
to  have  a  knowledge  of  evil  M/bmOaT  to  that  of  God,  in  that  it  was  a  thorough 
kaswledge;  and  a  knowledge  iderUUal  with  that  of  Satan,  beoanse  it  was  a 
eoQsdoos  knowledge.  Respecting  the  knowledge  of  nnfalten  Adam,  see  Angna- 
tbs:  CSty  of  God,  XXH  zzx. ;  StiUingfleet :  Origines  Saorse,  L  IL  iii 
Vol.  n.— 7 
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theoretically.  Hence  his  knowledge  of  Bin  was  imperfect. 
On  the  other  hand,  fallen  man  knew  evil  consciously,  and 
good  only  speculatively  and  theoretically.  "  The  eyes  of 
both  of  them  were  opened,  and  Adam  and  his  wife  hid 
themselves  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  amongst  the 
trees  of  the  garden,"  Qten.  3 : 7,  8.  "  The  natural  man  re- 
ceiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God ;  for  they  are 
foolishness  unto  him,"  1  Cor.  2 :  14. 

There  are  two  ways  of  knowing  sin:  (a)  As  the  sinner 
knows  it ;  and,  (i)  As  the  saint  knows  it.  A  sinful  man 
knows  vice  by  the  immediate  consciousness  of  it ;  a  holy 
angel  perceives  it  as  the  contrast  of  his  own  virtue  and  pu- 
rity. The  latter  knowledge  of  sin  is  far  inferior  in  thor- 
oughness to  the  former.  Thus  it  appears,  that  in  Adam 
the  conscious  experimental  knowledge  of  holiness  implied 
only  a  speculative  and  inadequate  knowledge  of  sin ;  and 
.the  conscious  experimental  knowledge  of  sin  implied  only 
fL  speculative  and  inadequate  knowledge  of  holiness.  Holy 
man  was  ignorant  of  sin ;  and  sinful  man  was  ignorant  of 
holiness.  Consciously  to  know  good,  is  a  good ;  consciously 
to  know  evil,  is  an  evil. 

2.  The  inclination  and  moral  disposition  with  which  man 
was  created,  consisted  in  the  perfect  harmony  of  his  will 
with  the  Divine  law.  The  agreement  was  so  perfect  and 
entire,  that  there  was  no  distinction  between  the  two  in  holy 
Adam^s  consciousness.  Inclination  was  duty,  and  duty  was 
inclination.  Uafallen  Adam,  like  the  holy  angels,  did  not 
feel  the  law  to  be  over  him  as  a  taskmaster,  but  in  him  like 
a  living  actuating  principle.  In  a  perfect  moral  condition, 
law  and  will  are  one ;  as  in  the  sphere  of  physical  nature, 
the  laws  of  nature  and  the  forces  of  nature  are  identical. 
It  is  in  this  reference  that  St.  Paul  (1  Tim.  1 : 9)  affirms 
that  "  the  law  is  not  made  for  a  righteous  man,  but  for  the 
lawless  and  disobedient,  for  the  ungodly  and  for  sinners," 
Law  coupled  with  the  threat  of  punishment,  is  law  in  a 
form  suited  only  to  a  will  at  enmity  with  it.    Law  when 
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proclaimed  at  Sinai  to  rebellious  man  is  accompanied  with 
thanders  and  lightnings;  bat  not  when  proclaimed  in 
Iieaven  to  the  holy  and  obedient.  Shedd :  Sermons  to  the 
Spiritual  Man,  212-224. 

The  positive  holiness,  then,  with  which  man  was  endowed 
by  creation,  consisted  in  an  understanding  enlightened  in 
the  spiritual  knowledge  of  God  and  divine  things,  and  a 
will  wholly  inclined  to  them.     The  following  are  some  of    y 
the  rational  proofs  that  man  was  so  created.  \/^ 

1.  The  maturity  and  perfection  of  man  suppose  it. 
Adam  was  not  created  an  infant,  but  an  adult.  To  suppose 
him  to  be  vacant  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  of  moral 
character,  in  this  advanced  stage  of  existence,  contradicts 
the  idea  of  complete  and  mature  manhood.  A  pei'f  ect  man 
who  has  neither  the  knowledge  nor  the  love  of  God,  is  a 
contradiction. 

2*  The  idea  of  the  will,  as  a  mental  faculty,  implies  a 
con-created  holiness.  Inclination  enters  into  the  definition 
of  the  will,  as  necessarily  as  triangularity  does  into  that  of 
a  triangle ;  as  intelligence  does  into  that  of  an  understand- 
ing; as  properties  do  into  that  of  a  substance.  To  create 
a  will,  therefore,  is  to  create  an  inclination  also.  If  we 
should  suppose  God  to  create  a  certain  faculty  which  at  the 
instant  of  its  creation  was  uninclined,  and  undetermined 
either  to  good  or  evil,  it  would  not  be  a  voluntary  faculty. 
For  a  voluntary  faculty  is  one  that  is  marked  by  voluntari- 
ness. It  is  determined  and  inclined,  and  evinces  thereby 
that  it  is  a  will.  If  it  is  destitute  of  inclination,  it  is  invol- 
nntary ;  and  an  involuntary  will  is  a  solecism.  To  say  that 
it  will  become  voluntary  by  becoming  inclined,  does  not  re- 
lieve the  difficulty.  This  is  to  concede  that  at  present  it  is 
not  voluntary. 

The  human  will  is  by  creation  voluntary,  as  the  human 
^derstanding  is  by  creation  cognitive.  When  God  creates 
the  understanding,  he  endows  it  with  innate  ideas,  and  laws 
^  thought,  by  virtue  of  which  it  is  an  intfilligpnt  ;f  ajsulty. 
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These  are  the  content  of  the  understanding.  And  when 
he  creates  tlie  human  will,  he  endows  it  with  an  inclina- 
tion, or  a  disposition,  or  a  self-detennination,  whatever  be 
the  term  employed,  by  virtue  of  which  it  is  a  voluntary 
faculty.  This  is  the  content  of  the  will.  As  the  under- 
standing without  this  created  intelligence  in  its  constitution 
would  not  be  an  understanding  at  all,  so  the  will  without 
this  created  volnntariness  in  its  constitution  would  not  be  a 
will  at  all. 

3.  The  creation  of  a  finite  mind  or  spirit  implies  the 
creation  of  holiness.  Spiritual  substance  is  distinguished 
from  matter,  by  the  characteristic  of  self-motion,  or  motion 
ab  intra.  Matter  must  be  moved  from  without,  by  another 
material  substance  impinging  upon  it.  But  mind  moves 
from  within.  Its  motion  is  not  from  external  impact,  but 
is  self-motion.  Adam  was  created  a  spirit.  The  instant, 
therefore,  that  he  was  created,  he  had  all  the  characteris- 
tics that  distinguish  spirit  from  matter.  One  of  these,  and 
one  of  the  most  important,  is  self-motion.  But  self-motion 
is  self-determination,  and  self-determination  is  inclination.* 
The  Scripture  asserts  that  Adam  was  created  a  "living 
soul."  Life  implies  motion ;  and  the  motion  in  this  case 
was  npt  mechanical  or  material,  but  the  motion  of  mind. 
Thus  in  creating  a  rational  spirit,  God  creates  a  self -moving 
essence,  and  this  is  a  self-determining  will. 

4.  If  holiness  is  not  created,  the  creatiire  improves  the 
Creator's  work.  Augustine  (City  of  God,  XII.  ix.)  thus 
argues :  "  Was  the  good  inclination  of  the  good  angels 
created  along  with  tliem,  or  did  they  exist  for  a  time  with- 
out it  ?  If  along  with  themselves,  then  doubtless  it  was 
created  by  him  who  created  them ;  and  as  soon  as  ever  they 
were  created,  they  attached  themselves  to  him  who  created 
them  with  that  love  which  he  created  in  them.     But  if  the 


1  ^mh^vS^v^  thii^  d^poaauon,  Mlf-detennination  ii  Bynonymous  with  Bpon- 
taDeit^yt  inol!na6oft.  ! 
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good  angels  existed  for  a  time  without  a  good  inclination, 
and  produced  it  in  themselves  without  God's  interference, 
then  it  follows  tliat  thej  made  themselves  better  than  he 
made  them.  We  must  therefore  acknowledge  that  not 
onlj  of  holy  men,  but  also  of  the  holy  angels,  it  can  be 
said,  that  ^  the  love  of  God  is  shed  abroad  in  their  hearts, 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  which  is  given  unto  them.' " 

5.  The  dependent  nature  of  finite  holiness  implies  that 
it  is  created.     Uncreated,  independent  holiness  is  possible 
only  in  a  self -existent  and  self-sustaining  Being.    Holiness 
in  the  creature  is  ultimately  suspended  upon  the  action  of 
the  Creator.   It  is  derived  from  him.    In  its  first  beginning, 
it  mast  be  given  both  to  angels  and  men.     '^  The  nature  of 
virtue,"  says  Edwards  (Efficacious  Grace,  §§  43-51),  "  be- 
ing a  positive  thing,  can  proceed  from  nothing  but  God's 
immediate  influence,  and  must  take  its  rise  from  creation, 
or  inf Qsion  from  God.    There  can  be  no  one  virtuous  choice 
onlesB  God  immediately  gives  it.    Eeason  shows  that  the 
fir$t  existence  of  a  principle  of  virtue  cannot  be  given  from 
man  himself,  nor  in  any  created  being  whatsoever ;  but 
must  be  immediately  given  from  God.     God  is  said,  in 
Scripture,  to  give  true  virtue  and  purity  to  the  heart  of 
man ;  to  work  it  in  him,  to  create  it,  to  form  it ;  and  with 
regard  to  it,  we  are  said  to  be  his  workmanship.     Lev. 
20 :  8,  *  I  am  the  Lord  which  sanctify  you ; '  Rom.  11 : 
26,  27>  *  There  shall  come  out  of  Zion  the  deliverer,  and 
shall  turn  away  ungodliness  from  Jacob.' " 

Anselm  (De  casu  diaboli,  xii.)  argues  similarly  for  the 
derivation  of  holiness  in  the  finite  will.  He  contends  that 
if  the  will  of  man  or  angel  be  supposed  to  be  created  in  a 
state  of  indifference,  without  any  inclination  whatever,  it 
could  not  begin  any  self-motion  at  all.  It  would  remain  in- 
different forever,  and  never  have  any  inclination.  A  creat- 
ure with  no  character  will  never  originate  a  character. 
Consequently,  the  first  inclination  of  the  will  must  be  given 
to  the  will  when  the  will  is  made  ex  nihilo  ;  and  since  the 
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holy  Creator  cannot  give  to  his  own  work  a  bad  inclination, 
he  mnst  give  a  good  one. 

6.  That  holiness  is  creatable  in  man,  is  proved  by  the 
facts  of  regeneration  and  sanctification.  The  regeneration 
of  the  soul  is  the  origination  of  holiness  a  second  time, 
within  it.  This  is  described,  in  Scripture,  as  "  giving  a 
heart  of  flesh,"  "  renewing  a  right  spirit  within,"  "  working 
in  you  to  will."  This  phraseology  teaches  that  God  pro- 
duces a  holy  inclination.  Again,  such  terms  as  ^^  creating 
anew,"  "  begetting,"  "  quickening "  imply  the  creation  of 
holiness. 

Sanctification  likewise  proves  that  holiness  is  creatable. 
Sanctification  is  the  increase  of  holiness ;  and  the  increase 
is  by  derivation,  not  by  original  production.  K"o  Christian 
augments  his  own  holiness  by  his  own  isolated  decision. 
The  law  of  sanctification  is  stated  in  John  15 : 4.  *^  Abide 
in  me  and  I  in  you :  as  the  branch  cannot  bear  fruit  of 
itself  except  it  abide  in  the  vine,  no  more  can  ye  except  ye 
abide  in  me."  The  vine  branch  bears  fruit  spontaneously 
{atf}  eavTov),  The  grape  is  a  vital,  not  a  mechanical  prod- 
uct. But  this  spontaneity  is  possible  to  the  branch,  only 
in  case  it  is  in  the  vine.  Similarly,  sanctification  is  spon- 
taneous and  free,  yet  only  as  it  is  derived  from  Christ  the 
source  of  holiness.  Another  passage  in  point  is  2  Cor.  9 :  8, 
"  God  is  able  to  make  all  grace  abound  toward  you,  so  that 
having  all  sufficiency  {avTap/eelav)  in  all  things,  ye  may 
abound  to  every  good  work."  This  "  sufficiency "  is  that 
genuine  and  spontaneous  inclination  to  holiness  which  impels 
to  good  acts  ;  but  this  inclination  is  ^'  made  to  abound  "  in 
the  Christian  by  the  grace  of  God.  These  facts  prove  that 
the  spontaneous  motion  of  the  will  may  be  a  product  of  God, 
as  well  as  a  characteristic  of  man  ;  in  other  words,  that  a 
good  inclination,  while  it  is  the  personal  quality  of  a  man, 
may  be  likewise  a  created  quality  in  him. 

The  arguments  that  have  been  presented  for  the  creata- 
bility  of  holiness  assume  the  correctness  of  the  Augiistinian 
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de&iition  of  volnntariness,  or  free  agency  :  namely,  that  it 
is  the  spontaneous  self-determination  of  the  will.  This  can 
be  created  along  with  the  will,  if  the  will  itself  can  be 
created.  Consequently,  it  is  necessary  to  establish  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  definition.  The  freedom  of  the  will  is  its 
«^-motion.  That  which  is  self-moved  is  not  forced  to 
move ;  and  that  which  is  not  forced  to  move  is  free.  Simple 
self-motion  or  self-determination,  therefore,  is  the  freedom 
of  the  will.  ^^  God  hath  indued  the  will  of  man  with  that 
natnral  liberty  that  it  is  neither  forced,  nor  by  any  absolute 
necessity  of  nature  determined,  to  good  or  evil."  West- 
minster Confession,  IX..  i.  ^^  Yolnntarie  moveri  est  ex  se 
moveri,  et  non  ab  alio."    Aquinas  :  Summa,  I.  cv.  4. 

It  is  indispensable  to  voluntary  freedom,  that  the  motion 
shall  proceed  from  an  egOy  or  true  self.  The  falling  of 
water,  and  the  rising  of  sap,  is  only  seeming  self-motion. 
One  globule  pushes  another  by  mechanical  law,  or  by  vital 
force.  No  globule  is  self -moved.  Could  a  man  demonstrate 
that  his  action,  either  internal  or  external,  is  not  the  energy 
of  his  own  personal  essence,  but  that  of  another  personal 
essence,  or  is  caused  by  some  physical  law  or  force,  he  would 
demonstrate  that  his  action  is  neither  voluntary  nor  free. 
But  if  this  indispensable  characteristic  exists,  the  substance 
of  moral  freedom  is  secured.  Many  things  may  still  be 
out  of  the  power  of  the  will,  for  omnipotence  is  not  neces- 
sary in  order  to  freedom,  yet  if  the  will  be  really  tfe^-in- 
dmed  and  ^^^determined  in  its  activity,  internal  and  ex- 
ternal, it  is  a  free  will.  It  is  important,  here,  to  notice  that 
the  central  as  well  as  the  superficial  activity  of  the  will 
must  be  self-activity,  in  order  to  freedom  and  responsibility. 
The  central  action  of  the  will  is  its  steady  inclination  ;  and 
the  superficial  action  is  its  momentary  volition  in  a  particu- 
lar instance.  The  mui'derer's  hate  is  the  central  activity  of 
his  will ;  the  murderer's  act  is  the  superficial.  Both  must 
he  self-moved,  in  order  to  responsibility  and  guilt.  And 
hoth  are  self -moved.    The  murderer  is  not  forced  to  hate. 
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He  is  willing  in  his  hatred,  and  in  all  his  moral  desires  and 
feelings ;  willing  in  anger,  envy,  malice,  pride,  and  all  forms 
of  sinful  inclination.  While,  however,  the  central  and  the 
superficial  activity  of  the  will  are  alike  in  regard  to  free  self- 
motion,  they  differ  in  regard  to  the  power  to  the  contrary. 
The  superficial  activity,  or  the  volition,  is  accompanied  with 
this  power ;  the  central,  or  the  inclination,  is  not  The 
murderer  can  refrain  from  the  outward  act  of  murder,  hy  a 
volition  ;  but  he  cannot  refrain  from  his  inward  hatred,  by 
a  volition.  A  volition  can  stop  another  volition ;  but  a  vo- 
lition cannot  stop  an  inclination.  A  man  can  reverse  his 
sinful  volition,  but  not  his  sinful  inclination.  This  is  an 
indisputable  fact  of  consciousness. 

1.  It  follows  from  this,  that  thejpower  to  the  contrary j  or  of 
antagonistic  action,  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  the  freedom 
of  the  will.  Simple  self-determination,  without  the  ad- 
ditional power  to  antagonize  the  existing  self-determination, 
is  enough  to  constitute  voluntariness.  If  the  will  move  in 
the  direction  of  holiness  by  its  own  self-motion,  this  fact 
alone  demonstrates  the  freeness  of  its  action.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  add  a  power  to  act  in  opposition  to  the  existing 
self-motion,  in  order  that  the  existing  self-motion  may  be 
^^^-motion ;  any  more  than  it  is  necessary  to  add  the  pow^ 
to  fly,  in  order  that  the  power  to  walk  may  be  a  power  to 
walk.'  When  holy  Adam  was  self-determining  in  holiness, 
it  was  not  necessai'y  to  give  him  the  power  to  self -deter- 
mine to  sin,  in  order  that  he  might  be  self -determining  in 
holiness.  The  possibilitas  peccandi  was  associated  with 
Adam's  primitive  state,  not  in  order  to  his  freedom,  but 
in  order  to  his  probation.  If  Grod,  by  the  operation  of  his 
Spirit,  had  preserved  Adam  from  the  exercise  of  an  antag- 
onistic and  contrary  self-determination,  Adam  would  still 
have  been  self-determined  and  spontaneously  inclined   to 

*  ^*Foiu  errorU  eit,  libertatis  natnram  metiriex  Ivof^owl^  etei  rh  kfju^if^twkt 
etsentiale  faoere  ;  oam  per  lubeatUm  et  ipontaneitAtem  definienda  sit.''  Tm- 
xottin :  Institutio,  YL  y.  11. 
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holiness.  And  the  same  is  true  upon  the  side  of  sin.  If 
the  will  of  Satan,  or  of  fallen  Adam,  is  spontaneously  self- 
inclined  to  sin,  this  fact  alone  demonstrates  the  unforced 
nstore  of  its  sinful  action.  It  is  not  necessaiy  to  add  the 
power  to  the  contrary,  i.e.,  the  power  to  self -incline  to 
holiness,  in  order  that  the  existing  sinful  self-inclination 
may  be  ^e^inclination.  It  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  re- 
sponsibility for  a  sinful  inclination,  tliat  the  sinner  be  able 
to  reverse  his  sinful  inclination.  It  is  only  necessary,  that 
he  was  able  to  arigmaie  it,  and  that  he  did  originate  it. 

That  self-determining  or  inclining  is  compatible  with 
inability  to  the  contrary,  is  proved  by  the  following  exam- 
ples. A  man  wills  to  be  happy.  He  is  free  in  thus  will- 
ing, because  the  action  of  his  will  is  self-action.  It  is  his 
own  spontaneous  inclination.  Yet  he  cannot  will  the  con- 
trary. No  man  is  able  to  will  to  be  miserable.  If  the 
power  to  the  contrary  necessarily  enters  into  the  definition 
of  freedom  along  with  the  power  of  inclining  or  self -deter- 
mining, then  this  man  who  wills  to  be  happy  is  not  free  in 
60  willing.  But  if  self-determination  alone,  and  simply,  is 
the  proper  definition  of  freedom,  then  this  man  is  free  in 
his  will  or  inclination  to  be  happy,  because  it  is  his  real  and 
genuine  spontaneity. 

Another  instance  of  moral  freedom  with  inability  to  the 
contrary,  is  that  of  the  unregenerate  sinner.  His  sin  is  vol- 
untary self-determination.  It  issues  out  of  the  self,  and  it 
is  the  working  of  the  self.  It  is  not  another  man  who  sins^ 
bat  this  very  man  and  no  other.  This  fact  establishes  his 
free  agency  in  this  sin.  He  is  inclined  to  sin,  and  inclina- 
tion is  free  agency.  Yet  he  is  unable  to  overcome  and 
snulicate  this  sinful  inclination.  This  is  a  well-established 
&ct  of  consciousness.  It  is  also  the  teaching  of  revelation. 
^'Ko  man  can  come  unto  me  except  the  Father  which  hath 
8Mt  me  draw  him,"  John  6 :  44.  '^  Whosoever  committeth 
6in  is  the  slave  of  sin,"  John  8 :  34.  ''  Without  me  ye  can 
do  nothing,"  John  15 : 5.    Here  are  two  facts :  (a)  That  the 
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will  wills  its  own  fiin ;  this  is  self-determination ;  {h)  That 
having  so  willed,  it  cannot  nnwill  its  own  sin ;  this  is  ina- 
bility. 

It  is  false  to  infer  that  the  will  does  not  will  its  own  sin, 
if  it  cannot  nnwill  it ;  that  a  person  does  not  act  freely,  if 
he  cannot  recall  his  act  If  the  fact  of  «e2/^-deterinination 
has  been  established  bj  conclosive  proofs,  the  fact  mast 
stand.  A  man  throws  himself  ofiE  a  precipice.  This  is  an 
act  of  the  self.  He  was  not  flnng  off  by  another  self,  or  by 
a  physical  force  in  nature.  It  was  his  own  spontaneous  act. 
This  makes  it  a  free  act.  Yet  he  cannot  nndo  his  act.  He 
has  no  power  to  the  contrary,  at  any  point  of  his  fall. 
Kevertheless,  his  fall  from  top  to  bottom  is  chargeable  to 
him  as  his  own  responsible  act.  At  no  point  in  his  fall,  is 
he  innocent  of  suicide.  He  is  guilty  of  self-murder,  at 
every  inch  in  the  descent.  An  inability  that  results  from  an 
act  of  the  self,  is  as  absolute  as  that  which  results  from  the 
act  of  another.  A  man  who  kills  himself  is  as  dead  as  a 
man  killed  by  another.  In  like  manner,  an  inclination  to 
sin  that  is  originated  by  the  self  is  as  insuperable  by  the 
self  that  originated  it,  and  which  now  has  it,  as  it  would  be 
if  it  were  originated  by  a  third  party  and  forced  upon  him. 
Moral  inability  is  as  real  inability  as  natural  inability ;  but 
the  former  is  guilty  inability,  because  it  is  the  product  of 
the  will  itself,  while  the  latter  is  innocent  inability,  because 
it  is  the  product  of  God  in  creation  and  providence.  In 
every  act  of  transgressing  the  law  of  God,  there  is  a  reflex 
action  of  the  will  upon  itself,  whereby  it  becomes  unable 
perfectly  to  keep  that  law  A  man  is  not  forced  to  sin,  but 
if  he  does,  he  cannot  of  himself  get  back  where  he  was  be- 
fore sinning.  He  cannot  get  back  to  innocency,  nor  can  he 
get  back  to  holiness  of  heart. 

Another  instance  of  self-determination  without  power  to 
the  contrary,  is  that  of  God.  The  Supreme  Being  is  self- 
moved.  But  he  is  unable  to  sin.  This  is  taught  in  James 
1 :  13 :   "  God  cannot  be  tempted."    A  being  who  is  in- 
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temptable  is  impeccable.    Yet  in  the  Supreme  Being  is  to 
be  found  the  highest  form  of  moral  freedom.    The  more 
intense  the  self-determination  in  any  being,  the  more  in- 
tense the  freedom.     Consequently,  a  will  self-determined 
to  holiness  in  an  infinite  degree  is  marked  by  a  higher 
grade  of  freedom,  than  one  self-determined  in  only  a  finite 
iegree.    But  in  proportion  as  self-determination  increases, 
the  power  to  the  contrary  diminishes.     In  God,  the  in- 
finitude of  self-determination  excludes  the  possibility  of  a 
change  in  the  self-determination ;  that  is,  excludes  a  power 
to  the  contrary.    Freedom  and  moral  necessity  are  one  and 
the  same  thing,  in  the  Supreme  Being. 

Freedom  in  the  Infinite  Being  is  i7]%miUahle  self-deter- 
mination ;  in  a  finite  being,  it  is  miUdble  self-determination. 
God  is  free  in  hjs  holiness,  because  he  is  self-moved  in  the 
righteous  action  of  his  will.     That  this  motion  is  eternal 
and  unchangeable  in  one  and  the  same  direction,  does  not 
destroy  the  self-motivity,  and  convert  it  into  compulsion. 
Han  also  was  free  in  his  holiness,  yet  could  sin.    He  was 
free,  because  self-moved  in  the  right  action  of  his  will. 
That  this  self-motion  was  mutable,  and  could  take  another 
direction,  did  not  destroy  the  self-motivity,  and  convert 
it  into  compulsion.     Thus  it  appears,  that  the  power  to 
the  contrary,  or  the  power  to  reverse  the  existing  self-de- 
termination of  the  will,  is  not  the  substance  of  freedom,  but 
only  the  accident.    The  freedom  of  both  the  Infinite  and 
the  finite  will  is  in  the  self-motion  of  mind  or  spirit,  as  di- 
verse from  matter.    That  God  cannot  alter  his  self-deter- 
mination to  good,  does  not  diminish  his  self-determination. 
That  man  could  alter  his  self-determination  to  good,  did 
not  increase  his  self-determination.     The  freedom,  in  both 
instances,  is  in  the  existing  action  of  the  will,  not  in  a  con- 
ceivable or  possible  action.     The  present  inclining  is  willing 
^forced  agency. 

2.  Inclination,  or  self-determination,  excludes  indnffer* 
•*<*•    A  will  that  is  determined  or  inclined  towards  God, 
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is  not  indifiEerent  towardfl^  God.    Iudi£E§rence  U  the  exact 
cout^rj  of  inclination  or  self-determination. 

It  is  here  that  the  two  principal  theories  of  moral  free* 
dom  find  their  starting-point.  The  Augostinian  asserts, 
that  the  essence  of  volontariness  is  self-determination  merely 
and  ofUt/,  The  Pelagian  asserts  that  indetermination,  or 
indifiEerence,  with  power  to  will  in  either  direction,  is  the 
essence  of  voluntariness.  Unless  this  power  o|  alternative 
choice  continually  exist,  there  is  no  freedom.  Hence  it 
perpetually  accompanies  the  will,  both  here  and  hereafter. 
The  Aqgustinian  affirms  that  if  a  will  be  really  gelf-moYe^ 
in  a  particular  activity,  such  as  hatred  of  a  fellow-man  for 
example,  it  is  free,  even  though  it  be  not  able  to  start  an- 
other activity  of  a  contrary  nature,  such  as  love  of  that  fel- 
low-man. A  man  who  is  walking  is  really  and  truly  walk- 
ing,  though  he  is  not  able  to  fly.  Ilis  inability  to  fly  does 
not  affect  the  nature  of  the  act  of  walking.  And  similarly 
man's  inability  to  love,  does  not  destroy  the  spontaneity 
and  self-motion  of  his  hate. 

The  Pelagian  contends  that  such  self-motion  is  insuffi- 
cient.  There  must  be  an  indefectible,  inalienable  power  of 
alternative  choice,  in  order  to  freedom  of  the  will.  But  in 
order  that  there  may  be  this  constant  power,  the  will  must 
have  no  inclination  in  either  direction.  Consequently  in- 
difference or  indeterraination,  not  positive  self-determina- 
tion, is  the  sine  qua  non  of  moral  freedom  for  the  Pelagian. 
The  text  Deut.  30  :  19,  is  quoted  to  prove  indifference,  and 
the  power  of  alternative  choice.  ^^  I  have  set  before  you  life 
and  death :  therefore  choose  life."  But  no  alternative  be- 
tween these  two  final  ends,  and  no  indifference,  is  allowed. 
Only  one  final  end  is  permitted.  Men  are  not  bidden  to 
choose  either  life  or  death,  but  to  choose  life.  Death  is  set 
before  them  that  it  may  be  rejected,  not  that  it  may  be 
elected.  Life  is  set  before  them  that  it  may  be  elected, 
not  that  it  may  be  rejected.  Simple  self-determination  to 
good  is  required.     Indifference  is  forbidden.     '^  Choose 
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UfeP  The  election  of  good  is  ipso  facto  the  ryecfUon  of 
eyil,  and  vice  versa.  The  holiness  of  Immannel  is  de- 
scribed in  a  similar  manner,  in  Isa.  7 :  16 :  "  Before  the 
child  shall  know  to  refnse  the  evil,  and  choose  the  good,'* 
etc  He  is  not  indifferent,  choosing  either  evil  or  good, 
but  positively  inclined  to  good,  and  ipso  facto  disinclined 
to  evil  In  brief,  the  difference  between  the  Augnstinian 
and  the  Pelagian  doctrine  of  freedom  is  this :  The  Pela- 
gian asserts  that  the  will  as  nninclined  and  indifferent 
chooses.  He  postulates  a  volition  antecedent  to  any  incli- 
nation. The  Angnstinian  asserts  that  the  will  is  never  nnin- 
clined or  indifferent.  There  is  no  volition  prior  to  inclina- 
tion. The  former  places  freedom  in  an  act  of  the  will 
prior  to  inclining ;  the  latter  places  it  in  the  very  act  itself 
of  inclining. 

The  objections  to  the  theory  that  fi*eedom  is  indetermi- 
nation,  or  indifference,  are  the  following : 

1.  The  free  will,  in  this  case,  has  no  contents.  The 
power  of  choosing  either  one  of  two  contrary  ways  im- 
plies that  as  yet  there  is  no  action  of  the  will  at  all.  The 
will  is  undetermined.  But  we  have  seen  that  an  undeter- 
mined win  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  "  Libertas  indiffer- 
entiae  est  impossibilis,"  says  Leibnitz.  De  Libertate.  Ed. 
Erdmann,  669." 


^  Sometimes  **  iniifFerence  **  is  employed  to  denote  the  poBsibilitaa  peocandi 
Moaected  with  Adun*s  matable  holinees.  Maresiae  (System*,  VI.  2S)  ao  nsea 
it.  ^^Libertatom  tribttimns  homini  primo,  non  aolmn  ^f>ontaneitatis^  qnod 
B«mpe  ultro  et  absqae  coaotione  merit  in  peooatnm,  aed  etiam  indifferentUu, 
JQxta  qnam  potiuaaet  abstinere  a  peooato,  et  in  iUo  stata  permanere.**  But  thia 
isnot  the  ordinary  use  of  the  term.  Nor  is  it  a  proper  nse  of  it.  Holy  Adam, 
while  '*able  to  abstam  from  sin  and  to  oontinne  holy,"  was  not  ind^feretU  to 
hoHneas. 

Howe  also  asserts  that  the  hnman  will  *'  was  created  withont  any  determina- 
tion to  good ;  it  was  made  in  snch  a  state  of  liberty  as  to  be  in  a  certain  sort  of 
equipoise^  according  as  things  should  be  troly  or  falsely  represented  by  the 
^ing  faculty,  the  mind  or  nnderstsading.*"  Oracles,  II.  xxii  Howe  sup- 
poses thii,  in  order  to  explain  the  possibility  of  the  fall  The  understanding  of 
^Aam  was  capable  of  bdng  deoeiTed,  because  it  was  finite.    And  the  wiU  was 

OfiUe  of  yidding  to  the  deception.    This  oapability  he  calls  im  ^* equipoise" 
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2.  The  freedom  of  indifference  is  never  found  in  actual 
existence.  There  is  no  example  of  it.  The  so-called 
"  formal  freedom  "  is  indifference.  It  is  defined  by  Miiller 
(Sin,  U.  28)  as  ^^  the  ability,  from  an  undetermined  state,  to 
self -determine."  This  supposes  the  faculty  to  be  in  equi- 
librio.  It  is  uncommitted  either  to  right  or  wrong.  From 
this  position  of  equilibrium  and  indifference,  it  starts  a  de- 
cision in  one  direction,  or  the  other.  Such  a  condition,  and 
such  an  act  of  the  human  will,  never  occurred  within  the 
domain  of  human  consciousness.  Consciousness  always  re- 
ports an  inclined  will,  never  an  indifferent  one.  Hence 
Miiller  places  the  first  act  of  self-determination  to  evil  from 
an  undetermined  state  of  the  will,  back  of  consciousness 
and  beyond  time.  Miiller,  however,  differs  from  the  Pela- 
gian, in  holding  that  formal  freedom  is  confined  to  a  par- 
ticular instant.  It  is  not  a  perpetual  accompaniment  of 
the  will.  Having  out  of  the  indifferent  state  of  formal 
f i*eedom  taken  a  determination,  the  will  afterwards  is  in- 
clined and  the  indifference  ceases.  Starting  with  the  Pela- 
gian view  of  freedom,  Miiller  ends  with  the  Angustinian 
view  of  sin. 

The  freedom  of  the  will  is  primarily  a  self-determination 
to  a  single  end,  not  a  choice  between  two  yet  unchosen  con- 
trary ends.  The  central  and  deepest  activity  of  the  will  is 
to  incline  or  tend,  not  to  select  or  choose.  It  moves  for- 
ward by  self-motion,  and  self-decision,  to  one  point.  Two 
contrary  objects  or  ends  are  not  requisite  in  order  to  self- 
determination.     It  is  not  necessary  that  there  should  be  a 


of  the  wilL  Bat  a  will  not  in  equipoise,  bat  inclined  to  holiness,  is  oapabld  of 
yielding  to  deception,  or  any  other  temptation,  provided  it  be  a  finite  and  mu- 
table wiU.  It  is  not  necessary  to  assume  absolute  indiiTerenoe  to  holiness  and 
sin,  in  order  to  account  for  tiie  apostasy  of  Adam^s  wilL  While,  however,  as- 
serting this  indifference,  Howe  does  not  regard  it  as  a  necessary  element  in 
freedom.  It  was  necessary  only  in  order  to  probation.  It  is  "  not  a  perfection 
belonging  immutably  to  the  nature  of  man,"  he  saya  After  the  fall,  it  disap- 
pears. The  sinful  will  is  not  in  equipoise.  Nor  ii  the  holy  will,  in  its  perfeoft 
state  in  heaven. 
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comparison  of  one  object  with  a  contrary  one,  and  a  choice 
of  the  one  rather  than  of  the  other,  in  order  to  the  self -de- 
termination of  the  will.    If  the  will  should  know  of  but 
one  object,  eaj,  its  Creator,  it  might  tend  or  incline  to  that 
object,  and  the  tendency  or  inclination  would  be  the  free 
voluntariness  of  the  will.    It  is  true  that  the  will,  in  this 
case,  would  not  he /breed  to  incline  to  the  one  object  before 
^  It  would  have  an  option  to  incline,  or  to  disincline,  to 
tbe  one  object    But  this  is  already  said,  in  saying  that 
^0  inclining  is  tdf-motion.     This  liberty  to  incline  or  to 
disincline  to  one  object  is  very  different,  however,  from  the 
liberty  to  choose  either  of  two  contrary  objects.    In  the 
^^t  case,  there  is  a  comparison  of  one  object  with  an- 
OihBT\  in  the  former,  there  is  no  such  comparison.     But 
w&at  is  far  more  important,  in  the  latter  case  there  is  in* 
difference  towards  hoth  objects ;  but  in  the  former,  there  is 
no  indifference  towards  the  single  object.     For  if  there  is 
not  inclination  to  it,  there  is  aversion  to  it ;  if  there  is  not 
desire  for  it,  there  is  hatred  of  it ;  if  the  will  does  not  in- 
cline to  God,  it  disinclines  and  is  at  enmity  with  him ;  if 
there  is  not  the  spiritual  mind,  there  is  the  carnal  mind  ;  if 
there  is  not  holy  self-determination,  there  is  sinful  self-de- 
termination.    The  will,  in  this  instance,  is  not  indifferent, 
as  in  the  other,  but  is  committed  to  an  ultimate  end ;  if 
not  to  its  Creator,  then  to  itself. 

That  self-determining,  or  inclining  is  the  ultimate  fact  in 
the  freedom  of  the  will,  is  evident  from  considering  the 
relation  of  motives  to  the  will.     The  will,  it  is  said,  is  de- 
termined by  motives.     This  is  often  understood  to  mean, 
that  the  will  is  effidenUy  and  ultimately  determined  by  a 
motive  out  of  itself,  and  other  than  itself.    This  is  an  er- 
ror.   The  will  is  only  proximately  and  occasionally  deter- 
mined by  external  motives.    Take  a  case.    A  man's  will  is 
determined  by  wealth,  as  a  motive.    But  only  because  his 
^  is  already  so  ^^Jf-determined  or  inclined,  that  wealth  is 
&  motive  for  him ;  that  is,  is  desirable  to  him.    Were  his 
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will  self-determined  or  inclined  to  ambition  instead  of  ava- 
rice, wealth  would  not  be  a  motive  for  him,  but  power  would 
be.  Again,  were  his  will  inclined  or  self-determined  to  sen- 
snal  pleasure,  this  would  be  the  motive  that  would  move 
or  determine  it,  and  neither  wealth  nor  power  would  be. 
Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  motivitj  of  a  motive,  that  id, 
its  power  to  move  or  influence  the  will,  depends  primarily 
and  ultimately  upon  the  will's  prior  inclination,  or  self-de- 
termination. The  inclination  makes  the  motive,  instead 
of  the  motive  making  the  inclination.  But  the  inclination 
itself  is  ««Zf-made,  in  the  sense  of  being  self-motion.  If 
the  will  is  inclined  to  the  Creator  as  an  ultimate  end,  then 
the  only  motives  that  influence  and  move  it  are  spiritual 
and  heavenly.  If  the  will  is  inclined  to  the  creature  as  an 
ultimate  end,  then  the  only  motives  that  influence  and  move 
it  are  carnal  and  earthly.  Tli^  motives  in  each  instance 
are  determinants,  only  becanse  of  the  prior  bias  or  self-de- 
termination of  the  will ;  they  influence  the  person,  only 
because  of  his  existing  inclination.  They  are  only  the 
proximate  and  occasional^  not  the  ultimate  and  efiicient 
cause  of  the  vrill's  action. 

The  flrst  activity,  therefore,  of  the  will,  considered  aS  a 
faculty,  is  inclination,  not  volition.  Man  is  always  dis- 
posed or  biassed  in  his  will,  before  he  exerts  choices.  The 
will  does  not  incline,  because  it  first  chooses  from  out  of  a 
state  of  indifference ;  but  it  chooses,  because  it  has  already 
inclined.  Inclining  or  self-determining  is  the  primary  and 
central  action  of  the  will,  and  volition  or  choice  is  the  sec- 
ondary and  superficial.  Tlie  will,  therefore,  in  its  idea  and 
nature,  is  causative  and  originatwe^  rather  than  elective. 
Hence  guilt  is  denoted  in  Greek  by  atria.  It  implies  cau- 
sation. "  The  notion  of  pure  will,"  says  Kant  (Practical 
Reason,  205,  Abbott's  Tr.),  "  contains  that  of  a  causality 
accompanied  with  freedom,  that  is,  one  which  is  not  deter- 
minable by  physical  laws." 

The  truth  of  this  view  of  voluntary  freedom  is  evident 
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from  considering  the  case  of  Adam,  first  as  holy,  and  second- 
ly as  sinful.     1.  First,  the  will  of  holy  Adam  was  by  the 
ereatim  act  inclined  to  God  as  the  chief  good,  before  it 
exerted  any  volitions  and  made  any  choices.     Adam  as 
8  created  spirit  was  self-determined  to  God  and  goodness 
Ae  instant  he  was  created,  and  in  consequence  of  this  in- 
tamal  bias  and  disposition  chose  the  varions  means  of  grati- 
fying it.    Holy  Adam  at  the  instant  of  his  creation  did  not 
find  himself  set  to  choose  either  the  Creator  or  the  creature 
u  an  ultimate  end,  being  indifferent  to  both,  but  he  found 
liimself  inclined  to  the  Creator,  and  choosing  means  ac- 
cordingly.   He  was  committed  to  one  and  only  one  supreme 
end  of  existence,  God  and  goodness,  and  selected  means 
corresponding.      That  Adam's  self-determination  to  God 
wag  created  with  his  will  itself,  is  not  inconsistent  with  its 
being  ^^determination.     His  will  if  created  at  all  must 
liave  been  created  as  voluntary ;  since  it  could  not  be  created 
as  involuntary  or  uninclined.     This  inclination  was  self- 
motion.    It  was  the  spontaneity  of  a  spiritual  essence,  not 
an  activity  forced  ab  extra.    God  necessarily  creates  a  self- 
determining,  self -moving  faculty,  in  creating  a  will.     Con- 
sequently, holy  inclination  is  both  a  creation  and  a  self- 
determination,  according  as  it  is  viewed.    Viewed  with 
reference  to  God,  it  is  created :  inclinatio  oriffiruUa.    Viewed 
with  reference  to  the  voluntary  faculty,  it  is  spontaneous 
and  self-moving  :  inclinatio  originans.    Holy  inclination  is 
at  once  the  Creator's  product,  and  the  creature's  activity. 

8.  Secondly,  the  will  of  sinful  Adam  by  his  own  act  had 
been  inclined  to  the  creature  as  the  chief  good,  before  it 
exerted  sinful  volitions  and  made  sinful  choices.    Adam  as 
fallen  was  «eZ^-determined  to  evil,  and  in  consequence  of 
this  inward  bias  of  his  will  chose  the  various  means  of 
gratifying  it.    The  first  of  these  choices  was  plucking  and 
eating  of  the  tree  of  knowledge.    But  there  is  this  important 
difference ;  namely,  that  the  evil  inclination  was  not  cre- 
ated by  God,  but  was  originated  by  Adam.     Sinful  inclina- 
Voi*.  n.- 
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tioQ  is  both  the  creatnre's  product,  and  the  creature's  activity. 
It  is  referable  to  the  creature,  both  as  inclinatio  originans, 
and  originata. 

Thus  the  term  '^self-determination"  has  two  significa- 
tions. It  may  mean  that  the  self-motion  is  m  the  self,  but 
not  from  the  self  as  the  ultimate  author.  This  is  created 
self-determination,  which  is  always  holy.  Or  it  may  mean 
that  the  self-motion  is  both  in  the  self,  and  from,  the  self 
as  the  ultimate  author.  This  is  sinful  self-determination. 
Holiness  is  self-determined,  but  not  self-originated.  Sin  is 
both  self-determined  and  self -originated. 

Created  self-determination,  or  holy  inclination,  is  only 
relatively  meritorious  or  deserving,  because  man  is  not  the 
efficient  in  its  origination.  Being  either  con-created  in 
creation,  or  re-created  in  regeneration,  the  reward  due  to  a 
holy  inclination  of  the  will  is  gracious.  '' Eternal  life  is 
the  gift  of  God,"  Rom.  6 :  23.  Self -originated  self-deter- 
mination, or  sinful  inclination,  on  the  contrary,  is  absolutely 
demeritorious  or  ill-deserving.  Man  is  the  sole  efficient 
in  its  origination,  and  therefore  the  retribution  due  to  it  is 
a  strict  debt.  ^'  Eternal  death  is  the  wages  of  sin."  Jus- 
tice owes  retribution  to  the  sinner.  Man  is  absolutely  re- 
wardable  for  trangression,  but  only  relatively  rewardable 
for  obedience. 
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In  diacnssing  the  subject  of  original  sin,  much  depends 
upon  the  definition  of  the  Will ;  whether  it  be  taken  in  a 
wide,  or  in  a  naiTow  sense.  The  elder  psychology  divides 
the  powers  of  the  sonl  into  Understanding  and  Will ;  the 
later  psychology  divides  them  into  Intellect,  Sensibility, 
and  Will.  The  former  inclndes  the  moral  affections  and, 
desires  in  the  Will ;  the  latter  excludes  them  from  it  For 
the  former,  inclination  is  the  principal  characteristic  of  vol- 
^tarinesB ;  for  the  latter,  volition  is  the  principal  charac- 
teristic.   In  classifying  the  powers  of  the  sonl  under  two 
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modes,  it  is  not  meant  that  there  is  a  division  of  the  sonl 
into  two  parts.  The  whole  soul  as  cognizing,  is  the  under- 
standing ;  and  the  whole  soul  as  inclining,  is  the  will. 

Locke  laid  the  foundation  for  the  later  view  of  the  will, 
by  excluding  moral  desire  and  affection  from  the  faculty. 
"  I  find,"  he  says  (Essay  IL  xxi.),  "  the  will  often  con- 
founded with  several  of  the  affections,  especially  desirCy  and 
one  put  for  the  other.  This,  I  imagine,  has  been  no  small 
occasion  of  obscurity  and  mistake  in  this  matter,  and  there- 
fore is,  as  much  as  may  be,  to  be  avoided.  For  he  that  shall 
turn  his  thoughts  inwards  upon  what  passes  in  his  mind 
when  he  wills,  shall  see  that  the  vnU^  or  power  of  volitiariy 
is  conversant  about  nothing  but  th%tji}aHundar  determina- 
tion  of  the  mind  whereby,  barely  by  a  thought,  the  mind 
endeavors  to  give  rise,  continuation,  or  stop  to  any  action 
which  it  takes  to  be  in  its  power.  Tliis,  well  considered, 
plainly  shows  that  the  wiU  is  perfectly  distinguished  from 
desire,  which  may  have  quite  a  contrary  tendency  from  that 
which  our  will  sets  us  upon.  A  man  whom  I  cannot  deny 
may  oblige  me  to  use  persuasions  to  another,  which,  at  the 
same  time  I  am  speaking,  I  may  wish  may  not  prevail  with 
him.  In  this  case,  it  is  plain  the  will  and  desire  run  coun- 
ter. I  will  the  action  that  tends  one  way,  whilst  my  desire 
tends  another,  and  that  the  direct  contrary."  Here,  "  will" 
denotes  a  particular  act  of  the  faculty,  namely,  a  volition, 
and  excludes  a  general  act  of  it,  namely,  desire  or  inclina- 
tion. A  man's  desire,  according  to  Locke's  use  of  terms,  is 
involuntary.  If  ^^  will "  means  only  volition,  then  a  man's 
inclination  is  not  ^'  will,"  because  inclination  is  the  same  as 
desire. 

Edwards  (Will,  I.  i.)  combats  Locke,  and  contends  that 
^'  a  man  never  wills  anything  contrary  to  his  desires,  or  de- 
sires anything  contrary  to  his  will.  In  the  instance  cited, 
it  is  not  carefully  observed  what  is  the  thing  willed,  and 
what  is  the  thing  desired :  if  it  were,  it  would  be  found 
that  will  and  desire  do  not  clash  in  the  least.    The  thing 
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willed,  on  Bome  consideratioD,  is  to  utter  snch  words ;  and 
certainly,  the  same  consideration  so  inflaences  him  that  he 
does  not  desire  the  contrary :  all  things  considered,  he 
chooses  to  utter  such  words,  and  does  not  desire  not  to  ntter 
them.  And  so,  as  to  the  thing  which  Mr.  Locke  speaks  of 
as  desired ;  namely,  that  the  words,  though  they  tend  to 
persuade,  should  not  be  effectual  to  that  end ;  his  will  is  not 
eonti-ary  to  this ;  he  does  not  will  that  they  should  be  ef- 
fectual, but  rather  wills  that  they  should  not,  as  he  desires. 
In  order  to  prove  that  will  and  desire  never  run  counter,  it 
should  be  shown  that  they  may  be  contraiy  one  to  the  other 
in  the  same  thing ;  but  here  the  objects  are  two ;  and  in 
each,  taken  by  themselves,  the  will  and  desire  agree." ' 

Kant,  on  the  other  hand,  defines  the  will  as  the  faculty 
of  desire:  Begehrungsvermogen.  ^^The  notion  of  the 
chief  good  determines  the  faculty  of  desire."  ^^  The  will 
may  be  defined  as  the  faculty  of  ultimate  ends  (das  Yermo- 
gen  der  Zwecke),  since  these  are  always  determinants  of  the 
desires."  Kant  also  denominates  the  will  the  practical  rea- 
son, ^^  because  the  objects  of  the  practical  reason  are  good 
and  evil.  By  good,  is  meant  an  object  necessarily  desired 
according  to  a  principle  of  reason ;  by  evil,  one  necessarily 
shunned  according  to  a  principle  of  reason."  Practical 
Season,  210.  Abbott's  Translation.  Green  (Prolegomena 
to  Ethics,  152)  contends  that  will  is  desire  towards  a  moral 
end.  ^  The  man  as  desiring,  or  putting  himself  forth  in 
desire  for  the  realization  of  some  object  present  to  him  in 
idea,  is  the  same  thing  as  willing.    Will  is  desire  having 

>  In  this  reaaonmg,  however,  Edwards,  m  is  freqnentlj  the  case,  does  cot 
mark  off  ehotoe,  or  Tolitioo,  from  desire.  He  caUs  a  volition,  a  desire.  '*  All 
tluBga  considered,*'  he  says,  ^*  the  man  ehootm  to  ntter  snoh  words,  and  does 
not  de$ir6  not  to  ntter  them.**  Here,  the  volition  hy  whioh  the  words  are 
spoken  is  oaUed  a  **  desire.*'  But  this  is  not  desire  as  spoken  of  by  Looks,  when 
he  says  that  the  man  does  not  desire  that  the  words  shsll  be  effectual  to  per- 
soadei  The  deairs  and  the  volition,  in  Locke's  nse  of  the  terms,  whioh  is  also 
tbe  oozreot  use,  ace  two  diffiBrent  acts  of  the  will ;  and  one  may  not  agree  with 
the  other.  Bnt  the  desire  and  the  volition,  in  Edwards's  nee,  in  this  place,  are 
«Mie  and  the  same  act,  and  of  course  cannot  disagree  with  each  other. 
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the  action  of  a  self-determiniDg   self  upon  and  within 
it." 

We  regard  the  elder  psychology  as  correct,  in  including 
the  moral  desires  and  affections  in  the  total  action  of  the 
will,  and  in  making  two  faculties  of  the  soul :  namely,  un- 
derstanding and  will.' 

The  Understanding  is  the  cognitive  faculty  or  mode  of 
the  soul.  It  comprises  the  intellect  and  the  conscience. 
These  are  percipient  and  preceptive  powers.  They  are  des- 
titute of  desire  and  inclination ;  and  they  are  not  self -deter- 
mining  and  executive  powers.  The  inteUect  perceives  what 
ought  to  be  done,  and  the  conscience  commands  what  ought 
to  be  done,  but  they  never  do  anything  themselves.  They 
do  not  incline  to  an  end.  They  have  no  love  and  desire  for 
what  is  commanded ;  and  no  hatred  and  aversion  towards 
what  is  forbidden.  The  intellect  neither  loves  nor  hates ; 
neither  desires  nor  is  averse.  The  conscience  approves  and 
disapproves ;  but  approbation  is  not  love  and  desire,  nor  is 
disapprobation  hatred  and  abhorrence.  Shedd :  Sermons 
to  the  Natural  Man  (XV.). 

The  understanding  is  the  fixed  and  stationary  faculty  or 
mode  of  the  soul.  It  can  be  vitiated  and  injured,  but  not 
radically  changed.  The  operation  of  the  human  intellect 
cannot  be  totally  reversed  and  revolutionized,  as  that  of  the 
human  will  may  be.  After  the  apostasy,  the  understanding 
of  man  obeys  the  same  rules  of  logic  as  before,  and  pos- 
sesses the  same  mathematical  and  ethical  ideas  and  intui- 
tions. And  the  same  is  true  of  the  human  conscience,  as 
involving  the  perception  of  right  and  wrong.  Its  stmcture 
and  laws  are  unaltered  by  apostasy.  After  the  fall,  man 
does  not  have  moral  perceptions  that  are  exactly  contrary 
to  those  he  had  before  it.     He  does  not  perceive  that  the 

>  ▲  faU  olasaifioation  on  this  baais  would  be,  ondentoading,  will,  and  instinct : 
Tuang  the  latter  term  in  a  wide  sense.  The  old  paychology,  however,  did  not 
formally  appropriate  the  term  instinct,  to  desigoate  the  inToiuntacy  side  of 

man^s  nature,  but  left  it  undesignated.  i 
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love  of  God  is  evil,  and  the  love  of  sin  is  good.  He  does 
not  approve  of  disobedience  of  law,  and  disapprove  of  obe- 
dience. The  energy  with  which  both  intellect  and  conscience 
operate  after  apostasy  is,  indeed,  greatly  diminished ;  bnt 
the  same  general  mode  of  operation  continues.  The  effect 
of  sin  upon  the  cognitive  side  of  the  human  soul  is  to 
darken,  dim,  and  stupefy,  but  not  radically  to  change. 
This  fixedness  of  the  understanding  is  in  striking  contrast, 
as  we  shall  see,  with  the  mobility  and  mutability  of  the 
wilL 

The  Will  is  that  faculty  or  mode  of  the  soul  which  self- 
determines,  inclines,  desires,  and  chooses  in  reference  to 
moral  and  religious  objects  and  ends.    These  objects  and 
ends  are  all  centred  and  summed  up  in  God.     We  say 
moral  and  religious  objects  and  ends,  because  there  is  a  class 
of  propensities  and  desires  that  refer  to  non-moral  and  non- 
religious  objects.  They  are  the  natural  or  instinctive  desires, 
which  are  involuntary.     Speaking  generally,  the  voluntary 
and  moral  desires  relate  to  God.    They  are  either  inclined 
or  averse  to  him ;  they  are  either  love  or  hatred.    The 
iiatural  and  instinctive  desires,  on  the  other  hand,  relate  to 
the  creature.    Of  these  latter,  there  are  four  kinds,    (a) 
Physical  appetites.    (J>)  Family  affections,     {c)  Social  affec- 
tions,   ((j!)  Esthetic  feeling.     These  all  relate  to  some  form 
or  phase  of  the  Finite,  and  therefore  are  not  in  themselves 
of  the  nature  of  virtue  or  religion,  because  religion  relates 
to  the  Infinite.    They  may  be  sanctified  by  the  moral  and 
^%'ons  desires,  and  are  so  sanctified  when  the  religious 
^^ireg  coexist  with  them ;  but  tliey  are  in  tliemselves 
^either  sinful  nor  holy.    They  are  constitutional,  non-moral 
P^'opensities,  flowing  necessarily  from  man's  physical  and 
^ootal  structure.    Unregenerate  men  have  them,  as  well 
^  ^generate.     They  are  none  of  them  the  object  of  a  di- 
V^J  Command  or  prohibition,  like  the  moral  and  religious 
^^^*^.    When  husbands  are  commanded  to  "love  their 
^^^^B  ^  (CoL  8 :  19),  and  wives  to  "  love  their  husbands  and 
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children  "  (Titus  2  : 4),  they  are  commanded  to  love  "  m 
the  LordP  The  mere  itiMincstwe  love  itself  is  not  com- 
manded. This  is  provided  for  in  the  created  relation  o£ 
hosband  and  wife ;  of  parent  and  child.  The  instinctive  af- 
fection as  sa/nctijied  bj  a  connection  and  union  with  the 
I'eligious  affection  of  supreme  love  of  God,  is  what  is  en- 
joined. The  same  is  true  of  the  love  and  obedience  of  chil- 
dren towards  their  parents  (Col.  3 :  20),  of  the  love  and 
care  of  parents  towards  their  cliildren  (Col.  3  :  21),  of  the 
relation  of  the  citizen  to  the  state  (Rom.  13  :  5 ;  1  Pet.  2 : 
13,  14),  of  the  relation  between  master  and  servant  (CoL 
3  :  22 ;  1  Tim.  6 : 1,  2),  and  of  the  physical  appetites  (Bom. 
14 :  6 ;  1  Cor.  10 :  31).  Kone  of  these  are  commanded 
merely  as  natural  instinctive  desires  and  affections,  but  as 
Bcmctijied  instinctive  desires  and  affections. 

The  instinctive  or  natural  desires  and  affections  are  tran- 
sient. They  relate  to  the  temporal,  not  the  eternal.  The 
family,  and  the  state,  are  institutions  that  are  confined  to 
earth  and  time.  This  fact  shows  that  they  are  non-moral 
in  their  nature.  The  moral  and  religions  is  eternal.  None 
of  the  natural  and  instinctive  desires  wei*e  lost  by  the  fall, 
though  all  of  them  were  vitiated  and  corrupted  by  it. 
None  of  them  were  converted  into  their  contraries,  by  the 
apostasy  of  Adam.  Compare  Edwards :  Nature  of  Virtue, 
V.-VIII.     Calvin :  Inst.  11.  ii.  13.' 

The  elder  theologians  include  the  moral  and  religious  de- 
sires and  affections  in  the  Will.  Edwards  (Affections,  in 
initio)  states  the  view  in  the  following  terms :  ^^  The  will 
and  the  affections  of  the  soul  are  not  two  faculties ;  the  af- 
fections are  not  essentially  distinct  from  the  will,  nor  do 
they  differ  from  the  mere  actings  of  the  will  and  inclination 


1  The  diassifioation  of  the  imtinotiye  dAures  U  Tarions.  Hopkins  (Oatlines, 
Loot.  IX.))  beftides  the  phyuoal  appeUteSf  emimeiates  the  desire  of  existeooe, 
of  good  (happiness),  of  power,  of  knowledge,  of  property,  of  esteem,  of  liberty, 
of  sodety,  of  beauty.  These  can  all  be  brought  under  the  category  of  the 
Finite.    No  one  of  them  is  desiFe  for  God,  and  qnntoal  good. 
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of  the  soal,  bnt  only  in  the  liveliness  aad  sensibleness  of 
exercise."     Again  he  saje  (Will,  III.  iv.),  '^The  affec- 
tions sre  only  certain  modes  of  the  exercise  of  the  will." 
'^  The  inclination  of  the  will  is  a  leading  act  of  the  will." 
Id  this  sense  of  the  term  ^^  will,"  the  religious  affections  aro 
Toluntarj  affections.    Edwards  identifies  the  will  with  the 
hearty  and  contradistiDgnishes  it  from  the  understanding. 
^'Id  the  former  case,  is  exeitsised  merely  the  speculative 
facDlty,  or  the  understanding  strictly  so  called,  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  will  or  disposition  of  the  eoul.    In  the  latter, 
the  will,  or  inclination,  or  heart,  is  mainly  conceraed." 
Spiritual  Light.    Works,  I Y.  442.    Augustine's  psychology 
is  the  same :  "  Amor  sen  dilectio  valentior  est  voluntas." 
Trinity,  XV.  xxi.  41.     "  What  are  desire  and  joy,  but  a  will 
inclined  towards  the  things  we  desire  and  rejoice  in.    And 
what  are  fear  and  hatred,  but  a  will  disinclined  towards  the 
things  we  fear  and  hate  ? "    City  of  God,  XIV.  vi.     Clem* 
ent  of  Alexandria  (Miscellanies,  II.  xv.)  says  that  ^'  what 
is  voluntary  is  either  what  is  by  desire,  or  what  is  by 
choica"    It  is  the  common  view  among  the  elder  theolo- 
gians.    ^^  Affectus  in  deo  nihil  aliena  sunt  quam  actus  vo- 
Inntatis  divinae."    Van  Mastricht,  IL  xv.  19.     '^  The  will 
of  God,  according  to  its  divers  objects,  hath  differ^it 
names,  to  wit :  of  holiness,  goodness,  love,  mercy,  and  such 
like."    Boss's  WoUebius,  p.  17.    The  elder  Calvinists  often 
defined  the  will  as  rational  appetency :  ^^  Voluntas,  quae  est 
appetitus  rationalis,  semper  est  conjuncta  cum  appetitn 
seositivo,  ita  quidem,  ut  ipse  appetitus  sensitivus  in  ho- 
mine  propoi-tionaliter  respondeat  voluntati."    £eckermann : 
in  Heppe's   Beformirter  Dogmatik,  Locus  XV.    Conse- 
quently, they  regarded  the  inward  motions  of  this  rational 
appetency  as  sinfnl  and  punishable,  and  refused  to  call 
them  involnntary.    "Non  omnino  involontarii  sunt  isti 
tnotns,  quia  nostra  voluntate  eos  atlx'aximus.    Nihil  obstati 
qnominus  ad  peccatum  actuale  eos  etiam  motus  ref  eramas : 
qiua  mnumm  oanonpiaoentiat  aotuate  peocatttm  eat :  motus 
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antem  isti  aat  partes,  aut  prima  puncta,  concupiBcentiae." 
Keckerman  :  in  Heppe,  nt  sapra.  ^^  As  the  will  doth  now 
work  upon  that  object  [viz.,  God]  by  desira,  which  is  as  it 
were  a  motion  towards  the  end  as  yet  unobtained,  so  like- 
wise upon  the  same  hereafter  received,  it  shall  work  also  by 
love."  Hooker :  Polity,  I.  xi.  ^^  The  knowledge  of  man  is 
of  two  kinds:  the  one  respecting  his  understanding  and 
reason,  and  the  other  respecting  his  will,  appetite,  and  affec- 
tions; whereof  the  former  produceth  position  or  decree 
the  latter  action  or  execution."  Bacon :  Advancement  of 
Learning,  11.  ^^  The  difference  of  men  is  very  great ;  yoa 
would  scarce  think  them  to  be  of  the  same  species ;  and  yet 
it  consists  more  in  affection  than  in  intellect."  Selden: 
Table  Talk,  p.  71,  Ed.  Auber. 

The  terms  inclination,  desire,  and  affection,  are  inter- 
changeable. The  ^^  desire  "  of  the  Psalmist's  heart  is  one 
and  the  same  thing  with  the  ^^  inclination  "  of  his  will.  He 
often  asks  God  to  ^^  incline  "  his  heart.  The  inclination  of 
the  will  is  its  constant  self-determination.  The  affections 
or  desires  are  the  various  phases  or  aspects  of  the  inclina- 
tion. Love  of  God  is  an  affection  of  the  heart ;  but  it  is 
also  one  variety  of  the  disposition  or  inclination  of  the 
Christian.  Hatred  of  sin  is  the  aversion  of  a  good  man's 
will,  its  disinclination  to  evil.  ^'  Telle,  nihil  aliud  est  quam 
inclinatio  quaedam  in  objectnm  voluntatis,  quod  est  bonum 
universale."    Aquinas :  Summa,  I.  cv.  4. 

In  the  Authorized  version,  ^'  willing  "  sometimes  means 
^^  desiring,"  and  sometimes  ^^  purposing,"  according  as  it 
translates  ^Xo>  or  fiov\eva>.  Bom.  9 :  22,  ''  What  if  God 
[though]  willing  (inclined,  Sikoop)  to  show  his  wrath  [yet] 
endured,"  etc.  2  Pet.  3:5," Willingly  (.J^Xoin-a^)  ignorant" 
=  desiring  to  be  ignorant.  Compare  1  Tim.  2 : 4.  Acts 
27 :  43,  "  The  centurion  willing  (fiovXofievo^,  purposing)  to 
save  Paul."  Compare  1  Tim.  2:8;  5 :  14 ;  2  Pet.  3:9.  In 
Eph.  2 :  3,  the  '^  lusts  "  {hn^viiUu)  are  called  <'  inclinations" 
{B^k^liara),    St.  James  (4 : 2)  represents  sinful  desire  to  be 
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the  same  as  sinful  inclinationy  when  he  says,  ^^  Ye  lost  {(hn- 
Svfuire)  and  have  not,  ye  desire  to  have  {l^fjKovTe)  and  can* 
not  obtain.''  When  Christ  (John,  6 :  6)  asks,  "  Wilt  thou 
be  made  whole  ? "  ^^  will "  means  desire. 

The  will,  nnlike  the  understanding,  is  mutable.  It  is 
capable  of  a  radical  and  total  change,  or  revolution.  It  has 
met  with  such  a  change  in  the  apostasy  of  Adam.  Man 
now  is  inclined  exactly  contrary  to  what  he  was  by  creation. 
In  respect  to  moral  and  religious  ends  and  objects,  he  in- 
clines, desires,  loves,  and  acts  directly  contrary  to  what  he 
did  when  he  came  from  the  Creator's  hand.  This  great 
change  is  denominated  a  ^^fall."  It  is  an  overthrow,  a 
catastrophe.  It  is  not  a  mere  difference  in  the  degree  or 
intensity  with  which  the  will  operates,  but  it  is  an  entire 
alteration  of  the  direction  of  its  activity.  The  fall  of  the 
will  was  a  revolution,  not  an  evolution. 

The  elder  psychology,  by  regarding  the  moral  desires  and 
affections  as  modes  of  the  inclination  of  the  will  brings 
them  within  the  sphere  of  responsibility ;  and  distinguishes 
in  kind  between  the  moral  or  voluntary,  and  the  natural  or 
in^olnntary  desires.  In  this  way,  it  precludes  necessitating 
theories  of  human  nature  and  agency.  Spinoza,  for  exam- 
ple, breaks  down  the  distinction  between  the  natural  and 
the  moral,  the  instinctive  and  the  voluntary,  by  rejecting 
Des  Cartes'  view  of  the  moral  affections  as  voluntary  in- 
clination, and  contending  that  ^^the  affections  of  hatred, 
anger,  envy,  etc.,  considered  in  themselves,  follow  from  the 
same  necessity  and  force  (virtus)  of  nature  as  other  things." 
Ethics,  in..  Preface.  The  physical  appetites,  together  with 
the  family,  social,  and  aesthetic  desires  and  affections,  are 
clearly  different  from  such  affections  as  envy,  pride,  hatred, 
and  malice,  in  their  origin  and  nature.  The  report  and 
verdict  of  conscience  concerning  them  is  wholly  different. 
They  are  instinct,  not  will.  That  a  man  craves  food  is 
neither  praiseworthy  nor  blameworthy.  That  he  feels  love 
and  desire  towards  his  kindred,  his  country,  and  artistic 
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beanty,  is  neither  praiseworthy  nor  blameworthy.  Bnt  to 
feel  love  and  desire  when  God  is  presented  as  the  sapreme 
object  and  end,  is  holiness ;  and  to  feel  hatred  and  avei'sion, 
is  sin.  These  latter  ai*e  not  instinctive  and  constitntional 
affections,  bat  modes  of  the  man's  moral  inclination,  for 
which  he  is  approved  or  condemned. 

Moral  desii-es  and  affections  are  the  self-activity  of  the 
will;  its  inclination  and  tendency  showing  itself  in  the 
phases  of  love  or  hatred  of  Grod ;  of  desire  or  aversion  to- 
wards goodness.  They  are  commanded  or  prohibited  by 
the  moral  law  ;  which  proves  that  they  are  voluntary.  The 
feelings  of  supreme  love  towards  God,  and  of  equal  love 
towards  a  fellow-creature,  are  not  instinctive,  but  voluntary. 
Such  love  and  inclination  is  not,  like  the  storg^  of  the  pa- 
rental relation,  or  the  involuntary  affection  of  the  citizen  for 
his  country,  a  merely  natural  and  necessary  efflux  from  the 
human  constitution,  deserving  neither  pitdse  nor  blame; 
but  it  is  the  free  determination  of  the  human  will.  To 
have  it,  is  meritorious.  Not  to  have  it,  or  to  have  its  con- 
trary, is  guilt  requiring  atonement  and  remission.  Again, 
the  feeling  of  aversion  towards  God,  or  of  hatred  towai-ds 
a  fellow-man,  is  not  like  the  shrinking  of  animal  life  from 
death,  say,  the  recoil  of  a  child  from  a  viper,  an  involun- 
tary activity  of  the  soul  which  stands  in  no  i*elation  to  law 
and  justice,  and  is  deserving  of  no  punishment.  This  aver- 
sion towards  God  is  called  "  enmity  "  (Rom.  8 :  7),  the  posi- 
tive hostility  of  the  inclination,  the  disinclination  of  the 
will  in  its  deepest  recesses.  This  hatred  of  a  fellow-creature 
IS  the  repugnance  of  the  will,  and  is  murderous  in  its  qual- 
ity ;  for  "  he  that  hateth  his  brother  is  a  murderer,"  1  John 
3 :  15.  Accordingly,  in  Scripture,  holy  desire  is  holy  in- 
clination. Ps.  63  : 1,  ^^  My  soul  thirstetli  for  thee,  my  flesh 
longeth  for  thee.'*  Ps.  42 : 1,  "  So  panteth  my  soul  after 
thee."  Such  desire  is  the  object  of  command.  Ps.  37  :  4, 
^^  Delight  thyself  in  the  Lord."  The  sum  of  the  moral  law 
is  a  command  to  love.   ^*  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
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with  all  thy  heart"  And  evil  desire  is  evil  inclination. 
P&  112 :  20,  ''  The  desire  of  the  wicked  shall  perish."  Ps. 
140 : 8,  ^^  Grant  not,  O  Lord,  the  desires  of  the  wicked." 
Pro7. 10 :  28,  ^^  The  expectation  of  the  wicked  shall  perish." 
Job  21 :  14,  **  Depart  from  us ;  for  we  desire  not  the  knowl- 
edge of  thy  ways." 

Tlie  recent  psychology  distributes  ihefacnlties  of  the  sonl 
into  three  divisions :  Intellect,  Sensibility,  and  Will.  The 
objections  to  this  classification  are  the  following : 

1.  The  moral  desires  and  religions  affections  must,  if  any- 
where, be  included  under  the  Sensibility,  by  this  arrange- 
ment But  this  is  too  narrow  and  shaUow  a  term,  to  denote 
those  profound  feelings,  desires,  and  inclinations  that  relate 
to  religion.  "  Sensibility,"  by  its  etymology,  refers  us  to 
the  five  senses.  Properly  speaking,  it  comprises  only  seu- 
snous  feelings  and  desires.  Hence  it  is  wholly  inadequate 
to  denote  feelings  and  desires  that  have  no  connection  at 
all  with  the  five  senses :  sncli  as  the  holy  affections  of  rever- 
ence, faith,  hope,  humility,  joy,  peace,  love ;  or  the  sinful 
affections  of  pride,  envy,  malice,  hatred,  and  the  like. 
Both  holy  and  sinful  affections,  in  their  deeper  forms,  are 
mental,  and  disconnected  with  a  physical  organism.  They 
have  no  connection  with  the  sensuous  sensibility.  The 
seraph  who  adores  and  bums  does  not  inherit  flesh  and 
blood.  His  religious  desires  and  feelings  are  purely  mental. 
The  fiend,  also,  is  intellectual  in  his  depravity.  Lucifer, 
the  ethereal  son  of  the  morning,  was  not  tempted  to  apos- 
tasy by  any  sensuous  appetite ;  and  his  existing  moral  con- 
dition is  mainly  intellectual.  The  wickedness  of  the  fallen 
angels  is  denominated  by  St  Paul,  ^^  spiritual  wickedness," 
Eph.  6 :  12.  ^  Sensibility,"  therefore,  is  an  inadequate  term 
to  cover  that  wide  domain  which  includes  the  moral  desires 
of  the  heart,  and  the  inclination  of  the  will,  and  which  is 
entirely  distinct  from  the  physical  and  fieshly  side  of  man. 

2.  The  explanation  of  the  moral  desires,  and  religions  af- 
fections, is  inadequate,  by  this  classification.    According  to 
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this  division,  the  will  excludes  inclination  and  desire,  and  is 
only  the  power  of  exerting  volitions ;  and  the  sensibility  in- 
cludes only  the  physical  appetites,  together  with  certain  in- 
stinctive, involuntary,  and  innocent  desires.  The  love  of 
approbation,  and  the  love  of  happiness,  are  mentioned  as 
the  principal  of  these  latter.  When  these  physical  appetites 
and  involuntary  desires  are  ^'  adopted  "  and  ^^  strengthened  " 
by  a  volition,  or  are  weakened  and  rejected  by  it,  then  sin- 
ful or  holy  affections  arise.  Virtue  and  vice  thus  differ  only 
in  degree,  not  in  kind.  The  love  of  approbation  intensified 
by  volition,  becomes  pride ;  diminished  by  volition,  becomes 
humility.  The  love  of  happiness  strengthened  by  volition, 
becomes  selfishness ;  weakened  by  volition,  becomes  benevo- 
lence. The  rndimental  base  of  virtue  and  vice  is  neither 
virtuous  nor  vicious.  Thus  there  is  no  positive  intrinsic 
morality  upon  this  theory.  Those  sinful  affections  men- 
tioned in  Gttl.  6 :  19,  20,  "  hatred,  vai'iance,  emulations 
wrath,  strife,  seditions,  heresies,  envyings,  murders,"  instead 
of  being  regarded  as  the  simple  and  immediate  inclination 
of  the  will,  and  therefore  culpable  in  their  own  intrinsic 
nature,  are  regarded  as  complex  and  compounded.  They 
are  made  out  of  innocent  and  involuntary  material  derived 
from  the  "  sensibility,"  which  when  intensified  by  volitions 
or  particular  choices  becomes  guilt. 

Furthermore,  when  a  list  of  involuntary  and  innocent 
sensibilities  sufficiently  large  to  account  for  all  the  virtuous 
and  vicious  moral  affections  is  asked  for,  it  is  not  forthcom- 
ing. It  is  impossible  to  find  innocent  bases  for  ^^  malice, 
envy,  wrath,  strife,  seditions,  heresies,  murders,  and  such 
like."  Neither  can  "the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  love,  joy, 
peace,  long-suffering  gentleness,  goodness,  meekness,  tem- 
perance "  (Gal.  5  :  22),  be  explained  out  of  involuntary  and 
characterless  materials. 

The  theory,  moreover,  breaks  down  when  the  so-called 
innocent  sensibility,  the  "  love  of  approbation,"  is  examined. 
This  is  really  nothing  but  the  love  of  human  applause ;  the 
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nnfol  desire  mentioned  by  St.  John  (5 :  44 ;  12 :  43),  when 
lie  speaks  of  those  who  ^^  receive  honor  one  of  another,  and 
seek  not  the  honor  that  cometh  from  God  only/'  and  who 
'^love  the  praise  of  men  more  than  the  praise  of  God ; '' 
and  by  St.  Paul,  in  1  Cor.  4 : 3,  affirming  that  '^  it  is  a  very 
small  thing  to  be  judged  of  man's  judgment."  This  desire 
for  popular  approbation  is  not  the  same  thing  as  the  desire 
for  «e^-approbation,  or  the  approval  of  conscience.  The 
latter  is  virtuous  and  proper ;  but  the  former  is  the  base  of 
all  egotism,  pride,  and  ambition.  It  is  exactly  contrary  to 
the  meekness  and  lowliness  of  Clirist,  and  utterly  opposed 
to  that  poverty  of  spirit,  and  humbleness  of  mind  which 
every  sinful  man  ought  to  have,  and  upon  which  Christ 
pronounces  a  blessing.  Such  a  ^^  sensibility  "  as  this  cannot 
be  the  elementary  base  of  holy  affections.  And  the  other 
'^sensibility,"  also,  the  ''love  of  happiness,"  is  essentially 
selfish.  It  underlies  the  selfish  theory  of  morals,  which  is 
ethically  unsound.  "No  mere  modification  of  the  love  of 
happiness  can  possibly  produce  the  love  of  God,  or  the  love 
of  holiness^  or  the  love  of  man.  This  scheme,  in  reality, 
derives  and  explains  virtue  out  of  vice.  Pope  describes  the 
method,  with  his  usual  condensation  and  brilliancy. 

**  As  fruits  ungiatefol  to  the  planter's  care, 
On  savage  stocks  inserted,  learn  to  bear ; 
The  surest  virtues  thus  from  passions  shoot, 
Wild  nature's  vigor  working  at  the  root. 
What  crops  of  wit  and  honesty  appear 
From  spleen,  from  obstinacy,  hate,  or  fear  I 
Bee  auger,  zeal  and  fortitude  supply ; 
E*en  avarice,  prudence,  sloth,  philosophy ; 
Lnst^  through  certain  strainers  well  refined. 
Is  gentle  love,  and  charms  all  womankind ; 
Envy,  to  which  th'  ignoble  mind  's  a  slave. 
Is  emulation  in  the  leam*d  or  brave ; 
Nor  virtue  male  or  female  can  we  name. 
But  what  will  grow  on  pride,  or  grow  on  shame." 

Essay  on  Mak,  II. 
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Spinoza  represents  all  affections,  good  and  bad,  as  alike 
springing  out  of  "  the  endeavor  of  a  thing  to  persevere  in 
its  being."  From  this  one  source,  he  derives  the  affections 
of  anger,  revenge,  jealousy,  ambition,  sensuality,  covetous- 
ness,  love,  benevolence,  humility,  compassion,  hatred,  joy, 
grief,  envy,  contempt,  hope,  fear,  self -distress,  pride,  repent- 
ance, etc.    Ethics,  Part  UL 

The  elder  psychology  agrees  with  Scripture,  in  its  defini- 
tion of  the  will.  In  the  Biblical  psychology,  the  will  in- 
cludes the  moral  desires,  and  is  antithetic  to  the  understand- 
ing. In  the  New  Testament,  /capiia,  BikfffiOj  and  fiovXii 
are  terms  for  the  voluntary  side  of  the  soul ;  and  in  the  Old 
Testament,  3^  denotes  the  same.  The  cognitive  side  of  the 
soul  is  designated  in  the  New  Testament  by  irvevfia^  potk, 
and  (l>pf)v;  and  in  the  Old  Testament,  by  vn  and  m\ 
Girdlestone :  Synonyms  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  primary  and  dominant  meaning  of  xapila  is  will,  as 
antithetic  to  understanding.  It  includes  the  inclination, 
together  with  the  moral  desires,  and  affections.  Bom. 
1:24,  "Lusts  of  the  heart."  Bom.  2:5,  **  Impenitent 
heart."  2  Cor.  9:7,  "  Purposed  ia  the  heart."  Bom. 
10 :  9,  10,  «  With  the  heart  man  believeth."  Luke  1 :  17, 
"  Turn  the  hearts."  Deut.  4 :  29,  "  If  thou  seek  with  all 
thy  heart."  Deut.  6:5,"  Love  with  all  thy  heart."  Ps. 
119  :  112,  "  I  have  inclined  my  heart."  Prov.  31 :  11, 
"The  heart  of  her  husband  doth  trust  her."  Lament. 
8  :  33,  "  Doth  not  afflict  willingly "  (Heb.,  "  from  the 
heart "). 

These  passages  evince  that  in  the  Biblical  psychology, 
the  will  comprehends  the  heart.  It  comprises  all  that 
moral  activity  of  the  soul  which  is  manifested  in  loving, 
hating,  inclining,  desiring,  purposing,  seeking,  repenting, 
turning,  delighting,  trusting,  hoping,  believing.  Each  and 
all  of  these  affections  are  phases  of  the  will.  They  are 
modes  of  a  man's  inclination  and  self-determination.  If 
they  are  conformed  to  the  moral  law,  they  are  right  affec- 
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tionSy  and  the  will  is  a  holy  wilL  If  thej  are  contrary  to 
the  moral  law,  they  are  evil  affectionB,  and  the  will  is  a  sin- 
ful will.  This  species  of  psychical  activity  is  not  intellect- 
ual and  percipient,  but  affectionate  and  execative.  '^  The 
KopSla^  or  heart,"  says  Owen  (On  the  Spirit,  HI.  iii.),  *^  in 
Soripture,  is  to  vpdicnKov  in  the  sonl,  the  practical  princi- 
ple of  operation,  and  so  inclndes  the  will  also.  It  is  the 
actual  compliance  of  the  will  and  affections  with  the  mind 
and  understanding,  with  respect  to  the  objects  proposed  by 
them." 

Btkqfia  denotes  inclination  and  desire,  in  distinction 
.  from  volition.  Matt.  6 :  10,  «  Thy  will  be  done."  Matt. 
7: 21,  **  Do  the  wiU  of  my  Father."  Matt.  18 :  14,  « It  is 
not  the  will  of  your  Father."  John  4 :  34,  "  The  will  of 
him  that  sent  me."  Rom.  2:18,  "Knowest  his  will." 
Eph.  1 :  15,  "  Good  pleasure  of  his  will."  Eph.  2:3,**  The 
desires  {BeKq^jLara)  of  the  flesh,  and  of  the  mind."  In 
these  passages,  the  **  will "  is  the  vdll  of  desire  and  delight. 
See  Bruder,  in  voce. 

fiovXij  and  /SovKtffia  denote  volition,  in  distinction  from 
inclination  and  desire.  Luke  23 :  51,  **  The  same  had  not 
conflented  to  the  counsel  [decision]  of  them."  Acts  18 :  15, 
**I  will  be  [decide  to  be]  no  judge  of  such  matters."  Acts 
19 :  30,  "  When  Paul  would  have  [purposed  to]  entered." 
Acts  25  :  22,  **  I  would  [decide]  also  hear  the  man,  myself." 
2  Cor.  [1 :  15,  "  I  was  minded  [purposed]  to  come  unto 
you."  Acts  2 :  23,  "  The  determinate  counsel  [purpose]  of 
God."  Heb.  2 :  17,  "  God  willing  [purposing]  to  show 
more  abundantly  unto  the  heirs  of  promise  the  immutabil- 
ity of  his  council."  See  Bruder,  in  vocibus.  In  these  pas- 
sages, fiovX^  denotes,  not  a  continuous  and  steady  inclina- 
tion of  the  will,  but  its  single  decision  or  volition  in  a 
particular  instance.  This  decision  may  agree,  or  disagree 
with  the  inclination.  When  Christ  was  crucified  by  God's 
^  of  purpose  (Acts  2 :  28),  it  was  contrary  to  his  will  of 
dfidre  and  delight. 
YoL.  n.— 9 
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The  primarfT  And  dominant  meaning  of  tpcu^,  and  its 
cognates  potr:  and  t^pijvj  is  nnderstanding,  as  antithetic  to 
will.  It  comprises  all  the  perceptive  agencies  of  the  sonl, 
Mark  2:8,"  Knowing  in  his  spirit;*  1  Cor.  2 :  11,  "  What 
man  knoweth  the  things  of  a  man,  save  the  spirit  of  man 
that  is  in  him  ? "  1  Cor.  14 :  20,  "  Be  not  children  in  nn- 
derstanding "  (^peWi/).  Luke  24  :  45,  "  Opened  their  un- 
derstanding "  (vovv).  1  Cor.  14 :  16,  "  Sing  with  the  un- 
derstanding "  {vot).  Pa.  189 :  14^  "  My  soul  (©gj)  knoweth 
right  well."  Prov.  19  : 2,  "  That  the  soul  be  without  knowl- 
edge is  not  good."  Dent.  4:9,"  Keep  thy  soul  diligently, 
lest  thou  forget."  Job  20 : 3,  "  The  spirit  (m^i)  of  my  ^ 
understanding."  Isa.  29 :  24,  "  They  that  erred  in  spirit 
shall  come  to  understanding."  Ex.  28 : 3,  "  The  spirit  of 
wisdom." 

As  the  understanding  and  will  are  one  soul  or  person,  the 
terms  for  each  are  frequently  interchanged.  KapSla  is  put 
for  irpeu/jtOy  in  Mark  2:6,"  Beasoning  in  their  hearts." 
Eom.  2 :  15,  "  The  law  [of  conscience]  written  in  their 
hearts."  2  Cor.  4:6,"  Sliined  in  the  heart,  to  give  the 
light  of  the  knowledge  of  God."  1  John  8  :  20,  «  God  is 
greatei'  tlian  our  heart  [conscience]  and  knowetli  all 
things.'*'  Job  9:4,  "Wise  in  heart"  (n>.).  Prov.  7:7, 
"  Void  of  understanding  "  (aj).  Job  12 :  3,  "  I  have  un- 
derstanding (a^  as  well  as  you."  1  Kings  10:2,  "She 
spake  with  him  all  that  was  in  her  heart,"  i.e.  all  she  knew. 
Gesenius  in  loco.    Hodge  on  Eph.  p.  249. 

Similarly,  wpevfia  is  put  for  KopBla,  in  Matt.  5:3,  ^  Poor 
in  spirit."  1  Cor.  4:21,  "Spirit  of  meekness."  Bom. 
7:6,"  Newness  of  spirit."  Eom.  8:6,"  Mind  (^/wm^/mi) 
of  the  spirit."  Kom.  8 :  27,  "  He  who  searcheth  the  heart 
{scapBla)  knoweth  what  is  the  mind  {(f>p6vTffia)  of  the  spirit 
{nrveufjuiro^y^  Luke  10 :  21^  "  Rejoiced  in  spirit."  Isa. 
42 : 1,  "  In  whom  my  soul  (cm)  delighteth."  Ps.  42 :  2, 
"  My  soul  thbsteth  for  God."  "Oen.  28 :  8,  "  If  it  be  youi- 
mind  (cw)."    2  Kings  9 :  15.    1  Chron.  28 :  9,  "  With  « 
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willing  mind  (atej).''  In  the  Old  Testament,  bdj  is  very 
often  need  to  denote  the  heart  and  will. 

The  distinction  between  the  will's  indination^  and  its 
volUiony  is  of  the  highest  importance  in  both  psychology 
and  theology.  The  key  to  the  distinction  is  found  in  the 
following  discrimination  by  Descartes  (Les  Passions,  Par- 
tie  I.  Article  zviii.).  ^'  Our  acts  of  will  are  of  two  kinds. 
One  are  the  actions  of  the  soul  which  terminate  on  the  sonl 
itself ;  as  when  we  will  to  love  Grod.  The  other  kind  are 
the  actions  of  the  soul  that  terminate  on  the  body ;  as  when 
from  the  mere  will  to  take  a  walk,  there  follows  the  move- 
ment of  our  limbs,  and  we  go  forward.'^  The  first  of  these 
acts  of  will  is  inclining ;  the  last  is  the  exertion  of  a  voli- 
tion. The  same  distinction  is  referred  to  by  Constant : 
"  Je  puis  f aire  de  bonnes  et  fortes  actions  ;  je  ne  puis  avoir 
de  bona  proc^d^s." 

When  I  say,  "  I  will  pick  up  that  stone,*'  this  is  volition. 
The  action  of  the  will  terminates  on  the  body.  I  am  con- 
scioas  of  ability  to  do  it,  or  not.  In  this  instance,  there  is 
a  power  of  alternative  choice.  I  can  do  one  as  easily  as  the 
other.  But  when  I  say,  "  I  will  love  God  supremely,"  this 
ifl  inclination.  The  action  of  the  will  terminates  on  the 
will  I  am  not  conscious  of  ability  to  do  it,  or  not.  In 
this  instance,  there  is  not  a  power  of  alternative  choice.  I 
cannot  do  one  as  easily  as  the  other.  And  the  reason  is, 
that  I  am  already  loving  myself  supremely.  I  am  already 
indined  or  self-determined.  I  am  already  doing  the  con- 
trary of  loving  God  supremely.  And  the  existing  inclina- 
tion precludes  the  other.  I  can  do  the  one  which  I  am  do- 
ing, but  not  the  other  which  I  am  not  doing.  But  when  I 
said,  "  I  will  pick  up  that  stone,"  I  was  not  already  inclined 
to  the  contrary  act — namely,  not  to  pick  it  up.  In  this  in- 
stance, I  was  indifferent  and  undetermined  in  regard  to  the 
act  of  picking  up  the  stone.  Consequently,  I  could  do  one 
thing  as  easily  as  the  other.  In  the  instance  of  a  proposed 
change  of  self-determination  or  inclination,  there  is  a  con- 
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trarj  self- determination  or  inclination  already  existing  and 
opposing.  In  the  instance  of  a  change  of  volition,  there  is 
indifference,  or  the  absence  of  inclination  or  self-determina- 
tion. 

The  difference  between  inclination  and  volition  is  seen  by 
considering  the  moral  desires  and  affections.  The  desire 
of  hnman  applause,  or  ambition,  does  not  rise  by  a  volition. 
In  this  sense,  it  is  involnntary,  and  those  who  resolve  all 
the  action  of  the  will  into  volition  so  denominate  it.  Yet 
it  is  free  and  unforced  activity.  It  rises  by  spontaneous 
inclination.  In  this  sense,  it  is  voluntary.  The  man  is 
wiUingly  proud  and  ambitious,  and  is  punishable  for  it. 
His  desire  for  fame  is  the  determination  of  the  self.  If 
it  is  not  ^^-determination,  it  must  be  determination  by 
some  cause  other  than  self.  But  in  this  case,  the  sense  of 
guilt  which  accompanies  it  is  inexplicable.  The  same  rea- 
soning applies  to  envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  all  other  sinful 
desires.  They  are  not  volitionary,  but  they  are  voluntary ; 
they  are  the  inclination  of  the  will,  not  its  volition. 

The  following  particulars  mark  the  difference  between 
inclination  and  volition : 

1.  Inclination  is  the  central  action  of  the  will ;  volition 
is  the  superficial  action.  The  inclination  is  the  source  of 
volitions.  "  It  is,"  says  Edwards  (Original  Sin,  11.  i.  1), 
^'  the  general  notion,  not  that  principles  derive  their  good- 
ness from  actions,  but  that  actions  derive  their  goodness 
from  the  principles  whence  they  proceed."  By  "  princi- 
ples" Edwards  means,  as  he  teaches  in  the  context,  the  dis- 
position or  inclination ;  and  by  ^^  actions "  he  means  par- 
ticular choices  or  volitions.  That  the  inclination  is  more 
profound  action  than  a  volition,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
a  man  cannot  incline  himself  by  a  volition,  or  resolution. 
When  he  is  already  inclined,  no  exertion  of  that  volitionary 
power  by  which  he  lifts  a  hand,  or  applies  his  mind  to  a 
given  subject,  like  geometry  for  example,  can  originate  a 
contrary  inclination.    He  may,  by  volitionary  effort,  fix  his 
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thoughts  upon  God  as  the  Being  towards  whom  he  ought  to 
incline,  but  this  is  as  far  as  he  can  go,  if  he  is  not  already 
ificliued.  Ko  conceivable  amount  of  resolution,  even  though- 
it  rise  to  spasm,  can  stait  that  profound  and  central  action 
of  the  will  which  is  its  inclination,  and  is  identical  with  its 
moral  affection  and  disposition.  The  central  action  of  the 
will  in  inclining  is  better  denominated  ^^  voluntary,"  and 
the  superficial  action  in  choosing,  '^  volitionary."  The  vol- 
untary is  the  spontaneous.  Milton  speaks  of  ^*  thoughts 
that  voluntary  (i.e.  spontaneously)  move  harmonious  num- 
bers." If  the  term  ^^  voluntary  "  is  made  to  do  double  duty, 
and  designate  both  the  central  and  the  superficial  action  of 
the  will,  both  inclination  and  volition,  it  leads  to  confusion. 
Some  things  are  pi*edicable  of  a  volition  that  are  not  of  an 
inclination.  Yolitions  can  be  originated  at  any  instant,  and 
in  any  number ;  an  inclination  cannot  be.  If,  however,  the 
term  ''  choice  "  be  used  to  denote  the  inclination,  it  should 
be  qualified  as  the  choice  of  an  ultimate  end,  in  distinction 
from  the  means  to  it ;  and  also,  as  not  proceeding  from  an 
indifferent  state  of  the  will.' 

2.  The  volition  has  the  same  moi^al  quality  with  the  in- 
clination. This  is  taught  by  Christ,  in  Matt.  7:17:  "  Every 
good  tree  bringeth  forth  good  fruit;  but  a  corrupt  tree 
bringeth  forth  evil  fruit."  Hence  the  volition  has  been  de- 
nominated ^^  executive  volition,"  and  the  inclination  ^'  im- 
manent volition,"  by  those  who  do  not  discriminate  techni- 
cally between  inclination  and  volition. 

All  the  Yolitionaiy  acts  of  particular  choice  are  per- 
formed in  order  to  gratify  the  prevailing  inclination,  or  de- 
termination of  the  will.  A  man  is  inclined  to  ambition ; 
and  he  endeavors  to  attain  the  ambitious  end  to  which  he  is 
self-determined,  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  voli- 

*  Pkefetenoe  ia  inoIinatioD,  not  choioe,  though  Looke  (Understanding,  IV.  zzi ) 
wmiHpw  them  to  be  identioaL  Preference  is  bias.  A  man  can  ohooBe  what  he 
^Mt  not  prefer.  He  can  chooee  pain  in  a  particular  instance,  though  he  prefers 
pStMure.    He  can  oontcol  his  choice  by  a  voUtion,  bat  not  his  pref  erenoe. 
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tions.  These  are  all  of  them  of  the  same  moral  quality 
with  the  inclination.  Thej  are  vicious,  not  virtuous.  Sdf- 
'seeking  or  selfishness  is  the  generic  character  of  human  in- 
clination ;  pride,  envj,  malice,  covetousness,  etc.,  ai'e  varieties 
of  this.  These  are  modes  of  man's  inclination,  all  of  which 
have  the  creature  not  the  Creator  for  the  ultimate  end. 
Yolitions  are  exercised  in  choosing  and  using  means,  in 
order  to  gratify  these  varieties  of  inclination.  In  their 
moral  quality,  they  are  the  same  as  the  inclination.  A  vo- 
lition exerted  to  attain  an  ambitious  end,  and  gratify  an 
ambitious  inclination,  is  ambitious.  A  volition  exerted  to 
attain  a  malignant  end,  is  malignant.  And  so  through  the 
entire  list.  Volitions  cannot  be  morally  different  from  the 
inclination  which  prompts  them.  This  also  is  taught  by 
our  Lord,  in  Matt.  7 :  18.  "  A  good  tree  cannot  bring  forth 
evil  fruit,  neither  can  a  corrupt  tree  bring  forth  good 
fruit." 

The  volition  sometimes  seems  to  run  counter  to  the  in- 
clination, but  really  it  does  not.  A  drunkard,  from  fear  or 
shame,  may  by  a  volition  reject  the  cup  that  is  offered  to 
him.  He  acts  contrary,  in  this  particular  instance,  to  his 
physical  appetite  for  alcohol,  but  not  contrary  to  the  cen- 
tral inclination  of  his  will  to  self.  By  the  supposition,  he 
is  still  determined  to  the  creature  as  the  ultimate  end,  not 
to  the  Creator.  He  still  loves  himself  supremely.  The 
motive,  conseqnently,  from  which  he  rejects  the  intoxicant 
in  the  instance  supposed,  is  a  selfish  one :  shame,  pride,  fear 
of  man,  or  some  other  merely  prudential  consideration.  He 
is  still  controlled  by  his  inclination  to  self.  The  volition 
by  which  he  rejected  the  cup  agrees  in  its  moral  quality 
with  the  state  of  his  h^art.  It  is  not  holy,  because  not 
prompted  by  the  desire  and  determination  to  please  and 
obey  God.  Had  he  rejected  the  intoxicant  from  regard  to 
the  Divine  command  against  drunkenness,  this  would  prove 
him  to  have  obtained  a  new  inclination  of  the  will.  But  in 
the  case  supposed,  his  volition,  though  counter  to  his  physi- 
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cal  appetite,  yet  agrees  with  his  moral  character  and  dispo- 
fiition  of  wilL  He  has  carried  oat  his  selfish  inclination  by 
his  volition ;  only  in  a  different  manner  from  common.  His 
volition  in  this  instance  ministered  to  his  pride,  instead  of 
to  his  physical  appetite/ 

3.  The  inclination  of  the  will  is  the  result  of  self-deter- 
mination,  not  of  a  volition,  because  the  inclination  is  the 
self-determination  viewed  objectively.  Consider  the  facts. 
Adam  as  created  was  inclined  to  holiness.  This  inclination, 
although  created  with  his  will,  was  at  the  same  time  the 
Belf-motion  of  his  vnll.  Viewed  with  reference  to  its  first 
anthor  and  origin,  it  was  the  product  of  his  Maker ;  but 
viewed  with  reference  to  his  own  will,  it  was  the  activity  of 
his  wiU,  and  in  this  secondary  sense  the  product  of  his  will. 
This  holy  inclination  was  both  con-created,  and  self-deter- 
mined ;  the  former,  because  it  was  a  created  voluntariness ; 
the  latter,  because  of  the  intrinsic  nature  of  voluntariness. 

ITow  it  is  evident  that  this  holy  inclination  was  not  the 
product  of  a  volition  exerted  prior  to  the  inclination,  and 
when  there  was  no  inclination,  but  it  was  the  simple  self- 
motion  of  the  will.  The  will  of  Adam  moved  spontane- 
oady  to  God  as  a  supreme  end,  and  this  spontaneity  of  the 
will  was  identical  with  the  will's  inclination.  The  will  as 
miindined  did  not  choose  to  incline,  and  by  this  choice  made 
an  inclination,  but  it  simply  inclined,  and  this  inclining 
was  its  inclination. 

And  the  same  is  true  of  Adam's  evil  inclination.  This, 
also,  was  the  result  of  self-determination,  not  of  a  volition. 
Adam,  in  the  act  of  apostasy,  did  not  make  a  choice  be- 
tween two  contraries,  Gk>d  and  the  creature,  to  neither  of 
which  was  he  yet  inclined ;  but  he  passed  or  "  lapsed  "  from 

>  SometuiieB  a  voliiioii  may  be  exerted  without  any  inolinatioii  prompting  it. 
Out  of  tliirty  silTer  dollars,  aU  newly  minted  and  all  alike,  a  man  may  take  one 
vfaitnrQy.  He  baa  no  motive  or  inclination  to  take  the  one  he  does  take,  rather 
then  another.  Stat  pro  ratione  Tolantaa.  Thia  ii  caprice,  Saoh  a  yolition  ia 
oneomnion,  and  baa  no  morality.  It  ia  only  a  sporadio  spaamodio  aot  of  the  will 
flat  nioTw  the  mnaolea  eozmiU^rely. 
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one  inclination  to  another ;  from  one  self-determination  to 
another.  This  instant,  he  is  wholly  inclined  to  good ;  the 
next  instant,  he  is  wholly  inclined  to  evil.  Such  a  fall  of 
the  will,  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  an  antecedent  choice 
from  an  indifiFerent  state  of  the  will.  It  is  explained  by 
the  possibilitas  peccandi.  This  is  the  power  of  self -deter- 
mining to  evil,  implied  in  the  rrvuidkiU  holiness  of  a  creature 
who  is  not  self -sustaining  and  omnipotent.  When  Gk)d  cre- 
ated Adam's  will  with  a  holy  inclination,  this  inclination,  be- 
cause finite,  was  not  immutable.  Mutable  Adam,  unlike 
his  immutable  Maker,  could  lose  holiness.  He  was  able  to 
persevere  in  his  holy  self-determination,  and  he  was  able  to 
start  a  sinful  self-determination.  Ood  left  it  to  Adam  him- 
self to  decide  whether  he  would  continue  in  his  first  created 
inclination,  or  would  begin  a  second  evil  inclination.  This 
was  his  probation.  The  first  sin  was  the  self -determining 
of  the  will  to  evil,  which  expelled  the  existing  self-deter- 
mination to  good,  and  not  a  volition  in  a  state  of  indiffer- 
ence. It  was  self-determination  to  an  ultimate  end,  not  a 
choice  of  means  to  an  ultimate  end.  Sinful  inclination  be- 
gan in  Adam  immediately  by  self-determination,  and  not 
mediately  by  a  foregoing  volition.  He  did  not  choose  to 
incline  to  evil,  but  he  inclined. 

In  the  instance  of  regeneration,  also,  a  new  inclination  is 
begun  immediately  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  not  mediately  by 
the  exertion  of  a  human  volition.  The  Holy  Spirit  regen- 
erates the  fallen  will  instantaneously,  and  the  effect  is  a 
new  inclining  or  self-determining  of  the  faculty.  The  will 
is  "  powerfully  determined,"  as  the  Westminster  Confes- 
sion phrases  it.  The  sinner  does  not  choose  or  resolve  to 
incline  to  God,  but  God  the  Spirit  immediately  inclinea 
him.  The  inclination  or  self-determination  of  regeneration 
differs  from  that  of  apostasy,  in  that  it  is  the  effect  of  God 
"  working  in  the  will  to  ii^"  God,  in  this  instance,  de- 
termines the  will  by  renewing  it ;  while  in  the  instance  of 
the  apostasy,  Adam  determined  himself  to  evil  without  any 
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immediate  operation  of  Gk>d«  Yet  there  is  no  oompnlsion 
of  the  will  in  r^eneration,  because  the  Holy  Spirit  operates 
SB  spirit  upon  spirit ;  that  is,  in  accordance  with  the  nature 
of  a  mental  and  self-moving  substance,  and  not  as  matter 
operates  upon  matter.  The  new  inclination  of  the  will  is 
real  and  true  spontaneity,  or  self-determination.  Ent, 
there  are  two  beings  concerned  in  it:  namely,  the  Holy 
Spirit  the  efficient,  and  the  human  spirit  the  recipient.  In 
the  case  of  the  sinful  self-determination  in  the  apostasy, 
there  was  only  a  single  being  concerned,  namely,  man. 

Consequently,  inclination  or  self-determination  may  be 
viewed  either  subjectiyely  or  objectively ;  either  as  an  ac- 
tirity,  or  as  a  result ;  as  an  act,  or  as  a  fact.  Holy  inclina- 
tion, viewed  subjectively,  is  the  activity  of  the  will,  its 
voluntary  spontaneity:  justitia  origmana.  Viewed  objec- 
tively, it  is  this  spontaneity  as  originally  created,  or  subse- 
quently re-created  by  God :  justitia  originata.  Sinful  incli- 
nation, viewed  subjectively,  is  the  activity  of  the  will,  its 
voluntary  spontaneity:  peccatum  oriffinans.  Viewed  ob- 
jectively, it  is  this  spontaneity  considered  as  an  abiding 
state  of  the  will  originated  by  the  will  itself,  in  Adam's 
fall :  peccatum  originaium.* 

4.  Inclination  differs  from  volition,  as  the  end  differs  from 

i  Hub  dedgQation  of  the  subjeoitve  and  objeoiiTe  aapeot  of  an  aetive  prinoi- 
pie  by  the  aotive  and  pawdve  partioiple,  is  employed  by  the  philosopher  as  weU 
M  the  theologian.  Aforoe  of  natare  oontemplated  snbjectiTely,  as  energising 
sad  ptodnoittg  eflfoots,  is  oaUed  natara  naiurans  ;  oontemplated  objectively,  as 
having  energized  and  produced  an  eiieot,  it  is  called  natnra  naturata,  Gravita- 
tioD  viewed  sabjeotiTcJy,  as  caose,  is  the  invisible  f  oroe.  This  is  natnra  naturaiu, 
Gxavitatian  ylmred  objeotively,  aa  eflBsot,  is  the  visible  phenomenon  or  fact : 
«^gM  the  falling  apple.  l%is  is  natnra  naturata.  The  old  English  poet  Hawea 
(Piutime  of  Fleasore,  Capit.  25,  89)  employs  the  terms  : 

•<  The  right  hye  power  Nature,  naturying 
NaturaU  ma^  the  bodyes  above, 
In  sondry  wise,  to  'take  their  workyng 
That  aboute  the  worlds  natoraUye  do  move." 

**  Tin  that  dame  Nature  naturying  had  made 
AU  thinges  to  gcowo." 
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the  means.  Inclination  is  eelf-determination  to  an  ultimate 
end,  God  or  the  world.  When  Adam  apostatized,  his  will 
inclined  to  self  and  the  creature,  as  the  supreme  end.  This 
was  a  self-originated  self-determination.  When  this  new 
inclination  to  self  and  sin  had  begun,  then  began  a  aeries 
of  choices  or  volitions  by  means  of  which  he  might  attain 
the  new  end  of  existence  which  he  had  set  up.  And  the 
first  of  these  choices,  the  first  volition  that  succeeded  the 
origination  of  the  inclination,  was  the  reaching  forth  of  the 
hand  and  taking  the  forbidden  fruit.  This  volitionarj  act 
was  the  means  of  attaining  the  selfish  end  he  had  now  as- 
sumed. He  gratified  his  new  inclination  by  a  choice.  For 
Adam  had  fallen  in  his  heart  and  will,  before  he  ate  the 
fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge.  He  was  already  inclined 
to  self,  prior  to  this  outward  act;  and  the  volition  by 
which  he  reached  forth  the  hand  and  took  the  fruit  was 
executive  of  his  new  inclination.  It  did  not  originate  his  / 
inclination,  but  expressed  and  exhibited  it.  4/ 

The  term  "choice,'*  as  has  been  observed,  is  applied  ^ 
indiscriminately  to  the  election  of  the  end  as  well  as 
of  the  means,  by  those  who  do  not  distinguish  between 
voluntary  and  volitionary  action.  Adam,  they  say,  chose 
self  as  the  ultimate  end,  instead  of  choosing  Ood.  But 
this  indiscriminate  use  of  the  term  is  confusing.  It  is  pref- 
erable to  appropriate  each  term  to  its  proper  act.  The 
will  "  inclines  "  to  an  end,  and  "  chooses ''  a  means.  Ed- 
wards  sometimes  appropriates  the  term  "choice*'  to  voli- 
tions, and  uses  the  term  "  disposition,"  or  "  affection,"  to 
denote  inclination.  "It  is  agreeable,"  he  says  (Original 
Sin,  n.  i.  1),  "  to  the  sense  of  the  minds  of  men  in  all 
nations  and  ages,  not  only  that  the  fruit  or  effect  of  a  good 
choice  is  virtuous,  but  the  good  choice  itself  from  which 
that  effect  proceeds ;  yea,  and  not  only  so,  but  also  the  an- 
tecedent good  disposition,  temper,  or  affection  of  mind, 
from  whence  proceeds  that  good  choice  is  virtuous."  In 
this  passage,  three  elements  are  mentioned :  {a)  The  out- 
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ward  act :  '^  the  frait  or  effect  of  a  good  choice."  (})  The 
choice,  or  volition  that  cansed  the  outward  act.  (o)  The 
^disposition,  temper,  or  affection  "  which  produced  the  vo- 
lition. Edwards's  position  in  regard  to  each  of  them  is :  (a) 
That  the  oatward  aot  is  preceded  and  produced  by  the  voli- 
tion, (b)  That  the  volition  is  preceded  and  prodnced  by 
the  disposition,  or  inclination,  {o)  That  the  disposition  or 
inclination,  if  holy,  is  either  con-created  with  the  will,  or 
else  re-originated  in  regeneration  ;  if  sinful,  is  originated  in 
Adam's  apostasy.  But  inasmuch  as  Edwards  does  not 
formally  and  technically  appropriate  the  term  ^'  choice  "  to 
volitions,  but  employs  it  oftentimes  to  designate  the  incli- 
nation ;  and  still  more,  because  he  uses  the  term  ^^  volun- 
tary," as  his  Arminian  opponents  did,  to  denote  alike  what 
is  volitionary  or  "  caused  by  antecedent  choice  "  (Works,  II. 
182),  and  what  is  bias  or  inclination,  he  has  exposed  him- 
self to  the  misinterpretation  which  his  views  have  some- 
times met  with.' 

Julius  Miiller  (Sin,  I.  81)  remarks  that  "  the  true  con- 
ception of  the  will  does  not  lie  in  the  element  of  self-deter- 
mination alone.  This  we  must  attribute  in  a  certain  sense 
to  creatures  without  rational  intelligence.  Self-determina- 
tion becomes  will,  only  when  it  is  conscious  of  itself."  But 
it  is  incorrect  to  call  the  volitions  of  animals,  *^  self-deter- 
miDation ; "  and  to  make  the  only  difference  between  hu^ 
man  and  animal  will,  to  lie  in  an  act  of  knowledge.  There 
is  a  difference  in  the  kind  of  activity.  Will  in  man  is 
rational,  unnecessitated  self-activity  towards  a  moral  end. 


^The  following  are  examples  of  the  indiBonxninate  use  of  inolination  and 

eboioe,  by  Edwards :  **  If  the  will,  all  things  now  oonsidered,  incHnea  or  cAooMt 

to  90  that  way,  then  it  eannot  ohoose,  all  things  now  oonsidered,  to  go  the  other 

vty,  nd  BO  oannot  ehoose  to  be  made  to  go  the  other  way.'*    WOl,  III.  !▼. 

Bdivardfl,  hera,  is  speaking  of  inolination,  not  of  Toliticm.    Again,  he  says, 

*^1!ie  thing  whieh  has  led  men  into  this  ineonsiBtent  notion  of  aetion  when  ap- 

flied  to  voiUion,  as  though  it  were  essential  to  this  ifitemal  ae€U>n^'^  eto.    WiU, 

1^-  ii.   H«re,  Bdwarda  diwgnatffli  the  iatenud  action,  or  inolinatioa  of  the  wiU, 

VytbstermTolition. 
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Will  in  animals  is  irrational,  necessitated  activity  in  choos- 
ing means  to  a  physical  end  necessitated  by  physical  in- 
stinct. The  former  is  real  self-determination  ;  the  latter  is 
not.  The  animal  is  forced  by  the  law  of  his  physical  natore 
to  the  end  aimed  at  in  his  volitions  ;  the  man  is  not.  The 
brute  772^^^  attain  the  end  of  his  creation ;  the  man  may  or 
may  not.  Instinct  in  the  animal  is  involuntary  ;  inclination 
in  man  is  voluntary.' 

5.  Yolition  is  common  to  man  and  the  animal  creation  ; 
inclination  or  self-determination  belongs  only  to  man,  and 
other  rational  beings.  The  movements  of  the  fingers  of  a 
pianist  are  each  caused  by  an  act  of  choice,  in  distinction 
from  an  act  of  self-determination  to  an  ultimate  end. 
There  are  thousands  of  volitions  exerted  in  a  few  moments. 
Volition  is  also  seen  in  insects,  and  is  inconceivably  rapid 
in  them.  Yolition  here  is  innervation.  Excitement  of  the 
nerve  results  in  excitement  of  the  muscle.  If  the  molecu- 
lar theory  of  vitality  were  true,  volition  in  insects  would  be 
rightly  defined  as  Haeckel  defines  will :  namely,  ^^  the  habit 
of  molecular  motion."  It  would  be  the  molecular  process 
in  the  nervous^muscular  system.  A  gnat,  according  to  a 
French  naturalist,  vibrates  its  wings  five  hundred  times  in 
a  second.  The  vibrations  of  the  wings  of  the  common 
fiy,  according  to  an  English  naturalist,  are  as  many  as  six 
hundred  in  a  second.  Pouchet :  Universe,  p.  112.  These 
are  each  and  every  one  of  them  volitionary,  not  voluntary 
acts ;  choice,  not  self-determination  ;  and  are  the  same  in 
kind  with  those  by  which  the  pianist  plays  a  tune,  or  a 
drummer  beats  a  tattoo.  For  if  the  vibrations  of  the 
gnat's  wing  were  not  caused  by  volitions,  it  could  not  stop 
flying.    The  motion  would  be  mechanical,  and   animals 


1  HvtmAim,  in  bii  Philosophy  of  the  UnoonBoioos,  makes  will  Bynonymons 
with  vitality.  Animal  growth,  animal  instinct,  animal  last,  equally  with  ha- 
man  inclination  and  yolition,  are  alike  modes  of  wiU,  aooording  to  this  theoriati 
The  distinction  between  nature  and  spirit,  matt-er  and  mind,  is  denied,  and  the 
whole  nniverse  is  converted  into  a  blind  ptAtheistio  movement  of  physioal  appe- 
tite and  bestial  desire,  called  *^wilL*' 
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would  be  machines  as  Descartes  asserted  in  his  enrions 
theory.  Nataralists  are  now  distinguishing  between  veg- 
etable or  passive  life,  and  active  of  wilful  life.  The  veg- 
etable puts  forth  no  volitions ;  the  animal  does. 

But  volition  in  the  animal  or  the  insect  has  something 
behind  it  as  its  ground  and  cause,  as  volition  in  man  has. 
This  back-ground  and  originating  source  in  the  animal  is 
instinct.  This  takes  the  place  of  self-determination  or  in- 
clination, in  man.  All  the  volitions  of  an  animal  or  an  in- 
sect are  exerted  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  the  end  pre- 
scribed by  animal  instinct,  just  as  the  volitions  of  a  man 
are  exerted  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  the  end  prescribed 
by  bis  moral  inclination.  Volitionary  action  in  man  is  re- 
Bponsible,  because  the  disposition  or  inclination  prompting  it 
is  self-moved.  Bat  in  the  animal,  volitionary  action  is  ir- 
responsible, because  instinct  is  not  self -moved.  Instinct  is 
the  necessitated  motion  of  physical  substance,  in  accordance 
with  physical  properties  and  laws.  Inclination  is  the  free 
motion  of  mental  and  spiritual  substance,  which  is  not  con- 
trolled by  physical  law. 

6.  Inclination  or  self-determination  is  inherited ;  voli- 
tions or  choices  are  not.  The  bias  of  the  will  is  born  with 
the  individual.  His  choices  or  volitions  are  not  born  with 
bim,  and  do  not  begin  until  self-consciousness  begins.  The 
sinful  self-determination  began  in  Adam,  prior  to  birth ; 
sinful  volitions  begin  in  the  individual,  after  birth. 

7.  Inclination  is  free,  because  it  is  self-determined ;  vo- 
lition is  necessitated,  because  it  is  determined  in  its  moral- 
'ty  by  the  inclination  of  which  it  is  the  executive.     The 
•^Jfishly  inclined  drunkard  may  drink  or  not  drink  in  a 
P&iticnlar  instance,  and  thus  seems  to  be  free  in  regard  to 
Volition,  but  in  either  case,  his  volition  is  selfish  like  his 
\DeliDation.    Apparently  and  formally  it  is  free,  but  really, 
li  is  necessitated.    Ko*volition  can  be  holy,  if  it  is  the  exec- 
utive of  a  sinful  inclination ;  or  sinful,  if  it  is  the  execu- 
tive of  a  holy  inclination.    Hence  man's  freedom  must  be 
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sought  for  in  his  inoUnaUon,  not  in  Iiis  volitions.  Moral 
necessitj  can  be  predicated  of  volitions,  bnt  not  of  inclina- 
tion. There  is  a  necesd^rj  connection  between  volitions 
and  the  foregoing  inclination  of  which  they  are  the  index 
and  execntive ;  bat  no  such  necessary  connection  exists  be- 
tween an  inclination  and  a  foregoing  inclination,  or  between 
an  inclinaticm  and  a  foregoing  volition.  It  is  improper  to 
say,  that  a  person  mt^  mdme  in  a  certain  manner,  but 
proper  to  say  that  he  tn/ust  choose  in  a  certain  manner.  If 
he  has  an  evil  inclination,  his  choices  are  necessarily  evil ; 
bat  his  inclination  itself  is  not  necessarily  evil.  Inclination 
has  no  antecedent,  bnt  constitates  an  absolate  beginning  ex 
nihilo ;  but  a  volition  does  not. 

This  is  what  £[ant  means,  when  he  asserts  that  the  will 
as  noamenon,  or  ^^  thing  in  itself,"  is  free,  bat  as  phenome- 
non is  necessitated.  Practical  Season.  Abbott's  Trans., 
269-289.  The  law  of  cause  and  effect,  or  of  the  antece- 
dent causing  the  consequent,  operates  in  regard  to  the  phe- 
nomenal series  of  volitions  in  time,  but  not  in  regard  to  the 
abiding  inclination  which  underlies  them,  and  which  is  ref- 
erable to  no  particular  moment  of  time.  The  inclination 
is  not  a  series,  but  a  unit.  There  is  only  one  inclination 
(noamenon),  but  myriads  of  volitions  (phenomena).  The 
inclination  is  not  caused  either  by  an  antecedent  inclination, 
c^  by  a  volition,  but  is  self-caused.  And  the  inclination  is 
the  real  will  of  the  man :  the  Ding  an  sich.  Bitschl  (His- 
tory of  Justification,  YII.)  states  Kant's  doctrine  as  fol- 
lows :  '^  Freedom  denotes  the  will  as  unconditioned  causal- 
ity out  of  time,  in  distinction  from  the  phenomena  of  will 
that  run  on  in  time,  and  are  subject  to  natural  necessity. 
The  reason  why  every  recollection  of  an  act  committed 
long  ago  calls  forth  sorrow  is,  that  reason  in  all  that  per- 
tains to  our  moral  existence  recognizes  no  distinctions  of 
time,  but  asks  only  if  the  action  wasreally  mine."  Edwards 
teaches  the  same  truth  in  his  doctrine  of  moral  necessity — 
according  to  which,  the  volition  in  its  moral  quality  neces- 
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sarilj  follows  the  inclination.  M.  Hopkins,  also,  says  that 
"choice''  is  free,  but  "volition''  is  necessary.  Study  of 
Man,  212,  231,  257. 

8.  Self -determination  is  causative,  and  originative  of 
character.  It  starts  a  bias  or  disposition  in  the  will.  Yo- 
lition  is  unproductive  of  character  and  disposition.  A  voli- 
tion leaves  the  man's  inclination  exactly  as  it  found  it  It 
makes  no  alteration  in  the  bias  of  the  will.  This  is  seen  in 
the  futile  attempt  of  the  moralist  to  change  his  inclination 
by  volitionary  resolutions.  Inclination  is  a  positive  deter* 
mination  of  the  will  in  one  direction,  and  towards  one  final 
end.  Volition  or  choice  is  the  selection  of  one  out  of  two 
or  more  things,  not  from  any  interest  in  one  rather  than 
another,  but  because  it  is  best  adapted  to  the  end  in  view. 
A  volitionary  choice  is  indifiEerent  towards  the  thing  chosen. 
If  the  drunkard  could  gratify  his  selfish  inclination  to 
physical  pleasure  better  by  water  than  by  alcohol,  he  would 
choose  water. 

9.  Inclination  is  spontaneous;  volition  is  nervous  and 
often  spasmodic.  Inclination  is  easy  and  genial ;  volition 
is  more  or  leas  an  effort,  whether  exerted  against  the  in- 
clination, or  in  accordance  with  it  When  the  drunkard  by 
a  volition  refuses  the  cnp  because  of  his  selfish  inclination 
in  the  form  of  shame  or  fear,  this  volition  costs  him  a  great 
effort.  When  the  drunkard  by  a  volition  takes  the  cup 
because  of  his  selfish  inclination  in  the  form  of  desire  of 
sensual  pleasure,  th«  volition  is  still  an  effort,  though  not 
a  great  one.  He  is,  at  least,  compelled  to  exert  his  will 
sufficiently  to  move  his  muscles  and  limbs.  Volition  moves 
the  body ;  and  this  requires  a  distinct  and  separate  resolu- 
tion of  the  will  back  of  the  bodily  movement.  Inclination 
moves  the  will  itself ;  but  this  does  not  require  a  distinct 
and  separate  resolution  of  the  will  back  of  the  mental  and 
voluntary  movement.  The  inclining  is  itself  the  mental 
activity ;  the  cause  and  the  effect  are  one  and  the  same 
ihmg.    But  the  volition  is  not  itself  the  muscular  bodily 
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action;  the  cause  and  the  efEect  are  two  different  things. 
When  a  person  loves  or  hates,  he  does  not  need  to  resolve 
to  do  it.  Bnt  when  he  picks  up  a  pin,  or  applies  his  mind 
to  a  geometrical  proposition,  he  must  resolve  to  do  so. 
Love  and.  hatred  are  easy  because  spontaneous ;  volitions 
are  more  or  less  an  effort. 

To  recapitulate,  then,  we  saj  that  the  total  action  of  the 
Will  is  to  be  distinguished  into  volwntwry  and  vclitionary 
action,  according  as  we  speak  of  the  central  abiding  inclina- 
tion, or  the  superficial  momentary  choice.  "Voluntary'* 
action  both  oriffinates^  and  is  inclination,  according  as  the 
action  is  viewed  as  subjective  or  objective ;  as  originans  or 
origiruUa.  It  has  only  three  points  at  which  it  may  begin* 
1.  The  instant  of  creation,  when  a  holy  inclination  com- 
menced by  being  con-created  in  the  will  of  the  speci/lo 
Adam.  2.  The  instant  of  apostasy,  when  a  sinful  inclina- 
tion commenced  in  the  will  of  the  specific  Adam,  by  solitary 
self-determination  without  Divine  co-operation.  3.  The 
instant  of  regeneration,  when  a  holy  inclination  is  re-origi- 
nated in  the  sinful  will  of  the  individual  man,  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.  The  beginning  of  a  self-determined  inclination  is 
consequently  an  q>0€h  in  the  history  of  the  human  will,  and 
epochs  are  infrequent  and  rare  from  the  nature  of  the  case. 
Creation,  apostasy,  and  r^eneration  are  the  great  epochal 
poiuts  in  man's  existence.'  But  volitions  are  beginning 
continually,  and  are  numberless.  "  Yolitionary  "  action  has 
innumerable  points  of  beginning,  and  in  every  instance 
supposes  a  prior  inclination  to  an  ultimate  end.' 

1  **  The  sabjeot  of  the  PaxadiM  Lost  is  the  origin  of  evil — an  en  in  existenoe ; 
ftn  event  more  than  all  others  dividing  past  from  fntnre  time ;  an  isthmus  in 
the  ocean  of  eternity.'*    Campbell :  Essay  on  English  Poetry. 

*  Of  American  writers,  Hopkins,  in  his  Outline  Stady  of  Man,  distingnishes 
between  **ohoioe**  and  "  Tolition*'  in  a  manner  that  approximates  to  the  dis- 
tinction between  inclination  and  yolition.  **  Rational  choice  is  the  funda- 
mental, the  Tolnntary,  the  moral  part  of  the  will ;  Tolition  is  the  exeontlTe 
part  of  the  will/'  p.  ^.  **  The  point  of  freedom  is  in  ohoioe,  and  in  that  only. 
Choice  being  made,  Tolition  foUows  of  course.  The  one  is  the  essential  element 
of  freedom  manifesting  itself  in  the  spiritual  realm,  and  is  the  immediate  ob- 
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TIlis  distinction,  between  ^'voluntary ''  and  '^  volitionary  " 
action,  or  between  inclination  and  choice,  is  marked  in  Ger- 
man, bj  Wille  and  Wilkubr ;  in  Latin,  by  volnntas  and  ar- 
bitrium ;  and  in  Greek  by  ^Skfiiia  and  fiovk^.  Compare 
Cicero :  Tosc.  Quaest,  lY .  6.  The  neglect  of  the  distinc- 
tion results  in  confusion  and  misunderstanding.  If  he  who 
makes  this  distinction  asserts  that  ^^  original  sin  is  Yolun- 
tary,  but  not  volitionary,"  he  is  understood  to  say  that  orig- 
inal sin  is  the  inclination  of  a  man,  and  not  a  successive 
series  of  single  choices ;  that  it  is  the  constant  and  central 
determination  of  the  will  to  self  and  sin,  and  not  the  in- 
nomerable  outward  transgressions  that  proceed  from  this. 
Bat  if  one  who  does  not  make  this  distinction  between  vol- 
untary and  volitionary  action  asserts  tiiat  "  original  sin  is 
volnntaiy,"  he  may  be  understood  to  mean  that  there  is  no 
sin  but  that  of  volitions ;  that  original  sin  is  the  product  of 
a  volition,  and  can  be  removed  by  a  volition. 

Theologians  who  in  fact  agree  with  each  other,  appear  to 
disagree  in  case  the  distinction  is  not  recognized.  Owen, 
for  example,  remarks  (Indwelling  Sin,  XII.,)  that  ^^  the  will 
is  the  principle,  the  next  seat  and  cause  of  obedience  and 
disobedience.  Moral  actions  are  unto  us,  or  in  us,  so  far 
good  or  evil  as  they  partake  of  the  consent  of  the  will.  He 
spake  truth  of  old  who  said :  ^  Every  sin  is  so  voluntary, 
that  if  it  be  not  voluntary  it  is  not  sin.' "  In  this  statement, 
^*  will "  is  employed  in  the  comprehensive  sense  as  antithet- 
ic to  the  understanding,  and  '^  voluntary  "  does  not  mean 
'Wolitionary."  Owen  would  not  say  that  ^' every  sin  is  so 
volitionary,  that  if  it  be  not  volitionary  it  is  not  sin."  Hodge 

}eol  of  the  diTine  gorenimeiii ;  the  other  tAmplj  initmrneiittl  and  exeontiye, 
•ad  if  thai  of  which  human  govemmenta  ehiefly  take  oognizanoe,**  p.  83S. 
Conipan  pp.  212,  281,  967.  Hiokok  alio  tends  towards  the  distinotion  between 
HHwitiiin  and  roHAai,  in  hia  threefold  diserimination  of  '*  immanent  prefer- 
enee,*'  ''goyenung  purpose,**  and  "desoltorj  volition,**  and  in  bis  definition  of 
**Bpiritiial  snaoeptibiUty  **  and  "spiiitnal  disposition.'*  Bmpirioal  Psyohology, 
P|h28S-ai8L  Bnt  both  HopUna  and Hiflkok  adopt  the  olaaaifioation  of  intal- 
hot,  leniiUlity,  and  wiE 

Vol.  U— 10 
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(Theology,  1. 403),  on  the  other  hand,  Mserts  that  ^^  freedom 
is  more  than  spontaneity,"  and  that  '^the  affections  are 
spontaneoas,  bnt  not  free.  LoTing  and  hating,  delighting 
and  abhorring  do  not  depend  upon  the  wilL"  .  This  agrees 
with  the  modem  psychology,  not  with  the  elder.  For  by 
^^  will,"  Hodge  here  means  the  volitionary  power,  and  by 
^^ freedom"  the  power  to  the  contrary  in  the  exercise  of 
single  choices.^  If  this  is  the  true  psychology,  and  freedom 
means  the  power  of  contrary  choice,  then  it  is  correct  to  say 
that  ^^  the  affections  are  not  free ; "  becaase  they  are  most 
certainly  not  the  product  of  volitions.  Yet  Hodge  holds 
that  evil  affections  are  guilty  and  punishable.  But  this  re- 
quires that  they  be  free  in  the  sense  of  inclination  or  dis- 
position ;  that  they  are  not  the  product  of  compulsion  and 
necessity.  And  in  saying  that  ^^  the  affections  are  sponta* 
neons,"  he  implies  that  they  are  from  the  will  (ex  sponte). 
For  spontaneity  in  a  rational  being  is  free  will.  Spontane- 
ity in  an  animal,  is  mere  physical  instinct ; .  bnt  in  man,  it 
is  rational  self-determination.  Leibnitz  (De  Libertate,  Ed. 
Erdmann,  669)  says,  ^^  libertas  est  spontaneitas  intelligentis, 
itaque,  quod  spontaneum  est  in  bruto  vel  alia  substantia  in- 
tellectns  experte,  id  in  homine  vel  in  alia  substantia  intelli- 
gente,  altius  assurgit  et  libemm  appellatur." '  Instinct  in  a 
brute  is  necessitated,  because  it  is  grounded  wholly  in  sense 
and  animal  nature ;  inclination  in  man  is  free,  because  it  is 
grounded  in  reason  and  a  spiritual  essence.  Inclination  is 
the  subject  of  command,  and  prohibition.  Man  is  bidden 
to  have  a  good  indination,  and  forbidden  to  have  an  evil 
one.  The  command  to  love  (Dent  6:5;  Lev.  19 :  18 ; 
Matt.  28 :  39,  40),  to  "make  the  tree  good "  (Matt.  13 :  33), 

>  Hodge  (Theology,  IL  807)  defines  a  self-dAfcenmiMd  wiU,  m  "*  aoting  inde- 
pendently  of  reuo&f  ooneoieiioe,  i]ioliiuitioii«»  ud  £eeliiiga"  This  is  the  Ar- 
nunian  volitiaDary  adf-detenninatiop,  whioh  ia  Moompaiiied  with  the  power  to 
the  oontnurj. 

*  Owen  (Arminianism,  XH)  definei  freedom,  with  Froepec,  as  *^  a  ipcmtMieoas 
appetite  of  what  eeenaeth  good  onto  it :  Ubefam  arfaitiiaia  est  rei  aibi  pladtae 
qpontaneoB  appetitui.'* 
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to  love  not  (1  36bn  2 :  15),  to  luBt  not  (Ex.  20 :  17),  are  ex- 
ttnples. 

The  great  qneetion  in  anthropology,  and  in  reference  to 

sin  and  holiness,  relates  to  inclination  rather  than  volition. 

How  does  an  inclination  begin — either  a  holy  or  a  sinful  in- 

e/ination — ^is  the  tme  subject  of  inquiry.    Had  unfallen 

Aian  power  to  chanize  his  holy  inclination!    Has  fallen 

us^  power  over  his  volitions  is  undispnted. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

MAira  PROBATION  AIO)  AP06TAST. 

Augustine:  Gitj  of  God,  XTTT.  Gangaof:  Fbjohologie  des 
AngostinTis,  VL  2  5,  6.  Anselm :  De  Casa  Duiboli,  XXVL  (Mvm: 
Institates,  n.  i.  Ursinus:  GhzJstian  Beligioxiy  Qo.  7.  Witsins: 
OoYenants,  I.  ii  10.  Ohamocke  :  HolinesB  of  God,  476,  477.  Ed. 
Bohn.  Tmiettm:  Institatio,  EL  yii  viiL  Howe:  Oiaoles,  IL 
xxii. ;  Man  Created  Mutably.  Owen:  Peneveranoe  of  Saints,  L 
Mailer :  Sin,  IV.  iii.,  iv.  Domer :  Ghiistian  Doetrine,  {  74-75. 
Macdonald  Greation  and  the  FalL  Shedd :  fiistozy  of  IX)otnne, 
n.  56sq. 

^^  OuB  first  parents,  being  left  to  the  freedom  of  their  own 
will,  through  the  temptation  of  Satan  transgressed  the  com- 
mandment of  God  in  eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  and  there- 
by fell  from  the  estate  wherein  thej  were  created.  Gen. 
3 :  ft-8,  13.  Eccl.  7 :  29.  2  Cor.  11 : 3."  Westmmster  L. 
C,  21.  In  this  statement,  it  is  not  meant  that  the  external 
act  of  eating  the  forbidden  f mit  was  the  whole  of  the  first 
transgression,  and  constitated  the  whole  of  human  apostasy. 
A  part  is  put  for  the  whole.  The  full  statement  would  be, 
that  ^^  our  first  parents  transgressed  the  commandment  of 
God,  by  ^2^71^  after,  and  eating  the  forbidden  fruit.  This  is 
evident  from  the  proof  text  cited  by  the  Westminster  divines : 
^^  When  the  woman  saw  that  the  tree  was  a  tree  to  be  de- 
sired to  make  one  wise,  she  took  of  the  fruit  thereof,  and 
did  eat,"  G^n.  3 : 6.  According  to  the  inspired  account, 
the  first  sin  began  with  a  lustful  desiring  of  the  heart, 
which  is  the  same  thing  as  a  sinful  inclining  of  the  will. 

The  possibility  of  such  a  lustful  desiring,  or  wrong  in- 
clining in  Adam's  will  supposes  its  mutability.    ^^  God  ere* 
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ated  man  nude  and  female,  with  righteousness  and  true 
holiness,  having  the  law  of  GKxl  written  in  their  hearts,  and 
power  to  fulfil  it :  and  yet  nnder  a  possibility  of  transgress- 
ing, being  left  to  the  liberty  of  their  own  will,  which  was 
9uiject  unto  okomgeP  Westminster  Confession,  lY.  2 ; 
L  C.  17. 

Adam  was  holy  by  creation,  bnt  not  indefectibly  and  im- 
omtably  so.    The  inclination  of  his  will,  though  conformed 
to  the  moral  law,  was  mutable,  because  his  will  was  not  om- 
nipotent   When  Yoluntary  self-determination  is  an  infinite 
and  self-snbsistent  power,  as  it  is  in  Ood,  the  fall  of  the  will 
ifl  impossible.    But  when  voluntary  self-determination  is  a 
finite  and  dependent  power,  as  it  is  in  man  or  angel,  the  fall 
of  the  will  is  possible.    A  wiU  determined  to  good  with  an 
omnipotent  energy  is  not  *^  subject  to  change ; "  but  a  will 
^otermined  to  good  with  a  finite  and  limited  force  is  so  sub- 
J^t    By  reason  of  the  restricted  power  of  his  created  will, 
-^datu  might  lose  the  righteousness  with  which  he  was  cre- 
^7^  though  he  was  under  no  necessity  of  losing  it.    His 
^  ^ad  sufficient  power  to  continue  in  holiness,  but  not  so 
ti   ^  additional  power  as  to  make  a  lapse  into  sin  impossi- 
^v.     Sj  the  terms  of  the  covenant  of  works,  perseverance 
to^  indefectibility  in  holiness  were  made  to  depend  upon 
Adam's  own  decision.    In  this  respect  they  difiPered  from 
tbe  believer's  perseverance  and  indefectibility  under  tlie 
eovenant  of  grace,  which  are  infallibly  secured  by  the 
operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit    The  r^enerate  man  is  ^^  kept 
from  falling."    Jude  24;  Eph.  1:10;   John  10:28,  29; 
1  Thess.  4 :  17 ;  Eev.  21 : 4.     God  imparted  such  a  measure 
of  grace  to  holy  Adam  as  enabled  him  to  continue  inclined 
to  the  Creator,  if  he  would ;  but  not  such  a  measure  of 
grace  as  to  preclude  inclining  to  the  creature  if  he  would. 
The  power  to  the  contrary ;  the  possQnUias  peooa/ndi,  or 
power  to  originate  sin ;  belonged  to  Adam's  will  because  of 
its  finlteness.    The  use  of  this  power  was  left  wholly  to 
bimfielt    He  might  continue  to  believe  and  trust  in  Gtod, 
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in  which  ease  he  would  perseyere  in  holiness,  and  obtain 
indef ectibility  as  his  reward ;  or  he  might  believe  and  troat 
in  Satan,  in  which  case  he  wonid  apostatize  and  lose  holi- 
ness. The  already  existing  power  to  incline  rightly,  and  to 
persevere  in  tliis  inclination  was  real  and  tme  freedom,  and 
did  not  need  this  additional  power  to  incline  wrongly,  in 
order  to  be  snch.  The  power  to  originate  sin  was  not 
requisite  in  order  to  make  Adam  a  free  agent,  bnt  to  make 
him  9k  prtjhatumary  agent. 

Consequently,  tiie  paradisiacal  state,  though  a  holy  and 
happy  state,  was  not  equal  to  the  heavenly  state.  It  had 
not  the  safety  and  aecnrity  of  the  latter.  Eden  difFered 
from*  heaven,  as  holiness  differs  from  indefectibility  of  holi- 
ness ;  as  a  mutable  perfection  differs  from  an  immutable. 
The  perfection  of  holy  Adam  was  relative,  not  absolute.  It 
differed  from  that  of  God,  who  by  reason  of  his  omnipotence 
and  infinity  cannot  fall  from  holiness,  James  1 :  13 ;  from 
that  of  the  elect  angels,  who  were  kept  from  falling  by  a 
special  measure  of  grace  that  waa  not  granted  to  the  fallen 
angels,  whose  perseverance  like  that  of  Adam  was  left  to 
themselves ;  and  from  that  of  redeemed  men,  who  like  the 
elect  angels  are  preserved  by  special  grace.  Howe :  Man 
Created  Mutable,  vi. 

God  created  man  with  relative  perfection,  or  the  possibil- 
ity of  sinning,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  him  in  probation. 
Had  the  Creator  given  Adam  indefectibility  in  the  outset, 
by  bestowing  upon  him  that  extraordinary  measure  of  grace 
which  infallibly  secures  perseverance  in  holiness,  Adam's 
own  strength  of  will  would  not  have  been  tested.  In  this 
case,  God  would  have  prevented  the  use  of  the  power  to 
the  contrary,  by  intensifying  the  existing  self-determination 
to  holiness.  Adam  would  have  been  kept  from  falling  by 
God,  and  wonld  not  have  kept  himself.' 

>  The  poisiUliliy.  ojt  sbm^  mmi  not  be  oonfoimded  with  the  tendeney  to  ain. 
The  possibility  of  simTiiig  is  merely  the  power  to  ori|finate  lin  ez  nihilo,  by  tha 
Mt  of  Mlf -detenniiiatijoii.    ^he  t^denoy  to  ain  implka  that  the  originating  or 
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The  object  of  this  probfttion  wm,  that  Adam,  by  resiBt- 
log  Satan's  temptation  and  persevering  in  holiness,  might 
gecore  by  his  own  work  indefectibility,  or  immntable  per- 
fection. This  was  to  be  an  infinite  reward  for  standing  the 
trial  of  his  faith  and  obedience.  God  did  not  place  Adam 
in  a  state  of  probation  from  mere  cariosity  to  see  if  he 
would  fall ;  or  from  malevolence  to  cause  him  to  fall ;  but 
from  the  benevolent  desire  that  Adam,  in  the  exercise  of 
the  ample  power  with  which  he  was  endowed,  might  merit 
and  obtain,  as  the  recompense  of  his  fidelity,  a  final  and  ever- 
lasting deliverance  from  the  possibility  of  sinning.  The 
possibility  of  sinning  is  in  itself  an  evil.  It  is  one  of  the 
perils  of  finite  freedom.  To  be  delivered  from  it,  is  an  in* 
finite  and  eternal  good.  The  cry  in  Wesley's  hymn,  '^  Take 
away  the  love  of  sinning,"  is  the  cry  of  the  Christian 
heart.  A  will  that  is  so  strongly  determined  to  holiness, 
by  its  nnion  with  the  Divine  will,  that  it  is  beyond  the 
hasard  of  apostasy,  is  a  greater  good  than  a  will  which 
though  holy  is  exposed  to  this  hazard.  Everlasting  holi- 
ness  is  better  than  temporary;  immntable  perfection  is 
more  desirable  than  mutable ;  heaven  is  more  blessed  than 
paradise. 

The  righteousness  which  Adam  had  by  creation  did  not 
merit  indefectibility.  God  owed  nothing  at  the  instant  of 
creation  to  a  creature  whom  he  had  just  originated  from 
nonentity,  to  whom  he  had  given  holiness,  and  whom  he 
was  upholding  by  his  power.  He  had  a  right  to  terminate 
Adam's  existence,  and  reduce  him  to  nonentity  again  if  he 
so  pleased.  A  creature,  from  the  very  definition  of  a  creat- 
ure, cannot  bring  the  Creator  under  an  obligation,  except 
so  far  as  the  latter  by  covenant  and  promise  permits  him 
to  do  so.    Witsius  (Covenants,  I.  iv.  12)  cites  "  Durandus's 

tdf-datenniiiiiig  pow«r  lum  been  inwttrdlff  eaertod,  though  it  may  not  haro 
bMD  extcrnaUy.  A  tandeDcy  to  on  is  am  indinatioii  to  an.  It  ia  a  propensity 
of  the  heart,  and  a  disposition  of  the  will.  The  powibility  of  sinning  is  inno- 
e<nl;  the  tendenoy  to  sin  is  BinfoL 
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reasoning,  which  Bellamiine  was  nnablo  to  refute :  *  What 
we  are,  and  what  we  have,  whether  good  acts,  habits,  or 
practices,  are  all  of  them  from  the  bomity  of  God,  who 
both  gives  freely  and  preserves  them.  And  because  no  one 
after  having  given  f reelj  is  obliged  to  give  more,  but  rather 
the  receiver  is  the  more  obliged  to  the  giver;  therefore 
from  good  habits,  acts,  or  practices  given  us  bj  God,  Grod 
is  not  bound  by  any  debt  of  justice  to  give  anything  more.' " 
Says  Calvin  (Inst.,  I.  xv.  8),  ^'  Adam  could  have  stood  if  he 
would,  since  he  fell  merely  by  his  own  will,  because  his 
will  was  flexible  to  either  side,  and  he  was  not  endued  with 
constancy  to  persevere.  If  any  object,  that  he  was  placed  in 
a  dangel*ous  situation  on  account  of  the  imbecility  of  his  will, 
I  reply,  that  the  station  in  which  he  was  placed  was  suffi- 
cient to  deprive  him  of  all  excuse.  For  it  would  have  been 
unreasonable  that  God  should  be  confined  to  this  condition, 
to  make  man  so  as  to  be  altogether  incapable  either  of 
choosing  or  of  committing  any  sin.  It  is  true  that  such 
a  nature  would  have  been  more  excellent ;  but  to  expostu- 
late with  God  as  though  he  had  been  under  any  obligation 
to  bestow  this  upon  man,  were  unreasonable.  Why  he  did 
not  sustain  him  with  the  power  of  perseverance,  remains 
concealed  in  his  own  mind.  Yet  tliere  is  no  excuse  for 
man ;  he  received  so  much,  that  he  was  the  voluntary 
procurer  of  his  own  destruction ;  but  God  was  under  no 
necessity  to  give  him  any  other  than  a  mutable  will, 
midway  between  sin  and  indefectibility  (medium  et  cadu- 
cam)." 

God  graciously  entered  into  a  covenant  with  holy  Adam, 
and  with  his  posterity  in  him,  to  the  effect,  that  if  he 
obeyed  the  command  not  to  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  he 
should  receive  as  his  reward  indefectibility  of  holiness  and 
blessedness.  This  is  proved  by  Gen.  2:17,  '^In  the  day 
thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die ; "  which  implies 
the  converse,  "If  thou  dost  not  eat  thereof,  thou  shalt 
surely  live."    The  '^  life  "  here  implied  and  promised  is  a 
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good  addUumal  to  what  Adam  already  had  ;  otherwise  it 
would  not  be  a  reward.  Adam  already  had  spiritual  life, 
namely  holiness  and  happiness ;  but  it  was  mutable.  The 
additional  good,  therefore,  must  have  been  immutable  holi- 
ness and  happiness.  He  was  to  have  had  spiritual  life  as 
indrfeetSjle.  fle  was  to  have  passed  beyond  all  possibility 
of  apostasy  and  misery. 

This  covenant  is  denominated  ^  the  covenant  of  works.*' 
Gal.  4 :  24,  *'  These  women  are  [represent]  the  two  cove- 
nants :  "  one  of  works,  and  the  other  of  grace.  Bom.  9 : 4. 
Uosea  6:7,  ^^  But  they  like  man  (margin,  Adam)  have 
transgressed  tlie  covenant." 

The  consent  implied  in  the  covenant  of  works  was  by 
acquiescence  on  the  part  of  man ;  like  that  betVeen  child 
and  parent,  and  between  the  citizen  and  the  state.  Assent 
cannot  be  righteously  or  wisely  refused  to  that  which  is 
both  equitable  and  advantageous.  Adam,  being  holy, 
would  not  refuse  to  enter  into  a  righteous  engagement  with 
bis  maker ;  and  being  intelligent,  would  not  decline  an  im- 
provement in  his  condition.  See  Howe :  Man  Created  Mu- 
table (sub  fine). 

The  merit  to  be  acquired  under  the  covenant  of  works 
was  pactional.  Adam  could  claim  the  reward,  in  case  he 
stood,  only  by  virtue  of  the  promise  of  Ood  ;  not  by  virtue 
of  the  original  relation  of  a  creature  to  the  creator.  Upon 
tbe  latter  basis,  he  could  claim  nothing,  as  Christ  teaches  in 
Luke  17 :  10. 

The  probationary  statute  was  a  positive  precept.  It  was 
not  sinful  per  se  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  but  only 
because  God  had  forbidden  it.  The  Eden  statute  was,  thus^ 
a  better  test  of  implicit  faith  and  obedience  than  a  moral 
statute  would  have  been,  because  it  required  obedience  for 
no  reason  but  the  sovereign  will  of  God.  At  the  same  time, 
disobedience  of  this  positive  statute  involved  disobedience 
of  the  moral  law.  It  was  contempt  of  authority  ;  disbelief 
of  God  and  belief  of  Satan ;  discontent  with  the  existing 
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Btate ;  impatient  cnriositj  to  know ;  pride  and  ambition. 
Anselm :  Cur  Dens  Homo,  I.  zzi. 

The  ^^tree  of  knowledge"  was  an  actnal  tree  bearing 
fmit  in  the  garden.  It  might  have  been  a  date-tree,  or 
any  other  kind  of  tree,  and  still  have  been  the  tree  of  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  Becanse,  when  once  God  had 
selected  a  particular  tree  in  the  garden,  and  by  a  positive 
statute  had  forbidden  our  first  parents  to  eat  of  it,  the  in- 
stant they  did  eat  of  it  they  transgressed  a  Divine  com- 
mand, and  then  knew  consciously  and  bitterly  what  evil  is, 
and  how  it  differs  from  good.  The  tree  thus  became  ^^  the 
tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,"  not  because  it  was 
a  particular  species  of  tree,  but  because  it  had  been  selected 
as  the  tre^  whereby  to  test  the  implicit  obedience  of  Adam. 

The  first  sin  was  unique,  in  respect  to  the  statute  broken 
by  it  The  Eden  commandment  was  confined  to  Eden.  It 
was  never  given  before  or  since.  Hence  the  first  Adamic 
transgression  cannot  be  repeated.  It  remains  a  single  soli- 
tary transgression ;  the  ^^ one"  sin  spoken  of  in  Horn.  5  :  12, 
15-19. 

The  first  sin  was  wilful  and  wanton  in  a  high  degree, 
because  committed  under  circumstances  that  made  it  easy 
not  to  commit  it.  Chamocke :  Holiness  of  God,  4T7.  £d. 
Bohn.  Adam  was  holy,  and  had  full  power  to  remain  so. 
And,  still  more,  the  temptation  that  assailed  him  was  much 
weaker  than  that  which  now  assails  liis  posterity.  Fallen 
man  is  now  tempted  by  solicitation  addressed  both  to  inno- 
cent desire  and  susceptibility,  and  to  sinful  desire  and  sus- 
ceptibility :  but  unf  alien  man  was  tempted  by  a  solicitation 
addressed  only  to  innocent  desire  and  susceptibility.  Holy 
Adam  had  no  rebellious  inward  lust  to  which  Satan  could 
appeal;  none  of  that  selfish  and  sinful  desire  which  St 
James  speaks  of,  when  he  says  that  a  man  ^Ms  tempted/^ 
when  he  is  drawn  away  of  his  own  lust  and  enticed" 
(James  1 :  14).  The  only  subjective  susceptibility  in  Adam 
which  Satan  could  address,  was  the  natural  and  innocent 
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desire  for  the  fmlt  of  the  tree  of  knowle^e  considered 
as  "  good  for  f ood,  and  pleasant  to  the  eyes  "  (Gen.  3 :  6). 
This  was  a  desire  and  susceptibility  fonnded  in  the  created 
relation  between  the  natnre  of  man  and  that  of  the  tree. 
The  other  desire  for  the  frnit  as  "  making  vme  like  the 
gods  "  (Gen.  3 : 6)  was  forbidden  desire,  and  forbidden 
dssire  is  sin  (Gen.  20  :  17 ;  Matt.  5  :  28 ;  Bom.  7 : 7).  For- 
bidden and  sinful  desire  was  not  provided  for  in  the  crea- 
tive acty  and  the  established  relation  between  man's  nature 
and  the  outward  object,  as  permitted  and  innocent  desire 
was.  Adam  was  not  created  with  a  desire  for  that  knowl- 
edge of  good  and  evil  which  would  make  him  like  the 
^^gods":  that  is,  like  Satan  and  his  angelg/  Such  a  kind 
oTknowTedge  as  this  Is  falsehood,  not  truth,  and  to  desire 
it  IB  wrong  and  sinful.  ^^  Thou  shalt  not  covet,"  is  a  com- 
mand tliat  prohibits  such  a  species  of  desire.  On  the  con- 
trary, Adam  was  created' with  a  desire  for  true  knowledge, 
and  this  desire  was  satisfied  by  the  knowledge  of  God 
which  he  possessed  as  made  in  his  Maker's  image.  He  was 
created  ^^  in  [true]  knowledge,  and  true  holiness."  If  Adam 
was  already  lusting  after  tlie  spnrious  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil,  and  was  already  proudly  desiring  to  be  like  the 
^^  gods,"  when  Satan  suggested  the  temptation  to  eat  of  the 
fruit,  this  would  have  proved  that  he  was  already  fallen, 
and  would  have  very  greatly  increased  the  force  of  the 
temptation,  and  made  it  far  more  difficult  for  him  to  re- 
frain from  eating  of  it.  But  he  was  not  lusting  after  and 
desiring  this  kind  of  knowledge,  when  Satan  proposed  that 
he  should  eat  of  the  fruit.  This  kind  of  rebellious,  diso» 
bedient  desire  required  to  be  originated  by  Adam  himself, 
as  sometliing  not  previously  existing  in  his  submissive  heart 
and  obedient  will.  God  had  not  implanted  any  such  wrong 
desire  as  this.  This  proud  and  selfish  lust  for  a  false  and 
forbidden  knowledge  had  to  be  etarted  by  Adam  himself,  as 
something  entirely  new  and  aboriginal.  It  was  not  a  prim- 
siy  Qod-ereated  desire  of  the  finite  will,  but  a  secondary 
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self-originated  one.    It  was  not  the  product  of  the  creatiTe    f 
act,  but  of  volnntary  self-determination.  \J 

Snch  being  the  facts  in  the  case,  it  is  evident  that  inward 
Inst,  or  sinf al  desire,  did  not  contribute  to  the  force  of 
temptation  in  the  instance  of  nnfallen  Adam,  as  it  does  in 
that  of  his  fallen  posterity,  nor  can  it  be  postulated  as  help- 
ing to  explain  his  fall.  Sinful  desire  was  hegun  by  an  act 
of  pure  self-determination,  and  therefore  could  not  have 
been  the  cause  of  this  act.  TTnfallen  Adam  was  not 
^'  drawn  away  of  his  own  lust  and  enticed,"  as  his  fallen 
posterity  now  are.  He  wilfully  and  wantonly  yielded  to  an 
external  suggestion  of  Satan  which  had  by  no  means  the 
violent  strength  of  an  internal  desire.  To  disobey  the  com- 
mand of  God  under  the  stress  of  no  greater  temptation  than 
this,  was  wilfulness  and  wickedness  in  a  high  degree.  That 
a  holy  and  happy  being,  not  dragged  down  in  the  least  by 
inward  lust,  with  full  power  to  remain  holy  and  happy, 
should  by  an  act  of  sheer  self-determination  convert  himself 
into  a  sinful  and  miserable  being,  under  a  moderate  tempta- 
tion like  that  in  Eden,  was  strange  and  not  to  be  expected. 
Tlie  fall  of  Adam  was  intrinsically  improbable.  A  specta- 
tor would  have  prophesied  that  the  holy  and  happy  man 
would  continue  in  holiness  and  happiness,  and  not  plunge 
into  sin  and  misery. 

Hence,  the  origin  of  sin  has  somewhat  of  the  character- 
istic of  caprice.  It  was  not  a  natural,  or  a  rational  act ; 
but  unnatural  and  irrational.  Sin  is  ^^  the  mystery  of  in- 
iquity." The  fall  of  man  cannot  be  rationalized  :  that  is, 
explained  on  natural  and  rational  grounds.  This  would  re- 
quire that  it  be  accounted  for  not  by  pure  self-determina- 
tion, but  by  the  operation  of  the  law  of  cause  and  effect. 
In  the  physical  world,  a  fact  can  be  explained  and  made  to 
look  rational,  by  pointing  to  a  foregoing  cause  for  it  that  is 
different  from  the  fact  itself,  fiut  the  fact  of  sin  cannot 
be  so  explained  and  rationalized.  There  was  no  prior  sin- 
ful act  or  sinful  inclination  of  Adam,  by  which  to  account 
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for  the  fact  of  hia  apostasy.  The  sinful  self-determination 
of  Adam's  will  was  both  the  canse  of  the  first  sin  and  the 
first  sin  itself.  Sin  is  sdf-csiumdj  and  therefore  cannot  be 
an  effect  proper  of  a  canse  proper,  because  an  effect  is  dif- 
ferent from  its  canse.  ^^  Let  no  one,''  says  Augustine  (City, 
XTT.  7),  **  look  for  an  efficient  cause  of  the  evil  will ;  for  it 
is  not  efficient,  but  deficient,  since  the  evil  will  itself  is  not 
an  effecting  of  something,  but  a  defect.  To  seek  for  an 
efficient  cause  of  sin  [out  of  the  will,  and  other  than  the 
wiU],  is  like  attempting  to  see  darkness,  or  hear  silence." 
Again  he  says  (City,  XIY.  ii.),  ^^  God  made  man  upright, 
and  consequently  with  a  good  inclination.  The  good  in- 
clination, then,  is  the  work  of  God.  But  the  first  evil  in- 
clination, which  preceded  all  of  man's  evil  acts,  was  rather 
a  kind  of  falling  away  from  the  good  work  of  God  to  its 
own  work,  than  any  positive  work ;  the  will  now  not  hav- 
ing God,  but  the  will  itself,  for  its  end."  See,  also,  De 
labero  Arbitrio,  II.  xx. 

And  this  action  of  Adam's  will  in  apostatizing  was  not 
only  self*determination,  but  self -determination  with  no  good 
and  sufficient  reason.  The  good  reasons  were  all  against  it 
Self-determination  to  evil  is  contrary  to  pure  reason.  Sin 
is  the  divorce  of  will  from  reason.  Says  Miiller  (Sin,  IL 
173-175),  ^  we  must  acknowledge  that  evil  is  in  its  nature 
inconceivable  and  incomprehensible ;  that  is  to  say,  is  the 
product  of  arbitrariness  (Wilkiihr),  and  arbitrariness  is  a 
violation  of  right  reason  and  true  sequence.  The  inezplica- 
bleness  of  evil  is  contained  in  the  very  conception  of  evil. 
The  incomprehensibleness  of  its  origin  arises  not  so  much 
from  the  limitedness  of  our  knowledge,  as  from  the  nature 
of  evil  itself.  Hence  its  inexplicableness  does  not  dwindle 
and  disappear  with  the  increase  of  our  knowledge ;  and  at 
no  future  stage  of  development  and  growth  in  wisdom  do 
we  pass  from  this  incomprehensibleness,  to  an  insight  into  a 
higher  necessity  of  evil.  On  the  other  hand,  the  purer  and 
more  perfect  our  moral  and  religious  knowledge  becomes. 
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ihe  more  attentively  we  listen  to  the  solemn  Tdoe  of  our 
inmost  consdonsness  and  to  the  word  of  divine  revelation,, 
the  more  thoroughly  do  we  perceive  evil  to  be  contrary  to 
natare  and  to  reason,  and  thoroughly  nnaooonntable  and 
groundless." 

The  death  threatened  in  Qen.  2 :  17  was  physical,  spir- 
itual, and  eternal.  That  it  was  physical,  is  proved  by 
Gqn.  8 :  19,  "  Unto  dust  thou  shalt  return."  Eom.  5 : 
14,  ^^  Death  reigned  from  Adam  to  Moses."  Gen.  5 :  6,. 
^'  Adam  died."  Physical  death  as  a  mortal  principle  befell 
Adam  immediately,  though  he  did  not  actually  die  on  the 
day  he  sinned.  When  a  man  is  smitten  wiih  mortal  dis- 
ease he  is  a  dead  man,  though  he  may  live  some  months. 
Adam's  body  immediately  became  a  mortal  body.  Sym- 
maohus  translates  the  Hebrew  by  Svfym  faj^,  ^*  thou  shalt 
become  mortal."  Compare  Edwards :  Original  Sin,  Works, 
n.  408. 

That  the  body  of  Adam  was  not  mortal  by  creation,  is 
proved  by  the  ^eatening  of  death  in  Gen.  2 :  17 ;  which 
implies  that  as  things  then  were,  there  was  no  liability  to. 
death.  No  sin,  then  no  death.  Also  by  Gren.  8 :  22,  God 
'^  drove  out  the  man  from  the  garden,  lest  he  take  of  the 
tree  of  life  and  live  forever."  This  implies  that  in  the 
original  plan  provision  was  made  for  the  immortality  of 
the  body.  After  the  transgression,  it  was  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  immortality  of  the  body  by  a  special  act  of  God. 
^^  In  my  opinion,"  says  Augustine  (De  Peccatorum  Mentis, 
L  8),  ^^  Adam  was  supplied  with  sustenance  against  decay 
from  the  fruit  of  the  various  trees,  and  with  security  against 
old  age  from  the  tree  of  life."  In  Bev.  2 : 7,  tlie  Holy 
Spirit  promises  to  him  ^^  that  overoometh,"  the  privilege 
of  *^  eating  of  the  tree  of  life  which  Is  in  the  midst  of  the 
paradise  of  God."  Complete  redemption  places  man  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  death,  either  physical  or  spiritoal* 
See  also  Bom.  8  :  11,  28,  where  the  glorified  body  is  con* 
nected  with  the  sinless  perfection  of  the  soul.    The  perf eo» 
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tion  of  nnfalleii  Adam's  body,  alfio,  excluded  an  inherent 
mortality. 

The  difference  between  the  immortal  body  of  holy  Adam 
and  the  mortal  body  of  fallen  Adam  is,  that  'prior  to  the 
fall  the  human  body  was  not  liable  to  death  from  internal 
causes,  bat  only  from  external.  It  had  no  latent  diseases, 
and  no  seeds  of  death  in  it  Neither  had  it  inordinate  and 
yicioQB  physical  appetites,  snch  as  craving  for  stimulants, 
gluttonous  appetite  for  food,  licentious  sexual  appetite,  etc., 
all  of  which  tend  to  destroy  the  body.  It  could,  however, 
be  put  to  death.  If  it  were  deprived  of  food,  or  air,  it 
woidd  die.  It  was  not  a  celestial  body  like  that  of  the  glor- 
ified saints,  but  a  body  of  flesh  and  blood.  The  question 
was  raised  in  the  Patristic  church,  whether  Christ^s  body 
previous  to  his  resurrection  was  like  that  of  unf  alien  Adam, 
or  of  fallen.  Smith's  Hagenbach,  §  103  ;  Schaff :  History, 
§  143.  Christ  was  weary,  and  hungry,  and  thirsty ;  but  it 
is  never  said  that  he  was  sick  with  any  bodily  disease.  And 
he  certainly  had  no  inordinate  physical  appetites.  That  he 
might  have  had  a  diseased  and  dying  body,  is  compatible 
with  his  sinless  perfection.  For  although  a  sinless  soul  like 
that  of  our  Lord  deserves  an  undying  and  immortal  body, 
yet  he  might  have  voluntarily  submitted  to  that  part  of  the 
^^euree"  of  sin  which  consists  in  a  diseased  and  dying  body, 
without  thereby  becoming  a  partaker  of  sin  itself.  Oal. 
3:13. 

This  original  immortality  of  the  body,  like  Adam's  moral 
perfection,  was  mutable  and  relative  only.  It  might  be 
lost  In  case  he  fell  from  holiness,  his  body  would  be  af- 
fected by  his  sin.  The  seeds  of  mortality  would  be  im- 
planted, the  oi^anism  would  begin  to  die  from  the  moment 
of  its  birth,  and  the  temperate  physical  appetite  would  be- 
come intemperate  and  inordinate.  On  the  contrary,  if 
Adam  stood  probation,  that  possibility  of  being  put  to 
death  (posse  mori)  which  was  associated  with  Adam's  rela- 
tive perfection  would  become  an  impossibility  (posse  non 
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mori),  like  that  connected  with  the  glorified  body  of  Christ 
and  the  reBorrection-body  of  believers.  These  latter  not 
only  have  no  seeds  of  death  in  them,  bnt  they  cannot  be 
pnt  to  death  by  external  agency.  Says  Angnstine  (De  pec- 
catorum  mentis^  L  2),  "  If  Adam  had  not  sinned,  he  would 
not  have  been  divested  of  his  body,  bnt  would  have  been 
clothed  upon  with  immortality  and  incormption,  that  ^  im- 
mortality might  have  been  swallowed  up  of  life ; '  that  is, 
that  he  might  have  passed  from  the  natural  body  into  the 
spiritual  body." 

The  mere  possibility  of  death  is  not  the  same  as  a  ten- 
dency to  death.  Unfallen  Adam  might  have  the  former, 
but  not  the  latter.  A  tendency  implies  the  germinal  base 
or  seed  of  the  thing.  There  is  a  possibility  that  every  man 
may  have  all  the  physical  diseases ;  but  there  is  no  tendency 
to  all  of  them  in  every  man. 

That  the  death  threatened  was  spiritual,  is  proved  by 
Bom.  5 :  18,  where  it  is  opposed  to  ^^  spiritual  life."  So 
also  in  Eom.  5  :  21 ;  6 :  23  ;  2  Tim.  1 :  10.  The  description 
of  the  consequences  of  apostasy  discloses  mental  character- 
istics that  belong  to  spiritual  death;  namely,  terror  and 
shame  before  God.    Gen.  3 : 8,  10,  24.' 

That  the  death  was  endless,  is  proved  by  the  texts  that  rep- 
resent it  as  the  contrary  of  life ;  because  the  life  is  unques- 
tionably endless.  Eom.  5 :  18, 21 ;  6 :  23.  Also  by  the  texts 
that  prove  endless  punishment.   See  Eschatology,  pp.  677  sq. 

Adam  and  Eve  fell  from  the  state  of  holiness  by  an  act 
of  self-determination,  as  the  efficient  cause.  '^  Being  left 
to  the  freedom  of  their  own  will,  our  first  parents  trans- 
gressed, and  thereby  fell."  Westminster  L.  C,  21.  They 
also  fell  by  the  external  temptation  of  Satan  addressed 
to  their  innocent  susceptibility,  as  the  occasional  cause. 
"Through  the  temptation  of  Satan,   they  transgressed." 

^  Wesley  held  that  the  death  oaiued  by  the  first  un  was  spiritual,  xu>t  physi- 
cal ;  yet  that  it  brought  physioal  death  upon  the  brutes.  Soathey :  Wesl^^ 
Ch.XX. 
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Westminster  L  0.,  21.  On  the  freeness  of  the  first  sin, 
BSB  Ohamocke:  Holinesa  of  God,  pp.  476,  477.  Ed. 
Bohn. 

Adam  and  Eve  were  already  lioly,  and  did  not  need  to 
originate  holiness.  In  being  holy,  that  is  enlightened  in 
their  understanding  and  rightly  inclined  in  their  will,  they 
had  plenary  power  to  oontinne  and  persevere  in  holiness. 
The  temptation  by  Satan  had  no  power  to  force  tlieir  de- 
cision. To  fall  nnder  these  circumstances,  was  as  free  and 
muieeessitated  an  act  of  self-determination  as  can  be  eon- 
oeived  of.  As  previously  remarked,  it  was  a  species  of 
volnntaxy  caprice  which  cannot  be  made  to  look  rational  or 
oatoraL  All  sin  after  the  first  sin  is  explicable  by  selfish 
inclination  and  strong  evil  propensities  concurring  with 
outward  temptation.  But  the  first  sin  had  not  these  ante* 
cedents.  There  was  nothing  but  an  external  temptation 
addressed  to  an  innocent  susceptibility.  "  This  sin  was  ag- 
gravated in  being  committed  when  man  had  full  light  in 
his  understanding ;  a  clear  copy  of  the  law  in  his  heart ; 
when  he  had  no  vicious  bias  in  his  will,  but  enjoying  per- 
fect liber^ ;  and  when  he  had  a  sufficient  stock  of  grace 
in  his  hand  to  withstand  the  tempting  enemy ;  in  being 
oommitted  after  Grod  had  made  a  covenant  of  life  with  him, 
and  given  him  express  warning  of  the  danger  of  eating  the 
forbidden  fruit."     Fisher  :  Catechism,  Q.  15.' 

If  the  will  of  Adam  and  Eve  had  been  in  a  state  of  in- 
difference, the  probability  of  the  fall  would  have  been  far 
greater,  because  the  resistance  of  an  undetermined  will  is 
leaa  than  that  of  a  determined  holy  will.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, the  fall  of  the  holy  pair  was  unlikely.  That  it  oc- 
cmred,  proves  that  it  was  a  very  wilful  act :  wanton  and 
gratuitous.  It  was  also  an  extremely  guilty  act,  because  of 
being  committed  against  great  light,  and  under  no  great 
stress  of  temptation. 

>  OompMfe,  Howe :  Onoks  IL,  zzIy.    Aagnstine :  City  of  God,  XIY.  xiL 
sit ;  XXL  ziL  XT. 

Vol.  IL— 11 
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The  trial  of  man  npon  the  Pelagian  and  Semi-Pelagian 
theories  was  very  dlBadvantageouB,  compared  with  his  trial 
npon  the  Augustinian  and  Galvinistic.  An  indifferent  and 
nndecided  will  is  extremely  liable  to  succnmb  to  tempta- 
tion. A  will  positively  inclined  to  holiness  can  very  read- 
ily resist  temptation.  It  is,  therefore,  a  defect  in  Mailer's 
theory  (Sin,  II.  70),  and  also  in  Howe's,  that  the  human 
will  at  the  instant  of  its  creation  is  regarded  as  ^^  created 
without  any  determination  to  good ;  it  was  made  in  that 
state  of  liberty  as  to  be  in  a  certain  sort  of  eqaipoise,  accord- 
ing as  things  should  be  truly  or  falsely  represented  to  it  by 
the  mind  or  understanding."  Howe :  Oracles,  II.  xxii.  If 
this  was  the  original  condition  of  Adam  when  subjected  to 
temptation  and  probation,  he  was  unfavorably  placed  by 
his  Creator. 

"  Sin  is  any  want  of  conformity  unto,  or  transgression  of 
the  law  of  God."  Westminster  L.  C,  14.  Rom.  3 :  23, 
"  All  have  sinned,  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God." 
Rom.  3 :  12,  "  All  have  deviated  "  {i^iKTuvav).  1  John  3  : 
4,  "  Sin  is  lawlessness  "  (avofiia).  Gal.  6  :  19-21,  Sin  is 
"  the  work  of  the  flesh."  liom.  8 : 7,  Sin  is  "  the  carnal 
mind,  and  enmity  toward  God." 

The  intrinsic  and  inmost  characteristic  of  sin  is  its  ctdpo' 
hiUty  or  guilt.  Guilt  is  desert  of  punishment  Sin  is  dam- 
nable and  punishable  before  the  moral  law.  Consequently 
sin  must  be  the  product  of  free  agency.  Necessitated  sin  is  a 
contradiction.  The  primary  source  and  seat  of  sin,  therefore, 
is  the  wiU^  because  this  is  the  causative  and  originating 
faculty  of  the  soul.  "Our  first  parents  being  left  to  the 
freedom  of  their  will  fell."  From  this  inmost  centre  of 
the  soul,  it  passes  into  the  understanding,  and  through  the 
entire  man.  The  inclination  and  affections  having  become 
contrary  to  what  they  were  by  creation,  the  understanding 
is  darkened,  and  the  conscience  benumbed. 

Some  theologians  explain  the  origin  of  sin  by  the  under- 
standing, rather  than  the  will.    Eve  was  deceived,  1  Tim. 
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2 :  14.  Deception  is  cognitive.  The  hnman  mind  by  crea- 
tion was  enlightened  so  that  it  knew  God  and  divine  things 
Bpiritnally.  Bnt  it  was  not  onaniscient.  It  was  capable 
therefore  of  being  deceived  by  an  apparent  good  :  namely, 
the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  The  tempter  addresses 
his  temptation  to  the  understanding :  "  Ye  shall  be  as  gods, 
knowing  good  and  evil."  This  was  a  plausible  temptation 
to  a  creature  already  knowing  much,  and  capable  of  know- 
ing more.  But  this  does  not  account  for  the  fiist  sin.  For 
this  temptation  through  an  apparent  good  ought  to  have 
been  repeUed,  and  might  have  been,  by  an  act  of  the  will. 
Eve  ought  to  have  remained  content  with  the  knowledge  she 
already  possessed  by  creation.  By  self-determination,  she 
should  and  could  have  continued  to  be  satisfied  with  her 
Milker's  arrangement,  and  refused  this  promised  increase 
of  knowledge.  Had  she  done  so,  she  would  have  remained 
unfallen  and  sinless.  In  this  way,  it  appears  that  the  prox- 
innate  and  efficient  cause  of  the  first  sin  was  the  will  rather 
than  the  understanding.  It  was  not  necessary  that  unfallen 
Eve  should  incline,  or  self -determine  in  accordance  with  an 
apparent  good.  Even  though  her  understanding  did  per* 
ceive  a  species  of  good  in  the  forbidden  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil,  yet  her  still  holy  will  could  have  rejected  it.  Her 
understanding  had  no  power  to  compel  her  will  by  means 
of  an  apparent,  or  seeming  good.  This  is  expressed  in  the 
lines  of  Dante : 


(C 


Then  through  the  glowing  air  was  sweetly  sent 

A  strain  so  ravishing  to  mortal  sense. 

It  made  me  Eve's  audacity  lament : 

That  when  both  heaven  and  earth  obedient  were, 

Woman  alone,  and  she  but  just  created. 

Refused  the  veil  of  ignorance  to  bear ; 

To  which  had  she  submitted  patiently, 

O  how  extended,  how  much  antedated 

Had  been  these  joys  inefbble." 

Pdbgatobt,  xxix.  22. 
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The  deception  of  the  nnderstanding  is  a  mis- judgment 
of  the  understanding  that  does  not  of  necessity  carry  the 
will  with  it.  Free  will  can  reject  a  seeming  good,  as  well 
as  a  reial  good;  can  decide  against  a  false  judgment,  as 
well  as  against  a  true  one.  Furthermore,  a  deceived  under- 
standing is  rather  an  effect  of  an  evil  will,  than  its  cause. 
A  false  judgment  results  from  a  sinful  inclination,  rather 
than  the  converse.  Error  in  the  head  comes  from  error  in 
the  heart.  When  the  will  has  once  substituted  self  and 
the  creature  for  God  and  the  creator,  as  its  ultimate  end, 
then  false  judgments  respecting  what  is  good,  and  what  is 
happiness,  and  what  is  true  knowledge,  immediately  arise. 
Then  finite  objects  take  on  a  false  appearance,  and  are 
deemed  to  be  the  summum  bonum.  ^^  When  once  man 
surrenders  himself  to  the  sway  of  that  perverted  principle 
which  makes  his  own  satisfaction  the  aim  of  all  his  endeav- 
ors, there  will  necessarily  spring  from  this  foul  root  a  mul- 
titude of  erroneous  notions  as  to  what  this  satisfaction  con- 
sists in."  Miiller :  Sin,  I.  165.  But  if  the  will  continues 
true  in  its  primary  created  determination  to  God  as  the 
chief  end,  the  understanding  is  not  thus  hoodwinked,  but 
sees  through  all  the  deceptions  of  temptation,  and  rejects 
them. 

Still  less  is  the  origin  of  sin  to  be  sought  for  in  the  sen- 
suous nature  of  man— a  theory  at  one  time  considerably 
current  in  Germany,  and  which  has  received  a  thorough 
examination  by  Muller.  Sin,  L  295-334.  The  great  objec- 
tion to  it  is,  that  it  finds  the  source  of  sin  outside  of  the 
voluntary  faculty.  Man's  sensuous  nature  is  not  his  will ; 
o-apf  is  not  nrvevfjM.  Sense  is  not  causative  and  originative, 
in  its  working.  Consequently,  sin  does  not  begin  in  the 
lower  physical  nature  and  ascend  to  the  will  and  reason ; 
but  vice  versa.  The  will  and  reason  fall  first  in  the  order. 
The  soul  sins,  and  then  the  body  becomes  vitiated. 

In  respect  to  its  having  no  sinful  antecedent  out  of  which 
it  is  made,  sin  is  origination  ex  nihilo.    Sin  is  the  beginning 
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of  Bomething  from  nothing,  and  there  is  this  resemblance 

between  it  and  creation  proper.    In  holy  Adam,  there  was 

no  sinful  inclination  or  corruption  that  prompted  the  first 

transgression.    Adam  started  the  wicked  inclination  itself 

ex  nihilo,  by  a  causative  act  of  self-determination.     The 

first  sin  was  an  act  of  origination,  not  of  selection  or  choice. 

If  the  first  sinful  act  wei*e  one  of  choice  between  good  and 

evil,  this  would  require  an  existing  indifference  towards 

both,  and  the  absence  of  inclination.    But  if  it  was  a  self* 

determining  and  causative  act,  this  would  be  compatible 

with  an  existing  holy  inclination.     The  will,  in  this  case, 

passed  or  '^  lapsed  "  from  one  inclination  to  another,  by  the 

inhei-ent  energy  of  self-motion  that  originated  something 

new.    As  in  regeneration,  a  new  holy  inclination  originated 

by  the  Holy  Spirit  expels  the  existing  sinful  inclination, 

60  in  apostasy,  a  new  sinful  inclination  originated  by  the 

human  will    expels    the    existing  holy  inclination.     See 

p.  135  sq. 

But  sin  difFers  from  creation  proper,  in  that  it  is  not  a 
sub^ance.    Creation  originates  beings  and  things  ;  but  sin  is 
neither  a  being  nor  a  thing.     Yet  it  is  not  "  nothing,"  in 
every  sense  of  the  term  "  nothing."    Anselm  denominated 
it  ^^  essentia,"  and  denied  that  it  is  ^^  substantia."    But  ^^  es- 
sentia" is  too  strong  a  term  for  sin.     "  Habit"  and  "  acci- 
dent "  are  better  terms.    These  are  the  terms  employed  by 
the  Eeformed  theologians.    Inasmuch  as  sin  is  a  habitus  in- 
heriug  in  the  will  and  infecting  the  understanding,  it  is  not 
a  strict  nonentity.    To  commit  sin,  is  not  to  do  nothing. 
To  do  evil,  is  to  do  something.    Compare  Turrettin,  IX.  i. 
Neither  is  sin  a  "  property  "  of  a  substance,  because  proper- 
ties neceMorily  belong  to  a  substance.    Sin  is  an  ^^  accident : " 
that  16,  a  characteristic  that  may  or  may  not  belong  to  a  spir- 
itual enbstance.    "  When  we  say  that  God  is  the  cause  of 
&11  things,  we  mean  of  all  such  things  as  have  a  real  exist- 
^^  [i.e.  9itbeUmoes]  ;  which  is  no  reason  why  those  things 
themselves  should  not  be  the  eause  of  some  aoddentSy  such 
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as  actions  are.  Grod  created  man,  and  some  other  intelli- 
gences superior  to  man,  with  a  liberty  of  acting ;  which 
liberty  of  acting  is  not  itself  evil,  bnt  may  be  the  cause  of 
something  that  is  evil."  Grotius:  Christian  Religion,  I. 
viii.  '^  Peccatum  non  est  quid  substantiale,  ut  Flacius  Illy- 
ricus,  hand  procul  a  Manichaeismo,  saltem  de  originale  labe 
statuebat  Materia  peccati  proxima  est  ipsamet  vel  e^t^  vel 
actio  vitiosa."  Maresius :  Systema,  VL  6,  8.  The  tenn 
l^(/;  is  used  by  Plato  and  Aristotle  to  denote  the  habitual 
disposition  of  a  faculty  of  the  mind,  in  distinction  from  the 
substance  of  the  faculty  itself.  "  Sin,"  says  Calvin  (Inst., 
II.  i.  11),  ^^  is  rather  an  adventitious  quality  or  accident, 
than  a  substantial  property  originally  innate." 

The  first  sin  of  man,  though  proximately  and  formally 
the  violation  of  the  Eden  statute,  was  ultimately  and  im- 
plicitly the  violation  of  the  whole  moral  law.  The  con- 
tempt of  the  Divine  authority  in  transgressing  the  com- 
mandment not  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  was  the 
contempt  of  Divine  authority  generally.  "  He  that  ofiFend- 
eth  in  one  point  is  guilty  of  all,"  James  2  :  10.  Hence  sin 
is  defined  as  ''  the  transgression  of  law,"  or  lawlessness.  1 
John  3 : 4. 

The  moral  law  violated  by  the  free  will  of  man  is  both 
written,  and  unwritten :  the  law  of  nature,  and  the  deca- 
logue. Rom.  2  :  14-16.  The  points  of  difference  between 
them  have  been  specified  under  the  head  of  Revelation. 
Vol.  I.,  p.  62  sq.  The  two  laws  are  originally  and  essentially 
the  same.  The  ethics  of  man's  rational  nature  as  he  came 
from  the  Creatoi^'s  hand,  and  of  the  decalogue,  are  identical. 
The  now  existing  difference  between  the  two  is  due  to  apos- 
tasy. "  The  natural  law,"  says  Ursinus  (Christian  Religion, 
Quest.  92),  "  doth  not  differ  from  the  moral  in  natui^  not 
corrupted  ;  but  in  nature  corrujpted^  a  good  part  of  the  nat- 
ural law  is  darkened  by  sins,  and  but  a  little  part  only  con- 
cerning the  obedience  due  to  God  was  left  remaining  in 
man's  mind  after  the  fall :  for  which  cause,  also,  God  hath 
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in  his  church  repeated  again  and  declared  the  whole  sen- 
tence and  doctrine  of  his  law  in  the  decalognor-^herefOT^ 
the  decalogue  is  a  Trntnjjng  wTflTrnVintrririfr  or  reinforcing 
of  the  lajM^f^-ttSture  ;  and  the  law  of  nature  is  a  part  only 
decalogue."  Such  being  the  connection  between  the 
unwritten  and  written  law^  it  follows  that  sin  in  the  heathen 
is  the  same  in  TcmA  with  sin  in  Christendom.  Free  and  re- 
sponsible human  will,  in  both  instances,  transgresses  a  oom- 
mou  law  and  ethics.     The  difference  between  the  violation 

of  the  unwritten  law  and  the  written,  is  one  of  degree  only. 

''As  many  as  have  sinned  without  law,  shall  also  perish 

without  law ;  and  as  many  as  have  sinned  in  the  law,  shall 

^judged  by  the  law,"  Eom.  2 :  12. 
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^'The  sinfulness  of  that  estate  [statns,  or  condition] 
whereinto  man  fell  consists  in  the  guilt  of  Adam's  first  sin, 
the  want  of  original  righteousness,  and  the  corraptionof  the 
whole  nature :  which  is  commonly  called  original  sin  ;  to- 
gether with  all  actual  transgressions  which  proceed  from 
it."    YTestrainster  Shorter  Catechism,  18. 

According  to  this  doctrinal  statement,  there  are  three 
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partacolara  under  the  general  head  of  Sin.  1.  The  gnilt  of 
the  first  sin.  2.  The  corruption  of  nature  resulting  from 
the  first  sin.  3.  Actual  transgressions,  or  sins  of  act,  which 
result  from  corruption  of  nature. 

1.  The  first  part  of  the  sinfulness  of  man's  estate  or  con«- 
dition  is  the  gnilt  of  the  first  sin.  The  first  sin  of  Adam, 
strictly  and  formally  considered,  was  the  transgression  of 
the  particular  command  not  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  knowledge. 
This  was  a  positive  statute,  and  not  the  moral  law.  It  tested 
obedience  more  severely  than  the  moral  law  does,  because 
the  latter  carries  its  own  reason  with  it,  while  the  former 
containing  no  intrinsic  morality  appealed  to  no  reason  ex* 
cept  the  mere  good  pleasure  of  God.  To  disobey  it,  was  to 
disregard  the  authority  of  God,  and  involved  disobedience 
of  all  law.  The  guilt  of  Adam's  first  sin  is  the  guilt  of 
transgressing  the  law  of  Eden  explicitly,  and  the  moral 
law  implicitly.  ^^  The  rule  of  obedience  revealed  to  Adam, 
besides  a  special  command  not  to  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge,  was  the  moral  law."  Westminster  L. 
C,  92. 

The  first  sin  of  Adam  was  twofold :  (a)  Internal ;  (i)  Ex- 
ternal.  The  internal  part  of  it  was  the  originating  and 
starting  of  a  wrong  inclination.  The  external  part  of  it 
was  the  exertion  of  a  wrong  volition  prompted  by  the  wrong 
inclination.  Adam  first  inclined  to  self  instead  of  God,  as 
the  ultimate  end.  He  became  an  idolater,  and  ^^wor- 
shipped and  served  the  creature  more  than  the  creator," 
Bom.  1 :  25.  Then,  in  order  to  gratify  this  new  inclination, 
he  reached  forth  his  hand  and  ate  of  the  forbidden  fruit. 
**  Our  first  parents  fell  into  open  disobedience,  because  al- 
ready they  were  secretly  corrupted ;  for  the  evil  act  had 
never  been  done  had  not  an  evil  inclination  (voluntas)  pre- 
ceded it.  And  what  is  the  origin  of  our  evil  inclination 
but  pride  t  And  what  is  pride  but  the  craving  for  undue 
exaltation  ?  And  this  is  undue  exaltation,  when  the  soul 
abandons  Him  to  whom  it  ought  to  cleave  as  its  end,  and 
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becomes  an  end  to  U^f.  The  wicked  desire  to  please  him- 
self secretly  existed  in  Adam,  and  the  open  sin  was  but  its 
consequence."  Angustine :  City  of  Gtod,  XIV.  xiii.  Ed- 
wards (Original  Sin,  Works,  II.  385)  directs  attention  to  the 
internal  part  of  Adam's  first  sin,  in  the  following  manner. 
His  opponent  Taylor  had  said  that  ^'  Adam  could  not  sin 
[externally]  without  a  sinful  inclination."  Edwards  replies 
that ''  this  is  doubtless  true ;  for  although  there  was  no  nat- 
ural sinful  inclination  in  [holy]  Adam,  yet  an  inclination 
to  that  sin  of  eating  the  forbidden  fruit  was  hegoUen  in  him 
by  the  delusion  and  error  he  was  led  into,  and  this  inclina- 
tion to  eat  the  forbidden  fruit  must  precede  his  actual  eat- 
ing." The  rising  of  this  sinful  desire  and  inclination,  Ed- 
wards considers  to  be  the  firsts  in  itself.  There  was  not  a 
first  sin  prior  to  it  of  which  the  sinful  inclination  was  the 
effect ;  but  the  very  inclining  away  from  God  to  the  creat- 
m*e  was  Adam's  fall  itself,  and  that  of  his  posterity  in  him. 
"I  am  humbly  of  the  opinion,"  he  says  (Original  Sin, 
Works,  II.  481),  "  that  if  any  have  supposed  the  children 
of  Adam  to  come  into  the  world  with  a  cUmble  guilt,  one 
the  guilt  of  Adam's  sin,  another  the  guilt  arising  from  their 
having  a  corrupt  heart,  they  have  not  so  well  conceived  of 
the  matter.  The  guilt  a  man  has  upon  his  soul  at  his  fii*st 
[individual]  existence,  is  one  and  simple,  viz.,  the  guilt  of 
the  original  apostasy,  the  guilt  of  the  sin  by  which  the 
species  first  rebelled  against  God.  This,  and  the  guilt  aris- 
ing from  the  firat  corruption  or  depraved  disposition  of  the 
heart,  are  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  two  things,  distincUy 
imputed  and  charged  upon  men  in  the  sight  of  God.  It  is 
true  that  the  guilt  that  arises  from  the  corruption  of  the 
heart  as  it  remains  a  (xmji/rrnsd  principle^  and  appears  in  its 
subsequsTit  qpe^^ationSj  is  a  distinct  and  additional  guilt ;  but 
the  guilt  arising  from  ihe  first  existing  [the  start,  or  origina- 
tion] of  a  depraved  disposition  in  Adam's  posterity,  I  ap- 
prehend is  not  distinct  from  their  guilt  of  Adam's  first  sin. 
For  so  it  was  not  in  Adam  himself.    The  first  evil  disposi- 
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tion  or  inclination  of  the  heart  of  Adam  to  sin  was  not 
properly  distinct  from  his  first  sin,  but  was  indvded  in  it. 
The  external  act  he  committed  was  no  otherwise  his,  than 
as  his  heart  was  in  it,  or  as  that  action  proceeded  from  the 
wicked  inclination  of  his  heart.  Nor  was  the  guilt  he  had 
dauhlej  as  for  two  distinct  sins :  one,  the  wickedness  of  his 
heart  and  will  in  that  affair ;  another,  the  wickedness  of 
the  external  act  caused  by  his  heart.  His  guilt  was  all 
truly  from  the  act  of  his  inwa/rd  man ;  exclusive  of  which, 
the  motions  of  his  body  were  no  more  than  the  motions 
of  any  lifeless  instrument.  His  sin  consisted  in  wicked- 
ness of  heart,  fully  sufficient  ybr,  and  entirely  amounting 
to  all  that  appeared  in  the  act  he  committed." ' 

The  internal  part  of  Adam's  first  sin  was  the  principal 
part  of  it.  It  was  the  real  commencement  of  sin  in  man. 
It  was  the  origination  from  nothing,  of  a  sinful  disposition 
in  the  human  will.  There  was  no  previous  sinful  disposi- 
tion to  prompt  it,  or  to  produce  it.  When  Adam  inclined 
away  from  God  to  the  creature,  he  exercised  an  act  of  pure 
self-determination.  He  began  sinning  by  a  real  beginning, 
analogous  to  that  by  which  matter  begins  to  be  from  noth- 
ing. In  endowing  Adam  with  a  mutable  holiness,  God 
made  it  possible,  but  not  necessary,  for  Adam  to  originate 
a  sinful  inclination,  and  thereby  expel  a  holy  one.  The 
finite  will  can  fall  from  holiness  to  sin,  if  it  is  not  ^^  kept 
from  falling  "  ( Jude  24)  by  God's  special  grace,  because  it 
is  finite.     The  finite  is  the  miUablCj  by  the  very  definition. 

Since  this  first  inclining  of  the  human  will  had  no  sinful 


1  Hodge  (PrixLoetoa  Eauya,  L  150,  168)  thinks  that  Edwarcb  here  "aban- 
dona  *'  the  doctrine  of  immediate  impntatioin  whioh  **  he  main  tains  in  two-thirds 
of  hiawork  on  Original  Sin,"  and  adopts  mediate  imputation.  Bat  Bdwazds, 
in  this  place,  ezpUoitly  impntes  the  guilt  of  ikejirat  rising  of  evil  desire  as  weU 
as  of  the  oormption  resulting  from  it ;  and  this  rising  of  evil  desire  he  says  was 
the  first  sin,  which  was  inseparable  from  its  oonsequenoe,  namely,  oorruption  of 
B<teze.  Had  Edwards  asserted  that  only  the  oormption  as  the  effect,  but  not 
the  rismg  of  ctU  desire  itself  as  the  oaose  of  the  effect,  is  imputed,  he  would 
have  beenBable  to  the  ohaige  of  holding  mediate  imputation. 
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antecedent)  it  is  dMomlnated  ^*  original "  din.  There  is  no 
ain  before  it,  by  which  to  explain  it  "  If  it  be  asked,"  says 
Lombard  (Liber  II.,  Distinctio  xxii.  12),  ^^  whether  inclina- 
tion (yoluntae)  preceded  that  first  sin,  we  answer,  in  the 
first  place,  that  inasmnch  as  that  first  sin  consisted  both  of 
inclination  (voluntas)  and  of  outward  act  (actus),  inclination 
preceded  outward  act,  but  another  evil  inclination  did  not 
precede  the  evil  inclination  itself;  and,  secondly,  that 
through  the  persuasion  of  Satan,  and  by  the  arbitrary  de- 
cision (arbitrio)  of  Adam,  that  evil  inclination  was  produced 
by  which  he  deserted  righteousness  and  began  iniquity. 
And  this  inclination  (voluntas)  itself  was  iniquity."  The 
following  dialogue  in  Anselm's  De  Casu  Diaboli,  Cap.  27, 
is  to  the  same  effect.  '' Disciple.  Why  did  the  wicked 
angel  will  what  he  ought  not  to  have  willed  ?  Master.  17o 
cause  preceded  this  wrong  act,  except  it  were  that  the  angel 
could  so  will.  Disciple.  Did  he  then  will  wickedly  because 
he  was  able  to  ?  Master.  Ko,  because  the  good  angel  had 
the  same  power,  but  did  not  will  wrongly.  Ko  one  wills 
wrongly  merely  because  he  can  so  will.  Disciple.  Why 
then  does  he  will  wrongly  ?  Master.  Only  because  he  will. 
The  wicked  will  has  no  other  cause  but  this,  why  it  deter- 
mines to  sin.  It  is  both  an  efficient  and  an  effect  in  one." 
The  internal  part  of  Adam's  first  sin  was  "  voluntary,"  not 
*^  volitionary."  It  was  will  as  desire,  not  will  as  volition ;  will 
as  inclining,  not  will  as  choosing.  The  fall  was  the  trans* 
ition  from  one  form  of  self-motion  to  another  form  of  self- 
motion,  and  not  the  beginning  of  self -motion  for  the  first 
time.  The  fall  was  a  self -determining  to  evil  expelling  an 
existing  self-determination  to  good.  It  was  inclining  away 
from  one  ultimate  end  to  another,  not  choosing  between 
two  ultimate  ends  to  neither  of  which  was  there  any  exist- 
ing inclination.  Adam  before  he  fell  was  self-determined 
to  God  and  goodness.  Consequently,  in  the  garden  of 
Eden,  he  had  not  to  choose  either  good  or  evil  as  two  con- 
traries to  both  of  which  his  will  was  indifferent.     By  crea- 
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tioD,  he  was  positively  inclined  to  good.  The  qnestion  put 
before  him  in  the  probation  and  temptation  was,  whether 
he  would  remain  holy  as  he  was,  or  b^in  a  new  inclination 
to  evil ;  not  whether,  having  no  inclinaticm  at  all,  he  would 
eboose  either  good  or  evil.  His  act  of  apostasy,  if  it  oc« 
cnrred,  was  to  be  an  act  of  new  and  wrong  desire  in  place 
of  the  existing  holy  desire ;  of  new  and  wrong  self -deter* 
mination,  in  place  of  the  existing  and  right  self-determina- 
tion.  The  f  {Jl  was  a  change  of  inclination,  not  the  exertion 
of  a  volition. 

The  internal  part  of  Adam's  first  sin  is  described  in  Gen* 
3 : 1-6.  According  to  this  narrative,  Eve  first  listened  to 
the  crafty  query  of  Satan,  whether  God  could  have  given 
such  a  command  ;  then  she  entered  into  a  discussion  with 
him ;  then  she  belieyed  him.  All  this  internal  agency  of 
the  soul  occurred  prior  to  plucking  and  eating  the  for* 
bidden  fruit  But  this  listening,  discussing,  and  believing 
on  the  part  of  Eve,  occurred  because  she  was  secretly  d^ 
iiring  the  forbidden  knowledge  by  which  she  would  ^^  be  as 
the  gods,''  Gen.  3  :  5.  I/ust  for  that  false  knowledge  which 
Satan  had  promised,  explains  these  mental  processes.  Dal- 
liance with  temptation  always  implies  a  desire  for  the 
tempting  object.  Had  Eve  continued  to  desire  and  to  be 
otmtent  with  that  triLe  knowledge  which  she  had  by  creation, 
she  would  have  abhorred  the  false  knowledge  proposed  by 
the  Tempter,  and  this  abhorrence  would  have  precluded  all 
parleying  with  him,  and  all  trust  in  him. 

A  comparison  of  the  manner  in  which  our  Lord  dealt 
with  the  same  Tempter  is  instructive.  Christ,  in  the  wil< 
demess,  entered  into  no  parley  and  debate  with  Satan,  as 
£ve  did  in  paradise.  He  did  not  dally  with  temptation, 
because  no  desvre  for  what  God  had  forbidden  arose  within 
him.  The  second  Adam  did  not  lust,  like  the  first  Adam, 
After  the  false  good  presented  by  the  Tempter.  The  first 
two  of  Satan's  suggestions  he  instantaneously  rejects,  giy- 
iiig  reasons  therefor  in  the  decisive  language  of  Scripture. 
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And  the  third  and  more  blasphemons  snggestion,  he  thnists 
away  with  the  avannt  of  abhorrence.  There  was  not  the 
slightest  swerving  from  Ood,  the  faintest  hankering  after 
prohibited  good,  in  the  most  secret  sonl  of  onr  Lord.  His 
will  from  centre  to  circumference,  both  as  inclination  and 
volition,  both  in  desire  and  act,  remained  steadfast  iD  holi- 
ness. Christ  met  Satan's  temptation  with  aversion  and 
loathing.    Eve  met  it  with  inclination  and  liking. 

The  history  of  the  rise  of  evil  desire  or  Inst  is  given  by 
Divine  inspiration.  Along  with  the  listening,  the  debat- 
ing, and  the  believing  on  the  part  of  Eve,  there  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  narrative  in  Genesis,  a  yet  more  important 
activity  that  occurred  in  the  soul  of  Eve,  prior  to  the  eat- 
ing of  the  forbidden  fmit.  ^' The  woman  saw  that  the  tree 
was  good  for  food,  and  that  it  was  pleasant  to  the  eyes,  and 
a  tree  to  be  desired  to  make  one  wise,^^  Gen.  3 : 6.  Eve 
looked  upon  the  tree  of  knowledge  not  only  with  innocent^ 
but  with  sinful  desira.  She  not  only  had  the  natand 
created  desire  for  it  as  producing  nourishiog  food,  and  as  a 
beautiful  object  to  the  eye,  but  she  came  to  have,  besides 
this,  the  unnatural  and  adf-origiiKxted  desire  for  it  as  yield- 
ing a  kind  of  knowledge  which  God  forbade  man  to  have. 
She  " lusted '*  after  that  "knowledge  of  good  and  evil" 
wliich  eating  of  the  fruit  would  impart.  This  knowledge 
was  not  the  true  wisdom  and  spiritual  knowledge  which 
Adam  and  Eve  already  had  by  creation,  and  which  is  the 
intellectual  side  of  holiness,  but  it  was  the  false  knowledge 
which  "  the  goils,"  that  is  Satan  and  his  angels,  had  ac- 
quired by  apostasy.*    This  lusting  of  Eve  for  a  knowledge 

^  If  it  be  objeobed  to  thin  ezplanatioii  of  the  term  **god8  "  in  this  place,  that 
in  €ren.  8  :  S3  the  knowledge  is  deeoribed  aa  like  that  of  God  himself  ("one  of 
IM  *'),  the  reply  is,  that  there  are  two  ways  of  knowing  evil :  the  one  as  Satan 
knows  it,  namely,  by  personal  sinfulness  and  self-consdoasness ;  the  other  as 
€k>d  knows  it,  namely,  by  the  intuition  of  omniscienoe  without  personal  sinfol- 
ness  and  self-oonaoiousnesa.  The  knowledge  can  therefore  be  spoken  of  from 
either  point  of  view.  As  prohibited,  it  must  have  been  as  a  had  knowledge : 
that  is,  the  knowledge  of  "  the  gods  *'  in  the  bad  sense,  the  knowledge  whioh 
Satan  and  his  angels  had. 
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that  Gh)d  had  prokSnied  was  her  apostasy.  This  was  the 
self-determining  and  inclining  of  her  will  away  from  God 
as  the  chief  end  and  chief  good,  to  self  and  the  creature  as 
the  chief  end.  To  desire  what  God  has  forbidden  is  to 
prefer  self  to  God,  and  this  is  to  sin.  This  concupiscence 
was  the  beginning  of  sin  in  her  will.  It  was  the  same 
thing,  in  kind,  with  the  concapiscence  which  God  forbids  in 
the  tenth  commandment.  The  command  not  to  covet,  or  * 
lost,  is  a  command  not  to  desire  anything  that  God  has  for- 
bidden. God  has  forbidden  theft.  To  inwardly  desire  an- 
other man's  property  is  theft.  God  has  forbidden  murder. 
To  be  inwardly  angry  at  a  fellow-man  is  murder.  God  has 
forbidden  adultery.  To  inwardly  desire  another  man's 
wife  is  adultery.  In  like  manner,  God  had  forbidden  to 
Adam  Satanic  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  To  inwardly 
desire  it,  was  the  first  sin.  Achan's  sin  began  with  inward 
desire,  or  lust.  ^^  When  I  saw  among  the  spoils  a  goodly 
Babylonish  garment,  and  two  hundred  shekels  of  silver,  and 
a  wedge  of  gold,  then  I  coveted  them,  and  took  them," 
Joshua  7 :  21. 

All  this  internal  action  of  the  soul  of  Eve,  then,  occurred 
prior  to  the  outward  act  of  plucking  and  eating.  Says 
Fisher  (Catechism,  Q.  3),  "  Were  not  our  first  parents  guilty 
of  sin  before  eating  the  forbidden  fruit }  Yes :  they  were 
gaOty  in  hearkening  to  the  devil,  and  believing  him  before 
they  actually  ate  it.  Why,  then,  is  their  eating  of  it  called 
their  ^<9^  sin  1  Because  it  was  the  first  sin  finished,  James 
1 :  15."  «  The  first  sin,"  says  Pictet  (Theology,  IV.  2),  "  com- 
menced when  Eve  began  to  doubt  whether  she  had  rightly 
imderstood  the  intention  of  Qod  in  forbidding  the  fruit  of  the 
tree.  ALf  terwards,  when  she  ought  to  have  consulted  God 
upon  this  subject,  she  believed  the  devil,  who  said  that  they 
should  not  die ;  in  the  next  place,  she  was  fiattered  with 
the  hope  held  out  to  her  by  Satan  of  hnowing  all  things, 
and  being  equal  to  God  ;  and  at  last,  she  reached  forth  her 
hand  to  the  fruit."    ^^  From  the  account  in  Genesis,"  says 
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Hodge  (Theology,  IL  128),  ^^it  appears  tliat  doubt,  imbelie£, 
and  pride,  were  the  principles  which  led  to  this  fatal  act  of 
disobedience.  Eve  doubted  God's  goodness ;  she  disbelieved 
his  threatening;  she  aspired  after  forbidden  knowledge."  * 

The  account  given  in  Oen.  3 : 1-6  favors  the  supposition 
that  Eve -had  the  colloquy  with  Satan  by  herself,  as  Milton 
represents  it  in  his  poem.  The  woman  alone  entered  into 
the  discussion  with  Satan  of  a  subject  that  ought  not  to 
have  been  discussed  at  all.  ^^  And  when,"  continues  the 
narrative,  ^^  the  woman  saw  that  the  tree  was  good  for  food, 
and  that  it  was  pleasant  (rmi)  to  the  eyes,  and  a  tree  to 
be  desired  (n^HD)  to  make  one  wise,  she  took  of  the  fruit 
thereof  and  did  eat ;  and  gave  also  unto  her  husband,  and 
he  did  eat,"  Gen.  3 : 6.  St.  Paul  (1  Tim.  2 :  14)  affirms 
that  ^^  Adam  was  not  deceived  [by  Satan],  but  the  woman 
being  deceived  by  him  fell  into  the  transgression  {hf  irapd* 
ficurei  yefovey^  This  implies  that  Adam  did  not  belieye 
the  tempter's  assertion  that  a  good  would  follow  the  eating 
of  the  forbidden  fruit,  and  that  death  would  not  be  the 
consequence.  According  to  St.  Paul,  Adam  was  seduced 
by  his  affection  for  Eve,  rather  than  deceived  by  the  lie  of 
Satan.  He  fell  with  his  eyes  wide  open  to  the  fact  that  if 
he  ate  he  would  die.  But  in  loving  his  wife  more  than 
God,  he  *^  worshipped  and  served  the  creature  instead  of 
the  Creator,"  and  like  Eve  set  up  a  different  final  end  from 
the  true  one. 

The  account  in  Gen.  3 : 6  describes :  {a)  The  innocent 
physical  desi/re  of  man's  unf alien  nature  for  the  fruit  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge;  (J)  The  rising  of  smfvl  moral  desire 
for  it.  ^^  The  woman  saw  that  the  tree  was  good  for  food, 
and  that  it  was  pleasant  (a  desire,  rriKn)  to  the  eyes." 
This  denotes  merely  the  correlation  between  the  created 
qualities  of  man's  physical  constitution  and  this  particular 
product  of  God's  creation.    It  was  not  wrong,  but  perfectly 

1  The  Instfol  looking  of  Ere  is  indicated  in  Imther's  version  of  Gen.  8 :  & 
Laage,  inlooo. 
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bmoeent,  to  peroeiFe  that  the  tree  was  good  iovfood  and 
to  desire  it  as  such,  and  to  be  pleasantly  affected  by  the 
beofuiy  oi  it.  This  Divinely  established  relation  between 
man's  physical  nature  and  that  of  the  tree  of  knowledge, 
eonstitnted  the  snbjective  basis  for  the  temptation.  Had 
the  tree  been  repulsive  to  the  sight  and  taste,  its  frait  would 
not  have  been  employed  by  Satan  as  a  means  of  solicita- 
tion. Up  to  this  point  in  the  description,  the  phraseology 
is  the  same  as  that  in  Gen.  3 :  9,  respecting  all  the  trees  in 
the  garden.  *^  Out  of  the  ground,  made  the  Lord  God  to 
grow  every  tree  that  is  pleasant  (*TOm)  to  the  sight,  and 
good  for  food.''  All  the  physical  products  of  God,  the  tree 
of  knowledge  included,  were  agreeable  and  pleasant  objects 
for  the  newly  created  and  sinless  man. 

But  the  account  in  Qen.  3 :  6  further  adds,  that  the  tree 
of  knowledge  came  to  be  for  Eve  a  tree  ^'  to  be  desired 
(y?Ji),  ^  maJBe  one  vnseJ*^     The  sinful  moral  desire,  hero 
mentioned,  is  different  from  the  innocent  physical  desire 
spoken  of  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  verse.    It  was  a 
mental  hankering  after  the  fruit  as  impaaimg  to  ike  eater 
a  hind  of  knowledge  whach  Qod  had  forbidden  to  man. 
This  is  something  new,  and  different  from  the  innocent 
craving  belonging  to  man's  sensuous  nature.     To  desire 
the  fruit  simply  as  food,  and  as  a  beautiful  object,  was  in- 
nocent.    But  to  desire  a  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  such 
as  the  *'  gods  "  had,  which  the  eating  of  it  would  commu- 
nicate, was  rebellious  and  wicked,  because  this  kind  of  knowl- 
edge had  been  prohibited.      The  word  'T^nd,  descriptive 
of  Eve's  longing  after  the  prohibited  knowledge,  is  the 
same  employed  in  the  tenth  commandment  (Ex.  20 :  17), 
which  the  Seventy  render  by  tvic  hri^yAfaeis;.    Eve's  evil 
desire  was  also  the  same  in  kind  with  the  hril^vfila  of  St. 
Paul,  which  he  declares  to  be  dfiofyria.    Bom.  7 : 7.    It 
was  also  the  same  in  kind  with  the  hnSvfila  mentioned  in 
James  1 :  14,  *^  Every  man  is  tempted  when  he  is  drawn 
Away  by  his  own  lust  and  enticed." 
Vol.  IL— 12 
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I^  setf-wUled  origination  and  rising  of  this  dedrefor 
a  knowledge  that  Qod  hadforbiddeny  was  thefaU  of  Ihe. 
It  was  a  new  inclination  of  her  will  to  self,  directly  con- 
trary to  that  inclination  to  God  with  which  she  had  been 
created.  As  regeneration  is  denominated  a  ^^ birth"  of 
the  sonl  because  of  the  totality  of  the  moral  change,  so 
apostasy  may  be  called  a  '^  birth  "  of  the  sonl  for  the  same 
reason.  By  the  fall,  the  children  of  God  became  the  chil- 
dren of  Satan.  John  8 :  44 ;  Matt  13 :  38.  Each  ''  birth" 
alike  is  an  entire  revolntion  in  human  character ;  one  up- 
ward the  other  downward.  As  regeneration  is  the  orig- 
ination by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  holy  desire  and  inclination,  so 
apostasy  was  the  origination  by  Adam  of  sinfnl  desire  and 
inclination.  God  had  not  forbidden  the  existence  of  the 
desire  for  the  fruit  as  ^^  good  for  food  and  pleasant  to  the 
eye,"  and  had  this  continued  to  be  the  only  desire  in  Eve 
in  regard  to  the  tree,  she  would  have  remained  sinless  as 
she  was  created.  But  God  had  forbidden  the  desire  for 
the  fruit  as  fitted  ^^  to  make  one  wise  "  with  the  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil.  The  instant  the  desire  ^^  to  be  as  gods  " 
arose  in  Eve's  heart,  she  sinned.  God's  command,  in  its  fall 
form,  was:  ''Thou  shalt  not  lust  after  but  (ibhor  the  knowl- 
edge of  good  and  evil ;  thou  shalt  not  choose  but  refvse  it." 
The  prohibition  in  the  instance  of  the  Eden  statute,  as  in 
that  of  the  tenth  commandment,  included  both  the  inward 
desire  and  the  outward  act ;  both  inclination  and  volition. 
If  a  man  hates  his  brother,  he  violates  the  sixth  command- 
ment, even  if  he  does  not  actually  kill  him.  Matt.  5  :  22. 
So,  too,  if  when  Eve  had  desired  the  forbidden  knowledge, 
she  had  been  prevented  from  reaching  out  the  hand  and 
plucking  the  fruit,  she  would  still  have  transgressed  the 
Eden  statute.  For  obedience  to  God  required  that  she  abhor 
and  reject  the  knowledge  profiFered  by  Satan.  But  to  lust 
after  it,  was  to  prefer  and  love  it.  Even,  therefore,  if  she 
had  been  forcibly  stopped  from  completing,  or  as  St.  James 
(1 :  15)  phrases  it "  finishing  "  the  sin  of  desiring,  by  the  out- 
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ward  act  of  eating,  she  would  still  have  been  guilty  of  dis- 
obejing  Ood.  For  the  Divine  command  is,  to  choose  the 
good  and  refuse  the  evil.  Deut.  30  :  19.  The  holiness  of 
Immanuel,  which  is  true  holiness,  is  described  as  '^  refus- 
ing  the  evil  and  choosing  the  good."  Isa  7 :  16.  But  who- 
ever desires  the  evil  that  is  prohibited  '^  chooses  "  it,  and 
thereby  refuses  the  good  that  is  commanded.  Had  Eve 
continued  to  desire  and  love  the  true  knowledge  which  she 
already  had  by  her  creation  in  the  Divine  image,  this  desire 
and  love  would  have  been  the  rejection  and  abhorrence  of 
the  false  knowledge  offered  in  the  temptation.  But  when 
she  b^an  to  desire  and  love  the  false  knowledge,  this  was 
the  rejection  and  hatred  of  the  true  knowledge.  And  this 
w&s  apostasy.  Neutrality  or  indifference  was  impossible  in 
the  will  of  Eve,  or  any  will  whatever.  For  her  to  incline 
to  self,  was  to  disincline  to  God ;  to  desire  false  knowledge, 
was  to  dislike  true  knowledge ;  to  choose  the  evil,  was  to 
refuse  the  good  ;  to  love  the  creature,  was  to  hate  the  Cre- 
ator. The  rising  of  her  evil  desire,  consequently,  was  the 
expulsion  of  her  holy  desire ;  the  starting  of  her  new  sinful 
Belf-detennination,  was  the  ousting  of  her  existing  holy 
self-determination.  She  could  not  have  two  contrary  de- 
8u^  or  inclinations  simultaneously.  Hence  the  universal 
command,  "  Thou  shalt  not  covet :  "  that  is,  "  Thou  shalt 
not  desire  anything  that  God  has  forbidden ;"  because  this 
is  the  same  thing  as  to  dislike  and  hate  what  God  has 
commanded. 

This  evU  inclining  and  desiring  is  denominated  ^^  concu- 
piscence," in  the  theological  nomenclature.  In  the  Augus- 
tinian  and  Calvinistic  anthropology,  it  includes  mental  as 
well  as  sensual  desire ;  in  the  Pelagian  anthropology,  it  is 
confined  to  sensual  appetite.  "Man,"  says  Calvin,  II.  i.  9, 
"has  not  only  been  ensnared  by  the  inferior  appetites,  but 
abominable  impiety  has  seized  the  very  citadel  of  his  mind, 
and  pride  has  penetrated  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  his 
heart ;  so  that  it  is  weak  and  foolish  to  restrict  the  corrup- 
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tion  which  has  proceeded  thence  to  what  are  called  the  sen- 
sual appetites.  In  this  the  grossest  ignorance  has  been  dis* 
covered  by  Peter  Lombard,  who  when  inrestigating  the  seat 
of  it  says  it  is  in  the  flesh  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Paul,  Ilom.  7:18,  not  indeed  exclnsively,  but  because  it 
principally  appears  in  the  flesh ;  as  though  Paul  designated 
only  a  part  of  the  soul,  and  not  tlie  whole  of  our  nature 
which  is  opposed  to  supernatural  grace.  Now  Paul  removes 
every  doubt  by  informing  us  that  the  corruption  resides  not 
in  one  part  only,  but  tliat  there  is  nothing  pure  and  uncon* 
taminated  by  its  mortal  infection.  For,  when  arguing  re- 
specting corrupt  nature,  he  not  only  condemns  the  inordi- 
nate motions  of  the  appetites,  but  principally  insists  on  the 
blindness  of  the  mind,  and  the  depravity  of  the  heart,  Eph. 
4 :  17,  18."  Says  Luther,  On  Galatians  6  :  17,  "  When  Paul 
says  that  the  flesh  lusteth  against  the  spirit,  and  the  spirit 
against  the  flesh,  he  admonishes  us  that  we  must  feel  the 
concupiscence  of  the  flesh,  that  is  to  say,  not  only  carnal 
lust  but  also  pride,  wrath,  slothfulness,  impatience,  unbelief, 
and  such  like."  See  Heppe:  Keformirter  Dogmatik,  Locus 
XV.,  for  definitions  from  the  elder  Calvinists. 

Concupiscence  is  different  from  natural  created  appetengr 
or  desire.  Hunger  and  thirst  are  not  evil  concupiscence. 
They  are  instinctive,  constitutional,  and  involuntary.  Glut- 
tony on  the  contrary  is  voluntary,  not  constitutional.  It  is 
not  pure  instinctive  craving  for  food.  There  is  will  in  it. 
It  is  the  inclining  and  desire  of  the  will  for  a  more  intense 
pleasure  from  eating  food,  than  the  natural  healthy  appetite 
provides  for.  Innocent  hunger  makes  use  of  the  appointed 
food,  and  when  satisfied  it  rests.  If  a  man  simply  quiets 
his  hunger  with  bread  convenient  for  it,  he  does  not  have 
or  exhibit  concupiscence.  But  if  he  craves  sensual  pleasure 
from  eating,  and  gratifies  the  craving  by  tickling  the  palate, 
he  has  and  exhibits  concupiscence  or  evil  desire. 

Concupiscence  is  not  natural  and  innocent  appetite  inten- 
sified.   It  is  not  a  difference  in  degree,  but  in  kind.    A 
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Btarving  man  is  not  ooncnpisoent,  tbongh  his  desire  for  food 
is  intense  to  the  very  highest  degree.  His  famine-struck 
craving  for  food  is  not  a  glattonoas  craving  for  sensual 
pleasure.  It  is  purely  physical.  But  gluttony  is  the  mental 
in  the  physical.  Gluttony  is  the  will's  selfish  inclination 
manifested  in  a  bodily  appetite.    It  is  the  will  in  the  senses. 

These  remarks  apply  to  thirst,  and  the  sexual  appetite.  As 
created  and  constitutional,  neither  of  these  is  evil  concupis- 
cence. Bnt  as  mixed  with  will  and  moral  inclination — the 
form  in  which  they  appear  in  drunkards  who  ^^  shall  not  in- 
herit the  kingdom  of  God,"  and  '^  whoremongers  and  adul- 
terers whom  God  will  judge  " — they  ai*e  sinful  concupiscence.' 
Concupiscence  is  not  confined  to  the  sensuous  nature.  There 
is  concupiscence  or  lust  of  the  reason,  as  well  as  of  the 
sense.  Pride  and  ambition  is  a  lust  of  the  mind.  ^^  We 
had  our  conversation  in  times  past,  in  the  lusts  of  our 
flesh,  fulfilling  the  desires  {SeKiifiara)  of  the  flesh  and  of 
the  mind^^  {t&v  Siavoi&v),  £ph.  2 :  3.  According  to  2  Cor. 
7:1,  there  is  a  ^^filthiness  of  the  fiesh  and  the  spirit^ 
{irvevfiaTosf)* 

The  external  part  of  Adam's  first  sin  was  the  act  of  eating 
the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge.  After  the  sinful  in- 
clination had  arisen,  a  sinful  volition  followed.  ^'  When 
the  woman  saw  that  tlie  tree  was  to  be  desired  to  make 
one  wise,  she  took  of  the  fruit  thereof  and  did  eat," 
Gen.  8 : 6. 

This  first  sin  in  both  of  its  parts,  internal  and  external,  is 
imputed  to  Adam  and  his  posterity  as  sin  and  guilt,  because 
they  committed  it.  The  evil  desire  and  the  evil  act  were 
the  desiring  and  acting  of  the  human  nature  in  the  first 
human  pair.  The  Biblical  proof  of  this  fundamental  and 
much  disputed  position  is  found  in  Rom.  5 :  12,  *^  Death 
passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have  sinned."  Rom.  6  :  15, 
'*  Through  the  offence  of  one  (man)  many  be  dead  "  (i^n-iSa^ov). 

*  Gompftre  Heppe :  Beformizter  Dogmaiik,  IL  249.    Aogoatine :  Opiu  Impei^ 
tfietom,  V. ;  !>•  natara  una,  et  Tltiata. 
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Rom.  5:16,  "The  judgment  was  by  one  (offence)  unto 
condemnation.^'  Kom.  6:17,  "By  one  man's  offence  (or, 
by  one  offence)  death  reigned  by  one."  Rom.  5 :  18,  "  By 
the  offence  of  one  (one  offence,  Lachm.  Tisch.),  judgment 
came  upon  all  men  to  condemnation."  Rom.  5 :  19, "  By  one 
man's  disobedience  many  were  made  sinnera."  1  Cor.  15 : 
22,  "  In  Adam  (t©  'ABhfi)  all  die." 

The  very  important  discussion  of  St.  Paul  in  Rom.  5 :  12- 
19  teaches :  1.  That  the  death  which  came  upon  all  men  as 
a  punishment  came  because  of  one  sin,  and  only  one  ;  and 
2.  That  this  sin  was  the  one  committed  by  Adam  and  his 
posterity  as  a  unity.  Three  explanations  have  been  given 
of  ijfiapTov,  in  this  passage.  1.  It  is  active  in  its  meaning, 
and  denotes  the  first  sin  of  Adam  and  his  posterity  as  a 
unity :  his  posterity  being  one  with  him  by  natural  union, 
or  else  by  representation,  or  by  both  together.  2.  It  is  ac- 
tive in  its  meaning,  and  denotes  the  first  sin  of  each  indi- 
vidual after  he  is  bom.  In  this  case,  fjfiaprov  does  not  de- 
note Adam's  first  sin.  3.  It  is  passive  in  its  meaning, 
signifying,  either,  "  to  be  sinful,"  or,  "  to  be  reckoned  as 
having  sinned."    Shedd  :  On  Romans,  5 :  12-19. 

That  ijfiapTov  is  active  in  its  signification  is  proved  :  (a) 
By  the  fact,  that  i^  cS  Trdvre;  ijfjutprov  means  the  same  as 
Sia  T^9  afiaprla^  in  the  preceding  context ;  and  aiiaprlaf;  is 
active  in  signification.  (J)  By  the  invariable  use  of  the  word 
fllAapTov  elsewhere.  Matt.  27  : 4 ;  Luke  15 :  18  ;  John  9:2; 
Acts  25:  8;  Rom.  2:12;  3:23;  5:U,  16;  6:15;  1  Cor. 
7:28;  Eph.  4:26;  1  Tim.  5:20;  1  Pet.  2:20.  {c)  By 
the  invariable  signification  of  the  substantive  a/jLopria,  A 
verb  has  the  same  meaning  as  its  noun,  (d)  By  the  inter- 
change of  afuipria  with  irapanrrtofMi^  which  is  active  in 
meaning.    Rom.  5  :  16-21. 

Turrettin  (Institutio,  IX.  ix.  16)  denies  that  fjfAaprov  sig- 
nifies *'to  be  sinful."  "  Verbum  fj/iaprov  proprie  non  pro- 
test trahi  ad  habitum  peccati,  vel  ad  corruptionem  habitua- 
lem  et  inhaerentem,  sed  proprie  peccatum  aliquod  actuale 
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notat,  idqne  praeteritnm,  quod  non  potest  alind  esse  qnam 
ipsnm  Adamipeccatum ;  aliad  qnippe  est  peccatorem  esse  vel 
nasci,  alind  vero  reipsa  peccare."  So  also  Witsius :  Cove- 
nants, I.  viii.  81.  Edwards  (Original  Sin,  Works,  11.  448) 
denies  that  fifiafnov  signifies  '^  to  be  regarded  as  sinners." 
^  There  is  no  instance  wherein  the  verb  *•  sin/  which  is  nsed 
by  the  apostle  when  he  sajs,  ^  all  have  sinned,'  is  anywhere 
ased  in  our  author's  [Taylor's]  sense,  for  being  brought 
into  a  state  of  suffering,  and  that  not  as  a  punishment  for 
sin,  or  as  anything  arising  from  God's  displeasure.  St. 
Paul  is  far  from  nsing  such  a  phrase,  to  signify  a  being 
condemned  without  guilt  or  any  imputation  or  supposition 
of  guilt.  Vastly  more,  still,  is  it  remote  from  his  language, 
60  to  use  the  verb  ^  sin,'  and  to  say,  man  ^  sinneth,'  or  '  has 
sinned,'  hereby  meaning  nothing  more  nor  less  than  that  he 
by  a  judicial  act  is  condemned." 

Unless,  therefore,  St.  Paul  departed  from  the  invariable 
Scripture  use  of  the  word  ^fiaprovy  when  he  asserts  that 
death,  as  a  just  punishment,  passed  upon  all  men  ^^  because 
all  sinned,"  he  employs  the  word  '^  sinned  "  actively.  And 
if  he  does  depart  here  from  the  invariable  Scripture  mean- 
ing of  ijfiafyrovj  he  is  the  only  inspired  writer  that  does  so ; 
and  this  is  the  only  instance  in  his  own  writings  in  which 
he  does  so — his  use  of  the  verb  ofuifyrdveiv  in  scores  of 
other  instances  being  the  ordinary  use. 

But  while  ijfiapTOP  in  Bom.  5 :  12  is  active  in  significa- 
tion, it  does  not  denote  the  transgressions  of  each  individ- 
ual subsequent  to  birth,  and  when  no  longer  in  Adam,  but 
the  transgression  of  Adam  and  Eve  inclusive  of  their  pos- 
terity. This  is  proved  by  the  following  considerations : 
1.  (Me^  and  but  one  sin  is  specified  as  the  ground  of  the 
penalty  of  death.  This  is  asserted  five  times  over,  in  suc- 
cession, in  Bom.  5  :  15-19.  In  Bom.  5  :  12,  ijfiafnov  un- 
questionably refers  to  the  same  sin  that  is  spoken  of  in 
Bom.  5 :  16-19. 

S.  In  Bom.  5 :  14,  some  who  die,  namely,  infants,  ^  did 
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not  sin  after  the  ^militude  of  Adam's  first  tranegression." 
That  is,  thej  did  not  repeai  the  first  sin.  They  must,  there* 
fore,  have  sinned  in  some  other  manner,  because  they  are  a 
part  of  the  ^'  all "  {iniMfTe^)  who  sinned,  and  because  they 
experience  the  death  which  is  the  wages  of  sin.  The  only 
other  conceivable  manner  of  sinning  is  that  of  participation 
in  the  first  sin  itself.  But  participation  in  Adam's  first  sin 
is  not  the  repetition  of  it  by  the  individual. 

From  these  considerations,  it  is  evident  that  the  word 
^'  sinned "  in  Bom.  5 :  12  is  active  in  its  signification  ;  but 
the  action  is  specific,  not  individual :  the  action  of  the  com- 
mon  nature  in  Adam  prior  to  any  conception  and  birth,  and 
not  the  action  of  the  individuals  one  by  one  after  concep- 
tion and  birth. 

The  passive  signification  given  to  fjfAaproVf  is  twofold : 
(a)  To  be  sinful  (Calvin),  {h)  To  be  reckoned  as  having 
sinned  (Chrysostom).  The  first  has  never  had  much  cur- 
rency. The  last  has  been  extensively  adopted  by  Semi- 
Pelagian  and  Arminian  theologians,  and  also  by  many 
Later-Calvinists.  The  objections  to  this  explanation  are 
the  following :  1.  It  is  contrary  to  invariable  usage.  This 
would  be  the  only  instance  in  the  New  Testament  in  which 
the  verb  dfLOfnavw  would  have  such  a  meaning.  2.  Had 
St.  Paul  intended  to  bring  in  the  notion  of  regarding  or 
treating  as  sinners,  this  would  require  Mie  combination  of 
afiapTdveiv  with  iivaX^  and  he  would  have  used  the  compound 
form,  nrdirr&t  fifiapvqieoTe^  tiaavx  as  does  the  Septnagint 
in  Gen.  43 :  9 ;  44 :  82  {^^ioprfffcoi^  Saofuti)  ;  1  Kings  1 :  21 
{laofjuu  eym  Kal  SdXa>fju»v  ofutproKoC),  3.  The  passive  signifi- 
cation excludes  Adam  and  Eve  from  the  irdme;  who  sinned. 
They,  certainly,   were  not  "reckoned"  to  have  sinned. 

4.  According  to  the  passive  signification,  IjfiapTOP  would  de- 
note God's  action,  not  man^s :  God's  act  of  imputing  sin,  not 
man's  act  of  committing  it  But  it  is  the  sinner's  act,  not 
that  of  the  judge,  which  is  the  reason  for  punishment* 

5.  It  destroys  the  logic    All  die,  because  all  are  reckoned 
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to  deserve  death.  ThiB  is  one  reason  for  death,  but  not  the 
particolar  one  required  here.  The  argument  demands  a 
i-eason  founded  npon  the  act  of  the  criminal,  not  of  the 
judge.  To  say  that  all  die  because  all  are  condemned  to 
die,  is  to  give  no  sufficient  reason  for  death.  For  the  ques- 
tion immediately  arises,  why  are  they  condemned  to  die  t 
6.  It  tends  to  empty  JMpoto^  of  its  plenary  Biblical  mean- 
ing as  including  hell-punishment.  A  qualified  meaning  is 
given  to  it,  in  order  to  make  it  agree  with  the  qualified 
meaning  given  to  iifiofyrov.  The  withdrawment  of  grace  is 
said  by  some  Later-Calvinists  to  be  the  only  penalty  inflicted 
upon  original  sin ;  the  positive  pains  of  hell  being  due  only 
to  actual  transgression.  Historically,  this  passive  significik 
tion  was  forced  npon  dfutprdva  by  those  (Chrysostom  and 
the  Greek  Fathers)  who  asserted  that  the  first  sin  was  not 
imputed  as  culpable.  Arminian  writers,  like  Whitby  and 
John  Taylor,  follow  Chrysostom. 

The  total  guilt  of  the  first  sin,  thus  committed  by  the  en- 
tire race  in  Adam,  is  imputed  to  each  individual  of  the 
race,  because  of  the  indivisibiHty  of  guilt.  If  two  individ- 
ual men  together  commit  a  murder,  each  is  chargeable  with 
the  whole  guilt  of  the  act.  One-half  of  the  guilt  of  the 
murder  cannot  be  imputed  to  one,  and  one-half  to  the  other. 
Supposing  that  the  one  human  nature  which  committed  the 
"  one  offence"  (Bom.  5 :  17|  18)  became  a- family  of  exactly 
a  million  individuals  by  propagation,  it  would  not  follow 
that  each  individual  would  be  responsible  for  only  a  mill- 
ionth part  of  the  offence.  The  whole  undivided  guilt  of 
the  first  sin  of  apostasy  from  God  would  be  chargeable 
upon  each  and  every  one  of  the  million  individuals  of  the 
species  alike.  For  though  the  one  common  nature  that 
committed  the  ^^  one  offence  "  is  divisible  by  propagation, 
the  offence  itself  is  not  divisible,  nor  is  the  guilt  of  it  Con- 
sequently, one  man  is  as  guilty  as  another  of  the  whole  first 
sin  ;  of  the  original  act  of  falling  from  God.  The  individ- 
ual Adam  and  Eve  were  no  more  guilty  of  this  first  act, 
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and  of  the  whole  of  it,  than  their  descendants  are;  and 
their  descendants  are  as  guilty  as  they. 

The  same  principle  applies  also  to  the  indivisibility  of 
merit.  The  merit  of  Christ's  obedience  is  indivisible,  and 
the  wh(^  of  it  is  imputed  to  every  individual  believer  alike. 
A  million  of  believers  do  not  each  obtain  by  imputation  a 
millionth  part  of  their  Redeemer's  merit.  One  believer  is 
as  completely  justified  by  gratuitous  imputation  as  another, 
because  all  alike  receive  by  faith  the  total  worthiness  and 
desert  of  their  Lord's  obedience,  not  a  fractional  part  of 
it  As  the  unmerited  imputation  of  Christ's  obedience 
conveys  the  total  undivided  merit  of  this  obedience  to 
each  and  every  believer,  so  the  merited  imputation  of 
Adam's  disobedience  conveys  the  total  undivided  guilt  of 
this  disobedience  to  each  and  every  individual  of  the  pos- 
terity. 

The  first  sin  of  Adam,  being  a  common^  not  an  individual 
sin,  is  deservedly  and  justly  imputed  to  the  posterity  of 
Adam  upon  the  same  principle  upon  which  all  sin  is  deserv- 
edly and  justly  imputed :  namely,  that  it  was  committed  by 
those  to  whom  it  is  imputed.  ^^  All  men  die,  because  all 
men  sinned,"  says  St.  Paul.  Free  agency  is  supposed,  as 
the  reason  for  the  penalty  of  death :  namely,  the  free  agency 
of  all  mankind  in  Adam.  This  agency,  though  differing  in 
the  manner,  is  yet  as  real  as  the  subsequent  free  agency  of 
each  individual. 

The  imputation  either  of  Adam's  sin  or  of  Christ's  right- 
eousness must  rest  upon  a  union  of  some  kind.  It  is  just 
to  impute  the  first  sin  of  Adam  to  his  posterity,  while  it 
would  be  unjust  to  impute  it  to  the  fallen  angels,  because 
Adam  and  his  posterity  were  a  unity  when  the  first  sin  was 
committed,  but  Adam  and  the  fallen  angels  were  not. 
^'Haud  justum  fnisset  unius  angeli  crimen  alteri  imputari, 
vel  unius  hominis  peccatum  alterius  censeri,  posito  quod 
singuli  seorsim  essent  creati  sicut  angeli.  Sed  est  unitas  na- 
turae, cui  unitas  foederaliserat  innixa."  Leydecker :  Synop- 
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Bi%  164,  in  Heppe :  Bef ormirter  Dogmatik,  Loc.  XV .  Tlie 
fact  that  the  fallen  angels  have  committed  individual  trans- 
gressions of  their  own,  woald  not  justify  imputing  a  com* 
mon  Tace>tran8gression  to  them.  Again,  it  is  just  to  impute 
Christ's  righteousness  to  a  believer,  bat  not  just  to  impute 
it  to  an  unbeliever,  because  the  former  has  been  united  to 
him  by  faith,  and  the  latter  has  not. 

The  popular  explanation  of  the  imputation  of  Adam's 
sin,  by  the  fact  that  under  the  Divine  government  children 
inherit  the  poverty  and  disease  of  their  vicious  parents,  is 
inadequate.  The  Divine  government  does  not  punish  the 
children  of  vicious  parents  for  their  inherited  poverty  and 
disease.  If  Adam's  posterity  merely  inherited  mord  cor- 
ruption, but  were  not  punished  for  it,  this  explanation  would 
be  pertinent.  But  inherited  corruption  is  visited  with  Di- 
vine retribtdion^  according  to  Eph.  2 : 3.  And  this  requires 
participation  in  the  origin  of  it.  Men  must  sin  in  Adam, 
in  order  to  be  justly  punished  for  Adam's  sin.  And  par- 
ticipation requires  union  with  Adam. 

There  is  a  similar  fallacy  in  citing  the  Biblical  instances 
in  which  innocent  individuals  suffer  for  the  sins  of  guilty 
individuals,  in  proef  that  Adam's  posterity  though  innocent 
ef  his  sin  are  punishable  for  it.  To  suf&r  in  consequence 
ef  the  sin  of  another,  is  not  the  same  as  to  he  punished  for 
it.  The  sufferings  that  came  upon  the  descendants  of  Ham 
because  of  his  individual  sin  were  not  re^rUmtvvej  like  those 
which  come  upon  the  whole  human  race  because  of  the  one 
specific  sin  of  Adam,  or  like  those  which  come  upon  an  indi- 
vidual for  his  own  transgressions.  Ham's  descendants  have 
suffered  for  centuries  on  account  of  their  ancestor's  sin,  but 
have  not  been  under  eternal  condemnation  on  account  of  it. 
They  are  exposed  t^  eternal  death,  in  common  with  the  rest 
ef  mankind,  because  of  the  sin  in  Adam  and  of  their  own 
individual  sins,  but  not  because  of  the  indimdtud  sin  of  Ham. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  sin  of  Korah,  in  relation  to  his  fam- 
ily.   In  reference  to  all  individual  transgressions,  Ezekiel 
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(18 :  20)  asserts  that  ^^  the  son  shall  not  bear  the  iniquity  of 
his  father; "  that  is,  he  shall  not  hepimished for  it, though 
he  may  sufer  for  it.  Suffering  and  affliction  are  sovereign 
acts  of  God,  and  may  or  may  not  be  connected  with  the  in^ 
dividual  sin  of  a  secondary  ancestor,  according  to  his  good 
pleasure ;  but  punishment  is  a  judicial  act  that  is  necessary, 
and  necessarily  connected  with  the  specific  sin  of  the  first 
ancestor,  and  the  individual  sins  of  the  person  himself. 

The  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  rests  upon  a  different 
kind  of  union  from  that  upon  which  the  imputation  of 
Christ's  righteousness  rests.  The  former  is  founded  npon 
natural  union:  a  union  of  constitutional  nature  and  sub* 
stance.  The  possibility  of  an  existence,  a  probation,  and 
a  free  fall  in  Adam  has  been  considered  under  the  head  of 
traducianism.  The  entire  human  species,  as  an  invisible 
but  substantial  naturo,  acts  in  and  with  the  first  human  pair. 
Traducianism  is  true  only  in  anthropology,  and  with  refer- 
ence to  apostasy.  It  has  no  application  at  all  to  soteriology 
and  redemption.  There  is  no  race-unity  in  redemption. 
All  men  were  in  Adam  when  he  disobeyed ;  but  all  men 
were  not  in  Christ  when  he  obeyed.  All  men  are  propa^ 
gated  from  Adam,  and  inherit  his  sin.  No  man  is  propa- 
gated from  Christ,  or  inherits  his  righteousness.  Apostasy 
starts  with  the  race.  Bedemption  starts  with  the  individ- 
ual. All  men  fall.  Some  men  are  redeemed.  Union  in 
Adam,  is  substantial  and  physical ;  in  Christ,  is  spiritual 
and  mystical  (L.  C.  66);  in  Adam,  is  natural;  in  Christ, 
is  representative ;  in  Adam,  is  by  creation ;  in  Christ, 
is  by  regeneration ;  in  Adam,  is  with'  roan  as  a  species ; 
in  Christy  is  with  man  as  an  individual ;  in  Adam,  is  uni- 
versal; in  Christ,  is  particular  and  by  election.  Shedd: 
On  Romans  5  :  19. 

The  theory  of  Schleiermacher,  Bothe  (Steinmeyer:  His* 
tory  of  Christ's  Passion,  p.  15),  and  Kevin  as  criticised  by 
Hodge,  supposes  that  Christ  united  himself  with  the  entire 
human  nature.     This  is  an  error.     In  the  incarnation,  the 
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Logos  assnmed  into  union  with  himself  only  a  fractional 
jwrt  of  human  nature :  namely,  that  flesh  and  blood  which 
was  derived  from  the  Virgin.  There  was  no  union,  in  the 
inoamation,  with  the  human  race  as  a  whole.  This  would 
have  reguirad  the  Logos  to  have  united  with  the  human 
natare  as  it  was  in  Adam,  prior  to  any  division  and  individ- 
ualization of  it  Furthermore,  in  regeneration,  Christ  is 
united  with  only  a  particular  individual  who  has  been 
elected  and  separated  (Gal.  1 :  15)  from  all  other  individuals. 

The  principal  objection  to  tlie  tenet  of  the  participation 
of  the  posterity  in  the  first  sin  is,  that  tlie  individual  has 
no  self-conscious  recollection  of  such  an  event,  and  that  he 
cannot  be  held  responsible  for  an  act  of  which  he  is  not 
self-conscious  and  cannot  remember. 

The  reply  to  this  is :  1.  That  upon  any  theory,  no  indi- 
vidual man  is  self-conscious  of  and  remembers  the  first  act 
of  sin.  Neither  Pelagianism  nor  Semi-Pelagianism,  neither 
Sodnianism  nor  Arminianism,  has  any  advantage  in  this 
respect  over  Augustinianism  and  Calvinism.  Neither  does 
creationism  have  any  advantage  over  tradncianism.  Upon 
any  theory  that  recognizes  the  fact  of  sin  in  man,  the  first 
act  of  sin  is  not  observed  by  self -consciousness  at  the  time 
of  its  occurrence.  Ko  man  remembers  the  time  when  he 
was  innocent,  and  the  particular  first  act  by  which  he  be* 
came  guilty  before  God. 

3.  Guilt  is  caused  by  self-determination,  not  by  self-con- 
sciousness. Self-consciousness  is  not  aotionj  but  vision; 
and  it  is  action,  not  the  sight  of  an  action  tliat  constitutes 
crime.  A  man  is  wrongly  inclining  all  the  time  to  self  and 
the  creature,  but  he  is  not  self-conscious  all  the  time  that 
he  is  wrongly  inclining.  If  it  be  said,  that  he  might  ie- 
came  self-conscious  that  he  is  so  inclining,  this  does  not 
prove  that  such  a  self -consciousness  is  necessary  in  order  to 
responsibility  for  the  wrong  inclining.  Even  if  he  does  not 
become  self-conscious  of  his  wrong  inclining  (as  he  may  not 
for  days  and  weeks),  this  does  not  destroy  the  fact  that  he 
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is  80  inclining.  It  is  the  inclining,  not  the  self-conscions- 
ness  of  inclining,  which  constitutes  the  free  action  of  his 
will ;  and  it  is  this  free  action  which  constitutes  the  sin  and 
gailt.  This  is  trae  also  of  the  momentary  volition,  as  well 
as  of  the  abiding  inclination.  If  a  man  commits  a  mur- 
der, it  is  not  necessary  that  at  the  time  when  he  stabs 
his  victim  he  should  have  that  clear  apprehension  of  the 
enormity  of  the  act  which  he  subsequently  has,  in  order  to 
be  chargeable  with  murder.  Sins  of  thoughtlessness  are  as 
truly  sinful,  as  deliberate  sins.  Leviticus  5  :  17,  18 ;  Luke 
12  :  48.  Men  generally  are  not  self-conscious  of  the  "  secret 
sins"  (Ps.  19 :  12 ;  90 :  8)  of  feeling  and  desire  which  they 
are  committing  inwardly  all  the  time.  The  purpose  of 
preaching  the  law  is  to  produce,  the  self -consciousness  of 
sin.  The  "  darkness  "  in  which,  according  to  St.  Paul  (Eph. 
4 :  18),  men  "  walk,"  is  the  thoughtless  unconsciousness  in 
which  they  live  and  act.  It  is  a  proverb,  that  man  sins  the 
more,  the  less  God  and  sin  are  in  his  thoughts.  The  clear- 
ness of  the  self-consciousness  is  not  the  measure  of  the  in- 
tensity of  the  self-determination.  The  two  may  be  in  in- 
verse proportion.  The  will  may  be  vehemently  resolute 
and  determined  to  a  particular  end,  and  yet  the  understand- 
ing be  very  blind  to  the  will's  activity.  It  is  frequently  the 
case,  that  great  strength  and  energy  in  voluntariness  are 
accompanied  with  great  obtuseness  and  stupidity  in  moral 
perception.  The  most  wicked  and  devilish  men  are  often- 
times the  most  apathetic  and  hardened  of  men.  The  will 
is  awake  and  full  of  force,  but  the  conscience  is  asleep. 
When  the  sinner  is  convicted  by  the  truth  and  Spirit  of 
God,  he  does  not  excuse  or  extenuate  his  guilt  on  the 
ground  of  his  past  unconsciousness  in  sin.  Even  the 
heathen,  when  convinced  of  the  abominations  of  idolatry 
and  of  selfish  lust  in  its  varied  forms,  do  not  plead  "the 
ignorance  that  was  in  them  because  of  the  blindness  of 
their  hearts,"  in  excuse  for  having  *^  given  themselves  over 
to  work  all  uncleanness  with  greediness."    Eph.  4 :  17. 
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It  is  on  this  ground,  that  Samuel  Hopkins  contends  that 
infants  are  moral  agents.  ^'  Many  have  supposed,"  he  says 
(Works,  I.  238),  "  that  none  of  mankind  are  capable  of  sin, 
or  moral  agency,  before  they  can  distinguish  between  right 
and  wrong.  Sut  this  wants  proof  which  has  never  yet  been 
produced.  And  it  appears  to  be  contrary  to  divine  revela- 
tion. Persons  may  be  moral  agents  and  sin  without  know- 
ing what  the  law  of  God  is,  or  of  what  nature  their  exer- 
cises are,  and  while  they  have  no  consciousness."  Hamilton 
(Bowen's  Ed.,  xiii.,  xiv.)  contends  that  there  are  agencies 
of  the  soul  deeper  than  self-consciousness.  Pascal,  in  the 
fourth  of  his  Provincial  Letters,  shows  the  consequences  of 
the  position  of  the  Jesuit,  that  "  nothing  is  voluntary  but 
what  is  accompanied  with  deliberation,  and  clear  conscious- 
ness of  the  nature  of  the  act." ' 

8.  There  was,  comparatively,  more  self -consciousness  at- 
tending the  first  sin  for  the  posterity,  if  it  was  committed 
by  them  in  Adam,  than  can  be  found  upon  any  other  theory. 
The  first  sin  of  every  man  must  have  been  committed  either : 
(a)  In  Adam,  (h)  In  the  womb,  (c)  In  infancy.  We  can- 
not conceive  of  any  relation  to,  or  connection  with  self -con- 
sciousness, in  the  last  two  cases.  We  can  in  the  first.  For 
the  individuals  Adam  and  Eve  were  self-conscious.  So  far  as 
they  were  concerned,  the  first  sin  was  a  very  deliberate  and 
intensely  wilful  act.  The  human  species  existing  in  them 
at  that  time  acted  in  their  act,  and  sinned  in  their  sin,  sim- 
flarly  as  the  hand  or  eye  acts  and  sins  in  the  murderous  or 
Instf  al  act  of  the  individual  soul.  The  hand  or  the  eye  has 
no  separate  self-consciousness  of  its  own,  parallel  with  the 
BoxkVs  self -consciousness.  Taken  by  itself,  it  has  no  con- 
sdonsness  at  all.  But  its  union  and  oneness  with  the  self- 
conscious  soul,  in  the  personal  union  of  soul  and  body, 
affords  all  the  self-consciousness  that  is  possible  in  the 
case.     The  hand  is  co-agent  with  the  soul,  and  hence  is 

1  See  Bitaohl :  History  of  Juotifioatton  (Black's  Tr.),  890-410.    Shedd :  Theo- 
logkii  Bvayii  248-254, 
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particeps  criminis  and  has  a  common  guilt  with  the 
soul. 

In  like  manner,  the  psjchioo-physical  hnman  nature  ex- 
isting in  Adam  and  Eve  had  no  separate  self-coDScioasness 
parallel  with  that  of  Adam  and  Eve.  Unlike  the  visible 
hand  or  eye,  it  was  an  invisible  substance  or  nature  capable 
of  being  transformed  into  myriads  of  self-conscious  individ- 
uals ;  but  while  in  Adam,  and  not  yet  distributed  and  indi- 
vidualized, it  had  no  distinct  self-consciousness  of  its  own, 
any  more  than  the  hand  or  eye  in  the  supposed  case.  But 
existing^  and  acting  in  and  with  these  self-conscious  indi- 
viduals, it  participated  in  their  self-determination,  and  is 
chargeable  with  their  sin,  as  the  hand,  and  eye,  and  whole 
body  is  chargeable  with  the  sin  of  the  individual  man.  As 
in  the  instance  of  the  individual  unity,  everything  that  con- 
stitutes it,  body  as  well  as  soul,  is  active  and  responsible  for 
all  that  is  done  by  this  unity,  so  in  the  instance  of  the 
specific  unity,  everything  that  constitutes  it,  namely,  Adam 
and  the  human  nature  in  him,  is  active  and  responsible  for 
all  that  is  done  by  this  unity. 

3.  The  second  part  of  ^Hhe  sinfulness  of  that  estate 
whereinto  man  fell,"  consists  in  "the  want  of  original 
righteousness,  and  the  corruption  of  the  whole  nature." 
This  part  of  human  sinfulness  stands  to  the  first,  in  the  re- 
lation of  effect  to  cause.  Human  nature  in  Adam  and  Eve 
inclined  from  holiness  to  sin,  and  as  a  consequence  that 
nature  became  destitute  of  its  original  righteousness  and 
morally  corrupt. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  negative  destitution  of  right- 
eousness and  positive  inclination  to  evil,  with  all  the  moral 
corruption  attending  it,  should  be  imputed  as  guilt,  provided 
it  be  conceded  that  the  first  sin  is  really  committed  and 
righteously  imputed.  If  it  is  just  to  impute  the  cause,  it 
is  certainly  just  to  impute  the  effect.  But,  on  the  eon* 
trary,  it  is  impossible  to  see  why  the  corruption  of  nature 
should  be  imputed  as  sin,  if  the  first  sin  is  not.     It  is  im- 
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proper  to  impute  the  effect  when  the  cause  caBoot  be 
impated.' 

It  is  here  that  the  illogical  character  of  the  theory  of 
mediate  imputation  is  apparent.  This  was  first  advanced 
by  Plaeaeas,  in  1640.  To  relieve,  as  he  supposed,  the  Cal- 
vinistic  doctrine  of  original  sin  of  some  of  its  difBculties,  he 
nudntiained  that  the  corruption  of  nature  which  is  inherited 
from  Adam  is  chargeable  upon  each  individual  as  sin  and 
guilt,  but  the  act  of  transgressing  the  probationary  statute 
given  in  Eden  is  not  chai^able.  This  is  to  be  imputed  only 
to  Adam  and  Eve  as  individuals.  A  man  is  guilty  and 
punishable  for  his  evil  heart,  but  not  for  Adam's  first  sin. 
His  own  personal  corruption  is  imputable,  because  it  is  per- 
sonal ;  but  the  act  of  another  person  is  not  imputable,  be- 
cause it  is  another's  act.  Placaeus  would  impute  Adam's 
sin  as  a  state,  but  not  as  an  act ;  the  ^^  corruption  of  nature," 
but  not  the  ^^  guilt  of  the  first  sin,"  in  tiie  Westminster 
formula. 

This  theory  made  a  greater  difficulty  than  it  relieved. 
The  corruption  of  nature,  according  to  Flacaens  himself,  is 
the  effect  of  Adam's  first  sin.  Why  should  the  effect  be 
imputed,  and  not  the  cause  t  Such  a  kind  of  imputation 
looked  unreasonable,  and,  as  the  Formula  Consensus  says, 
'^ifflperilled  the  whole  doctrine  of  original  sin."  It  would 
be  difficult  to  retain  the  imputation  of  the  corruption  of 
nature,  by  this  method ;  and  both  the  first  sin  and  corrup- 
tion would  cease  to  be  imputed. 

The  Synod  of  Oharenton,  in  1644,  condemned  the  view 
of  Placaeus,  and  also  charged  him  with  denying  the  imputa- 
tion of  Adam's  sin.  He  objected  to  this,  saying  that  he 
did  not  deny  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin,  aUogdherj  but 
only  when  stated  m  a  certain  frumner,  ^^  Illis  enim  verbis 
[in  the  decree  of  the  synod]  aut  ezposita  non  est  Placaei 

>  "  Bin,  **  M  MftUer  (Sin,  IL 168)  ramAzki,  *'  must  begin,  not  in  %  itato,  bat  in 
laaet**    Yet  tbe  first  aot  of  dn,  it  miift  b« remembered,  omum  and  prodnoea  a 
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sententia,  ant  male  exposita  est.  Is  enim  primi  peocati 
Adae  impntationem  nanqoam  simpliciter  negavit,  nnnquam 
negatam  volait.  Cam  igitnr  impntationem  primi  illius  pec- 
cati  qnandam  affirmet,  qnandam  neget,  non  exponitur  ejus 
sententia,  si  dicitur  fiimplieiter,  et  niUla  diatinctione  ad- 
hibUay  primi  peccati  Adae  impntationem  negare."  Fla- 
caeufl :  De  Impntatione,  I.  iii. 

The  criticism  of  Tnrrettin  (IX.  ix.  5)  npon  this  is  as  fol- 
lows :  ^'  To  break  the  force  of  the  statement  of  the  Synod 
of  Charenton,  Placaens  distinguished  between  immediate 
or  antecedent  imputation,  and  mediate  or  consequent  imputa- 
tion. The  former  he  calls  that  imputation  [of  Adam's  sin] 
by  which  the  first  act  of  Adam  was  imputed  immediately 
to  all  his  posterity,  Christ  only  excepted,  and  antecedently 
to  any  inherent  corruption.  The  latter,  he  calls  that  imputa- 
tion [of  Adam's  sin]  which  follows  npon  seeing  in  the  pos- 
terity that  hereditary  corruption  derived  to  them  from 
Adam,  and  which  is  brought  about  by  it  [hereditary  cor- 
ruption], as  the  means  or  medium  [of  the  imputation]." 
The  first  ^'  immediate "  imputation  Placaens  rejects,  the 
second  ^^  mediate  "  imputation  he  accepts ;  and  npon  this 
ground  contends  that  he  does  not  reject  the  imputation  of 
Adam's  sin  absolutely,  and  without  qualification. 

But,  as  Tnrrettin  proceeds  to  say,  ^^  this  distinction  does 
in  fact  do  away  with  the  imputation  of  Adam's  [first]  sin 
altogether.  For  if  the  sin  of  Adam  is  imputed  to  us  only 
in  this  mediate  manner,  according  to  which  we  are  consti- 
tuted guilty  before  God,  and  made  liable  to  penalty,  on  ac- 
count of  an  hereditary  corruption  which  we  derive  from 
Adam,  there  is  no  real  and  proper  imputation  of  Adam's 
[first]  sin,  but  only  of  inherent  corruption.  This  the  synod 
intended  to  prevent  and  proscribe,  by  distinguishing  orig- 
inal sin  into  two  parts :  namely,  inherent  corruption,  and 
imputation  proper  [i.e.,  the  imputation  of  the^^  sin  itself] 
— a  thing  that  could  not  be  done,  if  imputation  cannot  be 
except  upon  the  ground  of  a  foregoing  coiTuption  of  nature. 
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For  it  is  one  thing  to  be  exposed  to  the  wrath  of  God  on 
account  of  inherent  and  hereditary  corruption,  and  quite 
another  thing  to  be  exposed  to  this  wrath  on  account  of 
Adam's  first  act  of  sin.'' 

The  phrase  "  original  sin,"  in  the  Westminster  statement 
(8.  C,  18),  comprises  both  the  first  sin  and  the  corruption 
of  nature :  Adam's  sin  both  as  an  act,  and  a  resulting  state 
of  the  will.     Edwards  (Original  Sin,  in  initio)  remarks  that 
original  sin  "  is  vulgarly  understood  in  that  latitude,  as  to 
include  not  only  the  depravity  of  nature,  but  the  imputa- 
tion of  Adam's  first  sin."    The  whole  truth  of  the  doc- 
trine of  original  sin  includes  the  imputation  of  both  the 
first  sin  and  the  ensuing  corruption.     The  first  sin  of  Adam 
and  his  posterity  is  immediately  imputed  to  them  as  sin, 
antecedently,  in  the  order  of  nature,  to  inherent  corrup- 
tion, because  it  was  their  voluntary  act.    And  then  the  re- 
Bnlting  inherent  corruption  is  imputed  as  sin ;  not,  how- 
ever, as  in  Placaeus's  theory,  through  iUdf  2A  the  medium 
of  the  imputation,  but  through  the  medium  of  the^r^^ 
wa^  because  this  was  the  cause  of  it.    Both  the  cause  and 
the  effect,  both  the  first  sin  and  the  corruption  caused  by  it, 
are  imputed  to  Adam  and  his  posterity. 

The  phrase  "  original  sin  "  is  sometimes  employed  to  de- 
note only  the  corruption  of  nature,  in  distinction  from  the 
sins  of  act  that  proceed  from  it.  In  this  use  of  the  term, 
original  sin  is  equivalent  to  the  Scripture  phrases:  The 
**  evil  treasure  of  the  heart,"  Mark  12 :  35 ;  the  "  corrupt 
tree,"  Mark  12 :  33  ;  the  "  heart  from  which  proceed  evil 
thoughts,"  Mark  7 :  21 ;  the  "  stony  heart,"  Ezek.  11 :  19  ; 
the  "  carnal  mind,"  Eom.  8:7;  the  "  fiesh,"  Rom.  8 : 4, 
et  alia.- 

It  is  also  equivalent  to  the  theological  phrases:  The 
"  corrupt  nature ; "  the  "  sinful  inclination  ; "  the  "  evil 
disposition ; "  the  "  apostate  will."  When  the  term  "  nat- 
ure" is  applied  to  sin,  it  does  not  denote  '^  nature"  in  the 
primary  but  the  secondary  sense.    In  the  primary  sense^ 
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^^  nature  "  denotes  a  substance,  and  one  that  is  created  by 
God.  In  this  sense,  Augustine  denies  that  sin  is  ^^  natui-e," 
and  asserts  that  it  is  ^^  intentio."  Shedd  :  History  of  Doc- 
trine, II.  82  ;  Theological  Essays,  220.  Howe  (Oracles,  11. 
xxiv.)  remarks  that  ^'  that  evil  heart,  that  natui-e,  not  as  it 
is  nature  but  as  it  is  depraved  nature,  is  now  transmitted." 
When  ^^  nature  "  signifies  created  substance,  it  is  improper 
to  call  sin  a  nature.  Aristotle  (Politics,  I.  ii.)  says :  "  What 
every  being  is  in  its  perfect  state,  that  certainly  is  the  nat- 
ure of  that  being,  whether  it  be  a  man,  a  horse,  or  a  house." 
Sin  is  imperfection,  and  therefore  not  "nature"  in  this  sense. 
But  there  is  a  secondary  meaning  of  the  word.  In  this  use 
of  it,  "nature"  denotes  " natural  inclination,"  or  "innate 
disposition."  In  this  sense,  sin  is  a  "  nature,"  and  the  ad- 
jective "natural"  is  applicable  to  the  corruption  of  sin. 
In  the  same  sense,  holiness  is  called  a  "  nature,"  in  2  Pet. 
1 :  4.  Believers  are  "  partakers  of  a  divine  nature,"  by  be- 
ing regenerated  and  coming  to  possess  a  holy  disposition 
or  inclination.  "  It  is  true  tliat  sin  is  a  nature,  but  then  it 
is  a  second  nature,  a  state  of  degeneration."  Nitzsch: 
Christian  Doctrine,  §  107.  Calvin,  on  Eph.  2:3,  says: 
"  Since  God  is  the  author  of  nature,  how  comes  it  that  no 
blame  attaches  to  God  if  we  are  lost  by  nature  ?  I  answer, 
there  is  a  twofold  nature :  The  one  produced  by  God,  and 
the  other  is  corruption  of  it.  We  are  not  bom  such  as 
Adam  was  at  firat  created."  See  Formula  Concordiae,  I. 
xii. ;  Calvin  :  Institutes,  II.  ii.  12. 

1.  Viewed  as  natural  coiTuption,  original  sin  may  be  con- 
sidered with  respect  to  the  understanding,  {a)  It  is  blind- 
ness. Is.  42 : 7,  "  A  light  to  open  blind  eyes."  Luke  4 :  18, 
"  Recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind."  Rev.  3  :  17,  "  Knowest 
not  that  thou  art  blind."  2  Cor.  4:4,"  The  god  of  this 
world  hath  blinded  their  minds."  All  texts  that  speak  of 
regeneration  as  "  enlightening."  2  Cor.  4:6;  Eph.  6  :  14 ; 
1  Thess.  5 : 5 ;  Ps.  97 :  11,  etc.  All  texts  that  call  sin 
"  darkness."    Prov.   4 :  19  ;  Is.  60  :  2 ;  Eph.  5:11;  Col. 
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1 :  13;  1  John  3 :  11 ;  1  These.  6:4;  Eph.  4 :  18,  "  Hav- 
ing the  understanding  {Bidvoia)  darkened;"  Bom.  1:28, 
''  Reprobate  mind  (i/oSi')." 

Sin  blinds  and  darkens  the  understanding,  by  destroying 
the  oansciauaneas  of  divine  things.  For  example,  the  soul 
destitute  of  love  to  God  is  no  longer  conscious  of  love ;  of 
reverence,  is  no  longer  conscious  of  reverence,  etc.  Its 
knowledge  of  such  affections,  therefore,  is  from  hearsay, 
like  that  which  a  blind  man  has  of  colors,  or  a  deaf  man  of 
sound.  Grod,  the  object  of  these  affections,  is  of  course  un- 
known for  the  same  reason.  The  spiritual  disceimment, 
spoken  of  in  1  Cor.  2 :  6,  is  the  immediate  consciousness  of 
a  renewed  man.  It  is  experimental  knowledge.  Sin  is  de- 
scribed in  Scripture  as  voluntary  ignorance.  "  This  they 
willingly  are  ignorant  of,  that  by  the  word  of  God  the 
heavens  were  of  old,"  2  Pet.  3  :  5.  Christ  says  to  the  Jews : 
'^  If  I  had  not  come  and  spoken  unto  them  they  had  not  had 
sin :  "  the  sin,  namely,  of  ^^  not  knowing  him  that  sent  me," 
John  15 :  21, 22.  Sut  the  ignorance,  in  this  case,  was  a  will- 
ing ignorance.    They  desired  to  be  ignorant. 

Another  effect  of  original  sin  upon  the  understanding  as 
including  the  conscience  is :  (i)  Insensibility.  It  does  not 
render  conscience  extinct,  but  it  stupefies  it.  1  Tim.  4 :  2, 
'*  Having  cauterized  their  own  conscience."  (c)  Pollution. 
Titus  1 :  15,  ^^  Even  their  reason  (vovsi)  and  conscience 
{irwelS^i^)  are  polluted,"  or  stained  {fiefilavrai).  Bom. 
1 :  21,  "  They  became  vain  in  their  reasonings,"  or  specu- 
lations {SioKoyicfiou^).  The  pollution  of  reason  is  seen  in 
the  foolish  speculations  of  mythology.  The  myths  of  poly- 
theism ore  not  pure  reason.  The  pollution  of  conscience  is 
seen  in  remorse.  The  testifying  faculty  is  spotted  with 
guilt.  It  is  no  longer  a  '^  good  conscience : "  spoken  of  in 
Heb.  13 :  18  {koK^v  (nwC^aiv) ;  1  Pet.  3  :  16,  21 ;  1  Tim. 
1 : 5, 19 ;  Acts  23 : 1  {aweO^iv  atfo^riv) ;  nor  a  ^*  pure  con- 
science : "  mentioned  in  1  Tim.  3  : 9  (awel^i^  icdSapa) . 
It  is  an  ^^  evil  conscience"  {irovijpa  aui^iSfia-i^) :  a  conscience 
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needing  cleansing  bj  atoning  blood  ^'from  dead  works," 
Heb.  9 :  14.  Dead  works,  being  no  fulfilment  of  the  law, 
leave  the  conscience  perturbed  and  xmpacified. 

2.  Considered  with  respect  to  the  vnU^  original  sin  is : 
(a)  Enmity.  Bom.  8:6;  James  4:4,"  The  friendship  of 
the  world  is  enmity  towards  God ; "  Dent.  1 :  26,  "  They 
rebelled  against  God  ;"  Job  34 :  37 ;  Is.  1 : 1 ;  30 :  9  ;  45 
2 ;  Ezek.  12  : 2.  (J)  Hatred.  Rom.  1 :  29 ;  Ps.  89 :  23 
139:21;  Ex.  20:5;  Prov.  1:25;  5:12;  John  7:7;  15 
18,  23,  24.  {c)  Hardness  of  heart,  or  insensibility.  Ex.  7 
14,  22;  2King8  17:14;  Job  9:4;  Is.  63:17;  Dan.  5 
20;  John  12:20;  Acts  19  :  9  ;  Heb.  3  :  8,  15  ;  4:  7.  (d) 
Aversion.  John  5  :  40,  "  Ye  will  not "  {ov  ^cXiyrc),  ye 
are  disinclined  ;  Rev.  2  :  21.  (e)  Obstinacy.  Deut  31  : 
27,  "  stiff-necked  ; "  Ex.  32  :  9 ;  Ps.  75  :  5  ;  Is.  26 :  10  ; 
43 : 4 ;  Acts  7 :  51 ;  Rom.  10 :  21.  (/)  Bondage.  Jer.  13 : 
23;  Mark  3:23;  John  6:43,  44;  8:34;  Rom.  5:6; 
6  :  20  ;  7 :  9,  14,  18,  23  ;  8 :  7,  8  ;  9 :  16  ;  2  Pet  2  :  14. 

Original  sin,  considered  as  corruption  of  nature,  is  sin  in 
the  sense  of  guUL  ^^Dainnant  Pelagianos  et  alios,  qui 
vitium  origin  is  negant  esse  peccatum."  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion, II.  "  Every  sin,  both  original  and  actual,  being  a  trans- 
gression of  the  righteous  law  of  God  doth  in  its  own  nature 
bring  guilt  upon  the  sinner,  whereby  he  is  bound  over  to 
the  wrath  of  God,  and  made  subject  to  death,  temporal  and 
eternal."  Westminster  Confession,  VI.  vi.  "  Corruption 
of  nature  doth  remain  in  those  that  are  regenerated,  and 
although  it  be  through  Christ  pardoned  and  mortified,  yet 
both  itself  and  all  the  motions  thereof  are  truly  and  prop- 
erly sin."  Westminster  Confession,  VL  v.  The  Serai-Pel- 
agian, Papal,  and  Arminian  anthropologies  differ  from  the 
Augustinian  and  Eeformed,  by  denying  that  corruption  of 
nature  is  guilt.  It  is  a  physical  and  mental  disorder  leading 
to  sin,  but  is  not  sin  itself.' 

>Shedd:   History  of  Dootrine,  IL  85-42;  180-186;  On  RomaiiB,  7:15-17. 

HuUer :  Sin,  IL  400. 
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Corruption  of  nature  is  guilt  because:  {a)  The  sci-ipt- 
nres  do  not  distinguish  between  sin  proper,  and  improper. 
'AfLaprloj  as  denoting  the  principle  of  sin,  is  exchanged 
with  ircLpanrrtofJui^  denoting  the  act  of  sin,  and  vice  versa. 
Eoin.  5  :  13,  15,  16,  17, 19,  21.  (6)  "Aftapria  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  iin^vfila  and  adp^.  Bom.  7 :  7,  ^'  I  had  not  known  sin, 
except  the  law  had  said,  Thou  shalt  not  lust."  Eom.  8 : 3, 
5.  (c)  The  remainder  of  corruption  in  the  regenerate  are 
bated  as  sin  by  the  regenerate  himself,  Rom.  7 :  15 ;  and 
by  God,  who  slays  them  by  his  Spirit,  Kom.  8 :  13.  (d)  Evil 
desire  is  forbidden  in  the  tenth  commandment,  Ex.  20 :  17. 
Compare  1  John  2 :  16.  The  tenth  commandment,  which 
the  Septuagint  renders  8vtc  ejriSvfi'^a'ei^j  prohibits  that  in- 
ternal lusting  which  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  cor- 
rupt nature.  It  is  also  forbidden  by  Christ  in  his  expo- 
sition of  the  seventh  commandment.  Matt.  5  :  28.  1  John 
3 :  15,  "  Whosoever  hateth  his  brother  is  a  murderer."  (e) 
Corruption  of  nature  is  guilt,  because  it  is  the  inclination  of 
the  will.  It  is  "  voluntary  "  though  not  "  volitionary."  It 
is  conceded  that  the  inclination  to  murder  is  as  traly  culpa- 
ble as  the  act  of  murder.  ^^  The  thought  (purpose,  raT)  of 
foolishness  is  sin,"  Prov.  24 :  9.  (/*)  CoiTuption  of  nature 
is  guilt,  upon  the  principle  that  tlie  cause  must  have  the 
same  predicates  as  its  effects.  If  actual  transgressions  are 
truly  and  properly  sin,  then  the  evil  heart  or  inclination 
which  prompts  them  must  be  so  likewise.  If  the  stream  is 
bitter  water,  the  fountain  must  be  also.  If  the  murderer's 
act  is  guilt,  then  the  murderer's  hate  is.  (g)  If  corruption 
of  nature,  or  sinful  disposition  is  not  guilt,  then  it  is  an 
extenuation  and  excuse  for  actual  transgressions.  These 
latter  ai-e  less  blameworthy,  if  the  character  which  prompts 
them  and  renders  their  avoidance  more  difficult  is  not  self- 
determined  and  culpable.  (A)  If  corruption  of  nature  is 
not  culpable,  it  is  impossible  to  assign  a  reason  why  the 
dying  infant  needs  redemption  by  atoning  blood.  Christ 
came  ^*  by  water  and  blood ; "  that  is,  with  both  expiat- 
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ing  and  sanctifying  power.  1  John  5:6.  But  if  there 
be  no  goilt  in  natural  depravity,  Christ  comes  to  the  in- 
fant "  by  water  only,"  and  not "  by  blood ; "  by  sanctifica* 
tion,  and  not  by  justification.  Infant  redemption  implies 
that  the  infant  has  guilt  as  well  as  pollution.  The  infant 
has  a  rational  soul ;  this  soul  has  a  will ;  this  will  is  in- 
clined; this  inclination,  like  that  of  an  adult,  is  centred 
on  the  creature  instead  of  the  Creator.  This  is  culpable, 
and  needs  pardon.  It  is  also  pollution,  and  needs  removal. 
(i)  God  forgives  original  sin  as  well  as  actual  transgres- 
sion, when  he  bestows  the  "  remission  of  sins."  The  "  car- 
nal mind,"  or  the  enmity  of  the  heart  is  as  great  an  of- 
fence against  his  excellence  and  honor,  as  any  particular 
act  that  issues  from  it.  Indeed,  if  thei-e  be  mutual  good- 
will between  two  parties  an  occasional  outward  offence  is 
less  serious.  "  Suppose,"  says  Thirlwall  (Letters,  p.  46), 
''  two  friends  really  loving  one  another,  but  liable  now  and 
then  to  quarrel.  They  may  easily  forgive  the  occasional 
offence,  because  their  habitual  disposition  is  one  of  mutual 
good- will;  but  should  the  case  be  the  reverse — hatred 
stifled,  but  occasionally  venting  itself  by  unfriendly  acts — 
how  little  would  it  matter  though  they  should  forget  the 
particular  offence,  if  the  enmity  should  continue  at  the 
bottom  of  the  heart."  This  illustrates  the  guilt  of  sin  as 
a  state  of  the  heart  towards  God,  and  the  need  of  its  for- 
giveness and  removal. 

With  the  Scriptures,  the  theologians  assert  that  corrup- 
tion of  nature  is  sin.  "  We  must  not  only  abstain  from 
evil  deeds,  but  even  from  the  desire  to  do  them.  Christ 
commanded  not  only  to  abstain  from  things  forbidden  by 
the  law,  but  even  from  longing  after  them.  Our  Lord  for- 
bade concupiscence  itself,  as  well  as  the  act  of  adultery." 
Irenaeus :  Contra  Haereses,  IV.  xiii.  "  The  command  not 
to  lust  condemns  the  beginnings  of  sin,  that  is,  unruly  de- 
sires and  wishes,  no  less  than  overt  acts."  TertuUian :  De 
Pndicitia.     Augustine,  according  to  Turrettin  (IX.  i.  8),  de- 
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fines  sin  to  be  ^'  aliqnid  ooneapitnm^  dictum,  factum,  contra 
l^m  deL"  Augustine,  according  to  Calvin  (Institutes  III. 
iiL  10),  "  sometimes  denominates  ooncnpiscence  infirmity, 
teaching  that  it  becomes  sin  in  cases  where  action  or  consent 
is  added  to  the  conception  of  the  mind;  but  sometimes 
he  denominates  it  sin ;  as  when  he  sajs,  *  Paul  gives  the 
appellation  of  sin  to  this  from  which  all  sins  proceed ;  that 
is,  to  carnal  concupiscence.' "  ^'  If  lust  wliich  wars  against 
the  soul  (1  Pet.  2 :  11)  be  ahreadj  sin  (Ex.  20 :  17 ;  Matt. 
5 :  28),  then  must  the  act  of  sin  be  regarded  as  augmenting 
its  degree."  Kitzsch :  Christian  Doctrine,  §  111.  ^'Bj 
the  precept  concerning  the  tree  of  knowledge,  man  was 
taught  that  Ood  is  Lord  of  all  things,  and  that  it  is  unlaw- 
ful even  to  desire,  but  with  his  leave.  Man's  true  happi- 
ness is  placed  in  God  alone,  and  nothing  is  to  be  desired 
but  with  submission  to  him."  Witsius :  Covenants,  I.  iii. 
21.  Hales,  quoted  bj  Davenant  (Allport's  Trans.,  II.  214), 
says  that  ^^  the  irregular  pleasure  proceeding  from  the  sen- 
sualized mind,  inasmuch  as  it  is  coiTupt,  is  sin ;  because  it 
ought  to  have  been  subject  to  reason,  and  moves  in  an  un- 
due manner  contrary  to  reason."  Owen  (Justification, 
XVII.)  says :  "  To  root  out  the  pernicious  error  of  self- 
righteousness,  our  Lord  gives  the  spiritual  intention  of  the 
law,  and  declares:  L  That  the  law  had  regard  to  the  regu- 
lation of  the  heart  with  all  its  first  motions  and  actings. 
For  he  asserts  that  the  first  motions  of  concupiscence^ 
though  not  consented  to,  much  less  actually  accomplished, 
are  directly  forbidden  in  the  law.  This  he  doth  in  his  ex- 
position of  the  seventh  commandment.  2.  He  declares  the 
penalty  of  the  law  upon  the  least  sin  to  be  hell-fire,  in  his 
assertion  of  causeless  anger  to  be  forbidden  in  the  sixth 
commandment."  ^^  Have  we,"  says  Calvin  (Institutes,  IL 
TiiL  58),  ^'felt  any  evil  desire  in  our  heart  ?  we  are  already 
guilty  of  concupiscence,  and  are  become  at  once  transgres- 
sors of  the  law ;  because  the  Lord  forbids  us  not  only  to  plan 
and  attempt  anything  that  would  prove  detrimental  to  an- 
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other,  but  even  to  be  stunolated  and  agitated  with  con- 
capiecence.  The  cm*se  of  Ood  always  rests  on  the  trans- 
gression of  the  law.  We  have  no  reason,  therefore,  to 
exempt  even  the  most  trivial  emotions  of  concupiscence 
from  the  sentence  of  death."  Says  BuUinger :  ^^  Lex  ^  ne 
concupiscito '  inquit.  Itaqne  et  si  cupiditate,  quae  te  incen- 
dit,  non  assentiaris,  ipse  tamen  camis  tnae  impetus  pecca- 
tumest." 

The  position  that  original  sin  is  vohmtary  inclination  has 
been  maintained  in  anthropology,  from  the  beginning  of 
speculation  upon  the  subject.  Augustine  argues  as  follows 
with  Julian :  ^^  Says  Julian,  ^  If  sin  is  from  will,  then  it  is 
an  evil  will  that  produces  sin ;  but  if  from  nature,  then  an 
evil  nature  produces  sin.'  I  quickly  reply  that  sin  is  from 
will.  Then  he  asks,  ^  whether  original  sin  is  also  from  will  I ' 
I  answer,  certainly,  original  sin  also ;  because  this  was 
transmitted  from  the  will  of  the  first  man."  De  Kuptiis, 
II.  xxviii.  2.  Turrettin  defines  sin  as  "inclinatio,  actio, 
vel  omissio  pugnans  cum  lege  dei."  Institutio,  IX.  i.  8. 
TJrsinus,  speaking  of  corruption  of  nature  in  infants,  says 
that  "  infants  want  not  the  faculty  of  will,  and  though 
in  act  they  do  not  will  sin,  yet  they  will  it  by  inclina- 
tion." Christian  Religion,  Original  Sin,  Q.  7.  Eivetus 
asserts  that  '^  concnpiscentia  est  inclinatio  voluntaria."  Ex- 
plicatio  Decalogi,  verse  15.  "William  of  Auxerre,  quoted 
by  Davenant  (Allport's  Trans.,  II.  214),  asserts  that  "  the 
movement  of  wrong  desire  in  man  is  a  voluntary  act,  and 
it  is  sin,  even  when  it  moves  before  the  reason  has  had 
time  to  exercise  its  judgment."  Says  Chamocke  (Holiness 
of  God,  p.  476),  "  there  is  no  sin  but  is  in  some  sort  volun- 
tary ;  voluntary  in  the  root,  or  voluntary  in  the  branch ; 
voluntary  by  an  immediate  act  of  the  will  [volition],  or 
voluntary  by  a  general  or  natural  inclination  of  the  will 
[self-determination] .  That  is  not  a  crime,  to  which  a  man 
is  violenced  without  any  concuiTcnce  of  the  faculties  of  the 
soul  to  that  act."    Says  Owen  (Vindiciae,  VI.) :  "  Original 
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sin,  &6  peccatum  originans,  was  Toluntarj  in  Adam  ;  and  as 
it  is  originatnm  in  ns,  is  in  onr  wills  habitaally  [as  a  habi- 
tus], and  not  against  them,  in  any  actings  of  it  or  them. 
The  effects  of  it,  in  the  coining  of  sin  and  in  the  thoughts 
of  men's  hearts,  are  all  voluntary."  Compare  IndweDing 
Sin,  VI.  xii.  Says  Howe  (Oracles,  II.  xxiv.),  "  We  must 
understand  that  an  evil  inclination,  or  a  depraved  nature,  is 
that  which  doth  first  violate  the  law  of  God  ;  and  so  that 
it  is  not  infelicity  only  to  be  ill-inclined,  but  it  is  sin  :  sin 
in  the  highest  and  most  eminent  sense  thereof.  It  is  the 
habitual  frame  and  bent  of  the  soul  which  the  law  of  God 
doth  in  the  first  place  direct.  So  that  the  empoisoned  nat- 
ure of  man,  the  malignity  of  the  heart  and  soul,  is  that 
which  makes  the  first  and  principal  breach  upon  the  law  of 
God." 

It  must  be  remembered  that  sin  in  its  entire  history  is 
inclination  and  ^df^deterrnmation.  While  it  is  true  that 
the  first  sin  of  Adam  is  the  fall  of  the  human  race,  and 
decides  its  eternal  destiny  apart  from  redemption,  yet  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  after  the  first  act  of  Adam,  all 
self-determination  ceases.  Original  sin,  as  corruption  of 
nature  in  each  individual,  is  only  the  continuation  of  the 
first  inclining  away  from  God.  The  self-determination  of 
the  human  will  from  God  to  the  creature,  as  an  ultimate 
end,  did  not  stop  short  off  with  the  act  in  Eden,  but  goes 
right  onward  in  every  individual  of  Adam's  posterity,  until 
regeneration  reverses  it.  As  progressive  sanctification  is 
the  continuation  of  that  holy  self-determination  of  the  human 
will  which  begins  in  its  regeneration  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  so 
the  progressive  depravation  of  the  natural  man  is  the  con- 
tinuation of  that  sinful  self-detennination  of  the  human 
will  which  began  in  Adam's  transgression. 

In  connection  with  the  doctrine  that  the  corruption  of 
nature  is  the  same  as  the  free  inclination  of  the  wiU,  a 
position  of  Edwards  is  sometimes  misunderstood  and  mis- 
applied.    Edwards  (Will,  IV.  i.)  asserts  that  "  the  virtuous- 
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ness  or  vicioasDess  of  a  disposition  consists  not  in  the  ori- 
gin or  ocmse  of  it,  but  in  the  nature  of  it."  This  position 
cannot  bo  understood  without  taking  into  view  the  error 
which  Edwards  was  combating.  He  was  opposing  the 
view  of  Arminian  writers,  Taylor,  Whitby  and  others,  that 
a  disposition  or  inclination  cannot  be  chargeable  as  guilt 
unless  it  has  been  originated  by  a  voUiionary  act  preced- 
ing it.  Their  doctrine  of  the  will  implied  that  inclination 
can  be  produced  by  volition,  and  must  be,  in  order  to  re- 
sponsibility for  the  inclination.  This  Edwards  denies.  "  It 
is  agreeable,"  he  says,  ^^  to  the  natural  notions  of  mankind 
that  moral  evil,  with  its  desert  of  dislike  and  abhorrence, 
and  all  its  other  ill-deservings,  consists  in  a  certain  deform- 
ity in  the  nature  of  certain  dispositions  of  the  heart  and 
acts  of  the  will ;  4ind  not  in  the  deformity  of  something  ehe^ 
diverse  from  the  very  thing  itself  which  deserves  abhor- 
rence, supposed  to  be  the  cadse  of  it."  That  is  to  say,  the 
disposition  of  the  heart,  or  inclination  of  the  will,  is  in  its 
own  quality  and  nature  an  evil  disposition,  and  does  not  get 
its  evil  quality  from  "  something  else  " — namely  a  volition 
that  went  before  it,  and  caused  it.  If  a  man  is  inclined  or 
disposed  to  sin,  this  inclination  or  disposition  is  itself  sin. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  he  should,  previously  to  the  inclin- 
ing, resohe  to  incline,  or  choice  to  incline,  in  order  that  the 
inclination  should  be  sinful.  The  inclining  itself  is  sin  and 
guilt.  ^^  Thus,  for  instance,"  he  says,  ^^  ingratitude  is  hate- 
ful and  worthy  of  dispraise,  according  to  common  sense,  not 
because  something  as  bad,  or  worse  than  ingratitude,  was 
the  cause  that  produced  it ;  but  because  it  is  hateful  in  it- 
self by  its  own  inherent  deformity.  So  the  love  of  virtue 
is  amiable,  and  worthy  of  praise,  not  merely  because  some- 
thing else  went  before  this  love  of  virtue  in  our  minds 
which  caused  it  to  take  place  there  (for  instance  our  own 
choice  [volition] — ^we  chose  to  love  virtue,  and  by  some 
method  or  other  wrought  ourselves  into  the  love  of  it),  but 
because  of  the  amiableness  and  condecency  of  such  a  disposi- 
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Hon  and  inclination  of  the  heart."  In  other  words,  Edwards 
here  teaches  that  a  man  does  not  choose  to  incline,  bat  he 
inclines ;  he  does  not  choose  to  love,  but  he  loves.  The 
first  thing  in  the  order  is  not  a  volition,  and  then  after  this 
a  disposition  or  inclination ;  bat  the  first  thing  is  a  disposi- 
tion or  inclination,  and  then  a  volition. 

Now  it  is  only  with  reference  to  ths  relation  of  a  volition 
to  a  disposition  or  i/ndvnation^  that  Edwards  lays  down  the 
position  that  ^^  the  virtnonsness  or  vicionsness  of  a  disposi- 
tion lies  not  in  the  origin  of  it,  bat  in  the  natnre  of  it."  He 
does  not  carry  the  position  any  farther  than  this.  When 
the  volition  is  left  oat  of  the  account,  and  only  the  disposi- 
tion or  inclination  is  considered,  Edwards  teaches  that  this 
mast  have  a  free  origin,  or  else  it  is  not  sin.  The  whole 
purpose  of  his  celebrated  argument  to  prove  that  Adam  and 
his  posterity  were  one  agent  in  the  origin  of  sin  is,  to  show 
how  the  sinful  disposition  is  the  working  of  spontaneity,  or 
unforced  inclination.  When  it  comes  to  that  act  of  will  by 
which  man  inclines  to  sin,  Edwards  affirms  that  man  is  the 
self-moved  and  guilty  actor  and  author  of  it.  Ih  his  treat- 
ise on  the  Will  (IV.  i.),  he  remarks  as  follows :  "  If  any 
shall  stiU  object  and  say :  Why  is  it  not  necessary  that  the 
cause  should  be  considered  in  order  to  determine  whether 
anything  be  worthy  of  blame  or  praise  ?  Is  it  agreeable  to 
reason  and  common  sense,  that  a  man  is  to  be  praised  or 
blamed  for  that  which  he  is  not  the  cause  or  author  of,  and 
has  no  hand  in?  I  answer,  such  phrases  as  ^ being  the 
cause,'  'being  the  anthor,'  Miaving  a  hand  in,'  and  the 
like,  are  ambiguous.  They  are  most  vulgarly  understood 
for  being  the  designing  voluntary  [volitionary]  cause,  or 
cause  by  antecedent  choice  :  and  it  is  most  certain  that  men 
are  not  in  this  sense  the  causes  or  autliors  of  the  first  act  of 
their  wills  [i.e.,  of  their  inclination,  or  disposition],  in  any 
case ;  as  certain  as  anything  is  or  ever  can  be ;  for  nothing 
can  be  more  certain  than  that  a  thing  is  not  before  it  is, 
nor  a  thing  of  the  same  kind  before  the  first  thing  of  that 
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kind ;  and  bo  no  choice  before  the  first  choice.  As,  how- 
ever,  the  phrase  '  being  the  author '  may  be  understood,  not 
of  being  the  producer  by  an  antecedent  act  of  will  [i.e.,  a 
volition]  ;  but  as  a  person  may  be  said  to  be  the  author  of 
the  act  of  the  will  itself  by  his  being  the  immediate  agents 
or  the  being  that  is  a^sting^  or  in  the  exercise  of  that  act;  if 
the  phrase  ^  being  the  author '  is  used  to  signify  this^  then 
doubtless  common  sense  requires  men's  being  the  authors 
of  their  own  acts  of  will,  in  order  to  their  being  esteemed 
worthy  of  praise  or  dispraise  on  account  of  them.  And 
common  sense  teaches  that  they  must  be  the  authors  of  ex- 
ternal actions  in  the  former  sense,  namely,  their  being  the 
causes  of  them  by  an  act  of  will  or  choice  [volition],  in 
order  to  their  being  justly  blamed  or  praised ;  but  it  teaches 
no  such  thing  in  respect  to  the  internal  acts  of  will  them- 
selves." '  In  this  last  remark,  Edwards  concedes  that  a  voli- 
tion precedes  an  outward  act,  and  is  the  cause  of  it.  The 
Arminian  position  in  respect  to  volitionary  action  is  true 
up  to  this  point.  An  external  act  is  not  sinful  or  holy  un- 
less preceded  by  a  volition.  But  with  reference  to  that  in- 
ternal action  of  the  will  which  is  denominated  its  inclina- 
tion or  disposition,  he  holds  that  the  Arminian  position  is 
not  true.  There  is  no  need  of  a  volition  to  precede  this  in 
order  to  make  it  sinful  or  holy ;  but  it  is  so  in  its  own  nat- 
ure, because  it  is  the  spontaneity  of  the  man  ;  because  it  is 
the  action  of  ^^  the  immediate  agent,  or  the  being  that  is 
acting,  or  in  the  exercise  of  the  act."  * 

>  Edwards  defines  ixiolmation  aa  the  *^  leading  aefe"  of  the  will.  See  ante, 
p.  121. 

*  The  Arminian  and  the  GalTinistic  view  of  freedom  axe  contrasted  in  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  Edwards :  **  Natural  sense  does  not  place  the  moral  eyil  of 
volitions  and  dispositions  in  the  oanse  of  them,  but  the  nature  of  them.  An 
evil  thing's  being /rom  a  man  in  the  sense  of  from  something  antecedent  in  him, 
is  not  essential  to  the  original  notion  we  have  of  blameworthiness ;  but  it  is  its 
being  the  choice  of  the  heart.  When  [on  the  other  hand]  a  thing  is  JVom  a  man 
in  the  sense  that  it  is  firom  his  will  or  choice,  he  is  to  blame  for  it  because  his 
will  in  in  it:  so  far  as  the  will  is  in  it  blame  is  in  i/,  and  no  further.  Neither 
do  we  go  any  further  in  our  notion  of  blame,  to  inquire  whether  the  bad  will  be 
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When  the  question  is  asked :  Is  man  the  responsible  au- 
thor of  his  sinful  inclination  not  by  an  antecedeut  volition 
to  incline,  but  by  a  present  actual  incliuing,  Edwards  an- 
swers in  the  affirmative.  ^^  As  a  person  may  be  said  to  be 
the  author  of  the  act  of  the  will  itself,  not  by  an  antecedent 
act  of  will  [i.e.,  by  a  foregoing  volition],  but  by  his  being 
the  immediate  (J^ent,  or  the  being  that  is  acting,  or  in  the 
exercise  of  that  act ;  if  the  phrase  *  being  the  author '  is 
used  to  signify  this,  then,  doubtless,  common  sense  re- 
quires men's  being  the  authors  of  their  own  acts  of  will,  in 
order  to  their  being  esteemed  worthy  of  praise  or  dispraise 
on  account  of  them." 

Edwards^s  objection  to  the  doctrine  that  the  will  chooses 
to  choose,  or  chooses  its  choices :  namely,  that  it  supposes 
'^  a  choice  before  the  first  choice,"  and  that  this  is  as  absurd 
as  that  ^^  a  thing  is  before  it  is,"  or  that  there  is  ^^  a  thing 
of  the  same  kind  before  the  first  thing  of  the  same  kind," 
implies  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  '^  first  choice."  But 
since  he  employed  the  term  "  choice "  indiscriminately  to 
include  all  the  action  of  the  will,  the  Jirst  choice  with  him 
meant  an  inclination  or  disposition  of  the  will,  not  a  voli- 
tion (proper).  There  is  no  action  of  the  will  that  precedes 
its  inclination  or  disposition.  Consequently  this  is  the 
primary  action,  the  "  first  choice  "  of  the  will.  The  other 
action  of  the  will  in  volitions  (proper)  is  second  choice. 
This  "  first  choice  "  of  the  will  in  spontaneously  inclining, 
Edwards  denominates  a  "  leading  act,"  an  "  original  act," 
the  ^^Jlrst  determining  act."  Will,  III.  iv.  The  word  "  act" 
in  this  instance  means  activitj/y  or  self-motion,  or  self-deter- 
mination :  not  in  the  Arminian  sense  of  self-determination, 
which  is  a  volition  coupled  with  power  to  the  contrary,  and 
is  really  indetermination  not  self-determination,  but  self- 
determination  in  the  Calvinistic  sense  of  spontaneously  in- 

/hMn  a  bad  wiU :  there  is  no  ooniideratioii  of  the  original  of  that  bad  wiU :  be- 
oanee,  aooording  to  onr  natnial  apprehension,  blame  originaUy  oonBiBte  in  it " 
[Le.,  the  bad  will].    WiU,  rob  fine :  Works,  H  174 
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clining,  or  in  the  sense  of  '^  the  immediate  agent,  or  the 
being  that  is  acting,  or  in  the  exercise  of  the  act,"  as  Ed- 
wards phrases  it. 

Again,  that  Edwards  held  the  inclination  or  disposition 
of  the  will  to  be  voluntary  agency,  is  proved  by  his  posi- 
tion that  the  inclination  or  disposition  is  an  object  either  of 
command  or  of  prohibition.  A  man  is  commanded  to  have 
a  holy  inclination,  and  forbidden  to  have  a  sinfnl  one.  He 
is  so  commanded,  when  he  is  commanded  to  love  God  with 
all  his  heart.  Love  is  inclination.  He  is  prohibited  from 
having  a  sinfnl  inclination,  when  he  is  prohibited  from  lost 
in  any  form.  The  tenth  commandment  prohibits  a  sinful 
inclination.  Bat  commands  and  prohibitions  are  addressed 
to  the  will,  and  require  or  forbid  something  that  is  truly 
voluntary.  The  following  is  the  phraseology  of  Edwards 
upon  this  point :  "  The  will  itself  [i.e.,  the  inclination  of 
the  will],  and  not  only  those  actions  which  are  the  effects 
of  the  will  [inclination],  is  the  proper  object  of  precept  or 
command.  That  is,  such  or  such  a  state  or  act  of  men's 
wills  is  in  many  cases  properly  required  of  them  by  com- 
mand ;  and  not  merely  those  alterations  in  the  state  of  their 
bodies  or  minds  only  that  are  consequences  of  volition." 
Again  he  remarks,  ^^  the  will  itself  [i.e.,  the  inclination]  may 
be  required,  and  the  being  of  a  good  will  is  the  most  proper, 
direct,  and  immediate  subject  of  command."  Will,  IH. 
iv. ;  IV.  xiii. 

It  is  important  to  notice,  by  reference  to  the  connection, 
in  what  sense  Edwards  uses  the  term  "  choice  "  or  **  voli- 
tion." Sometimes  the  term  denotes  volition  in  distinction 
from  inclination ;  sometimes  it  denotes  inclination  consid- 
ered as  voluntary  agency.  Had  he  appropriated  the  terms 
"  choice  "  and  "  volition  "  to  only  one  form  of  the  will's  ac- 
tivity, he  would  have  been  less  liable  to  misapprehension. 
The  charge  of  fatalism  urged  by  some  against  Edwards 
arises  from  a  failure  to  observe,  that  while  Edwards  taught 
that  volitions  necessarily  agree  with  the  inclination  and 
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\iave  no  power  over  it,  he  also  tanght  that  the  indmation 
itself  is  free  not  necessitated  agency.  In  the  instance  of  a 
holy  inclination,  it  was  either  created,  or  re*created  by  Ood. 
In  the  instance  of  a  sinful  inclination,  it  was  self -origiuated 
in  the  fall  of  Adam.  The  inclination  of  the  will  is  free 
spontaneity  in  both  instances.  In  'the  former,  it  results 
from  God  working  in  the  will  to  will ;  in  the  latter,  it  is 
the  will  in  its  solitary  self-motion. 

The  dictum  of  Edwards  to  which  we  have  referred  is 
misapplied,  sometimes,  by  writers  whose  view  of  si'  d 
the  will  is  substantially  that  of  Edwards.  They 
that  a  man  is  responsible  for  his  sinful  volitions,  becau 
they  issue  from  his  sinful  inclination ;  but  when  asked 
why  a  man  is  responsible  for  his  sinful  inclination,  instead 
of  answering  that  this  had  a  free  and  self-determined  ori- 
gin in  Adam,  they  take  refuge  in  the  dangerous  posi- 
tion that  the  sinfulness  of  an  inclination  does  not  depend 
upon  its  origin,  but  upon  its  nature,  and  that  it  is  of  no 
consequence  how  it  originated.  ^^  Malignity  is  evil,  and 
love  is  good,  whether  conoreatedy  innate,  acquired,  or  in- 
fu9ed.  A  malignant  being  is  a  sinful  being,  if  endowed 
with  reason,  whether  he  was  so  made  or  so  hom?^  Hodge : 
Theology,  11.  808.  In  this  statement,  holiness  and  sin 
are  made  to  hold  pi^ecisely  the  same  relation  to  God  and 
the  human  will,  when  in  fact  they  hold  totally  different 
relations.  All  four  of  these  adjectives  will  apply  to 
"  love,"  but  only  two  of  them  to  "  malignity :  *'  namely, 
'^ innate"  and  ^^ acquired."  God  creates  a  holy  inclina- 
tion or  disposition,  whenever  he  creates  a  holy  will  in 
man  or  angel ;  and  he  re-creates  a  holy  inclination  when- 
ever he  r^enerates  a  sinner.  Holiness  is  good  and  meri- 
torious, ^^  whether  concreated,  innate,  acquired,  or  infused." 
Bnt  then  it  is  meritorious  only  in  a  tdatvoe  sense.  Since 
Gk>d  is  the  ultimate  author  of  holiness  in  both  the  crea- 
tion and  the  regeneration  of  the  will,  to  him  belongs  the 
g^ory  of  it  Man  is  not  the  originating  agent,  when  holy 
Vol.  n.— 14 
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inclination  is  the  instance.  God  works  in  him  to  will.  But 
the  case  is  wholly  different  in  the  instance  of  an  evil  dispo- 
sition or  inclination.  Man  is  the  sole  author,  here.  The 
demerit  here  is  absolute,  not  relative.  The  doctrine  of 
created  holiness  is  true,  but  not  of  created  sin  ;  of  infused 
holiness,  but  not  of  infused  sin.  To  say  that  God  can 
"  create "  and  ^^  infuse  "  a  malignant  inclination,  is  to  con- 
tradict the  explicit  teaching  of  Scripture  which  asserts  that 
God  cannot  sin,  and  that  he  hates  sin  with  an  infinite  ha- 
tred. God  cannot  create  and  infuse  what  he  hates  and  pun- 
ishes. And  it  shocks  alike  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  nat- 
ural man,  and  the  holy  reverence  of  the  renewed  man.  An 
evil  inclination  may  be  "  innate,"  and  "  acquired."  But  it 
cannot  be  "  created  "  or  "  infused."  There  may  be  a  crea- 
ted merit,  but  not  a  created  demerit.  God  can  create  and 
infuse  holiness,  but  not  sin. 

The  testimony  of  Scripture  and  of  consciousness  is  to  this 
effect.  When  David,  in  the  fifty-first  psalm,  is  brought  to 
a  sense  of  the  wickedness  of  his  heart,  or  sinful  disposition, 
he  never  dreams  of  referring  this  disposition  to  God  as  its 
creator  and  author.  He  imputes  his  inborn  depravity  to 
himself.  He  acknowledges  that  the  demerit  of  it  is  abso- 
lute. It  is  the  creature's  agency,  and  the  creature's  only. 
He  describes  it  as  "  innate,"  but  not  as  "  created  "  or  "  in- 
fused  "  by  God.  He  derives  it  from  his  mother,  but  not 
from  his  Maker.  But  when  David  rejoiced  over  his  own 
holy  disposition,  and  that  of  the  people,  to  honor  God  in 
the  erection  of  a  temple,  his  utterance  is  very  different. 
^^  Who  am  I,  and  what  is  my  people  that  we  should  be  able 
to  offer  so  willingly  after  this  sort  ?  For  all  things  come  of 
thee,  and  of  thine  own  have  we  given  thee."  1  Chron.  29 : 
14. 

Because  holiness  can  be  created  and  infused,  it  does  not 
follow  that  sin  can  be,  unless  it  can  be  shown,  first,  that 
the  demerit  of  sin  is  only  a  relative  demerit,  as  the  merit 
of  holiness  is  only  a  relative  and  gracious  merit ;  and,  sec- 
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ondlj,  that  God's  creative  agency  can  be  exerted  in  the 
origination  of  sin  in  the  same  manner  that  it  is  in  the  orig- 
ination of  holiness:  namely,  by  direct  spiritual  efficiency 
and  operation. 

When  it  is  said  that  '^  malignity  is  evil,"  it  is  meant  of 
conrse  that  it  is  morally  evil,  i.e.,  damnable  and  punishable. 
The  punishableness  of  it,  is  what  constitutes  it  evil.  It  is 
not  evil  in  the  sense  that  poverty  or  sickness  are  evils.  To 
say,  therefore,  that  such  a  form  of  evil  as  sin  can  be  under- 
stood without  looking  at  the  origin  of  it,  is  self-contradic- 
tory. A  malignant  disposition  is  morally  evil,  that  is  dam- 
nable and  punishable,  only  in  case  it  is  ffidlt.  If  it  is  mis- 
fortune, it  is  not  moral  evil  at  all.  If  therefore  it  is  not 
the  product  of  the  human  will  solely,  but  the  product  of 
God  working  in  the  human  will ;  if  it  is  ^'  created  "  and 
"  infused ; "  it  is  certainly  neither  damnable  nor  punish- 
able. Auctor  mali  non  ultor  mali.  It  is  no  answer  to  say 
that  a  holy  disposition  is  commendable  and  rewardable,  and 
yet  this  is  created  and  infused.  The  merit  in  this  case,  we 
repeat,  is  gracious  and  pactional,  and  does  not  rest  upon  any 
absolute  and  primary  obligation  in  God  to  reward.  God  in 
this  case  rewards  his  own  grace,  and  his  own  work  in  his 
creature.  But  the  demerit  of  a  sinful  disposition  is  abso- 
lute, and  its  reward  necessary  ;  that  is,  resting  upon  an  ab- 
solute and  primary  obligation  in  God  as  just  to  punish  sin. 
God  in  this  case  does  not  punish  his  own  co-operating 
agency  in  a  creature's  will,  or  visit  with  judicial  infliction 
his  own  work. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  ^'  nature  "  of  man's  smfuL  in- 
clination or  disposition  cannot  be  determined  except  by 
knowing  its  "  origin."  If  it  originates  in  one  way,  it  is  not 
sin ;  if  in  another,  it  is  sin.  Suppose  that  a  judge  should  say 
to  a  jury :  "  You  are  not  to  look  at  the  origin  of  this  act  of 
killing,  but  only  at  the  nature  of  it ;  killing  a  man,  is  kill- 
ing a  man,  whatever  may  be  the  source  from  which  the  act 
originated."    The  reply  would  be,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
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determine  the  natnre  of  the  act  in  this  instance,  withont 
tracing  it  to  its  origin.  Killing  is  of  the  nature  of  murder, 
only  in  case  it  originates  in  a  murderous  inclination  and 
purpose.  The  natnre  depends  upon  the  origin.  In  like 
manner,  it  is  impossible  to  decide  that  a  particular  human 
disposition  or  inclination  is  of  a  culpable  and  damnable  nat- 
ure, until  it  has  been  decided  whether  Gkni  or  man  is  the 
author  of  it.  The  very  epithet  ^^  original,"  applied  to 
Adam's  first  sin,  implies  that  its  origin  is  a  feature  that  is 
vital  to  the  understanding  of  it ;  that  its  nature  cannot  be 
determined  but  by  examining  its  first  source.  The  term 
'^  original,"  when  applied  to  sin,  implies  that  it  originates 
in  man.  But  the  very  same  term,  when  applied  to  right- 
eousness, implies  that  it  originates  in  God.  ^^  In  all  agency, 
whether  of  good  or  evil,  much  is  wont  to  be  attributed  to 
this :  who  wwjhrst  in  it  ?  In  point  of  good,  the  blessed 
God  hath  no  competitor ;  he  is  the  undoubted  first  foun- 
tain of  all  good,  and  is  therefore  acknowledged  the  Su- 
preme Good.  In  point  of  evil  (viz.  moral)  there  is  none 
prior  to  the  devil,  who  is  therefore  eminently  called  the  evil 
or  wicked  one."    Howe :  Living  Temple,  II.,  viii. 

Original  sin  is  to  be  distinguished  from  indwelling  sin. 
The  latter  is  the  remainder  of  original  sin  in  the  regenerate. 
Its  workings  are  described  in  Bom.  7 :  14 — 8 :  27.  Shedd : 
Commentary,  in  loco.  It  is  not,  like  original  sin,  a  domi- 
nant and  increasing  principle  in  the  believer,  but  a  subju- 
gated and  diminishing  one.  Indwelling  sin  is  the  minu- 
endo  movement  of  sin.  ''  It  hath  a  dying  fall."  Original 
sin  is  the  crescendo  movement.  '^  Original  sin  does  not  re- 
main in  the  same  manner  after  regeneration  as  it  remained 
before ;  for  there  are  two  remarkable  differences.  In  the 
unregenerate,  it  occupies  all  the  faculties  of  the  eoxAjpeace- 
ahly^  and  rulea  in  their  mind,  will,  and  affections ;  but  in  the 
regenerate,  it  neither  dwells  peaceably,  because  grace  from 
above  is  infused  into  them,  which  daily  opposes  this  dis* 
ease,  and  more  and  more  expels  it  from  every  faculty  of  the 
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fionl ;  nor  does  it  rule  over  them,  becanse  grace  prevailing 
and  predominating  reatrainB  it  and  sends  it  as  it  were  nnder 
the  yoke.  The  other  diiference  is,  that  in  the  nnregenerate 
it  has  the  gnilt  of  eternal  death  annexed  to  it ;  but  in  the 
regenerate  it  is  absolved  from  this  f ruit,  for  the  sake  of 
Christ  the  mediator."  Davenant :  Justification,  XV.  Says 
Lather  (Table  Talk,  Of  Sins),  "  Original  sin  after  regener- 
ation is  like  a  wound  that  begins  to  heal ;  though  it  be  a 
wound,  yet  it  is  in  course  of  healing,  though  it  still  runs, 
and  is  sore.  So,  original  sin  remains  in  Christians  until 
they  die,  yet  itself  is  mortified  and  continually  dying.  Its 
head  is  crushed  to  pieces,  so  that  it  cannot  condemn  us." 
Indwelling  sin  is  denominated  '^the  law  in  (not  cf)  the 
membei*s,"  Bom.  7 :  23  ;  original  sin  is  denominated  ^^  the 
law  of  sin  and  death,"  Eom.  8  : 2. 

The  bondage  of  sin  is  defined  in  the  Westminster  Larger 
Catechism,  25.  It  describes  the  corruption  of  nature, 
called  original  sin  in  distinction  from  actual  transgression, 
as  that  corruption  "  whereby  man  is  utterly  indisposed,  dis- 
abled, and  made  opposite  to  all  that  is  spiritually  good." 
The  Westminster  Confession  describes  this  corruption  as 
that  ^^  whereby  we  are  utterly  indisposed,  disabled,  and 
made  opposite  to  all  good,  and  wholly  inclined  to  all  evil." 
The  symbols  of  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  churches  are 
equally  explicit  upon  this  point.'  For  the  Scripture  proof, 
see  ante,  p.  109. 

This  introduces  the  subject  of  the  moihVAty  to  good  of 
the  apostate  will,  respecting  which  the  following  particulars 
are  to  be  noted,  (a)  The  inability  relates  to  spiritual  good. 
{h)  The  inability  is  sdf-catised  and  volurUary. 

1.  In  the  Westminster  statement,  the  inability  and  op- 
position of  the  will  relates  to  all  that  is  ^'  spiritually  good." 
Spiritual  good  is  holiness,  and  holiness  is  supreme  love  of 
God  and  equal  love  of  man.    The  creed-statement  there- 

>CiJTiB:  Imtitatw,  H.  ii.  t.    Shedd :  BMarj  of  Dootrine,  H.  164-177; 
Tbedogiaa  BsaayB,  386-348;  Sermona  to  the  Natana  Maq.  Sermon  XL 
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fore  is,  that  apostate  man,  alone  and  of  himself,  is  unable 
to  love  God  with  all  his  soul,  and  his  neighbor  as  himself. 
He  cannot  start  such  an  affection  as  this  in  his  heart  He 
cannot  originate  within  his  will  an  inclination,  or  disposition 
that  is  "  spiritually  good."  The  inability  relates  to  volun- 
tary action,  in  distinction  from  volitionary ;  to  self-deter- 
mination to  an  ultimate  end,  in  distinction  from  the  choice 
of  particular  means. 

The  doctrine  in  question  does  not  imply  that  fallen  man 
is  unable  to  be  moral ;  but  that  he  is  unable  to  be  spiritual, 
holy,  and  religious.  St.  Paul  teaches  (Bom.  2 :  14)  that 
some  unregenerate  pagans  practise  morality ;  that  they  ^^  do 
by  nature  the  things  contained  in  the  law : "  that  is,  some 
things  contained  in  the  law  (rA  rot;  v6^iov)y  not  all  things.' 
Their  obedience  is  fractional  and  imperfect.  Under  the 
natural  stimulus  of  conscience,  thev  refrain  more  or  less 
from  vice,  and  live  more  or  less  virtuously,  as  compared 
with  others  around  them.  But  this  morality  is  not  supreme 
love  of  God,  and  perfect  obedience  of  his  law.  St.  Paul 
denies  that  these  virtuous  heathen  are  spiritually  good  and 
holy,  when  he  affirms  that,  if  tested  by  the  law  that  requires 
supreme  love  of  God,  "  every  mouth  must  be  stopped,  and 
all  the  world  become  guilty  before  God,"  Eom.  3 :  19 ;  that 
"  all  have  sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God," 
Bom.  3 :  23 ;  and  that  '^  there  is  none  righteous,  no,  not 
one,"  Bom.  3 :  10. 

Again,  this  inability  and  opposition  to  all  that  is  ^'  spirit- 
ually "  good,  does  not  imply  that  fallen  man  is  destitute  of 
certain  natural  and  instinctive  affections  that  are  attractive 
and  beneficent.'  First  in  the  list,  are  the  family  affections. 
The  love  of  the  parent  for  the  child,  of  the  children  for  the 
parents,  of  brothers  and  sisters  for  each  other,  is  an  amiable 


1  Had  St.  Paul  intended  to  teach  that  these  TirtaonB  heathen  do  all  things  re- 
quired by  the  law,  he  would  have  said  rhp  v6fjMw  iroi^  as  in  GaL  5 :  S. 

*  On  the  natural  instincts,  and  the  moral  and  religious  affections,  see  antei 
p.  119  sq. 
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sentiment,  and  oftentimes  leads  to  great  self-sacrifice.  But 
the  self-sacrifice  is  for  the  brother  or  sister,  not  for  God. 
Family  affection  may  and  often  does  exist  without  any  su- 
preme love  of  Gk>d.  It  may  and  often  does  lead  to  disobe- 
dience of  God.  The  workings  of  natural  affection  must  be 
subordinated  to  the  claims  of  Clirist,  in  order  to  become 
religions  affection,  or  ^^  spiritnally  good.''  ^^  He  that  loveth 
father  or  mother  more  than  me  is  not  worthy  of  me,"  Matt. 
11 :  87.  When  the  two  come  in  conflict,  the  instinctive 
hnman  affection  if  allowed  sway  is  positively  idolatrous  and 
irreligious. 

Secondly,  there  are  the  social  affections.  Man  is  instinct- 
ively interested  in  his  fellow-man,  and  performs  many  acts 
of  self-sacrifice  and  generosity  towards  him.  The  sailor  will 
share  his  last  crust  with  his  fellow-sailor ;  the  fireman  will 
risk  his  own  life  for  a  fellow-creature  whom  he  never  saw 
before,  and  will  never  see  again.  But  both  actions  may 
be  performed,  and  often  have  been,  by  one  who  takes  the 
name  of  God  in  vain,  and  breaks  every  other  commandment 
of  the  decalogue  whenever  he  is  tempted  to  it.  The  self- 
sacrifice  in  this  instance,  also,  is  for  man,  not  for  God.  The 
act  in  this  case  is  one  of  gallantry,  or  courage,  and  the  com- 
mon sense  of  man  never  denominates  it  a  spiritual  and  holy 
act.  Men  call  it  ^^  noble,"  and  reward  it  by  some  token  of 
admiration :  a  silver  cup,  or  a  purse  of  money.  They  would 
not  think  of  so  rewarding  a  spiritual  or  holy  act,  like  that 
of  the  martyr  who  dies  for  his  faith  in  Christ,  or  of  the 
missionary  who  lays  his  bones  among  the  savages  to  whom 
he  has  preached  the  gospel. 

Thirdly,  there  are  the  civil  affections.  Man  is  by  his 
constitution  a  political  animal,  as  Aristotle  denominates 
him.  He  is  interested  in  the  nation  and  country  to  which 
he  belongs,  by  reason  of  his  birth.  This  patriotic  feeling, 
like  the  social  and  family  affections,  rises  up  instinctively 
and  nnifohnly  in  every  man,  the  unregenerate  as  well  as 
regenerate.    This,  too,  like  the  others,  is  not  spiritual  and 
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holy  in  its  nature.  The  most  intense  patriotism  may  be 
accompanied  with  atheism,  and  unbelief,  and  immorality. 
Snch  patriotism  is  expressed  in  the  sentiment :  '^  My  conn- 
try,  right  or  wrong/' 

Fourthly,  the  aesthetic  feeling  is  not  spiritual  or  religions. 
A  love  for  the  beautiful  in  art  has  nothing  of  holy  virtue  in 
it.  ^^  Who  will  affirm  that  a  disposition  to  approve  of  the 
harmony  of  good  music,  or  the  beauty  of  a  square,  or  equi- 
lateral triangle,  is  the  same  with  true  holiness,  or  a  truly 
virtuous  disposition  of  mind."  Edwards :  Nature  of  Virtue. 
Good  taste  is  not  piety  and  religion.  A  refined  voluptuary 
is  oftentimes  a  good  judge  in  fine  art ;  and  even  a  coarse 
sensualist  may  be.  Turner,  one  of  the  first  painters  that 
England  has  produced,  was  an  example  of  the  latter.  Good 
taste  may  be  spiritualized  and  elevated,  by  being  associated 
with  and  subordinated  to  a  higher  affection.  But  until  this 
is  done,  it  is  of  the  earth  earthly.  It  terminates  only  on 
that  which  is  finite  and  temporal ;  and  anything  that  ter- 
minates solely  upon  earth  and  time  is  unspiritual  and  un- 
religious.  The  same  is  true  of  the  love  of  literature  and 
science.  Human  discipline  and  culture  is  not  holiness  of 
heart,  and  spirituality  of  mind. 

In  all  these  instances,  we  have  to  do  with  a  portion  of 
man's  constitution  that  is  outside  of  the  voluntary  nature. 
We  are  concerned  with  instinctj  using  the  tenn  in  a  wide 
sense,  not  with  will.  In  its  narrow  and  common  significa- 
tion, instinct  signifies  only  the  impulse  of  animal  nature  in 
brutes.  But  it  may  be  used  to  denote  all  the  constitutional 
impulses  of  human  nature.  Man  did  not  lose  aesthetic  im- 
pulse and  feeling  by  the  apostasy  of  his  will ;  neitlier  did 
he  lose  the  family,  the  social,  or  the  civil  affections.  When 
he  inclined  away  from  God  he  did  not  incline  away  from 
art,  from  science,  from  the  family-state,  from  society,  from 
government  and  country.  His  instinctive  and  constitu- 
tional interest  in  all  these  objects  continued  after  the  apos- 
tasy.   His  will  was  revolutionised,  but  not  his  instinctive 
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nature.  His  love  of  Gkxl  was  gone,  bnt  not  his  love  of 
family,  of  country,  of  beauty.  Man  continued  to  take 
pleasure  in  finite  objects  and  relations,  but  lost  delight  in 
infinite  and  eternal  objects  and  relations. 

The  foundation  of  all  these  affections  is  ryatM/ral  instinct^ 
not  will.  They  are  constitutional,  not  voluntary ;  physical, 
not  moral  Their  source  and  basis  is  physical,  using  the 
term  etymologically  and  broadly,  to  denote  that  which  be- 
longs to  the  ^i/<ri9,  or  created  nature  of  man.  The  family  af- 
fection is  founded  in  blood  and  lineage.  A  father  does  not 
love  and  toil  for  another  man's  sou.  The  patriotic  affec- 
tion springs  from  fiesh  and  birth.  An  Englishman  will  not 
lay  down  his  life  for  a  Frenchman.  Aristotle  notices  this. 
He  founds  the  state  upon  the  family,  and  the  family  he 
founds  upon  the  sexual  relation  and  affection,  which  mani- 
fests itself  ''not  through  voluntary  choice,  but  by  that 
natural  impulse  which  acts  both  in  plants  and  animals, 
namely,  the  desire  of  leaving  behind  them  others  like  them- 
selves." Politics,  I.  ii.  The  aesthetic  feeling,  also,  is 
fonnded  in  the  created  constitutional  nature,  but  in  the 
mental  not  the  animal  side  of  it.  It  does  not  depend,  like 
the  family  and  patriotic  affection,  on  affinity  in  blood  and 
birth. 

There  is  nothing  voluntary  in  the  love  of  a  parent  for  his 
child ;  in  the  love  of  a  citizen  for  his  country  ;  in  the  love 
of  the  artist  for  beauty.  They  are  not  the  inclination  of 
the  will.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  apostasy  of 
the  will  does  not  radically  change  them.  If  they  belonged 
to  the  will,  they  would  be  converted  into  their  contraries 
when  the  will  is.  When  man  began  to  be  destitute  of  love 
to  God,  he  would  begin  to  be  destitute  of  love  for  his  family, 
and  his  nation.  In  becoming  an  enemy  of  God  and  holi- 
ness, he  would  become  an  enemy  of  his  family,  of  society, 
and  of  culture  and  art.  In  becoming  disinclined  and  averse 
toward  the  Creator,  he  would  become  disinclined  and  averse 
toward  these  forms  of  the  creature  also. 
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2.  In  the  Westminster  statement,  the  disability  or  inabil- 
ity is  connected  with  the  disposition  and  inclination  of  the 
will.  Man  is  ^^  indisposed  to  all  spiritual  good,  and  inclined 
to  all  [spiritual]  evil."  It  follows  from  this,  that  the  cause 
and  seat  of  the  inability  in  question  is  in  the  action  and 
state  of  the  voluntary  faculty.  It  is  moral  or  wUlvng  in- 
ability. ^^Nam  servit  voluntas  peccato,  non  nolens  sed 
volens.  Etenim  voluntas  non  noluntas  dicitur."  Second 
Helvetic  Confession,  IX. 

In  denominating  it  ^^ moral"  inability,  it  is  not  meant 
that  it  arises  merely  from  habit,  or  that  it  is  not  ^^  nat- 
ural "  in  any  sense  of  the  word  nature.  A  man  is  some- 
times said  to  be  morally  unable  to  do  a  thing,  when  it  is 
very  difficult  for  him  to  do  it  by  reason  of  an  acquired  habit, 
but  not  really  impossible.  This  is  not  the  sense  of  the  word 
^'  moral "  when  applied  to  the  sinner's  inability  to  holiness. 
He  is  really  and  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word  impotent 
And  the  cause  of  this  impotence  is  not  a  habit  of  doing 
evil  which  he  has  formed  in  his  individual  life,  but  a  natu- 
ral disposition  which  he  has  inherited  from  Adam.  The 
term  "  moral,"  therefore,  when  applied  to  human  inability 
denotes  that  it  is  volurvtcMry^  in  distinction  from  created. 
Man's  impotence  to  good  does  not  arise  from  the  agency  of 
God  in  creation,  but  from  the  agency  of  man  in  apostasy. 

Whether,  therefore,  it  can  ever  be  called  "  natural "  in- 
ability, will  depend  upon  the  meaning  given  to  the  term 
"  nature."  {a)  If  "  nature  "  means  that  which  is  ci*eated  by 
Ood,  there  is  no  natural  inability  to  good  in  fallen  man.  But 
if  "  nature  "  means  "  natural  disposition,"  or  "natural  incli- 
nation," there  is  a  "  natural "  inability  to  good  in  fallen  man. 
Q>)  Again,  "  natural  "  sometimes  means  something  which 
is  bom  with  man,  in  distinction  from  that  which  he  acquires 
after  birth  ;  something  in  man  at  biii;h,  yet  not  caused  hy 
birth.  In  this  sense,  man's  inability  to  good  is  "  natural." 
It  is  innate  inability.  The  Scriptures  sometimes  employ 
the  word  in  this  sense.     1  Cor.  2 :  14^  "  The  natural  man 
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receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  neither  can 
he  know  them."  Eph.  2:3,  "  And  were  by  nature  (^vo-ct, 
by  birth)  children  of  wrath.*'  Ps.  61 : 6,  "  Conceived  in 
sin  and  shapen  in  iniquity."  In  this  last  passage,  "  con- 
ceived "  is  not  synonymous  with  ^^  created,"  and  must  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  it.  So,  also,  in  Kom.  9 :  11, 
"  The  children  being  not  yet  bom,"  does  not  mean,  "  The 
children  being  not  yet  created."  As  opposed,  therefore,  to 
what  is  natural  in  the  sense  of  created  by  God,  man's  inabil- 
ity is  moral,  not  natural ;  but  as  opposed  to  what  is  moral 
in  the  sense  of  acquired  by  habit,  man's  inability  is  natural. 
When  ^^  natural "  means  ^^  innate,"  we  assert  that  inability 
is  "  natural."  When  "  natural "  means  "  created,"  we  as- 
sert that  inability  is  ^^  moral,"  that  is,  voluntary. 

Owing  to  this  ambiguity  in  the  signification  of  the  terms 
^'  natural "  and  '^  moral;"  the  elder  Galvinistic  theologians 
did  not  use  either  term  exclusively,  to  denote  the  sinner's 
inability  to  good.  Sometimes  they  employ  one  and  some- 
times the  other,  and  explain  their  meaning.  The  symbols 
of  the  Lutheran  and  Galvinistic  churches  frequently  use  the 
word  ^^  natural,"  and  assert  entire  inability  with  great  de- 
cision and  unanimity.  '^  When  God  converts  a  sinner,  he 
freeth  him  from  his  natural  bondage  under  sin."  West- 
minster Gonfession,  IX.  iv.' 

The  elder  Edwards  differs  from  the  old  Galvinists  in 
two  particulars.  1.  In  refusing  to  denominate  the  bond- 
age of  the  human  will  '^natural  inability ; "  2.  In  denying 
that  ^'  moral  inability,"  by  which  term  exclusively  he  desig- 
nates the  sinner's  bondage,  is  ^^  inability  proper."  As  these 
positions  bring  Edwards  into  contradiction  with  himself, 
and  oi)en  the  way  for  a  different  anthropology  from  that 
contained  in  his  writings  generally,  and  particularly  in  his 
treatise  on  Original  Sin,  we  direct  attention  to  them.  His 
view  is  contained  in  the  following  statements :  '^  Natural 

>  Gompare  Foxmula  CcmMnnu  Helvetun,  BcL  Niemeyer,  787.  For  Tonet- 
<iii*a  aooonnt  of  the  dirtinction,  Me  Inaiitatioi  X.  W.  89L 
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inabili^fr  alone  is  properly  called  inabilitj."  Will,  Works, 
IL  104.  **No  inability  which  is  merely  moral  is  properly 
called  by  the  name  inability."    Will,  Works,  IL  103.' 

In  his  treatise  on  the  Will  (Works,  11. 104),  Edwards  de- 
fines "natural  inability''  as  the  want  of  the  requisite  men- 
tal faculties.  Consequently  *^  natural  abUAty^  for  him,  is 
the  possession  of  the  requisite  mental  faculties  viewed 
apwrt  from  their  moral  state  and  condition.  In  so  view- 
ing them,  he  differs  from  the  elder  Calvinists,  who  regarded 
a  mental  faculty  and  its  moral  condition  as  inseparable. 
Edwards  conceives  of  the  will  abstractly  and  separate  from 
its  inclination,  and  as  so  conceived  contends  that  it  is  ''  nat- 
urally able  "  to  obey  the  law  of  God.  The  elder  Calvinists 
denied  that  the  will  can  be  so  conceived  of. 

^^  Natural  inability,"  says  Edwards,  "  arises  from  the  want 
of  natural  capacity,  or  from  external  hindrance."  A  man 
would  be  naturally  unable  to  obey  the  divine  law,  if  he 
were  destitute  of  any  of  the  faculties  of  the  human  soul,  or 
if  he  were  prevented  from  obeying  the  divine  law  by  ex- 
ternal force.  Kow,  argues  Edwards,  inasmuch  as  man  is 
not  destitute  of  either  understanding  or  will,  and  is  not 
compelled  to  sin  by  outward  circumstances  or  by  another 
being,  it  cannot  be  said  that  man  is  naturally  unable  to 
obey  the  divine  law.  This  is  true  of  the  fallen  man  as 
well  as  of  the  unf  alien. 

Again,  Edwards  defines  "  natural  inability  "  with  refer- 
ence to  inclination  or  disposition.  If  a  man  is  inclined  to 
do  a  thing  and  is  prevented,  he  is  naturally  unable.  "  We 
are  said,"  he  remarks  (Will,  Works,  II.  15),  "  to  be  natur- 
ally unable  to  do  a  thing  when  we  cannot  do  it  if  we  will 
[i.e.,  are  inclined],  because  what  is  most  commonly  called 
nature  does  not  allow  of  it,  or  because  of  some  impeding 

1  On  page  lOS  (WarlcB,  11. )«  Edwards,  howeyer,  8p«aks  donbtfally  on  tbfa 
point :  **  iQT  moral  inabUity  oan  truly  be  called  inability.*^  Compare  his  doubt 
whether  it  is  proper  to  caU  God  a  part  of  **  being  in  general'*  See  Natuie  and 
Definition  of  God.    Vol  I  p.    91  aq. 
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defect  or  obstacle  that  is  extrinsic  to  the  will,  either  in  the 
faculty  of  understanding,  constitution  of  bodj,  or  external 
objects/' 

There  are  two  criticisms  to  be  made  upon  this  statement. 
1.  In  the  first  place,  if  '^  the  impeding  defect  or  obstacle  in 
the  faculty  of  understanding"  should  amount  to  the  total 
absence  of  reason,  it  would  not  be  possible  for  a  man  to 
have  an  inclination  to  obey.  An  idiot  or  an  insane  person 
is  not  a  moral  agent,  and  is  incapable  of  moral  inclination. 
If,  however,  Edwards  means  only  a  deficiency  in  intelligence 
that  hinders  the  man  in  acting  out  his  inclination — as  when 
a  man,  though  inclined  to  a  right  course,  does  not  know 
what  is  the  best  means  of  accomplishing  it — then,  in  this 
case,  the  will  or  inclination  would  be  taken  for  the  deed,  and 
this  would  not  be  an  instance  of  inability. 

2.  In  the  second  place,  if  a  man  is  inclined  to  obey  God, 
bat  is  prevented  in  a  particular  instance  from  performing 
the  outward  service,  by  sickness,  or  by  imprisonment — ^by 
"  constitution  of  body,"  or  by  "  external  objects  " — he  is 
regarded  by  God,  who  always  looks  upon  the  truth  or  real- 
ity of  things,  as  an  obedient  servant  ^^  If  there  be  a  will- 
ing mind  {irpo^v/jk{a)y  it  is  accepted  according  to  what  a  man 
hath,  and  not  according  to  what  he  hath  not,"  2  Cor.  8  :  12. 
The  inclination  is  the  obedience;  and  Edwards  supposes 
the  inclination.  This  case,  also,  is  not  an  instance  of  inabil- 
ity to  obey  the  divine  law.  "  Tlie  very  willing  is  the  doing," 
says  Edwards  himself.    Will,  "Works,  11. 17. 

Edwards's  denial  of  '^natural  inability  "  is  equivalent  in- 
yerenUaUy  and  indirectiy  to  the  assertion  of  ''  natural  abil- 
ity." Snt  he  nowhere  formally  and  directly  asserts  ^^  natu- 
ral ability,"  and  in  one  instance  directly  and  explicitly  denies 
and  combats  it.  *^  It  will  follow,"  he  remarks  (Original 
Sin,  Works,  II.  464),  "  on  our  author's  principles,  that 
redemption  is  needless,  and  Christ  is  dead  in  vain.  For 
God  [according  to  him]  has  given  a  su£5cient  power  and 
ability,  in  all  mankind,  to  do  all  their  duty  and  wholly 
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to  avoid  siiL  Yea,  this  author  insistB  upon  it  that  when 
men  have  not  sofBcient  power  to  do  their  dotj,  they  hare 
no  dntj  to  do.  These  things  fairly  imply  that  men  have 
in  their  own  natural  abUiiy  snfiBcient  means  to  avoid  sin, 
and  to  be  perfectly  free  from  it ;  and  so  from  all  the  bad 
oonseqnenoes  of  it.  And  if  the  means  are  sufficient,  then 
there  is  no  need  of  more ;  and  therefore  there  ib  no  need  of 
Christ's  dying,  in  order  to  it." 

The  explanation  is  this.  Edwards  was  combating  the 
doctrine  of  Whitby  and  Taylor,  that  apostate  man  has  plen* 
ary  power  to  keep  the  divine  law.  Consequently,  he  had 
no  motive  to  advocate  the  doctrine  of  ability  in  any  form. 
His  great  object  in  the  controversy  was  to  establish  the 
doctrine  of  inability.  When,  however,  he  is  pushed  by  his 
opponents  with  the  objection,  that  if  there  be  no  power  in 
fallen  man  to  keep  the  divine  law  there  is  no  obligation  to 
keep  it,  instead  of  recurring,  as  the  elder  Calvinists  did,  to 
the  fall  in  Adam  and  the  loss  of  ability  by  a  free  act  of 
will,'  Edwards  meets  tlie  objection  by  asserting  that  fallen 
man  is  under  no  ^natural  inability'^  to  keep  tlie  divine 
law,  and  in  this  way  implies  that  he  has  a  '^natural  alnlity^ 
to  keep  it.  But  when  his  definition  of  the  ^^  natural  abil* 
ity  "  thus  indirectly  attributed  to  fallen  man  is  examined,  it 
proves  not  to  be  efficient  and  real  power,  but  only  a  quasi- 
ability  that  is  incapable  of  producing  the  effect  required  in 
the  objection,  namely,  perfect  obedience.  In  this  way,  he 
evades  the  objection  of  his  opponent,  rather  than  answers 
it.  "  It  is  easy,"  he  says  (WUl,  Works,  IL  17X  "  for  a 
man  to  do  the  thing  if  he  will  [is  inclined],  but  the  veiy 
willing  [inclining]  is  the  doing.     Therefore,  in  these  things 


>  So  Uramiu  tetgam.  "  Objection  5.  Thej  who  eumoi  bat  sin,  an  nnjiutiy 
paniBlied ;  bat  the  onxegenente  cannot  bat  sin :  thexefore  God  doth  nnjostly' 
poniah  them.  Answer.  They  who  necessazil j  sin  sre  on jnstly  ponished,  ezoept 
that  neeessity  come  9olunt4trUy,  and  by  their  own  will  Bat  men  have  drawn 
npon  them  that  necessity  voluntarily  in  the  first  parents,  and  themselves  do 
willingly  sin.  Therefore  God  doth  jnstly  poniah  them."  Christian  Religion. 
Questions. 
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to  ascribe  a  non-performance  to  the  want  of  power  or  abil- 
ity, is  not  jast ;  because  the  thing  wanting  is  not  a  being 
able,  bnt  a  being  willing.    There  are  faculties  of  mind,  and 
capacity  of  nature,  and  everything  sufficient  but  a  disposi- 
tion ;  nothing  is  wanting  but  a  will  [inclination]."     But 
this  amounts  only  to  the  truism  that  the  sinner  is  able  to 
obey  tlie  law  of  God,  if  he  is  inclined  to  obey  it,  and  avoids 
the  point  in  dispute.     For  the  real  question  is,  whether  the 
sinner  can  originate  the  ^^  thing  that  is  wanting  "  in  order 
to  obedience :  namely,  "  a  being  willing,"  or  a  disposition 
to  obey.     Edwards  always  and  everywhere  asserts  that  he 
cannot ;  but  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  objection  that 
if  the  sinner  is  unable  to  obey  he  is  not  obligated  to  obey, 
he  contends  that  it  is  improper  to  call  the  inability  to  ^^  be 
willing"  or  inclined,  an  inability,  because  the  mere  exist- 
ence of  the  faculty  of  will  without  the  power  to  change 
its  disposition  constitutes  ability.     "  To  ascribe  a  non-per- 
formance," says  Edwards,  '^  in  these  things,  to  the  want  of 
power  is  not  just;  because  the  thing  wanting  is  not  a  being 
able,  but  a  being  willing.     There  are  faculties  of  mind,  and 
a  capacity  of  nature,  and  everything  sufficient  but  a  disposi- 
tionJ*^    But  the  absence  of  a  disposition  to  obey  is  fatal. 
The  presence  of  a  disposition  to  obey  is  necessary  in  order 
to  obedience.     No  man  can  obey  the  divine  law  without 
being  willing  or  inclined  to  obey  it ;  and  Edwards  asserts 
over  and  over  again  that  the  sinner  is  unable  to  incline  him- 
self to  obedience.    A  man  destitute  of  an  inclination  to 
obey  the  divine  law,  cannot  obey  it  merely  because  he  has 
the  abstract  faculty  of  will.    Volitionary  acts  can  be  per- 
formed, but  since  they  do  not  proceed  from  a  right  inclina- 
tion, they  are  not  obedience.     The  sinner's  so-called  "nat- 
ural ability,"  consisting  of  everything  except  a  "  disposition  " 
to  obey,  consists  of  everything  necessary  to  efficient  power 
except  efficiency  itself.    The  ability  to  obey  is  an  ability  to 
*ndin«,  because  it  is  the  inclination  of  the  will  that  consti- 
tutes true  obedience.    Consequently,  if  inclining  to  good  is 
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not  within  the  competence  of  the  sinner,  he  is  unable  to 
obey. 

In  order,  therefore,  that  a  man  destitnte  of  an  inclination 
to  obey  the  divine  law  may  be  said  without  any  equivoca- 
tion to  be  "  able  "  to  obey,  he  must  be  able  to  origiruxte  such 
an  inclination.  The  question  that  settles  the  question  re- 
specting ^'  ability,"  and  precludes  all  evasion,  is  this :  Has 
fallen  man  the  ability  to  start  and  begin  that  right  inclina- 
tion of  will  which  is  the  essence  of  obedience,  and  without 
which  it  is  impossible  to  obey  the  law  of  God  f  If  so,  he 
has  without  any  ambiguity  the  "  ability  "  to  perfectly  obey 
the  divine  law.  But  if  not,  he  is  unable  to  obey  it,  and 
this  impotence  is  properly  called  inability.  In  answering 
this  question,  Edwards  is  explicit  in  the  negative,  and 
stands  upon  the  position  of  Augustine  and  Calvin,  in  re- 
spect to  the  bondage  and  helplessness  of  the  apostate  will. 
See  Edwards,  Will,  Works,  11.  101 ;  Endless  Punishment, 
Works,  I.  615,  616,  et  alia. 

Pascal  (Provincial  Letters,  11.)  illustrates  this  equivoca- 
tion respecting  "  natural  ability  "  (a  distinction  employed 
by  the  Jesuits)  in  the  following  manner :  "  A  man  setting 
ont  on  a  journey  is  encountered  by  robbers  who  wound  him, 
and  leave  him  half  dead.  He  sends  for  aid  from  three 
neighboring  surgeons.  The  first  on  examining  his  wounds 
pronounces  them  mortal,  and  tells  him  that  God  alone  can 
restore  him.  The  second  tells  him  that  he  has  strength 
enough  to  carry  him  back  to  his  dwelling,  and  that  he  will 
recover  by  the  force  of  his  system.  The  patient,  perplexed 
between  the  two,  calls  upon  the  third  surgeon.  This  latter 
after  examination  sides  with  the  second  surgeon,  and  ridi- 
cules the  opinion  of  the  first.  The  patient  naturally  sup- 
poses that  the  third  surgeon  agrees  with  the  second ;  and 
in  fact  receives  in  reply  to  his  inquiries  an  assurance  that 
he  has  strength  sufficient  to  prosecute  his  journey.  The 
poor  man,  however,  conscious  of  his  weakness,  asks  on  what 
his  conclusions  are  founded  f    ^  Because,'  said  he,  'you  still 
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have  yonr  legs,  and  the  legs  are  the  natural  organs  for 
walking.'  '  But,'  says  the  sick  man,  *  have  I  strength  to 
make  use  of  them ;  for  they  seem  to  me  useless,  in  my 
state  of  weakness  ? '  '  Certainly  not,'  replied  the  doctor  ; 
^and  in  reality  yon  never  will  walk,  unless  God  shall  send 
yon  supernatural  aid  to  sustain  and  lead  you.'  ^  What  I ' 
cries  the  patient,  ^  have  I  not  then  in  myself  sufficient 
strength  for  walking?'  *Very  far  from  it,'  replied  the 
surgeon.  ^Your  opinion  then  is  entirely  opposed  to  the 
second  surgeon  respecting  my  state  ? '  ^  I  confess  it  is,'  he 
replied." 

When  '^  ability  "  is  attributed  to  the  human  will,  it  is  nat- 
urally nndei*stood  to  mean  the  power  to  use  and  control  the 
energetic  force  of  the  faculty.  Inclining  to  an  ultimate  end 
is  the  energy  of  the  will,  and  its  most  important  activity. 
But  if  the  sinful  will  is  unable  to  incline  to  God  as  the  su- 
preme end  and  good,  it  is  improper  to  say  that  it  has  a 
"  natural  ability  "  to  do  this.  Because,  "  ability  "  properly 
denotes  efficient  power.  The  man,  in  Pascal's  illustration, 
who  **  still  had  his  legs,"  but  had  lost  the  power  to  use 
them,  could  not  properly  be  said  to  be  able  to  walk ;  and 
the  man  who  ^^  still  has  a  will,"  but  is  unable  to  incline  it 
to  good,  cannot  properly  be  said  to  be  able  to  obey.  If 
when  Edwards  replied  to  his  opponent  that  "  it  is  easy  for 
a  man  to  do  the  thing  if  he  will,"  he  had  added  that  "  it  is 
easy  for  a  man  to  will,"  this  would  have  been  an  unequivo- 
cal assertion  of  ability.  But  Edwards  not  only  denied  that 
it  is  easy  for  the  sinner  to  will  rightly,  but  asserted  that  it 
is  impossible. 

Ability  must  not  be  confounded  with  cajxiMLUyj  or  power 
with  capacitt/.  The  sinner  is  capable  of  loving  God  su- 
premely, but  not  able  to  love  him  supremely ;  and  probably 
this  is  all  that  is  intended  by  many  who  assert  '^  natural 
ability."  Capacity  implies  possibility  only ;  as  when  it  is 
said  that  man  has  the  capacity  for  all  the  diseases  to  which 

flesh  is  heir.    But  something  more  than  capacity  is  requi- 
VoL.  n.— 16 
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site  to  warrant  the  assertion  that  he  is  able  to  have  them 
all.  Tlie  ability  to  have  all  the  diseases  of  the  human  body 
would  require  the  germ  of  them  all.  A  man  is  not  able  to 
have  the  small-pox,  unless  he  has  the  contagion,  or  been 
inoculated  with  it  Bat  he  is  capable  of  having  the  small- 
pox, without  either  contagion  or  inoculation.  Adam  before 
the  fall  had  the  capacity  to  sin,  rather  than  the  ability ;  the 
possibility,  not  the  propensity.  It  is,  therefore,  more  strictly 
proper  to  say  that  it  was  possible  for  holy  Adam  to  sin,  than 
to  say  that  he  had  the  ability  to  sin.  Accurately  speaking, 
the  ability  to  sin,  is  inward  sin  itself ;  and  the  ability  to  be 
holy,  is  inward  holiness  itself.  Hence  Augustine  attributed 
to  the  unf  alien  Adam  the  jxmbUUcu  peccandi,  and  denied 
the  pate^tas.  In  moral  things,  the  ability  implies  the  in- 
clination and  tendency. 

Consequently,  in  ethics  and  religion,  moral  ability  is  the 
only  kind  of  power  that  is  properly  designated  by  the  term 
"ability."  In  reference  to  obedience  and  disobedience, 
holiness  and  sin,  if  there  is  not  moral  or  voluntary  ability, 
there  is  no  ability  at  all.  And  moral  or  vohmtary  ability 
cannot  be  separated  from  inclination.  "So  inclination,  no 
ability.  If  inclination,  then  ability.  A  man  who  is  able  to 
love  God  supremely,  is  inclined  to  love  Him.  A  man  who 
is  able  to  steal,  is  inclined  in  his  heart  to  theft.  In  common 
parlance  we  say  of  a  bad  man :  "  He  can  do  anything ;  he 
can  lie,  he  can  steal."  This  is  the  same  as  saying :  "  He 
is  a  thief,  he  ^9  a  liar."  If  we  say  that  he  is  capable  of 
lying,  we  do  not  say  so  much,  as  when  we  say  he  is  able  to 
lie. 

"  Natural  ability  "  is,  properly,  only  phyaical  force.  It 
is  the  power  of  matter,  not  of  mind.  A  man  has  the  nat- 
ural ability  to  lift  one  hundred  pounds.  This  is  the  power 
of  matter ;  of  his  body.  But  we  can  think  of  this  kind  of 
power  as  not  exerted,  and  as  never  exerted.  The  man  may 
have  this  species  of  ability,  and  yet  never  lift  a  hundred 
pounds  weight.    In  the  case  of  natural  ability,  we  can  ab- 
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stract  and  separate  the  faculty  from  its  exercise  and  use. 
The  faculty,  in  the  instance  of  natural  ability,  is  the  body 
of  the  man.  We  say  that  there  is  in  this  body  the  ability 
or  power  to  lift  one  hundred  pounds  weight.  Whether  this 
ability  shall  be  exerted  or  not,  depends  not  upon  the  body 
but  upon  the  man's  will.  But  the  man's  body  and  the 
man's  will  are  distinct  and  separate  substances  and  faculties. 
We  can  therefore  conceive  of  this  natural  or  physical  ability 
as  inactive,  and  doing  nothing,  until  a  volition  employs  it. 
We  can  conceive  of  natural  power  or  ability  without  any 
^ect  produced  by  it. 

But  in  the  instance  of  moral  or  voluntary  power  or  abil- 
ity, we  cannot  thus  abstract  and  separate  the  faculty  from  its 
use  and  exercise,  and  conceive  of  it  as  inert  and  producing 
no  effect  The  faculty  in  this  case  is  not  the  body,  but  the 
^vrill  itself.  But  the  will  cannot  be  inactive  and  inert,  as 
matter  may  be.  It  is  inclined  and  active  by  its  very  idea 
and  definition.  There  is  no  conceivable  separation,  there- 
fore, in  this  instance,  between  the  faculty  and  its  use  imd 
exercise,  as  there  is  in  the  instance  of  the  body  and  the 
▼olition  that  uses  the  body.  Moral  or  voluntary  power  is 
necessarily  in  exercise.  A  man  may  be  naturally  able  to 
lift  a  hundred  pounds,  and  yet  not  do  it.  But  a  man 
may  not  be  morally  able  to  love  Ood,  and  yet  not  do 
it.  The  ability  to  an  act  in  this  latter  case,  is  one  with 
the  act  itself.  Ability  to  incline,  is  inclination  itself. 
Ability  to  love,  is  love  itself.  Ability  to  hate,  is  hatred 
itself. 

In  the  instance  of  natural  ability  or  physical  power,  the 
ability  is  in  one  subject,  and  the  use  or  exercise  of  it  in 
another  subject.  The  natural  force  is  in  the  bodily  limbs, 
and  the  moral  force  that  exerts  and  uses  it  is  in  the  will. 
But  in  the  instance  of  moral  ability  or  voluntary  power, 
there  is  only  one  subject,  namely,  the  human  will.  The 
will  is  the  faculty,  and  the  inclining  of  the  will  is  the  use 
and  exercise  of  the  faculty.    We  cannot,  therefore,  conceive 
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of  the  will  as  being  inert  and  inactive  tintil  another  agent 
makes  it  active.  Keither  can  we  conceive  of  the  will  as  in- 
active until  some  act  of  its  own  makes  it  active.  Edwards 
was  nnqnestionably  correct,  in  denying  that  the  will  can  be 
started  out  of  indifference  and  inaction  bj  its  own  antece- 
dent volition.  Bat  we  can  conceive  of  this,  in  the  instance 
of  natural  or  physical  power.  We  can  conceive  of  the  body 
as  inert  and  inactive  until  another  agent  than  itself,  namely 
the  soul,  makes  it  active  by  an  antecedent  volition.  In  the 
instance  of  moral  ability,  the  faculty  of  will  and  its  use  and 
exercise  are  inseparable.  If  there  be  a  will,  it  is  necessarily 
in  action  ;  it  is  necessarily  inclined.  We  cannot  say  that  it 
is  able  to  incline,  not  yet  having  inclined.  It  can  pass  from 
one  inclination  to  another ;  bat  it  cannot  exist  an  instant 
with  no  inclination  at  all.  Consequently,  if  the  will  is  able 
to  do  a  thing,  it  is  doing  it.  But  in  the  instance  of  natural 
ability,  the  faculty  and  its  exercise  are  separable.  If  there 
be  a  body,  it  is  not  necessarily  exerting  its  physical  foi*ce. 
In  this  case,  we  can  say  that  it  is  able  to  do  a  thing,  and  yet 
is  not  doing  it. 

It  is  ambiguous  and  misleading,  therefore,  to  apply  the 
term  '^  natural  ability  "  to  a  moral  faculty  like  the  will ;  as 
it  confessedly  would  be  to  apply  the  term  "  moral  ability  " 
to  a  physical  faculty  like  the  human  body.  No  one  would 
attribute  to  the  human  body  a  moral  ability  to  swim ;  and 
no  one  should  attribute  to  the  human  will  a  natural  ability 
to  love  or  obey,  because  a  natural  ability  may  not  be  in  use 
and  exercise.  Andrew  Fuller  (Memoir,  15,  Bohn's  Ed.) 
quotes  from  Gill  the  distinction  between  a  thing  ^^  being  in 
the  power  of  our  hand,  and  in  the  power  of  our  heart" 
Natural  ability  is  the  power  of  the  hand ;  moral  ability  is 
the  power  of  the  heart.  Beferring  to  Des  Cartes'  distinc- 
tion between  the  act  of  the  will  that  terminates  on  the  will 
itself,  and  the  act  of  the  will  that  terminates  on  the  body, 
natural  ability  would  designate  the  latter,  and  moral  ability 
the  former.    Obedience  of  the  divine  command,  ^^Thou 
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Bhalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,"  is  the  prod- 
uct of  moral,  not  of  natural  ability. 

Edwards  asserts  ^^  moral  inability/'  and  defines  it  to  be 
either  the  absence  of  right  inclination,  or  the  presence  of 
wrong  inclination.  '^  A  man  may  be  said  to  be  morally  un- 
able to  do  a  thing ;  when  he  is  under  the  influence  or  preva- 
lence of  a  contrary  inclination,  or  has  a  want  of  inclination. 
Moral  inability  consists  either  in  want  of  inclination,  or  the 
strength  of  a  contrary  inclination.  It  may  be  said,  in  one 
word,  that  moral  inability  consists  in  the  opposition  or  want 
of  inclination.  A  man  is  truly  morally  unable  to  choose ' 
contrary  to  a  present  inclination.  A  child  of  great  love  to 
his  parents  may  be  unable  to  be  willing  to  kill  his  father." 
Will,  Works,  IL  15, 16, 101, 102. 

This  is  the  inability  that  is  meant  in  the  Westminster 
statement,  that  ^^  man  is  utterly  indisposed  and  disabled  to 
all  that  is  spiritually  good."  And  this  species  of  inability 
is  real  inability.  It  is  not  a  figure  of  speech,  but  an  impo- 
tence as  helpless  and  insuperable  by  the  subject  of  it,  as 
natural  inability.  The  substantive  ^^  inability  "  has  its  full 
and  strict  meaning.  The  adjective  ^^  moral  "  does  not  con- 
vert the  notion  of  impotence  into  that  of  power,  but  only 
denotes  the  species  of  impotence.  It  is  true  that  the  ^^  can- 
not "  is  a  "  will  not,'*  but  it  is  equally  true  that  the  **  will 
not"  is  a  "cannot."  The  sinful  will  is  literally  unable  to 
incline  to  good,  apart  from  grace. 

Notwithstanding  his  assertion  that  moral  inability  is  im- 
properly called  inability,  Edwards  strenuously  maintains 
that  moral  inability  is  tUter  and  heLple^s  impotence.  This 
is  the  self-contradiction  in  his  theory.  "  By  reason  of  the 
total  depravity  and  corruption  of  man's  nature^  he  is  utterly 
unable,  without  divine  grace,  savingly  to  love  God,  believe 
in  Christ,  or  do  anything  truly  good."  Works,  II.  177.    He 

1  *<  To  dhooMi,"  here  means  "  to  inoline,'*  or  ^'  to  be  willing.*'  It  doee  not 
neen,  *•*"  to  exert  a  volition,"  for  a  man  ia  able  to  exert  a  volition  '*  oontiary  to 
a  preaent  inolination.*' 
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also  asserts  the  same  thing  in  his  doctrine  of  moral  necessity. 
"  Moral  necessity/'  he  says,  ^^  may  be  as  absolute  as  natural 
necessity — ^tbat  is,  the  [moral]  eflPect  may  be  as  perfectly 
connected  with  its  moral  cause,  as  a  natural  necessary  effect 
is  with  its  natural  cause.  When  I  use  this  distinction  of 
moral  and  natui*al  necessity,  I  would  not  be  understood  to 
suppose,  that  if  anything  comes  to  pass  by  the  former  kind 
of  necessity,  the  nature  of  things  is  not  concerned  in  it,  as 
well  as  in  the  latter."  Will,  I.  iv.  Edwards  means  that 
the  connection  between  the  volition  and  the  inclination  is 
as  necessary,  or  as  much  founded  in  the  nature  of  things, 
as  that  between  a  physical  effect  and  its  physical  cause. 
Given  a  wrong  inclination,  and  wrong  volitions  must  follow. 
If  the  disposition  of  the  will  be  vicious,  the  volitions  of  the 
will  cannot  be  virtuous,  any  more  than  the  fruit  can  be 
grapes  if  the  root  is  that  of  the  thistle. 

Kow  in  thus  asserting  that  moral  necessity  is  properly 
called  necessity^  Edwards  is  inconsistent  in  denying  that 
moral  inability  is  properly  called  inability.  For  the  sin- 
ner's moral  necessity  of  sinning  is  the  very  same  thing  as 
his  moral  inability  to  obedience.  If,  therefore,  Edwards 
was  willing  to  say  that  moral  necessity  is  as  real  and  abso- 
lute as  natural  necessity,  he  should  have  been  willing  to 
say  that  moral  inability  is  as  real  and  absolute  as  natural 
inability.  If  the  term  "  necessity  "  is  properly  applicable 
to  moral  necessity,  the  term  "  inability "  is  properly  ap- 
plicable to  moral  inability.  Necessity  is  a  stronger  term 
than  inability,  and  it  is  singular  that  while  Edwards  was 
not  afraid  to  employ  the  former  in  connection  with  volun- 
tary action,  he  should  have  shrunk  from  the  latter.  The 
same  general  argument  that  proves  that  moral  necessity, 
taken  in  its  full  unambiguous  sense,  is  consistent  with  the 
freedom  of  the  will,  would  prove  that  moral  inability, 
taken  in  its  full  unambiguous  sense,  is  likewise  consist- 
ent with  it.  The  nature  of  Edwards's  answer  to  the  Ar- 
miniau  objection  that  if  there  is  not  ability  in  the  sinful 
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will  there  is  no  obligation  resting  upon  it,  explains  the  in* 
consistency.  Instead  of  denying,  with  the  Calvinistic  creeds 
generally,  the  Arminian  premise  that  all  inability  however 
brought  about  is  inconsistent  with  obligation,  he  concedes 
it,  and  endeavors  to  show  that  there  is  ability. 

Moral  necessity  is  asserted  by  Augustine  and  Calvin.  It 
means  that  necessity  in  the  moral  character  of  the  volitions 
which  arises  from  a  habitus  of  the  will ;  from  a  bias  or  dis- 
position of  the  voluntary  faculty.  A  holy  will  has  a  holy 
habitus,  and  is  thereby  under  a  moral  necessity  of  exerting 
holy  volitions.  *^  A  good  tree  cannot  bring  forth  evil  fruit." 
Hence  St.  Paul  denominates  the  spiritual  man  "  a  servant 
(slave)  of  righteousness,"  Bom.  6 :  18.  St.  John  asserts  that 
"  whosoever  is  born  of  God  cannot  sin,"  1  John  3:9.  A 
sinful  will  has  a  sinful  habitus,  and  is  thereby  under  a 
moral  necessity  of  exerting  sinful  volitions.  ^^  Ye  were  ser- 
vants (slaves)  of  sin,"  Eom.  6 :  17.  "Whosoever  committeth 
sin  is  the  servant  (slave)  of  sin,"  John  8 :  34.  A  holy  will 
is  unable  to  disobey ;  and  a  sinful  will  is  unable  to  obey. 

Fatalism  has  been  charged  upon  this  doctrine  of  moral 
necessity,  but  erroneously.  Were  the  sinful  disposition  of 
the  will  itself  necessitated,  the  charge  would  be  well 
founded.  Were  the  sinful  inclination  the  necessary  efiPect 
of  some  antecedent  act  or  arrangement  of  God,  as  the  vo- 
lition is  the  necessary  effect  of  the  antecedent  inclina- 
tion, man  would  not  be  responsible  for  sin.  But  it  is  not. 
The  sinful  inclination  is  the  abiding  self-determination  of 
the  human  will.  Its  origin  is  due  to  an  act  of  freedom  in 
Adam ;  and  its  continuance  is  due  to  the  unceasing  self-de- 
termination of  every  individual  of  the  posterity.  Each  in- 
dividual man  prolongs  and  perpetuates  in  himself  the  evil 
inclination  of  will  that  was  started  in  Adam.  Sinful  in- 
clination began  freely  in  the  one  sin  of  the  whole  race,  and 
is  continued  freely  in  the  millions  of  individual  inclinations 
in  the  millions  of  individuals  of  the  race.  Had  sinful  in- 
clination been  created  and  infused  by  God,  then  as  the  sin- 
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f al  volitions  are  referred  to  the  inclination  as  theii*  cause, 
the  sinf al  inclination  must  have  been  referred  to  God  as  its 
cause.  The  doctrine  of  moral  necessity  means  only  that 
the  volitions  mnst  necessarily  be  like  the  inclination*  It 
does  not  mean  that  the  inclination  itself  is  originated  and 
necessitated  by  Qtod. 

A  habitus  or  disposition  in  the  will  intensifies  and  con- 
firms free  voluntary  action,  instead  of  weakening  or  de- 
stroying it  For  a  habitus  is  a  vehement  and  total  self- 
determination.  But  that  which  promotes  determination  by 
the  self^  of  course  precludes  compulsion  by  that  which  is 
not  self.  Hence  the  bondage  of  the  will  to  sinful  inclina- 
tion does  not  destroy  either  the  voluntariness,  or  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  will.  The  enslaved  will  is  still  a  self- 
determining  faculty ;  the  bondage  of  sin  is  a  responsible 
and  gailty  bondage,  because  proceeding  from  the  ego,  not 
from  God.  Calvin  (Institutes,  II.  ii.  5)  maintains  this  in 
the  following  manner :  '^  Bernard  subscribing  to  what  is  said 
by  Augustine,  thus  expresses  himself :  ^  Among  all  the  ani- 
mals, man  alone  is  free ;  and  yet  by  the  intervention  of 
sin,  he  also  suffers  a  species  of  violence ;  but  from  the  toiUy 
not  from  nature,  so  that  he  is  not  thereby  deprived  of  his 
innate  liberty.'  For  what  is  voluntary  is  also  free.  And 
a  little  after,  Bernard  says,  '  The  will  being,  by  I  know 
not  what  corrupt  and  surprising  means,  changed  for  the 
worse,  is  itself  the  atUhor  of  the  necessity  to  which  it  is  sub- 
ject ;  so  that  neither  necessity,  being  voluntary^  can  excuse 
the  will,  nor  the  will,  being  fascinated  (illecta),  can  exclude 
necessity.'  For  this  necessity  is  in  some  measure  volun- 
tary. Afterwards  he  says,  that  we  are  oppressed  with  a 
yoke,  but  no  other  than  that  of  a  volitntary  servitude  ;  that 
therefore  our  servitude  renders  us  miserable,  and  our  will 
renders  us  inexcusable ;  because  the  will,  when  it  was  free, 
made  itself  the  slave  of  sin.  At  length  he  concludes, '  Thus 
the  soul,  in  a  certain  strange  and  evil  manner,  under  this 
kind  of  voluntary  and  free  yet  pernicious  necessity,  is  both 
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enslaved  and  free ;  enslaved  by  necessity^  free  by  its  will 
[inclination]  ;  and,  what  is  more  wonderful  and  more  mis- 
erable, it  is  gnilty  because  free ;  and  enslaved  wherein  it  is 
goilty ;  and  so  therein  enslaved  wherein  it  is  free.'  From 
these  passages,  the  reader  clearly  perceives  that  I  am  teach- 
ing no  novel  doctrine,  bat  what  was  long  ago  advanced  by 
Angostine,  with  the  universal  consent  of  pious  men,  and 
which  for  nearly  a  thousand  years  after  was  confined  to  the 
cloisters  of  monks.  But  Lombard,  for  wtot  of  knowing 
how  to  distinguish  necessity  from  coercion,  gave  rise  to  a 
pernicioufi  error." 

The  moral  inability  of  the  sinner,  then,  is  the  inability 
to  incline  rightly  from  a  wrong  state  of  the  will ;  to  con- 
vert sinfal  into  holy  inclination.  He  is  already  sinfully 
inclined.  This  sinful  inclination  is  moral  spontaneity,  or 
self-determination  to  an  ultimate  end.  From  the  stand- 
point and  starting-point  of  evil,  it  is  impossible  to  incline 
or  self-determine  to  God.  The  sinner  may  exert  volitions, 
and  make  resolutions,  in  hope  of  producing  another  incli- 
nation, bnt  they  are  failures.  A  holy  inclination  cannot  be 
originated  by  this  method.  This  is  moral  inability.  What 
are  the  grounds  of  it  ? 

1.  The  finiteness  and  limitation  of  the  created  will  is  a 
ground.  Holy  inclination,  we  have  seen  (ante,  p.  99  sq.), 
must  be  given  in  creation.  Keither  man's  nor  angel's  will 
can  be  first  created  without  character,  and  from  this  invol- 
untary state  originate  holy  inclination.  The  beginning, 
therefore,  of  holiness  must  ahoays  proceed  from  God.  It 
can  no  more  be  originated  by  the  creature,  than  the  spiritual 
substance  itself  of  the  will  can  be.  But  if  this  is  true  of 
man  as  finite,  and  of  angel  as  finite,  it  is  still  more  so  of 
man  as  sinful.  When  he  is  already  preoccupied  by  a  sinful 
inclination,  it  would  be  still  more  impossible  for  him  to  or- 
iginate a  holy  inclination. 

The  mutability  of  the  finite  will  is  the  possibility  of  fall- 
ing from  holiness  to  sin,  not  the  possibility  of  rising  from 
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sin  to  liolineBS.  If  the  will  of  man  or  angel  becomes  evil, 
it  IB  evil  immutably,  apart  from  regenerating  grace.  When 
holy,  it  can  change  its  inclination  by  its  own  energy  witlioat 
the  co-agency  of  Grod.  Bnt  when  sinful,  it  cannot  do  this. 
The  finite  will  is  mutably  holy,  but  immutably  sinful,  so 
far  as  its  own  force  is  concerned. 

2.  The  derivative  nature  of  finite  holiness  is  a  second 
ground  of  moral  inability.  Holiness  is  a  concreated  quality 
of  man,  like  intelligence,  or  rationality.  But  concreated 
qualities  are  incapable  of  self -origination.  We  perceive  im- 
mediately that  man  cannot  be  the  author  of  his  own  intel- 
lectuality. He  cannot  be  created  without  the  ideas  of  space 
and  time,  of  Ood  and  self ;  in  brief,  without  innate  ideas ; 
and  then  originate  them  by  his  own  power.  He  cannot 
come  from  the  creative  hand  an  idiot  without  reason,  and 
then  rationalize  himself.  Bationality  and  intelligence  are 
derived  characteristics,  and  therefore  they  are  beyond  man's 
power  to  produce.  In  like  manner,  holiness  is  a  derived 
characteristic,  and  therefore  cannot  be  man's  product.  The 
creature  cannot  do  tiie  Creator's  work.  It  would  be  absurd 
to  say  that  matter  can  be  created  lacking  one  of  the  neces- 
sary properties  of  matter,  say  impenetrability,  and  can  then 
originate  for  itself  the  lacking  property.  But  it  would  be 
a  like  absurdity,  to  affirm  that  man  or  angel  can  be  ci'eated 
lacking  one  of  the  necessary  characteristics  of  moral  pei-fec- 
tion,  namely,  holiness,  and  can  then  originate  it 

This  reasoning  does  not  hold  good  in  r^ard  to  sin.  Man 
can  be  created  without  sin,  and  afterwards  originate  it  him- 
self, for  three  reasons :  (a)  Because  sin  is  not  a  derivative 
quality.  Sin  starts  in  the  finite  will,  not  in  the  Infinite. 
If  it  were  derived  from  God,  it  would  not  be  damnable, 
and  therefore  not  sin.  (b)  Because  sin  is  not  an  element  in 
moral  perfection.  Everytliing  that  comes  from  the  Crea- 
tor's hand  must  be  perfect  after  its  kind.  A  created  moral 
being  must  have  created  moral  perfection.  This  implies 
holiness,  and  excludes  sin.    (<?)  Because  sin  is  not  a  pri- 
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mary  and  normal  characteristic  of  human  natare.  It  does 
not  enter  into  the  idea  and  ideal  of  man.  Sin,  unlike  holi- 
ness, does  not  belong  to  man  as  man.  The  human  will  can 
originate  sin,  because  it  is  a  secondary  and  abnormal  qual- 
ity. God  is  the  author  of  the  normal,  but  the  creature  is 
the  originator  of  the  abnormal.  All  that  belongs  to  man 
as  ideal  and  perfect  must  come  from  Ood  ;  but  all  that  be- 
longs to  man  as  fallen  and  imperfect  must  come  from  man 
himself.    Hence  man  can  originate  sin,  but  not  holiness. 

3.  The  adorableness  of  a  self-originated  holiness  is  a 
third  proof  of  moral  inability.  If  man  or  angel  were  the 
sole  and  ultimate  author  of  holiness  in  himself,  his  holiness 
would  be  underived  and  self-subsistent,  and  he  would  de- 
serve the  glory  due  to  such  holiness.  Strictly  self-origi- 
nated holiness  is  worthy  of  worship.  But  the  testimony  of 
the  Christian  experience  is  against  this.  '^  By  the  grace 
of  Gk>d  I  am  what  I  am,"  1  Cor.  15 :  10.  The  testimony 
of  the  angelic  consciousness  is  also  against  this.  The 
seraphim  cried  "  Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  of  Hosts^" 
Is.  6:3.  The  trisagion  attributes  absolute  and  original 
holiness  only  to  God.  The  testimony  of  Christ  is  against 
this.  ^^  None  is  good  but  one,"  Luke  18  :  19.  If  man  or 
angel  should  begin  a  holy  inclination,  his  merit  before  God 
and  law  would  be  absolute  and  not  relative.  This  contra- 
dicts Luke  17 :  10,  ^^  When  ye  shall  have  done  all  those 
things  that  are  commanded  you,  say.  We  are  unprofitable 
servants."  God  in  this  case  would  be  under  an  original 
and  primary  obligation  to  the  creature. 

4.  The  reflex  action  of  sin  upon  the  will  itself  is  a  fourth 
ground  of  moral  inability.  Self-determination  to  evil  de- 
stroys self-determination  to  good.  The  voluntary  faculty, 
like  every  other  faculty  of  the  soul,  cannot  escape  the  con- 
sequences of  its  own  action.  Self-determination  to  sin  re- 
acts upon  the  will  and  renders  it  unable  to  holiness.  The 
slavery  of  the  will  is  an  effect  of  the  will  upon  its  self. 
Whosoever  commits  sin,  in  and  by  this  very  voluntary  act 
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becomes  the  slave  of  sin.  John  8 :  24.  Says  Angnstine 
(Confessions,  VIII.  v.),  "My  wUl  the  enemy  held,  and 
thence  had  made  a  chain  for  me,  and  bound  me.  For  of  a 
perverse  will  comes  lost ;  and  a  lost  yielded  to  becomes  cos- 
tom  ;  and  custom  not  resisted  becomes  necessity.  By  which 
links,  as  it  were,  joined  together  as  in  a  chain,  a  hard  bond- 
age held  me  enthralled.  And  that  new  will,  to  serve  Thee 
freely  and  to  enjoy  Thee,  O  God,  which  had  began  to  be  in 
me,  was  not  able  to  overcome  my  former  long-established 
wilf  alness.  In  these  spiritual  things,  ability  is  one  with 
will,  and  to  will  is  to  do ;  and  yet  the  thing  is  not  done. 
Whence  is  this  strange  anomaly  (monstrum)  1  The  mind 
commands  the  hody^  and  it  obeys  instantly ;  the  mind  com- 
mands itsdfj  and  is  resisted.  The  mind  commands  the 
hand  to  be  moved,  and  such  readiness  is  there  that  com- 
mand is  scarce  distinct  from  obedience.  The  mind  com- 
tnands  the  mind,  its  own  self,  to  will ;  and  yet  it  doth  not 
will.  It  commands  itself,  I  say,  to  will,  and  would  not 
command  unless  it  willed ;  and  yet  what  it  commands  is 
not  done.  But  it  willeth  not  entirely j  therefore  doth  it 
not  command  entirely.  For  it  commandeth  only  so  far 
forth  as  it  willeth.  The  will  commandeth  that  there  be  a 
win  [inclination]  ;  not  another's  will,  but  its  own  will.  But 
it  doth  not  command  enUrely*  therefore,  what  it  command- 
eth does  not  take  place." 

"  It  is  certain,"  says  Samuel  Hopkins  (Works,  1. 233-235), 
"  that  every  degree  of  inclination  contrary  to  duty,  which 
is  and  must  be  sinful,  implies  and  involves  an  equal  degree 
of  difficulty  and  inability  to  obey.  For  indeed,  such  inclina- 
tion of  the  heart  to  disobey,  and  the  difficulty  or  inability 
to  obey,  are  precisely  one  and  the  same.  The  kind  of  diffi- 
culty, or  inability,  therefore,  always  is  great  according  to 
the  strength  and  fixedness  of  the  inclination  to  disobey ; 
and  it  becomes  total  and  absolute  [inability],  when  the 
heart  is  totally  corrupt  and  wholly  opposed  to  obedience. 
Nothing  but  the  opposition  of  the  heart  or  will  of  man  to 
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coming  to  Christ,  is  or  can  be  in  the  way  of  his  coming. 
80  long  as  this  continues,  and  liis  heart  is  wholly  opposed 
to  Christ,  he  cannot  come  to  him ;  it  is  impossible,  and 
will  continue  so,  until  his  unwillingness,  his  opposition  to 
coming  to  Christ,  be  removed  by  a  change  and  renova* 
tion  of  his  heart,  by  divine  grace,  and  he  be  willing  in 
the  day  of  God's  power." 

The  excess  of  will  to  sin  is  the  same  as  defect  of  will  to 
holiness.  The  degree  of  intensity  with  which  any  being 
inclines  to  evil,  is  the  measure  of  the  amount  of  power  to 
good  which  he  has  thereby  lost.  If  the  intensity  be  total, 
the  loss  is  entire.  Sin  is  the  suicidal  action  of  the  human 
will.  To  do  wrong  destroys  the  power  to  do  right.  This 
is  illustrated  in  the  effect  of  a  vicious  habit  in  diminish- 
ing a  man's  ability  to  resist  temptation.  But  habit  is  the 
continual  repetition  of  wrong  self-decisions,  every  one  of 
which  reacts  upon  the  will  as  a  faculty,  and  renders  it  less 
strong  and  energetic  to  good.  !No  man  can  do  a  wrong  act, 
and  be  as  sound  in  his  will,  and  as  spiritually  strong,  after 
it  as  he  was  before  it. 

Again,  the  totality  of  the  depravity  of  the  will  destroys 
moral  ability,  or  ability  to  good.  The  whole  and  not  a 
mere  part  of  the  will  is  determined.  Consequently,  when 
a  self-determination  to  a  final  end  has  occurred,  there  is  no 
remainder  of  uncommitted  power  in  reserve,  as  it  were,  be- 
hind the  existing  determination,  by  which  the  direction  of 
the  will  may  be  reversed.  This  total  and  intense  deter- 
mination to  evil  is  inability  to  good. 

The  delnUtating  effect  of  self-determination  upon  the 
will  itself  is  too  often  overlooked.  When  cause  and  effect 
are  in  different  subjects,  the  impotence  of  the  cause  itself 
after  its  own  action  is  always  taken  into  account ;  but  when, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  sinful  inclination,  cause  and  effect  are  in 
one  and  the  same  subject,  viz.,  the  human  will,  the  impo- 
tence of  the  cause  itself  after  its  own  action  is  not  always 
noticed,  or  is  practically  denied.     If,  for  illustration,  one 
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man  kill  another  man,  all  know  that  the  murderer  cannot 
restore  the  mardered  man  to  life.  The  canae  cannot  ando 
its  effect  when  they  are  in  different  subjects.  Bat  the 
same  is  tme  when  a  man  kills  himselL  Here  the  cause 
and  the  effect  are  in  one  and  the  same  subject.  Now  this 
is  tme  also  of  the  human  will,  in  reference  to  the  sin  of 
which  it  is  the  cause.  Sin  is  the  effect  of  free  will  as  the 
canse;  and  because  the  will  originates  sin,  it  is  assumed 
that  the  will  can  nullify  sin ;  can  destroy  what  it  origi- 
nated. Bat  the  effect  in  this  instance  is  as  much  beyond 
the  power  of  the  cause,  when  once  the  cause  has  acted, 
as  in  any  other  instance.  A  man  certainly  cannot  undo 
the  guilt  of  his  sin,  and  neither  can  he  undo  the  inclina- 
tion to  sin. 

^'A  certainty,"  says  the  younger  Edwards  (Against 
Channcey,  XIII.),  ^Hhat  has  been  established  by  the  will 
of  man  with  respect  to  the  will  itself,  as  effectually  binds 
that  will,  and  is  equally  inconsistent  with  its  liberty  [to  the 
contrary],  as  if  that  certainty  were  established  by  any  other 
canse.  Snppose  the  will  of  any  man  shall  establish  in  it- 
self a  certain  and  unfailing  bias  to  any  particular  action  or 
series  of  actions;  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  this  fixed 
bias  already  established  is  any  more  consistent  with  liberty 
[to  the  contrary],  and  moral  agency  [?],  in  the  man  in 
whom  the  bias  exists,  than  if  it  had  been  established  by 
any  other  cause.  If  a  man  were  to  cut  off  his  own  leg, 
thongh  he  might  be  more  blamable  for  the  act  of  catting  it 
off  than  he  would  be  for  the  same  act  performed  by  another, 
yet  the  effect,  as  to  his  subsequent  ability  to  walk,  would  be 
the  very  same." " 

Bat  if  man,  either  unfallen  or  fallen,  cannot  begin  a  holy 
inclination,  how  is  it  that  he  can  begin  an  evil  one  ?  If  he 
caimot  be  the  ultimate  and  meritorious  author  of  holiness, 
how  can  he  be  the  ultimate  and  ill-deserving  author  of  sin  ? 

' —  —  I — — 

I  Shedd :  Sermons  to  the  Natonl  Mu,  XL  and  XIV. 
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Why  may  there  be  a  power  to  the  contrary  downward  from 
a  holy  position,  but  no  power  to  the  contrary  upward  from 
a  sinful  position  ? 

1.  Because  of  the  difference  between  self-determination 
to  holiness,  and  self-determination  to  sin.  The  first  is 
relative,  the  last  is  absolute  self-determination.  Kelative 
self-determination  is  self-determination  with  a  Divine  ele- 
ment in  it ;  absolute  self-determination  is  self-determina- 
tion without  a  Divine  element  in  it.  The  former  is  self- 
determination  under  the  Divine  impulse  and  actuation ; 
the  latter  is  solitary  self-determination  without  the  Divine 
impulse  and  actuation.  Holiness  in  man  is  Divine-human : 
the  product  of  God  working  in  the  creature  to  will  and  to 
do.  Sin  in  man  is  human  simply  and  only :  the  product  of 
the  finite  will  uninfluenced  and  unimpelled.  Augustine,  as 
quoted  by  Calvin  (Inst.,  II.  ii.  4),  defines  liberum  arbitrium 
as  "  a  power  of  reason  and  will  by  which  good  is  chosen 
when  grace  assists,  and  evil  is  chosen  when  grace  is  want- 
ing.'' Aquinas,  as  quoted  by  Neander  (History,  IV.  481), 
says  that  holy  *^  free  will  is  not  an  independent  causality. 
God  works  in  the  finite  will  in  the  way  that  the  nature  of 
it  requires  that  he  should  ;  although,  therefore,  he  changes 
the  inclination  of  man  to  another  direction,  nevertheless,  by 
his  almighty  power  he  causes  that  man  should  freely  will 
the  change  which  he  experiences ;  and  thus  all  constraint 
is  removed.  For  to  suppose  otherwise,  that  the  man  willed 
not  the  change  which  is  a  change  in  his  will,  would  be  a 
contradiction." 

The  difference  between  the  two  kinds  of  self-determina- 
tion is  marked  in  language.  The  noun  ^'  sin  "  has  a  verb 
active  to  correspond  with  it;  the  noun  '^holiness"  has 
none.  Sin  is  ^'  sinning,"  or  ^^to  sin ; "  but  holiness  is  not 
**holying,"  or  "to  holy."  Only  the  passive  is  employed 
in  the  latter  case:  "to  be  holy,"  or,  "to  become  holy." 
But  both  the  active  and  passive  are  employed  in  the 
former.    Man  is  willing  in  holiness ;  and  he  is  willing  in 
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Bin.  Bat  the  willingness  in  the  first  case  is  complex.  God 
works  in  man  to  wilL  Phil.  3 :  13.  The  willingness  in 
the  second  case  is  simple.  Man  works  alone.  In  the  first 
instance,  the  hnman  will  harmonizes  witli  the  Divine;  in 
the  second,  it  antagonizes.  In  the  first  instance,  the  volnn* 
tariness  is  recipient.  1  Cor.  4:7,"  What  hast  thon  that 
then  didst  not  receiye  ?  "  Bom.  8  :  15,  "  Ye  have  received 
the  spirit  of  adoption."  In  the  second  instance,  the  volon- 
tariness  is  originant. 

The  question  arises  whether  the  Divine  element  in  holy 
self-determination  does  not,  in  reality,  destroy  the  setf-A^- 
termination.  If  God  creates  voluntary  spontaneity  when 
he  creates  a  holy  man,  or  re-creates  it  when  he  regenerates 
him,  is  it  in  either  case  real  and  genuine  spontaneity? 
Must  not  the  human  will  act  cdone  and  indqpend^idyj  in 
order  to  act  voluntarily ;  and  is  not  the  sinful  will  the  only 
free  will,  becaase  it  is  not  influenced  by  God  in  its  action  ? 
The  answer  is  in  the  negative:  (a)  Because  revelation 
teaches  this  agency  of  God  in  and  on  the  finite  will,  and  at 
the  same  time  teaches  that  the  resulting  holiness  is  true 
freedom.  John  8 :  36, "  If  the  Son  shall  make  you  free,  ye 
shall  be  free  indeed."  (&)  Because  consciousness  reports 
that  the  holy  inclination  is  spontaneous,  and  unforced. 
{c)  Because  if  the  human  will  in  order  to  act  freely  must 
not  experience  any  influence  or  impulse  from  God,  then  all 
Divine  influence  is  necessitating.  And  the  same  is  true  of 
human  influence. 

2.  Man  can  originate  sin,  because  sin  is  imperfection. 
The  Inflnite  will  cannot  originate  imperfection.  Dent.  32 : 4, 
«  God's  work  is  perfect."  2  Sam.  22 :  31 ;  Ps.  18 :  80. 
This  is  one  of  the  differentia  between  the  Creator  and 
the  creature.  Infinite,  uncreated,  and  eternal  will  cannot 
cause  any  defective  thing;  but  finite,  created,  and  tem- 
poral will  can.  Sin  is  defective,  because  it  has  less  of 
being  in  it  than  holiness  has.  There  was  once  a  time 
when  it  was  not;  but  holiness  always  was.     Sin  has  no 
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positive  and  eternal  right  to  be ;  holiness  has  snch  a  right. 
Sin  18  not  necessary  in  the  universe  of  God ;  had  God  so 
decreed,  the  created  will  would  never  have  originated  it. 
But  holiness  is  necessary.  Because  of  these  facts,  the 
Bchoolmen  defined  sin  as  a  negation  ;  a  defect  rather  than 
an  effect.  To  originate  it,  is  not  the  sign  of  power,  but  of 
weakness.  Hence  the  possibility  of  sinning  is  not  an  ex- 
cellence, but  a  deficiency.  It  is  one  of  the  limitations  of 
the  finite.  That  it  does  not  belong  to  God  does  not  prove 
that  God  is  not  free,  or  that  he  has  less  power  than  a  man 
or  angel  has,  any  more  than  the  impossibility  of  having  a 
physical  disease,  or  of  dying,  proves  that  God  is  inferior  to 
man.  The  possibility  of  doing  an  evil  thing  is  weakness 
rather  than  power. 

The  foundation  of  man's  obligation  to  perfectly  obey  the 
Divine  law,  was  the  holmess  and  plenary  power  to  good 
with  which  he  was  endowed  by  his  Creator.  Because  God 
made  man  in  his  own  image,  he  was  obliged  to  sinless 
obedience.  Moral  obligation  rested  upon  the  union  and 
combination  of  the  so-called  ^'  natural  ability "  with  the 
*'  moral."  It  did  not  rest  upon  the  first  alone.  Not  a  will 
without  any  inclination,  but  a  will  with  a  holy  inclination, 
was  the  basis  of  the  requirement  of  sinless  obedience.  The 
poflsesaion  of  a  will  undetermined  would  not  constitute  man 
a  moral  agent  God  did  not  make  man  without  moral  char- 
acter, and  then  require  perfect  obedience  from  him.  When 
man  was  created  and  placed  under  law,  he  was  endowed 
not  only  with  the  faculties  of  a  man,  but  with  those  facul- 
ties in  a  normal  condition.  The  understanding  was  spirit- 
ually enlightened,  and  the  will  was  rightly  inclined.  He 
had  both  ^^ natural"  and  *^ moral"  ability.  He  had  real 
and  plenary  power  to  obey  the  law  of  God.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  man's  moral  existence,  ability  must  equal  obliga- 
tion. And  the  ability  did  equal  it.  Kant's  dictum  :  '^  I 
ought,  therefore  I  can,"  was  true  of  holy  Adam  and  his 
posterity  in  him.  If  at  the  instant  man  came  from  the 
Vol.  n.— 16 
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hand  of  Gk>d  he  had  been  nnable  to  obey,  he  would  not 
have  been  obligated  to  obey.  *^The  law  was  not  above 
man's  strength  when  he  was  possessed  of  original  right* 
eonsness,  though  it  be  above  man's  strength  since  he  was 
stripped  of  original  righteousness.  The  command  was 
dated  before  man  had  contracted  his  impotency,  when  he 
had  a  power  to  keep  it,  as  well  as  to  break  it.  Had  it  been 
enjoined  to  man  only  after  the  fall,  and  not  before,  he 
might  have  had  a  better  pretence  to  excuse  himself,  be- 
cause of  the  impossibility  of  it ;  yet  he  would  not  have  had 
sufficient  excuse,  since  the  impossibility  did  not  result  from 
the  nature  of  the  law,  but  from  the  corrupted  natui-e  of  the 
creature.  It  ^  was  weak  through  the  flesh '  (Rom.  8 :  3), 
but  it  was  promulged  when  man  had  a  strength  propor- 
tioned to  the  commands  of  it."  Chamocke :  The  Holiness 
of  God. 

Obligation  being  thus  founded  upon  the  Creator's  gifts, 
cannot  be  destroyed  by  any  subsequent  action  of  the  creat- 
ure. If  he  destroys  his  ability,  he  docs  not  destroy  his 
obligation.  If  man  by  his  own  voluntary  action  loses  any 
or  all  of  the  talents  entrusted  to  him,  he  cannot  assign  this 
loss  as  a  reason  why  any  or  all  the  talents,  together  with 
usury,  should  not  be  demanded  of  him  in  the  final  settle- 
ment. See  Christ's  parable  of  the  talents.  ^^Praecepta 
dei  non  sunt  mensura  virinm,  sed  regula  officii ;  non  decent 
quid  nunc  possnmus,  sed  quid  debeamus,  et  quod  dim  pot- 
uerimus."  Turrettin,  Institutes,  X.  iv.  23.  The  Heidel- 
berg Catechism  thus  represents  the  subject  Q.  9.  ^'  Does 
not  God,  then,  wrong  man  by  requiring  of  him  in  his  law 
that  which  he  cannot  perform  ?  A.  No ;  for  God  so  made 
man  that  he  could  perform  it ;  but  man  throngh  the  insti- 
gation of  the  devil,  by  wilful  disobedience  deprived  him- 
self and  all  his  posterity  of  this  power." 

1.  It  is  objected,  that  if  man  is  unable  to  keep  the  law, 
he  is  not  obligated  to  keep  it.  This  depends  upon  the  no^ 
we  of  the  inability,  and  its  ca/u&e. 
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If  man  were  destitute  of  reason,  conscience,  will,  or  any 
of  the  faculties  of  a  moral  being,  he  would  not  be  obligated. 
If  he  were  internally  wrought  upon  by  an  almighty  being, 
and  prevented  from  obeying,  he  woiUd  not  be  obligated. 
If  he  were  preyented  by  any  external  compulsion,  he  would 
not  be  obligated.  If  he  had  been  created  sinful,  he  would 
not  be  obligated.  If  he  had  been  created  indifferent  either 
to  holiness  or  sin,  he  would  not  have  been  obligated.  None 
of  these  conditions  obtain  in  the  case  of  man.  He  was 
created  holy,  with  plenary  power  to  keep  perfectly  the 
moral  law,  and  therefore  was  obligated  to  keep  it.  At  the 
point  of  creation,  ability  and  obligation  were  equal. 

But  if  after  creation  in  holiness  and  plenary  power,  any 
alteration  be  made  in  the  original  ratio  between  ability  and 
obligation  by  the  creature's  voluntary  agency,  this  cannot 
alter  the  original  obligation.  If  ability  is  weakened  by  an 
act  of  self-determination,  obligation  is  not  weakened.  If 
ability  is  totally  destroyed  by  self-determination,  obligation 
is  not  destroyed.  The  latter  is  the  fact  in  the  case.  There 
is  a  total  inability,  but  it  is  not  an  original  or  created  in- 
ability. It  came  to  be  by  man's  act,  not  by  God's.  '^  Man's 
inability  to  restore  what  he  owes  to  God,  an  inability 
brought  upon  himself,  does  not  excuse  man  from  paying 
the  satisfaction  due  to  justice ;  for  the  result  of  sin  cannot 
excuse  the  sin  itself."    Anselm  :  Cur  deus  homo,  I.  xxiv. 

The  principle,  that  if  a  moral  power  once  possessed  is 
lost  by  the  voluntary  action  of  the  possessor  he  is  not 
thereby  released  from  the  original  duty  that  rested  upon  it, 
is  acknowledged  by  writers  upon  ethics.  Aristotle  (Ethics, 
TIL  V.)  remarks  that  it  is  just  in  legislators  ^'  to  punish 
people  even  for  ignorance  itself,  if  they  are  the  cause  of 
their  own  ignorance ;  just  as  the  punishment  is  double  for 
drunken  people.  For  the  cause  is  in  themselves ;  since  it 
was  in  their  own  power  not  to  get  drunk,  and  drunkenness 
is  the  cause  of  their  ignorance.  And  they  punish  those 
who  are  ignorant  of  anything  in  the  laws  which  they  ought 
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to  know,  and  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  know ;  and  likewise 
in  all  other  cases  in  which  thej  are  ignorant  through  Dili- 
gence ;  npon  the  ground  that  it  was  in  their  own  power  to 
pay  attention  to  it.  But  perhaps  a  person  is  unable  to  give 
his  attention  f  But  he  himself  is  the  cause  of  this  inability, 
by  living  in  a  dissipated  manner.  Persons  are  themselves 
the  causes  of  their  being  unrighteous,  by  performing  bad 
actions ;  and  of  being  intemperate,  by  passing  their  time  in 
drunken  revels  and  such-like.  When  a  man  does  those  acts 
by  which  he  becomes  unjust,  he  becomes  unjust  voluntarily 
[that  is  by  the  action  of  his  own  will].  Keverthdess,  he 
will  not  be  able  to  leave  off  being  unjust  and  t-o  become 
just,  whenever  he  pleases.  For  the  sick  man  cannot  be- 
come well  whenever  he  pleases,  even  though  it  so  happen 
that  he  is  voluntarily  sick  owing  to  an  incontinent  life,  and 
from  disobedience  to  physicians.  At  the  time  indeed,  it 
was  in  his  own  power  not  to  be  sick ;  but  when  he  has  once 
allowed  himself  to  become  sick,  it  is  no  longer  in  his  power 
not  to  be  sick ;  just  as  it  is  no  longer  in  the  power  of  a  man 
who  has  thrown  a  stone  to  recover  it  And  yet  the  throw- 
ing  of  it  was  in  his  own  power ;  for  the  origin  of  the  action 
was  in  his  own  power.  In  like  manner,  in  the  beginning  it 
was  in  the  power  of  the  unjust  and  the  intemperate  man 
not  to  become  unjust  and  intemperate ;  and  therefore  they 
are  so  voluntarily.  But  when  they  have  become  so,  it  is 
no  longer  in  their  power  to  avoid  being  unjust  and  in- 
temperate. .  .  .  And  not  only  are  the  faults  of  the 
soul  voluntary,  but  in  some  persons  those  of  the  body  are 
so  likewise,  and  with  these  we  find  fault.  For  no  one  finds 
fault  with  those  who  are  disfigured  and  ugly  by  birth ;  but 
only  with  those  who  are  so  through  neglect  of  gymnastic 
exercise,  or  through  carelessness.  The  case  is  the  same 
with  bodily  weakness  and  mutilation.  For  no  one  would 
blame  a  man  who  is  born  blind,  or  who  is  blind  from  dis- 
ease or  a  blow ;  but  would  rather  pity  him.  But  everybody 
tvrould  blame  the  man  who  is  blind  from  drunkenness,  or 
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any  intemperance.  For  those  f  anlts  of  the  body  which  are 
in  oar  own  power  originally^  and  which  result  fi-om  our  own 
action,  we  are  blamable." 

The  assertion  of  Plato  (Laws,  Y.  731)  that  ^^  the  unjust 
man  is  not  unjust  of  his  own  free  will ;  because  no  man  of 
his  own  free  will  would  choose  to  experience  the  greatest 
of  evils,"  if  it  were  true,  would  i*elieTe  the  unjust  man  of 
obligatioii.  The  ethics  of  Plato  in  snch  an  assertion  is  de- 
fective. He,  however,  contradicts  himself;  because  else- 
where he  teaches  the  guiltiness  of  the  unjust  man.  Even 
in  this  very  connection  (Laws,  Y.  734),  he  reasons  in  a  self- 
contradictory  manner.  The  temperate  life,  he  says,  is  pleas- 
ant, and  the  intemperate  is  painful,  ^^  and  he  who  would 
live  pleasantly  cannot  possibly  choose  to  live  intemperately. 
If  this  be  true,  the  inference  clearly  is  that  no  man  is  vol- 
untarily intemperate ;  but  that  the  whole  multitude  of  men 
lack  temperance  in  their  lives,  either  fi*om  ignorance,  or 
from  want  of  self-control,  or  both."  But  ^^  want  of  self- 
control  "  is  voluntariness.  The  probability  is,  that  Plato 
in  the  above  extract  employs  ^^  voluntary  "  in  the  sense  of 
"  volitionary." 

In  secular  commercial  life,  the  loss  of  ability  does  not  re- 
lease from  obligation.  A  man  is  as  much  a  debtor  to  his 
creditors  after  his  bankruptcy,  as  he  was  before.  The  loss 
of  his  property  does  not  free  him  from  indebtedness.  He 
cannot  say  to  his  creditor,  ^^  I  owed  you  yesterday,  because 
I  was  able  to  pay  you,  but  to-day  I  owe  you  nothing,  be- 
cause I  am  a  bankrupt."  It  is  a  legal  maxim,  that  bank- 
ruptcy does  not  invalidate  contracts. 

That  obligation  remains  fixed  and  immutable  under  all 
the  modifications  of  ability  introduced  by  the  action  of  the 
human  will,  is  proved  by  the  case  of  the  drunkard,  and  the 
habit  which  he  has  formed.  The  drunkard  is  certainly  less 
able  to  obey  the  law  of  temperance  than  the  temperate  man 
is.  Bat  this  law  has  precisely  the  same  claim  upon  him 
that  it  has  upon  the  temperate.    The  diminution  of  ability 
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has  not  diminished  the  obligation.  If  obligation  mnst  al- 
ways keep  pace  with  the  changes  in  the  ability,  then  there 
are  degrees  of  obligation.  The  stronger  the  will  is,  the 
more  it  is  obliged ;  the  weaker  it  is,  the  less  is  it  bound 
by  law.  In  this  case,  sin  rewards  the  sinner  by  delivering 
him  from  the  claims  of  law.  The  most  vidons  man  would 
be  least  under  obligation  to  duty. 

2.  It  is  objected,  that  if  the  apostate  will  is  unable  to 
perfectly  obey  the  divine  law,  it  is  not  free.  The  reply  to 
this  objection  requires  a  definition  of  finite  freedom,  both 
negatively  and  positively.  Negatively,  finite  freedom  is 
not :  {a)  The  freedom  of  omnipotence.  Owen :  Arminian- 
ism,  Xn.  There  are  many  things  out  of  man's  power,  but 
this  does  not  prove  that  he  is  necessitated  within  his  own 
proper  sphere  of  action,  {b)  Nor  the  freedom  of  indepen- 
dence. This  species  of  freedom  requires  self -existence  and 
self-BUStentation.  It  is  beyond  the  reach  of  an  influence  from 
another  being.  It  is  pure  aseity  (aseitas),  or  self-sufiiciency. 
(o)  Nor  freedom  from  the  internal  consequences  of  voluntary 
action.  The  formation  of  a  habit  is  voluntary ;  but  when  the 
habit  has  been  voluntarily  formed,  it  cannot  be  eradicated  by 
a  volition,  (d)  Nor  freedom  from  the  external  consequences 
of  voluntary  action.  The  objective  fact  caused  by  Uie  will 
cannot  be  destroyed  by  the  will.  The  suicide  cannot  re- 
store himself  to  life;  the  homicide  cannot  reanimate  his 
victim,  {e)  Nor  freedom  from  action  itself.  The  will  is 
not  free  not  to  act  at  all.  The  will  must  will  something,  as 
the  mind  must  think  something.  Inaction  of  the  will  is 
impossible,  like  inaction  of  the  understanding.  {/)  Nor 
freedom  from  the  regulation  and  restraint  of  law.  Even  in 
Gk>d,  freedom  is  not  unbridled  almightiness  unregulated  by 
other  attributes.  God  can  do  all  that  he  wills  to  do,  but 
there  are  some  things  which  he  cannot  will  because  certain 
of  his  attributes  prevent:  for  example,  logical  contradic- 
tions, and  sinful  acts.  Freedom  in  God  is  rational  free- 
dom.   Kant  denominates  the  practical  reason  the  will,  be* 
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cause,  ideally,  the  will  is  one  with  reason.  '^S abjection 
{SovKela)  to  righteousness "  (Bom.  6 :  19)  is  "  obedience 
from  the  heart/'  or  spontaneity,  (Bom.  6 :  17) ;  and  also 
"  glorious  liberty,"  Bom.  8 :  21.  The  moral  law  is  "  a  law 
of  liberty,"  James  2  :  25.  The  believer  is  "  free  indeed," 
John  8 :  34*  (g)  Kor  the  possibility  of  willing  contrary  to 
what  is  already  being  willed.  The  possibility  of  willing 
the  contrary  is  an  accident,  not  the  substance  of  freedom. 
It  may  be  associated,  temporarily,  with  an  existing  self-de- 
termination, for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  strength  of  it, 
but  not  for  tlie  purpose  of  making  the  self-determination 
any  more  ^^Z/^-determined  than  it  already  is  in  its  own 
nature.  Freedom  is  the  present  actual  willingness,  and 
not  the  power  to  will  something  else  in  addition  to  the 
present  actual  willingness.  Suppose,  for  illustration,  that 
a  man  thinks  of  only  one  single  act,  say,  to  walk  to  a  cer- 
tain tree  before  him.  "No  other  act  is  in  his  mind.  He 
walks  spontaneously  to  this  tree.  Here,  he  does  not  choose 
between  two  actions,  but  he  self-determines  to  one  action. 
He  walks  to  the  tree,  and  is  f  i*ee  in  so  doing,  not  because 
he  could  have  walked  away  from  the  tree  if  the  thought  of 
60  doing  had  occurred  to  him,  but  because  he  actually 
walked  to  the  tree  proprio  motu,  and  without  compulsion. 
{h)  ISor  indifference,  or  freedom  from  a  bias  or  inclination. 
A  bias  or  inclination  of  the  will  is  the  central  and  domi- 
nant self-determination  of  the  will.  The  stronger  the  bias, 
the  more  intense  is  the  self-determination,  and  hence  the 
intenser  the  freedom.  The  more  the  will  is  self-deter-* 
mined  and  inclined,  the  farther  off  it  is  from  indifference ; 
and  hence  indifference  is  not  the  characteristic  of  freedom. 
(»)  Nor  the  mere  liberty  of  performing  an  outward  act. 
Edwards,  in  his  polemics  against  the  Arminian,  finds  the 
substance  of  freedom  in  this.'  According  to  this,  a  man  is 
free  to  worship  God  only  when  he  is  permitted  to  act  out 

>  WiU,  Works  H  17.    Bo  also  doei  Looke:  UnderstaadiDg,  U  8,  81 ;  ud 
Hobbet :  Worki^  IL  4ia 
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his  inclination  and  to  worriiip  externally ;  and  if  he  is  not 
ao  permitted,  he  ia  not  free  to  worship  Ood.  But  the  truth 
iSj  that  if  he  has  the  inclination  to  worship  he  is  a  free  wor- 
shipper, whether  he  is  allowed  to  put  his  inclination  into 
volition  and  act,  or  not  He  is  the  Lord's  freeman,  and  a 
tme  worshipper,  bj  yirtae  of  his  spontaneous  inclination 
itself.     *'  Fool,"  sajs  the  lady  in  Comns, 

**  Fool  do  not  boast : 
Thou  canst  not  touch  the  freedom  of  my  mind 
With  all  thy  charms,  although  this  corporal  rind 
Thou  hast  immanaoled»  while  Heaven  sees  good." 

The  same  tmth  is  embodied  in  the  fine  lines  of  Lovelace^ 
written  while  confined  in  prison : 

"  Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 
Nor  iron  bars  a  cage, 
Minds  innocent  and  quiet  take 
That  for  an  hermitage. 

If  I  have  freedom  in  my  love. 

And  in  my  soul  am  free, 
Angels  alone,  that  soar  above, 

Enjoy  such  liberty.**— Praor  :  Beliijues. 

And  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  man  has  an  evil  inclination, 
say  to  earthly  ambition  and  power,  he  is  free  in  sin,  that  is 
self -determinedly  sinful,  whether  he  is  peimitted  to  cany 
it  ont  in  volition  and  act  or  not.  Shut  him  in  prison,  so 
that  he  can  take  no  part  in  earthly  a£Fairs,  he  is  still  6a* 
tan's  freeman,  by  virtue  of  the  inclination  of  his  will. 

And  the  reason  of  this  is  the  fact,  that  the  subfectioe 
energy  of  the  human  will  is  all  that  a  man  can  call  his  own, 
and  be  responsible  for.  The  realization  of  this  personal 
inward  energy  in  ontward  act  de|^nds  upon  others,  and 
especially  upon  the  providence  of  God,  and  not  npon  the 
man  himself.    The  circumstances  of  a  man  are  no  part  of 
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.bis  spontaneous  self-determination,  and  he  is  not  responsi- 
ble for  tbem.  He  is  not  free  in  regard  to  them.  As  in 
the  case  supposed,  a  man  may  have  the  inclination  to  wor- 
ship Ood,  bat  his  snrronndings  prevent.  These  surround- 
ings are  no  part  of  his  voluntary  agency,  and  ought  not 
to  be  taken  into  account,  in  determining  whether  he  is  a 
free  agent.  If  the  subjective  personal  energy  of  his  own 
will,  as  seen  in  his  inclination,  is  truly  free  from  compulsion 
and  really  spontaneous,  he  is  free,  whether  he  can  give  it 
outward  form  in  a  particular  act  or  not.  Says  Calvin  (Inst., 
11.  iv.  8),  "  The  ability  of  the  human  will  is  not  to  be  esti- 
mated from  the  event  of  things,  as  some  ignorant  men  are 
accustomed  to  do.  For  tliey  imagine  that  they  disprove  the 
freedom  of  the  human  will,  because  even  the  greatest  mon- 
archs  have  not  all  their  desires  fulfilled.  But  the  ability  of 
which  we  are  speaking  is  to  be  considered  as  vnthin  man, 
and  not  to  be  measured  by  external  success.  For  in  the  dith 
pute  concerning  free  will,  the  question  is  not  whether  a 
man  notwithstanding  external  impediments  can  perform  and 
execute  whatever  he  may  have  determined  in  his  mind,  but 
whether  in  every  case  his  understanding  exerts  freedom  of 
judgment  (jndicii  electionem),  and  his  will  freedom  of  in- 
clination (affectionem  voluntatis).  If  men  possess  both  of 
these,  then  Attilius  B^ulus  when  confined  in  the  small  ex-^ 
tent  of  a  cask  stuck  round  with  nails,  will  possess  as  much 
free  will  as  Augustus  Csasar  when  governing  a  great  part 
of  the  world  with  his  rod."  To  the  same  effect,  Edwards 
(Will,  III.  iv.)  remarks,  that  ^^  if  the  will  [inclination]  fully 
complies,  and  the  proposed  effect  does  not  prove,  according 
to  the  laws  of  nature,  to  be  connected  with  his  [executive] 
volition,  the  man  is  perfectly  excused  ;  he  has  a  natural  in- 
ability to  the  thing  required.  For  the  will  [inclination]  it- 
self, as  has  been  observed,  is  all  that  can  be  directly  and 
immediately  required  by  command ;  and  other  things  only 
indirectly,  as  connected  with  the  will.  If,  therefore,  there 
be  a  full  compliance  of  will  [inclination],  the  person  has 
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done  his  dntj ;  and  if  other  things  do  not  prove  to  be  con- . 
nected  with  his  [executive]  volition  that  is  not  owing  to 
him."    Compare  Beid :  Intellectoal  Powers,  HI.  iv.  1. 

Defining  positively,  finite  freedom  is  (a)  Self-determina- 
tion in  the  sense  of  moral  spontaneity  ;  not  self-determina- 
tion and  power  to  the  contrary,  but  self-determination 
alone,  pure,  and  simple.  The  first  is  true,  the  last  is  spu- 
rious self-determination,  and  should  be  denominated  inde- 
termination.  (i)  Freedom  from  compulsion,  either  inter- 
nal or  external.  ^^  God  hath  indued  the  will  of  man  with 
that  natural  liberty,  that  it  is  not  forced  to  good  or  evil." 
Westminster  Confession,  IX-  L  (c)  Freedom  from  phys- 
ical necessity,  or  the  operation  of  the  law  of  cause  and 
effect.  '^  Ood  hath  indued  the  will  of  man  with  that 
natural  liberty,  that  it  is  not  by  any  absolute  necessity  of 
nature  determined  to  good  or  evil."  Westminster  Con- 
fession, IX.  i.  Physical  necessity  is  seen  in  the  sequences 
of  physical  cause  and  effect  There  is  no  freedom  in  such 
a  series  of  sequences,  because  there  is  no  true  beginning 
and  first  start.  The  cause  is  itself  an  effect  of  a  fore- 
going cause,  and  this  again  is  the  effect  of  another  fore- 
going cause,  and  so  backward  indefinitely.  Causa  causae 
causa  causatL  No  responsible  cause  can  be  found  in  such 
a  line  of  antecedents  and  consequents,  because  as  fast  as 
the  responsibility  is  found  in  a  particular  cause,  it  is 
thrown  back  upon  the  cause  of  this  cause.  No  real  and 
true  author  or  hegmner  is  found  until  the  chain  terminates 
in  God,  who  is  not  a  part  of  the  chain,  but  the  creator  of 
it.  All  physical  and  material  events  and  phenomena  must 
be  referred  to  the  Prime  Mover.  There  is  no  real  author, 
and  no  first  cause,  within  the  chain  of  nature  itself.  But  in 
the  sphere  of  mind,  the  case  is  different  The  law  of  cause 
and  effect,  operating  in  matter,  has  no  operation  in  the  hu- 
man will.  This  latter  is  the  faculty  of  adf-motioji.  Even 
when  the  Holy  Spirit  works  in  it  ^^  to  will  and  to  do,"  the 
motion  is  still  self-motion — spiritual  not  physical,  volun- 
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tary  not  necesfiitated.  In  the  origin  of  Bin,  the  will  can- 
not refer  its  action  back  to  a  physical  cause,  and  thus  con- 
vert it  into  a  mere  effect,  and  transfer  its  responsibility 
to  a  foregoing  canse  of  ita  agency.  In  respect  to  sin,  it  is 
itself  a  true  originating  cause.  It  begins  its  own  move- 
ment ab  intra,  by  an  act  of  self-determination.  There  is 
a  first  inclining  of  the  will  to  the  creature,  and  away  from 
the  creator,  which  is  not  the  effect  of  a  foregoing  sin,  but 
is  the  original  nisus  or  start  of  self-will.  And  in  the  origin 
of  holiness,  though  the  will  must  refer  its  action  back  to 
God,  yet  not  to  him  as  9k physical  cause  producing  a  physi- 
cal effect  Holy  inclination  is  the  activity  of  mind,  not  of 
matter.  It  is  not  produced  by  the  operation  of  the  law  of 
cause  and  effect,  because  the  Divine  Spirit  works  in  the 
human  will  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  mind,  not  of 
matter. 

If  this  be  the  true  definition  of  freedom,  it  follows  that 
the  apostate  will  is  free  in  being  inclined  or  self-deter- 
mined, and  that  this  inclination  to  evil  constitutes  an  in- 
ability to  good.  The  sinner  is  at  once  voluntary  in  sin, 
and  impotent  to  holiness.  He  is  enslaved  by  himself  to 
himself.  He  cannot  love  God  supremely,  because  he  loves 
himself  supremely.  He  cannot  incline  rightly,  because  he 
is  inclining  wrongly.  He  is  spontaneously  and  freely  evil, 
and  therefoi*e  is  unable  to  be  spontaneously  and  freely 
good.  Self-determination  is  a  hazardous  endowment.  It 
may  be  an  evil  as  well  as  a  good.  When  free-will  is  wicked 
will,  it  is  a  curse. 

The  answer  to  the  question,  ^^  Can  the  sinner  repent  if 
he  will  f "  depends  on  the  meaning  of  the  term  ^^  will : " 
whether  it  denotes  inclination  or  volition.  "  Can  the  sin- 
ner repent  if  he  indi/ne  t  Yes.  But  the  inclining  is  the 
repentance  itself.  So  that  this  answer  is  the  truism,  ^^  He 
can  repent,  if  he  repents."  ^^  Can  the  sinner  repent,  if 
he  choose,  or  resolve  f "  No.  A  volition  of  the  will  can- 
not produce  an  inclination  of  the  will.    If  a  man  inclines  to 
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repent,  he  repents  in  bo  inclining ;  bnt  if  a  man  resolves  to 
repent,  he  does  not  repent  in  so  resolving. 

3.  It  is  objected,  that  if  the  sinner  has  no  power  to  obey 
the  law,  he  has  nothing  to  do  in  the  matter  of  religion. 
He  may  say  with  Macbeth, 


"  If  chanoe  will  have  me  king,  why  let  chance  crown  me, 
Without  my  stii.'' 

This  does  not  follow.  Because  the  sinner  cannot  do  the 
primary  work,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  cannot  do  the  sec- 
ondary. He  has  a  very  important  woiic  to  do ;  namely  to 
discover  his  inability.  A  wide  field  is  open  here  for  his 
agency,  (a)  He  can  compare  his  character  and  conduct 
with  the  requirements  of  the  law ;  this  tends  to  convince 
him  of  his  inability  to  perfectly  obey  the  law.  ^^  I  have 
seen  an  end  of  all  perfection  ;  thy  commandment  is  exceed- 
ing  broad,'*  Ps.  119  :  96.  (ft)  He  can  try  to  obey  the  law ; 
this  will  convince  him  of  his  inability  still  more. 

A  sinner  has  power  under  common  grace  to  find  out  that 
he  has  no  power  to  the  ^^  spiritually  good.''  This  is  a  pre- 
parative work  to  regeneration.  The  discovery  that  he  is 
'' without  strength"  leads  to  the  discovery  that  '^Christ 
died  for  the  ungodly,"  Rom.  5  :  6.  When  he  is  weak  tlien 
he  is  strong.  God  has  appointed  certain  means  to  be  em- 
ployed by  common  grace  prior  to  his  exercise  of  regenerat- 
ing grace ;  not  meritoriously,  but  as  congruous  or  adapted 
to  the  end.  The  sinner  is  to  use  them.  Says  Howe  (De- 
crees, HI.  7),  "  Where  there  is  not  as  yet  the  light  of  a 
saint,  there  is  that  of  a  many  and  that  is  to  be  improved 
and  made  use  of  in  order  to  our  higher  light ;  and  if  there 
be  that  self -reflection  to  which  Ood  has  given  to  every  man 
a  natural  ability,  much  more  may  be  known  than  usu- 
ally is.  It  belongs  to  the  nature  of  man  to  turn  his  eyes 
inwards.  Men  can  reflect  and  consider  this  with  them- 
selves :  Have  I  not  an  aversion  towards  Gk>d  ?  Have  not 
worldly  concernments  and  affairs,  by  the  natural  inolinatkm 
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of  mj  own  mind,  a  greater  room  and  place  there  than 
heaven  and  the  things  of  heaven  {  Are  not  other  thoughts 
more  grateful  f  And  have  thej  not  a  more  pleasant  relish 
with  me  than  thoughts  of  Ood  f  Men,  I  saj,  are  capable 
of  using  such  reflections  as  these.  And  therefore  of  con- 
sidering :  This  can  never  be  well  with  me.  If  there  re- 
main with  me  an  habitual  aversion  to  God,  who  must  be 
mj  best  and  eternal  good,  I  cannot  but  be  eternally  miser- 
able. If  I  cannot  think  of  and  converse  with  him  with  in- 
clination and  pleasure,  I  am  lost.  If  mj  blessedness  lie 
above,  in  another  world,  and  my  mind  is  carried  continually 
downward  towards  this  world,  I  must  have  a  heart  attem- 
pered to  heaven,  or  I  can  never  come  there.  Well,  then, 
let  me  try  if  I  can  change  the  habit  of  my  own  mind,  make 
the  attempt,  make  the  trial.  The  more  you  attempt  and 
try,  the  more  you  will  find  that  of  yourselves  you  cannot ; 
you  can  do  nothing  of  yourselves,  you  do  but  lift  a  heavy 
log,  you  attempt  to  move  a  mountain  upwards,  when  you 
would  lift  at  your  own  terrene  hearts.  Then  is  this  con- 
sideration obvious:  I  must  have  help  from  Heaven,  or  I 
shall  never  come  there.  Therefore  fall  a-seeking,  fall  a- 
snpplicating,  as  one  that  apprehends  himself  in  danger  to 
perish  and  be  lost,  if  he  have  not  another  heart,  a  believing 
heart,  a  holy  heart,  a  heavenly  heart."  * 

4.  It  is  objected,  that  if  the  sinner^s  ability  to  keep  the 
moral  law  depends  upon  the  sovereign  grace  of  God,  he 
mnst  wait  God's  time.  The  reply  is,  that  God's  time  is 
fioWy  and  therefore  excludes  waiting  for  it.  2  Oor.  6 : 2, 
^  God  saith,  I  have  heard  thee  in  a  time  accepted,  and  in 
the  day  of  salvation  have  I  succored  thee :  behold  now  is 
the  day  of  salvation."  Heb.  4:7,''  God  limiteth  (opi^el) 
a  certain  day:  saying,  To-day  if  ye  will  hear  bis  voice 
liarden  not  your  hearts."  God  promises  to  give  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  a  r^^nerating  Spirit  this  very  instant,  but  confines 

*  See  also  Howe :  Blessedneu  of  the  Righteous,  XVllL  ;  Boston :  Fourfold 
QliiAe,  U.  Ui.  1-3;  Mid espeouOly,  Owen:  Holy  Spirit,  lU  li 
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the  promise  to  this  very  instant  !N'owhere  in  revelation  does 
Qod  promise  to  pardon  sin  or  regenerate  the  sonl  at  a 
ftUtire  time.  This  work  is  always  described  as  to  be  done 
in  the  sinner's  heart,  now,  this  veiy  moment.  No  fyture 
redemption  is  promised. 

5.  The  sinner  excuses  himself  from  faith  and  repentance, 
by  saying,  ^*  I  cannot  believe.  I  am  unable  to  repent."  He 
is  to  be  made  to  fed  the  truth  of  his  statement,  not  to  be 
told  that  his  statement  is  nntme.  He  needs  to  become 
oonacioue  of  that  inability  which  in  words  he  asserts,  but 
not  in  sincerity.  The  difficulty  in  the  instance  in  which 
this  objection  of  inability  is  urged  is,  that  the  sinner  does 
not  really  believe  what  he  says.  He  does  not  realize  his 
inability  ;  but  he  perceives  that  to  urge  it  is  a  good  verbal 
objection,  an  argumentnm  ad  hominem  for  the  preacher. 
In  this  case,  the  work  of  the  preacher  is  to  make  the  ob- 
jector eat  his  own  words,  and  seriously  feel  the  truth  of 
what  he  says.  And  in  doing  this,  he  will  bring  out  the 
important  fact  that  the  sinner's  inability  is  guilty,  because 
self -originated ;  that  the  sinner  is  the  sole  author  of  the  in- 
ability. 

6.  It  is  objected  that  the  doctrine  of  inability  is  incom- 
patible with  commands  and  exhortations  to  believe,  repent, 
and  obey  the  law  of  God.  It  is  said  that  we  would  not  com- 
mand a  dead  man  to  rise  from  the  grave,  or  a  man  without 
legs  to  walk.  To  this  it  is  to  be  replied,  that  we  would  so 
command,  if  God  bade  us  to  utter  this  commandment  in  a 
given  instance,  and  promised  to  accompany  the  word  from 
our  lips  with  his  own  ovMii^tent  and  creative  power. 
Christ's  command  to  preach  the  gospel  to  men  ^'  dead  in 
trespasses  and  sins,"  and  who  ^^  cannot  come  unto  the  Son 
except  the  Father  draw  them  "  (John  6 :  44),  is  coupled  with 
the  promise  to  accompany  the  truth  with  the  Holy  Spirit 

The  doctrine  of  the  sinner's  ability  is  exposed  to  great 
objections.  1.  It  contradicts  consciousness.  The  process 
of  "  conviction "  is  a  growing  sense  of  inability  to  every- 
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thing  spiritnallj  good  in  heart  and  conduct  Sinful  man 
cannot  be  made  conscions  of  ability.  This  form  of  con- 
scioaBDess  has  never  been  in  the  human  soul. 

2.  The  tenet  undermines  the  doctrine  of  atonement.  It 
is  conceded  that  the  sinner  has  no  ability  to  make  atone- 
ment for  his  guilt ;  it  would  follow  from  this  theory  of 
ability  that  he  is  not  obligated  to  make  one,  in  other  words, 
that  punitive  justice  has  no  claims  upon  him. 

3.  The  tenet  conflicts  with  the  doctrine  of  endless  pun- 
ishment. If  the  power  to  the  contrary  belongs  inalienably 
to  the  apostate  will,  self -restoration  in  the  future  world  is 
possible,  and  endless  punishment  is  not  certain.  The  Alex- 
andrine theologians,  Clement  and  Origen,  founded  their  de- 
nial of  endless  punishment  upon  this  view  of  the  will.  If 
the  sinner  is  able  at  all  times  to  believe  and  repent,  he  may 
do  so  at  any  time,  and  under  the  impressions  of  the  other 
world  it  is  probable  that  he  will.  Clement  and  Origen 
founded  the  final  recovery  of  Satan  and  his  angels,  to- 
gether with  fallen  man,  in  the  future  world,  upon  the  abid- 
ing existence  of  free  will  to  good.  It  is  no  reply  to  this 
objection,  to  say  that  the  lost  man  can,  but  certainly  never 
will  repent.  If  latent  power  be  given  in  the  premise,  the 
natural  inference  is  that  it  will  be  used,  not  that  it  will  not 
be.  Suppose  that  previous  to  the  fall  it  had  been  said, 
"  Adam  has  the  power  to  sin,  but  he  certainly  never  will 
sin."  Suppose  that  it  were  said,  "  Gunpowder  has  the  in- 
herent power  of  self-explosion,  but  it  certainly  never  will 
explode."  To  say  that  it  was  certain  that  Adam  would  use 
his  power  to  sin,  because  it  was  decreed  that  he  would  use 
it,  is  not  to  the  point ;  because  this  is  inferring  the  certainty 
as  relative  to  the  Divine  decree,  not  as  relative  to  the  power 
of  the  human  will,  which  is  the  matter  in  dispute. 

4.  The  tenet  of  ability  encourages  the  sinner  to  procrasti- 
nation, and  neglect  of  the  gospel  offer.  If  he  believes  that 
from  the  very  nature  of  free  will  he  has  the  power  to  be- 
lieve and  repent  at  any  moment^  he  will  defer  faith  and 
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repentance.  A  sense  of  danger  excites ;  a  sense  of  secnritj 
puts  to  sleep.  A  company  of  gamblers  in  the  sixth  storj 
are  told  that  the  baiiding  is  on  fire.  One  of  them  answers, 
^^  We  have  the  key  to  the  fire-escape,"  and  all  continue  the 
game.  Suddenly  one  exclaims,  "  The  key  is  lost ; "  all  im- 
mediately spring  to  their  feet,  and  endeavor  to  escape. 
While  there  was  the  belief  of  security,  there  was  apathy ; 
the  instant  there  was  a  knowledge  of  insecurity,  there  was 
ac^on. 

5.  If  the  law  can  be  perfectly  obeyed  by  *^  natural  abil- 
ity," or  by  will  without  right  inclination,  then  "moral 
ability  "  is  superfluous.  But  if  the  law  cannot  be  obeyed 
except  by  the  union  of  natural  and  moral  ability,  or  by  will 
with  right  inclination,  then  either  alone  is  insufficient. 

The  following  propositions  comprise  the  substance  of  the 
Angustino-Oalvinistic  doctrine  of  inability.  1.  There  is  a 
free  self-determination  or  inclining  to  evil,  in  the  sinner's 
will.  2.  There  is  an  inability  of  the  sinner  to  self-deter- 
mine or  incline  to  good,  that  results  from  his  self -deter- 
mining or  inclining  to  evil.  This  inability  is  culpable, 
because  it  is  the  product  of  the  sinner's  agency.  3.  The 
Holy  Spirit  re-originates  self-determination  or  inclination 
to  good,  in  the  sinner's  will.  4.  The  sinner's  will  is  wholly, 
not  partially,  dependent  upon  the  Divine  Spirit  for  a  holy 
self-determination  or  inclination.  5.  God  has  elected  an 
immense  "  multitude  whom  no  man  can  number,"  to  be  the 
subjects  of  his  regenerating  power. 

Actual  transgressions  are  the  particular  sins  that  pro- 
ceed from  original  sin.  They  are  the  individual's  sins  of 
act,  in  distinction  from  his  inherited  nature  and  inclination. 
Original  sin  is  one ;  actual  sin  is  manifold.  "  Actual "  in 
this  connection  is  not  the  contrary  of  "  imaginary."  Actual 
transgressions  are  accompanied  with  more  or  less  of  self- 
consciousness. 

Actual  transgressions  are:  (a)  Interior,  namely,  a  par- 
ticular conscious  doubt  in  the  mind,  or  a  particular  oonscious 
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Inst  in  the  heart.  These  are  single  manifestations  of  the 
general  inclination.  The  worship  of  the  creature,  or  idola- 
try (Bom.  1 :  25),  is  the  generic  corruption,  and  an  internal 
actual  transgression  is  the  outworking  of  this  in  a  particular 
ambitious  purpose,  or  a  proud  aspiration,  or  a  malignant 
emotion,  etc.  {h)  Exterior,  namely,  a  theft,  a  lie,  a  homo- 
cide,  a  suicide,  etc. 

The  depravity  or  corruption  of  nature  is  total.  Man  is 
**  wholly  inclined  to  evil,  and  that  continually."  "West- 
minster L.  C,  25.  Gen.  6:5,"  God  saw  that  every  im- 
agination of  the  thoughts  of  man  was  only  evil  continu- 
ally." There  can  be  but  a  single  dominant  inclination  in 
the  will  at  one  and  the  same  time ;  though  with  it  there 
may  be  remnants  of  a  previously  dominant  inclination. 
Adam  began  a  new  sinful  inclination.  This  expelled  the 
prior  holy  inclination.  He  was  therefore  totally  depraved, 
because  there  were  no  remainders  of  original  righteousness 
left  after  apostasy,  as  there  are  remainders  of  original  sin 
left  after  regeneration.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  struggle  between  sin  and  holiness,  in  the  natural 
man,  like  that  in  the  spiritual  man.  In  the  regenerate, 
'*  the  flesh  lusteth  against  the  spirit,  and  the  spirit  against 
the  flesh,"  Gal.  5  :  17.  Holiness  and  sin  are  in  a  conflict 
that  causes  the  regenerate  to  "gi-oan  within  themselves," 
Bom.  8 :  23.  But  there  is  no  such  conflict  and  groaning  in 
the  natural  man.  Apostasy  was  the  fall  of  the  human  will, 
with  no  remnants  of  original  righteousness.  Kegeneration 
is  the  recovery  of  the  human  will,  with  some  remnants  of 
original  sin. 

Total  depravity  means  the  entire  absence  of  holiness,  not 
the  highest  intensity  of  sin.  A  totally  depraved  man  is 
not  as  bad  as  he  can  be,  but  he  has  no  holiness,  that  is,  no 
supreme  love  of  God.  He  worships  and  loves  the  creature 
rather  than  the  creator,  Bom.  1 :  25. 
Vol.  II.— 17 
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Calvin :  Institutes,  11.  xii.-xiy.  Ursinns  :  Christian  Religion,  Qa. 
35.  Paraens :  Corpus  Doctrinae,  Qa.  35.  Witsins  :  Apostles'  Creed, 
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Pearson :  Creed,  Art  HI.  Owen :  Person  of  Christ,  XVIIL  ;  Vin- 
diciae,  VTEL  XIH.  XIX. ;  Holy  Spirit  H.  iii.  iv.  Bnnyan :  On 
Impnted  Righteousness.  Edwards  :  On  the  Will,  11.  ii.  Hopkins : 
System,  VoL  I.  283.  Fisher :  On  the  Catechism,  Qu.  21,  22.  Dor- 
ner:  Person  of  Christ.  Hagenbach:  History  of  Doctrine,  2  64-67, 
98-105,  179,  266,  267,  299.  Hase :  Hutterus,  i  94-98.  Neander : 
Histoiy,  IL  478-616.  Hengstenberg  :.  Christology  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. Martensen :  Dogmatics,  3  125-147.  Ullman  :  Sinlessness 
of  Jesus.  Schaff:  History,  IH  705-772.  Shedd:  History  of  Doc- 
trine, I.  392-108.  Qees :  Person  of  Christ.  Bruce :  Humiliation  of 
Ohrut  (Kenotic  Theories).  Briggs:  Messianic  Prophecy.  Dod: 
On  the  Incarnation.  Wilberforce :  On  the  Incarnation.  Ldddon : 
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Chbistolooy  {XpuTTov  X6709)  is  that  division  of  theologi- 
cal science  which  treats  of  the  Person  of  the  Redeemer. 

As  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  found  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, so  is  that  of  the  Redeemer.  As  there  is  an  Old 
Testament  Trinitarianism,  so  there  is  an  Old  Testament 
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Christology.  Both  doctrines,  however,  are  less  clearly  re- 
vealed under  the  former  economy  than  under  the  latter. 
Christ  is  explicit  in  asserting  that  the  doctrine  of  his  person 
is  found  in  the  Old  Testament  "Many  prophets  and 
righteous  men  have  desired  to  see  those  things  which  ye 
see,"  Matt.  13 :  17.  "  Abraham  saw  my  day,  and  was 
glad,"  John  8  :  56.  Compare  John  12  :  41 ;  Luke  24 :  27. 
1  Pet.  1 :  10-12,  "  The  prophets  searched  diligently  what 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  which  was  in  them  did  signify,  when  it 
testified  beforehand  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  the  glory 
that  should  follow." ' 

The  Bedeemer  is  announced  under  several  names  in  the 
Old  Testament.  The  earliest  designation  is  the  "  Seed  of 
the  woman,"  Gen.  3  :  15.  Christ  himself  adopts  this  des- 
ignation in  the  title  "  Son  of  man,"  employed  by  himself 
but  never  by  his  apostles.  The  next  name  in  order  is 
Shiloh,  Gen.  49 :  10.  Luther,  Gesenius,  KosenmuUer, 
Hengstenberg,  and  others,  explain  this  to  mean  the 
"  Peacemaker."  This  is  favored  by  other  Messianic  texts. 
In  Isaiah  9 : 6,  Messiah  is  denominated  "  prince  of  peace." 
In  Micah  5  :  5,  of  the  Redeemer  it  is  said,  "  This  man  shall 
be  our  peace."  In  Zech.  9 :  10,  he  is  denominated  the 
"speaker  of  peace;"  and  in  Eph.  2:14,  "our  peace."' 
Others  explain  the  term  Shiloh  to  mean  "the  desired 
One "  (Haggai  2:7);  "he  who  shall  be  sent ; "  "  his  son " 
(Calvin) ;  "he  whose  right  it  is"  (Sept.  Aquila,  Symmachus, 
Onkelos) ;  "  the  place  Shiloh  "  (Eichhoni,  Bleek,  Hitzig, 
Ewald,   Delitzsch,   Kalisch).'     In  Isaiah   7 :  14,   the   He- 

>  The  FbtriBtio  and  Reformation  dirineB  find  both  the  Trinity  and  the  God- 
man  in  the  Old  Testament.  Irenaens  (Adversus  HaereaeSf  IV .  xzxiii.  zjczIt.  ) 
makes  ample  quotations  in  pioof  of  both  doctrines.  For  the  Lutheran  and  Re- 
formed citations,  see  Gerhard,  Ghenmits,  Hase,  Heppe,  and  Schweitzer,  in 
locis. 

3  See  Kitto :  Dictionary ;  Sp«akar*s  Commentary :  Creneais  49 :  10 ;  and  New- 
ton :  Prophesies,  Dissertation  TV. 

*  The  connection  is  strongly  against  this  last  interpretation.  **  Probably  the 
town  Shiloh  did  not  exist  in  Jaoob's  time,  and  Jndah  neither  acquired  nor  lost 
the  pre-eminence  over  the  other  tribes  at  Shiloh.    He  was  not  the  leader  in  the 
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deemer  is  called  Immantiel ;  in  Daniel  9 :  25,  Messiah  ;  in 
Zech.  6 :  12,  the  Branch ;  in  Malachi  3 : 1,  the  Messenger 
of  the  Covenant.  The  designation  of  the  Bedeemer  that 
was  most  common  among  the  Jews  was  Messiah,  or  the  An- 
nointed  One  (meiD),  rendered  in  the  Septuagint  by  Xpla- 
T09.  It  is  found  39  times  in  the  Old  Testament.  See 
Alexander  on  Isa.  52 :  13. 

The  time  of  the  Kedeemer's  advent  is  distinctly  fore- 
told in  Gen.  49 :  10.  "  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from 
Jndab,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  between  his  feet,  until  Shiloh 
come."  Historically,  the  sceptre,  that  is,  self-goverament, 
did  not  depart  from  the  Hebrew  nation,  represented  by 
the  tribe  of  Jndah  (Jndaei,  Jews),  until  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  a.d.  70.  The  time  is  again  specified  very 
particularly  in  Daniel  9 :  24-27.  "  Seventy  weeks  are 
determined  upon  thy  people,  and  upon  thy  holy  city,  to 
finish  the  transgression,  and  to  make  an  end  of  sins, 
and  to  make  reconciliation  for  iniquity,  and  to  bring  in 
everlasting  righteousness,  and  to  seal  up  the  vision  and 
prophecy,  and  to  anoint  the  Most  Holy."  In  this  proph- 
ecy, a  day  stands  for  a  year ;  seventy  weeks  denoting  490 
years.  The  prophet  announces  that  in  seven  weeks,  that  is 
49  years,  from  the  end  of  the  captivity,  Jerusalem  should 
be  rebuilt ;  that  in  sixty- two  weeks,  that  is  434  years  from 
the  rebuilding,  Messiah  should  appear ;  and  that  in  one 
week,  that  is  7  years  from  his  appearance,  he  should  "  con- 
firm the  covenant,"  and  should  be  "cut  off"  " in  the  midst 
of  the  week." '     In  the  different  calculations  of  exegetes 

irildemfiss,  for  the  people  were  led  by  Moses  and  Aaron ;  nor  did  he  gain  any 
fresh  anthoiity  at  Shiloh.  Bvery  ancient  version,  paraphrase^  and  oommenta- 
tor,  makes  Shiloh,  not  the  objeetive  case  after  the  verb,  but  the  nominative  be> 
fore  the  verb.'*    Speaker's  OommeDtary,  in  loco. 

1  '*  It  is  supposed  that  John  the  BaptLst  began  his  ministry  about  three  and 
a  half  years  before  Christ;  so  that  John's  ministry  and  Christ's  put  together 
made  seven  years,  which  were  the  last  of  Daniel's  weeks.  Christ  came  in  the 
midat  of  the  week,  as  Daniel  foretold :  *  And  in  the  midst  of  the  week  he  shaU 
cause  the  sacrifice  and  oblation  to  cease.'  *'  Edwards :  Work  of  Redemption, 
Works,  L  407. 
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there  is  a  difference  of  onlj  ten  years.  The  difficnlfy  is  to 
know  exactly  when  the  seventy  weeks  b^in.  Hales  says 
that  they  begin  from  the  twentieth  year  of  Artaxerxes 
Longirnanus.  W.  Smith  supposes  that  ^^  ihe^final  and  ef- 
fectual edict  of  Artaxerxes  was  the  commencing  date,  and 
that  this  was  issned  in  b.c.  467.  Exactly  490  years  may  be 
counted  from  this  to  the  death  of  Christ  in  a.d.  33." 

That  the  Jesus  Christ  of  the  New  Testament  is  the  Mes- 
siah promised  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  proved  by  the 
agreement  between  the  descriptions  of  the  personage  in 
each.  In  both  he  is :  (a)  The  seed  of  the  woman,  Gen.  3 : 
15;  Ps.  22:10;  Micah  6:3;  Gal.  4:4;  1  Tim.  2:16; 
Bev.  12 :  15.  {b)  Bom  of  a  virgin,  Isa.  7 :  14 ;  Matt.  1 : 
28  ;  Luke  1 :  26-35.  {c)  Of  the  family  of  Shem,  Gen.  9 : 
26-27.  (d)  Of  the  Hebrew  race,  Ex.  3 :  18.  {e)  Of  the 
seed  of  Abraham,  Gen.  12 :  3  ;  18 :  18 ;  Matt  1:1;  John 
8  :  56 ;  Acts  3  :  25.  (/)  Of  the  line  of  Isaac,  Gen.  17 : 
19;  Rom.  9:7;  Gal.  4:23-28;  Heb.  11:8.  iff)  Of  the 
line  of  Jacob  or  Israel,  Gren.  28 : 4-14 ;  Numbers  24 :  5- 
17  ;  Isa.  41 :  8  ;  Luke  1 :  68 ;  2  :  32 ;  Acts  28 :  20.  (A)  Of 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  Gen.  49 :  10  ;  1  Chron.  6:2;  Micah  6  : 
2  ;  Matt.  2:6;  Heb.  7 :  14 ;  Rev.  5  : 6.  (z)  Of  the  house 
of  David,  2  Sam.  7  :  12-15  ;  1  Chron.  17 :  11-14;  Ps.  89 : 
4-36 ;  Isa.  9  :  7 ;  Matt.  1:1;  Luke  1 :  69  ;  2:4;  John  7 : 
42  ;  Acts  2 :  30 ;  Rom.  1 :  3 ;  2  Tim.  2:8;  Rev.  22 :  16. 
(j)  Born  at  Bethlehem,  Micah  5:2;  Matt.  2:6;  Luke 
2:4;  John  7 :  42.  (k)  To  suffer  an  agony,  Gen.  3:15; 
Ps.  22 : 1-18  ;  Isa.  53 : 1-12  ;  Zech.  13  :  6,  7 ;  Matt  26 : 
37 ;  Luke  24 :  26.  (Z)  To  die,  and  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
Isa.  53  :  9  ;  Dan.  9  :  26  ;  Numbers  21 :  9  compared  with 
John  3 :  14 ;  Ps.  22  :  18  compared  with  John  19 :  24.  (m) 
To  be  embalmed  and  entombed,  Isa.  63  :  9 ;  Matt.  27 :  57 ; 
Luke  23  :  56 ;  John  19  :  38-41.  (n)  To  rise  from  the  dead, 
Ps.  16  :  10 ;  Acts  3 :  15.  (o)  To  ascend  into  heaven,  Ps. 
68:18  compared  with  Eph.  4:8;  Ps.  110:1;  Luke  24: 
51.     (p)  To  come  a  second  time  spiritually  in  regeneration, 
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Isa.  40 :  10 ;  62 :  11 ;  Jer.  28 :  5,  6 ;  Hosea  3:5;  Micah  5  : 
4 ;  Dan.  7 :  13,  14 ;  John  14 :  3,  18,  23  ;  16 :  23,  26.  (q) 
To  come  a  second  time  visibly,  Job  19  :  25  ;  Ps.  50 : 1-6  ; 
Dan.  12 : 1,  2  ;  Matt.  25  :  31 ;  1  Cor.  15  :  23 ;  1  These.  1 : 
10 ;  Eev.  20 :  11  sq. 

The  Biblical  representations  of  the  person  of  the  Be- 
deemer  make  him  to  be  a  comjplex  person,  constituted  of 
two  natures.  He  is  not  merely  God,  or  merely  man  ;  but 
a  union  of  both.  He  is  a  God-man.  The  Westminster 
statement  defines  him  as  follows :  ^^  The  Bedeemer  of 
God's  elect  is  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  being  [originally] 
the  eternal  Son  of  God  became  man,  and  so  was,  and  con- 
tinueth  to  be,  God  and  man  in  two  distinct  natures  and 
one  person,  forever,"  S.  C,  21.  The  principal  proof  texts 
are  John  1 : 1,  14,  The  "  Word  was  God,"  and  "  The  Word 
was  made  flesh ; "  Phil.  2 : 6,  7,  "  Who  being  in  the  form 
of  Qod  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant ; "  Gal.  4:4; 
Luke  1 :  35  ;  Bom.  9:5;  Coloss.  2:9;  Bom.  1 :  3,  4 ;  1 
Tim.  2 : 6. 

In  order  to  a  self-consistent  scheme  of  Christ's  complex 
person,  the  following  particulars  are  to  be  marked : 

1.  The  divine  nature  in  Christ's  person  is  the  second 
pei-son  of  the  Godhead,  the  Eternal  Son,  or  Logos.  This 
is  asserted  in  John  1 :  14,  ^^  The  Word  was  made  flesh." 
Neither  God  the  Father,  nor  God  the  Spirit,  became  man. 
The  Godhead  did  not  become  incarnate,  because  the  God- 
head is  the  divine  essence  in  all  three  modes ;  and  the  es- 
sence in  all  three  modes  did  not  become  incarnate.  Says 
Tnrrettin  (XIII.  vi.  4),  ^^  non  ipsa  trinitas  bene  incarnata 
dicatur,  quia  incamatio  non  terminatur  ad  naturam  divinam 
absolute,  sed  ad  personam  roO  Aoyov  relate."  And  Aquinas 
(HI.  ii.  1,  2)  remarks,  that  ^^  it  is  more  proper  to  say  that 
a  divine  person  assumed  a  human  nature,  than  to  say  that 
the  divine  nature  assumed  a  human  nature."  It  was  only 
the  divine  essence  in  that  particular  mode  of  it  which  con- 
stitutes the  second  trinitarian  person,  that  was  united  with 
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num's  nature.  There  was,  confieqnentlj,  fiometbing  in  the 
triune  Grodhead  which  did  not  enter  into  Christ* s  person. 
This  something  is  the  personal  characteristie  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Holj  Spirit  The  paternity  of  the  first  person, 
and  the  procession  of  the  third  person,  do  not  belong  to 
JesQs  Christ 

The  following  reasons  for  the  incarnation  of  the  second 
person,  rather  than  of  the  first  or  third,  are  mentioned  bj 
Paraeos  (Notes  on  the  Athanasian  Creed) :  First,  that  by 
the  incarnation  the  names  of  the  divine  persons  should  re- 
main  unchanged ;  so  that  neither  the  Father  nor  the  Holy 
Spirit  should  have  to  take  the  name  of  a  Son.  Secondly, 
it  was  fitting  that  by  the  incarnation  men  should  become 
God's  adopted  sons,  through  him  who  is  God's  natural  Son. 
Thirdly,  it  was  proper  that  man,  who  occupies  a  middle 
position  between  angels  and  beasts,  in  the  scale  of  creat- 
ures, should  be  redeemed  by  the  middle  person  in  the 
trinity.  Lastly,  it  was  proper  that  the  fallen  nature  of  man 
which  was  created  by  the  Word  (John  1 :  3)  should  be  re- 
stored by  him.  In  addition  to  these  reasons,  it  is  evident 
that  it  is  more  fitting  that  a  father  should  commission  and 
send  a  son  upon  an  errand  of  mercy,  than  that  a  son  should 
commission  and  send  a  father. 

2.  Incarnation  must  be  distinguished  from  transmuta- 
tion, or  transnbstantiation.  The  phrase  ^^ became  man" 
does  not  mean  that  the  second  person  in  the  trinity  ceased 
to  be  God.  This  would  be  transnbstantiation.  One  sub- 
stance, tlie  divine,  would  be  changed  or  converted  into  an- 
other substance,  the  human ;  as,  in  the  Papal  tlieoiy,  the 
substance  of  the  bread  becomes  the  substance  of  Christ's 
body.     See  Anselm  :  Cur  deua  homo,  11.  vii. 

In  saying  that "  the  Word  was  made  flesh  "  (John  1 :  14), 
it  is  meant  that  the  Word  came  to  possess  human  charac- 
teristics in  addition  to  his  divine,  which  still  remained  as 
before.  The  properties  of  the  divine  nature  cannot  be 
either  destroyed  or  altered.    A  human  nature  was  united 
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with  the  divine,  in  order  that  the  resniting  person  might 
have  a  haman  form  of  oonscioasness  as  well  as  a  divine. 
Previoas  to  the  assumption  of  a  human  nature,  the  Logos 
eonld  not  experience  a  human  feeling  because  he  had  no 
human  heai*t,  but  after  this  assumption  he  could  ;  previous 
to  the  incarnation,  he  could  not  have  a  finite  perception 
because  he  had  no  finite  intellect,  but  after  this  event  he 
oould ;  previous  to  the  incarnation,  the  self -consciousness 
of  the  Logos  was  eternal  onlj,  that  is,  without  succession, 
but  subsequent  to  the  incarnation  it  was  both  eternal  and 
temporal,  with  and  without  succession.  This  twofold  con- 
sciousness may  be  illustrated  by  the  union  between  the  hu- 
man soul  and  body.  Prior  to,  or  apart  from  its  union  vnth 
a  material  body,  a  man's  immaterial  soul  cannot  feel  a  phy- 
sical sensation  or  a  sensuous  appetite ;  but  when  united  with 
it  in  a  personal  union,  it  can  so  feel.  In  like  manner,  prior 
to  the  incarnation,  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity  could 
not  have  human  sensations  and  experiences;  but  after  it 
he  could.  The  unincamate  Logos  could  ttiink  and  feel 
only  like  God ;  he  had  only  one  form  of  consciousness. 
The  incarnate  Logos  can  think  and  feel  either  like  God, 
or  like  man;  he  has  two  modes  or  forms  of  conscious- 
ness. 

When,  therefore,  it  is  said  that  ^^  God  became  man,"  the 
meaning  is  that  God  united  himself  with  man,  not  that 
God  changed  himself  into  man.  Unification  of  two  natures, 
not  transmutation  of  one  nature  into  another  is  meant.  We 
might  say  of  the  union  of  soul  and  body,  in  the  instance  of 
a  human  person,  that  ^^  spirit  becomes  matter;"  that  is,  is 
materialized  or  embodied.  We  would  not  mean  by  this 
phrase,  that  spirit  is  actually  changed  into  matter,  but  that 
it  is  united  with  matter  in  that  intimate  manner  which  is 
denominated  personal  union.  In  the  incarnation,  God  is 
humanized,  as  in  ordinary  human  generation,  spirit  is  ma- 
terialized or  embodied.  Each  substance,  however,  still  re- 
tains its  own  properties.    In  an  ordinary  man,  spirit  re- 
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mains  immaterial,  and  body  remains  material ;  and  in  tbe 
God-man,  tbe  divine  natnre  remains  divine  in  its  proper- 
ties, and  the  human  remains  human« 

3.  The  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  incarnation  is  the 
union  of  two  diverse  natures,  a  divine  and  a  human,  so  as 
to  constitute  one  single  person.  A  single  person  may  con* 
sist  of  one  nature,  or  of  two  natures,  or  of  three.  A  trin- 
itarian  person  has  only  one  nature :  namely,  the  divine 
essence.  A  human  person  has  two  natures :  namely,  a  ma- 
terial body,  and  an  immaterial  soul.  A  theanthropic  per- 
son has  three  natures :  namely,  the  divine  essence,  a  human 
soul,  and  a  human  body.  By  the  incarnation,  not  a  God, 
not  a  man,  but  a  God-man  is  constituted.  A  theanthropic 
person  is  a  trinitarian  person  modified  by  union  with  a 
human  nature,  similarly  as  a  trinitarian  person  is  the 
Divine  essence  modified  by  generation,  or  spiration.  A 
theanthropic  person  is  constituted,  consequently,  in  the 
same  general  manner  in  which  an  ordinary  human  person 
is :  namely,  by  the  union  of  diverse  natures.  In  the  case 
of  a  human  individual,  it  is  the  combination  of  one  material 
nature  and  one  immaterial  that  makes  him  a  person.  Says 
Howe  (Oracles,  II.  xxxvii.),  "  the  production  of  a  human 
creature  [individual]  doth  not  lie  in  the  production  of 
either  of  the  parts,  but  only  in  the  uniting  of  them  sub- 
stantially with  one  another.  It  neither  lies  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  soul,  nor  doth  it  lie  in  the  production  of  the 
matter  of  the  body ;  but  it  lies  in  the  beginning  of  these 
into  a  substantial  union  with  one  another."  Says  Hooker 
(V.  liv.),  "  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  consisteth 
merely  in  the  union  of  natures,  which  union  doth  add  per- 
fection to  the  weaker,  to  the  nobler  no  alteration  at  all," 
The  divine-human  person,  Jesus  Christ,  was  produced  by 
the  union  of  the  divine  nature  of  the  Logos  with  a  human 
nature  derived  from  a  human  mother.  Before  this  union 
was  accomplished,  there  was  no  theanthropic  person.  There 
was  the  divine  person  of  the  Logos  existing  in  the  Trinity 
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before  this  nnion,  and  there  was  the  unindividnalized  sub- 
stance of  Christ's  human  nature  existing  in  the  virgin  Mary 
before  this  union ;  but  until  the  two  were  united  at  the  in- 
stant of  the  miraculous  conception,  there  was  no  God-man. 
The  trinitarian  personality  of  the  Son  of  God  did  not  begin 
at  the  incarnation,  but  the  theanthropic  personality  of  Jesus 
Christ  did. 

4.  It  is  the  divine  nature,  and  not  the  human,  which  is 
the  base  of  Christ's  person.  The  second  trinitarian  person 
is  the  root  and  stock  into  which  the  human  nature  is  grafted. 
The  wild  olive  is  grafted  into  the  good  olive,  and  partakes 
of  its  root  and  fatness. 

The  eternal  Son,  or  the  Word,  is  personal  per  se.  He  is 
from  everlasting  to  everlasting  conscious  of  himself  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  Father,  and  from  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  did 
not  acquire  personality  by  union  with  a  human  nature. 
The  incarnation  was  not  necessary  in  order  that  the  trini- 
tarian Son  of  God  might  be  self-conscious.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  human  nature  which  he  assumed  to  himself  ac- 
quired personality  by  its  union  with  him.  By  becoming  a 
constituent  factor  in  the  one  theanthropic  person  of  Christ, 
the  previously  impersonal  human  nature,  ^^  the  seed  of  the 
woman,"  was  personalized.  If  the  Logos  had  obtained  per- 
sonality by  uniting  with  a  human  nature,  he  must  have 
previously  been  impersonal.  The  incarnation  would  then 
have  made  an  essential  change  in  the  Logos,  and  thereby  in 
the  Trinity  itself.  But  no  essential  change  can  be  intro- 
duced into  the  triune  Godhead,  even  by  so  remarkable  an 
act  as  the  incarnation. 

(a)  If  the  human  nature  and  not  the  divine  had  been 
the  root  and  base  of  Christ's  person,  he  would  have  been  a 
man-God  and  not  a  God-man.  The  complex  person,  Jesus 
Christ,  would  have  been  anthropotheistic,  not  theanthropic. 
This  was  the  error  of  Paul  of  Samosata,  Photinus,  and 
Marcellns ;  according  to  whom,  Christ  was  an  3vJ^panro^ 
hBeo^j  a  deified  man  :  the  base  of  the  complex  person  being 
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the  hnman  nature.    Christ  is  humanized  deit^,  not  deified 

humanity. 

{h)  That  the  personality  of  the  6od-man  depends  primar 
rily  npon  the  divine  natore,  and  not  upon  the  human,  is  also 
evinced  by  tlie  fact  that  this  complex  theanthropic  person- 
ality was  not  destroyed  by  the  death  of  Christ.  At  the 
crucifixion,  the  union  between  the  human  soul  and  the 
human  body  was  dissolved  temporarily,  but  the  union  be- 
tween the  Logos  and  the  human  soul  and  body  was  not 
Christ's  human  soul  and  body  were  separated  from  each 
other  during  the  ^^  three  days  and  three  nights,"  in  which 
he  ^^  lay  in  the  heart  of  the  earth."  This  was  death.  The 
humanity  of  Christ  was  thus  dislocated  for  a  time,  and  its 
complete  personality  was  interrupted.  For  a  soul  without 
its  body  is  not  a  full  and  entire  human  person,  although  it 
is  the  root  and  the  base  of  the  person.  Between  death  and 
the  resurrection,  when  the  hnman  soul  and  body  are  sep- 
arated, although  there  is  self-consciousness  in  the  disem- 
bodied spirit,  and  so  the  most  important  element  in  person- 
ality, yet  there  is  an  incomplete  human  personality  until 
the  resurrection  of  the  body  restores  the  original  union  be- 
tween soul  and  body. 

But  there  was  no  such  interruption  and  temporary  disso- 
lution oE  the  unity  of  Christ's  ihearUhropiG  personality, 
caused  by  the  crucifixion.  The  divine  nature  was  of 
course  unaffected  by  the  bodily  dissolution ;  and  although 
the  human  soul  and  body  were  separated  from  one  another 
by  the  crucifixion,  they  were  neither  of  them  separated 
from  the  Logos^  by  this  event.  Between  Christ's  death 
and  resurrection,  both  the  human  soul  and  the  human  body 
were  still  united  with  the  Logos.  That  the  body  was  still 
united  to  the  Logos,  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  it  "  did  not 
see  corruption,"  Acts  2 :  31.  "  The  divine  and  the  human 
natures,"  says  Hooker  (V.  63),  "  from  the  moment  of  their 
first  combination,  have  been  and  are  forever  inseparable. 
For  even  when  Christ's  human  soul  forsook  the  tabernacle 
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of  his  body,  his  deity  forsook  neither  body  iior  soul.  If  it 
had,  than  coald  we  not  truly  hold,  either  that  the  person  of 
Christ  was  buried,  or  that  the  person  of  Christ  did  raise 
up  himself  froux  the  dead.  For  the  body  separated  f i*om 
the  Word  can  in  no  true  sense  be  termed  the  person  of 
Christ ;  nor  is  it  true  to  say,  that  the  Son  of  God  in  raising 
up  that  body  did  raise  up  himself,  if  the  body  were  not 
both  with  him,  and  of  hiufi,  even  during  the  time  it  lay  in 
the  sepnlchre.  The  like  is  also  to  be  said  of  the  soul ; 
otiierwise  we  are  plainly  and  inevitably  Kestorians.  The 
very  pei-son  of  Christ,  therefore,  forever  one  and  the  self- 
same, was  only  touching  bodily  substance  concluded  within 
the  grave,  his  soul  only  from  thence  severed ;  but  by  per- 
sonal union  his  deity  still  inseparably  joined  with  both." 
Turrettin  (XIII.  vi.  9)  makes  the  same  statement :  *^  Natu- 
ralis  xmio  animae  et  corporis  in  unam  naturam  humanam  est 
eeparabilis,  qnae  soluta  f uit  morte  Christi ;  personalis  unio 
dnarum  naturaioim,  divinae  et  humanae,  in  unam  personam 
est  inseparabilis,  quia  quod  semel  Aoyo^  assumpsit  nun- 
quam  deposuit."  Owen  also  affirms  (Holy  Spirit,  11.  iii.) 
that  the  theanthropic  personality  of  Christ  ^^  was  necessary 
and  indissoluble,  so  that  it  was  not  impeached,  nor  shaken 
in  the  least,  by  the  temporary  dissolution  of  the  humanity 
by  the  separation  of  the  soul  and  body.  For  the  union  of 
the  soul  and  body  in  Christ  did  not  constitute  him  a  [the- 
anthropic] person,  so  that  the  dissolution  of  them  should 
destroy  his  [theanthropic]  personality ;  but  he  was  a  [the* 
anthropic]  person  by  the  uniting  of  both  into  the  Son  of 
God."  *     Compare  Belgic  Confession,  Art.  19. 

The  unification,  then,  of  the  three  factors,  the  Logos,  the 
human  soul,  and  the  human  body,  which  was  effected  in 
the  miraculous  conception,  and  which  continued  through 

>  In  a  flimiUr  mmmer,  the  body  and  aool  of  a  believer,  thoogh  eepaxated  from 
ttofa  other  between  death  and  the  reanrrection,  are  both  as  troly  united  to 
Christ  duxiBg  thie  dUembodied  period  as  they  wore  before  it  Westnunater 
U  C,  8S.    Bat  in  thia  oaie  the  nnion  is  mystioal,  not  theanthropia 
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the  whole  earthly  life  of  oar  Lord,  was  not  intermpted  by 
the  crucifixion.  The  God-man  existed  between  the  cruci- 
fixion and  the  resurrection,  notwithstanding  the  separation 
between  the  human  soul  and  body,  as  truly  as  Jie  did  be- 
fore, or  as  he  does  this  instant.  And  this,  because  it  was 
the  immutable  divinity,  and  not  the  mutable  humanity, 
which  constitutes  the  foundation  of  his  personality. 

{c)  That  the  divinity  and  not  the  humanity  is  dominant 
and  controlling  in  Christ's  person,  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  his  acts  of  power  were  regulated  by  it.  If  the  Logos 
so  determined,  Jesus  Christ  was  powerless ;  and  if  the  Lo- 
gos so  determined,  Jesus  Christ  was  all-powerful.  When 
the  divine  nature  withdrew  its  support  from  the  human, 
the  latter  was  as  helpless  as  it  is  in  an  ordinary  human  creat* 
ure.  And  when  the  divine  nature  imparted  its  power,  the 
human  nature  became  "  mighty  in  word  and  deed." '  When 
the  Logos  so  pleased,  Jesus  of  Nazareth  could  no  more  be 
taken  by  human  hands  and  nailed  to  the  cross,  than  the 
eternal  Trinity  could  be ;  and  when  the  Logos  so  pleased, 
he  could  be  arrested  without  any  resistance,  and  be  led  like 
a  lamb  to  the  slaughter.  This  is  taught  repeatedly  in  the 
Gospels,  when  it  is  related  that  no  man  could  lay  vio- 
lent hands  upon  him,  ^^  because  his  hour  had  not  come." 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  Mary,  speaking  generally,  had  so 
much  power,  and  only  so  much,  as  the  divine  nature  in  his 
complex  person  pleased  to  exert  in  him.  Sometimes,  con- 
sequently, he  was  almighty  in  his  acts,  and  sometimes  he 
was  "a  worm,  and  no  man,"  Ps.  22 :  6. 

{d)  Again,  the  knowledge  of  the  God-man  depended 
upon  the  divine  nature  for  its  amount,  and  this  proves 
that  the  divinity  is  dominant  in  his  person.  The  human 
mind  of  Jesus  Christ  stood  in  a  somewhat  similar  relation 


'  It  did  not  become  etriotly  omnipotent,  aooording  to  the  Later-Lnthenn  doc- 
trine, for  this  would  be,  in  so  far,  the  oonyersion  of  the  hnman  nature  into  the 
divine.  But  it  became  powerful  enough  to  do  anything  whioh  the  Logos  willed 
it  to  do. 
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to  the  Logos,  that  the  mind  of  a  prophet  does  to  God. 
Though  not  the  same  in  all  respects,  because  the  Logos 
and  the  human  mind  in  the  instance  of  Jesus  Christ  con- 
stitute one  person,  while  the  Holj   Spirit  and   the  in- 
spired prophet  are  two  persons,  yet  in  respect  to  the  point 
of  dependence  for  knowledge,  there  is  an  exact  similarity. 
Afi  the  prophet  Isaiah  could  know  no  more  of  the  secret 
things  of  God  than  it  pleased  the  Holy  Spirit  to  disclose  to 
him,  so  the  human  mind  of  Christ  could  know  no  more  of 
these  same  divine  secrets  than  the  illumination  of  the  Logos 
made  known.    And  this  illumination,  like  that  of  the  ma- 
terial sun,  was  dimmed  by  the  cloud  through  which  it  was 
compelled  to  penetrate*     The  finite  and  limited  human 
nature  hindered  a  full  manifestation  of  the  omniscience  of 
the  deity.    This  was. a  part  of  the  humiliation  of  the  eter- 
nal Logos.    He  condescended  to  unite  himself  with  an  in- 
ferior nature,  through  which  his  own  infinite  perfections 
could  shine  only  in  part.    When  deity  does  not  work  as 
simple  deity  untrammelled,  but  works  in  '^  the  form  of  a 
servant,"  it  is  humbled.    The  Logos  in  himself  knew  the 
time  of  the  day  of  judgment,  but  he  did  not  at  a  particular 
moment  make  that  knowledge  a  part  of  the  human  con- 
sciousness of  Jesus  Christ.     In  so  doing,  he  limited  and 
conditioned  his  own   mamfestcUum  of  knowledge  in  the 
theanthropic  person,  by  the  ignorance  of  the  human  nature. 
The  same  is  true  respecting  the  retention  of  knowledge. 
Though  the  Logos  himself  cannot  forget  anything,  yet  he 
might  permit  the  human  nature  to  forget   many   things 
for  a  season,  and  afterwards  bring  them  to  remembrance. 
The  Gospels,  however,  mention  no  instance  of  Christ's 
ignorance  excepting  that  respecting  the  day  of  judgment : 
supposing  this  to  be  an  instance  of  ignorance.     See  note  on 
p.  13. 

The  difficult  subject  of  the  ignorance  of  Christ,  and  his 
growth  in  wisdom  and  knowledge,  has  light  thrown  upon 
il^  bj  distinguishing  between  the  existence  of  the  Logos  in 
Vol,  el— 18 
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Christ's  person,  and  the  manifeetcUian  of  this  existence. 
This  is  the  key  to  the  doctrine  of  the  kenosis.  The  Logos 
constantly  existed  in  Jesns  Christ,  but  did  not  constantly 
act  through  his  human  soul  and  body.  He  did  not  work 
miracles  continually ;  nor  did  he  impart  to  the  human  soul 
of  Christ  the  whole  of  his  own  infinite  knowledge. 

Compare  the  infancy  of  Jesns  Christ  with  his  manhood. 
When  Christ  lay  in  the  manger  at  Bethlehem,  the  eternal 
Logos  was  the  root  and  base  of  his  person  as  much,  and  as 
really,  as  it  was  when  he  appeared  at  the  age  of  thirty  on 
the  banks  of  the  Jordan  and  was  inaugurated  to  his  office. 
Christ  in  the  manger  was  called  the  messianic  King,  and 
was  worshipped  as  such  by  the  Magi.  Even  the  thean- 
thropic  embryo  (to  yeuiHOfievov)  is  denominated  the  "Son 
of  God,"  Luke  1 :  35.  In  Heber's  hymn,  the  "  infant  Re- 
deemer "  is  styled  "  Maker,  and  Monarch,  and  Saviour  of 
all."  But  the  Logos,  though  present,  could  not  properly 
and  fittingly  make  such  a  manifestation  of  knowledge 
through  that  infant  body  and  infant  soul,  as  he  could 
through  a  child's  body  and  a  child's  soul,  and  still  more 
through  a  man's  body  and  a  man's  soul.  It  would  have 
been  unnatural,  if  the  Logos  had  empowered  the  infant 
Jesus  to  work  a  miracle,  or  deliver  the  sermon  on  the 
Mount.  The  repulsive  and  unnatural  character  of  the 
apocryphal  gospels,  compared  with  the  natural  beauty  of 
the  canonical  gospels,  arises  from  attributing  to  the  infant 
and  the  child  Jesus  acts  that  were  befitting  only  a  mature 
humanity. 

During  all  these  infantile  years  of  the  immature  and  un- 
developed human  nature,  the  Logos,  though  present,  was 
in  eclipse  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.'     By  this  is  meant, 


>  The  term  oootdtatio  is  used  by  Zanohius,  Heidegger,  TJrnniis,  and  others,  to 
denote  the  self -emptying  {kavrhr  ^Kiimvf)  of  the  Logos  spoken  of  by  St.  Paul, 
in  PhiL  2 : 7.  The  ezinanition  related  to  the  use  and  manifestation  of  diTine 
exoeUenoes,  not  to  their  possession.  Ihcaoes  of  this  are  seen  in  Ambrose  (Oe  In- 
camatione,  L),  who  employs  the  terms  retentio  and  retraxit.    Van  Mastrioht 
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that  the  Logos  made  no  manifegtation  of  his  power  through 
the  human  nature  he  had  assumed,  because  this  human 
nature  was  still  infantine.  When  the  infant  Jesus  lay  in 
the  manger,  the  Logos  was  present  and  united  with  the 
human  nature  as  really  and  completely  as  he  is  this  in- 
stant, but  he  made  no  exhibition  of  himself.  There  was 
no  more  thinking  going  on  in  the  infant  human  mind  of 
Jesus,  than  in  the  case  of  any  other  infant  The  babe  lay 
in  the  manger  unconscious  and  inactive.  Yet  the  eternal 
Logos  was  personally  united  with  this  infant  There  was 
a  God-man  in  the  manger  as  truly  as  there  was  upon  the 
cross. 

It  will  not  follow,  however,  that  because  there  was  no 
thinking  going  on  in  the  human  mind  of  the  infant  Jesus, 
there  was  none  going  on  in  the  Logos.  For  it  must  be  re- 
membered, that  though  the  Logos  has  condescended  to  take 
^^  the  form  of  a  servant,"  he  has  not  ceased  to  exist  in  ^^  the 
form  of  Qt)d."  "While  he  voluntarily  submits  to  the  limi- 
tations of  hmnan  infancy,  and  will  do  no  more  in  the  sphere 
of  the^t^  infant  with  the  feeble  instrument  which  he  has 
condescended  to  employ  than  that  instrument  is  fitted  to 
perform,  yet  in  the  other  infinite  sphere  of  the  Godhead  he 
is  still  the  same  omniscient  and  omnipotent  person  that  he 
always  was.  The  Son  of  man  was  on  earth  and  in  heaven, 
at  one  and  the  same  instant,  John  3 :  13.  Because  the 
Logos  was  localized  and  limited  by  a  human  body  on  the 
earth,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  did  not  continue  to  exist 

noes  ■nbdnoere  with  ooonltare.  FranoiB  Jnniaa  tAjn:  *'In  hiiixi«Da  natnxa, 
gl<nriam  et  majestatem  apad  hominM  non  exerouerit  Ghristiu  nt  post  lastoieo- 
iionem  et  aaoensionem,  «ed  Toluti  reproHerit  et  oooultam  oontinaerit:  vol  (ati 
loquitur  Irenaeui)  qtdeTeritf  nt  hxmiaiia  natnza  tentari  et  mori  poseit,  qnamyia 
intorim  diTinae  naturae  qnaedam  vindicia  ad  fidei  oonfinnationem  pzodierint.** 
Theses  Theologicae  (De  Hnmiliatione  Ghrieti).  The  words  of  Irenaens  axe  the 
following :  *^  As  Christ  became  man  in  otder  to  undergo  temptation,  so  also  waa 
he  the  Word  that  he  might  be  glorified ;  the  Word  remaining  quiesoent,  that  ho 
might  be  capable  of  being  tempted,  dishonored,  omcified,  and  suffering  death. '^ 
AAw.  Hfereses,  III.  six.  Paraens  quotes  this  passage  Dootrinae  Christiaiiae, 
Quaest.  xzxriL 
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and  act  in  heaven.  And  becanBe  the  LogOB  did  not  think 
in  and  by  the  mind  of  the  infant  Jeeus,  it  does  not  follow 
that  he  did  not  think  in  and  bj  his  own  infinite  mind.  The 
humanity  of  Jesns  Christ,  then,  knew  aa  mocb,  and  only  as 
much  as  the  Logos  pleased  to  disclose  and  manifest  through 
a  hnman  mind.  Says  Beza:  ^^Ipsa  dcotifro^  plenitndo 
sese,  pront  et  quatenas  ipsa  libnit,  humanitati  assomtae  in- 
sinoavit."  Grotins,  on  Mark  13 :  32,  says :  '^  Yidetnr  mihi, 
hie  locns  non  impie  posse  exponi  hnnc  in  modnm ;  nt  dica- 
mus  divinam  sapientiam  menti  hnmanae  Christi  effectas 
Buos  impressisse  pro  tempomm  ratione."  Says  Tillotson  : 
^'  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Divine  Wisdom, 
which  dwelt  in  our  Saviour,  did  communicate  itself  to  his 
human  soul  according  to  his  pleasure,  and  so  his  human 
nature  might  at  some  time  not  know  some  things."  Christ^s 
knowledge  was,  and  ever  is,  dependent  npon  the  amount  of 
information  vouchsafed  by  the  deity  in  his  person.  He  did 
not  know  the  time  of  the  day  of  judgment,  "  quia  Verbnm 
hoc  illi  non  releverat,"  says  Turrettin,  XIII.  xiii.  5.'  He 
could  therefore  "increase  in  wisdom"  (Luke  2:52)  as  a 
child  and  a  youth,  because  from  the  unfathomable  and  in- 
finite fountain  of  the  divine  nature  of  the  Logos  there  was 
inflowing  into  the  human  understanding  united  with  it  a 
steady  and  increasing  stream.  But  that  infinite  fountain 
was  never  emptied.  The  human  nature  is  not  sufficiently 
capacious  to  contain  the  whole  fulness  of  God. 

The  ignorance  of  Jesus  Christ  may  still  further  be  illns- 

^  Bengel,  on  Hark  18:82,  adopts  the  ezplanatioii  favored  by  Angastine. 
*^Chri8t*t  words  may  be  understood  to  mean,  that  he  does  not  know  the  time 
of  the  judgment  day,  because  it  was  not  among  his  instmetions  from  the  Father 
to  declare  the  time.  An  apostle  was  able  both  to  know  and  not  to  know  one 
and  the  same  thing,  according  to  the  different  point  of  view  (*I  know  that  I 
shall  abide,'  Phit  1 :  26) :  how  much  more  Christ?  "  In  Cor.  2 : 2,  to  '' know  " 
means  to  ^'make  known  : "  **  I  determined  not  to  know  anything  among  yon 
bat  Christ,  and  him  cmoified.'*  The  same  is  the  meaning  of  **  know,*^  in  Gren. 
22  :12:  **Now  I  know  that  thou  fearest  God.  seeing  thou  bast  not  withheld 
thy  con  from  me."  God  bad  made  Abraham's  faith  to  be  known,  by  this 
trial 
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trated  by  the  forgetfnlness  of  an  ordinary  man*  ISo  man, 
at  ectch  and  every  instant,  holds  in  immediate  oonBciousness 
all  that  he  has  ever  been  conscious  of  in  the  past.  He  is 
relatively  ignorant  of  much  which  he  has  pceviously  known 
and  experienced.  Bat  this  forgetting  is  not  absolute  and 
total  ignorance.  This  part  of  his  consciousness  may  re- 
appear here  upon  earth  ;  and  will  all  of  it  re*appear  in  the 
day  of  JQ^ment.  But  he  cannot  recall  it  just  at  this  in- 
stant. He  is  ignorant,  and  must  say :  '^  I  do  not  know." 
Similarly,  if  we  suppose  that  Christ  when  he  spoke  these 
words  to  his  disciples  was  ignorant  of  the  time  of  the  judg- 
ment, he  may  subsequently  have  come  to  know  it  as  his 
human  nature  increased  in  knowledge  through  the  illumi- 
nation of  the  Divine.  Says  Bengel,  '^  The  stress  in  Matt.  24 : 
36  is  on  the  present  tense,  ^  "No  man  knov>eth.^  In  those 
days,  no  man  did  know,  not  even  the  Son.  But  afterwards 
he  knew  it,  for  he  revealed  it  in  the  Apocalypse."  Christ- 
was  relatively  ignorant,  not  absolutely,  if  he  was  destined 
subsequently  to  know  the  time  of  the  judgment  day.  It  is 
more  probable  that  the  glorified  human  mind  of  Christ  on 
the  mediatorial  throne  now  knows  the  time  of  the  day  of 
judgment,  than  that  it  is  ignorant  of  it. 

The  dawning  of  Christ's  messianic  consciousness,  as  seen 
in  the  incident  of  the  youth  in  the  temple  with  the  doctors, 
illustrates  the  gradual  illumination  and  instruction  of  the 
humanity  by  the  divinity  in  his  person.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  explain  this  occurrence,  to  suppose  that 
the  Vhrgin  Mother  had  informed  Jesus  respecting  his 
miraculous  conception.  On  the  contrary,  as  she  did  not 
feel  authorized  to  inform  her  husband  of  the  fact  but  left 
its  disclosure  to  God,  so  neither  did  she  feel  authorized  to 
inform  her  child  of  it.  Christ's  self-consciousness  of  his 
theanthropic  person  and  mediatorial  office  was  formed 
gradually,  as  he  passed  from  youth  to  manhood,  by  the  inr 
creasing  illumination  of  the  humanity  by  the  divinity, 
similarly  as  in  an  ordinary  human  person,  the  self-con- 
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Bcionsness  gradually  forms  and  increases  by  the  inter- 
penetration  of  the  lower  sensuous  nature  by  the  higher 
rational. 

{e)  That  the  divinity  is  the  dominant  factor  in  Christ's 
complex  person,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  degree  of 
his  happiness  was  determined  by  it.  The  human  nature 
had  no  more  enjoyment  than  the  divine  permitted.  The 
desertion  of  the  humanity  by  the  divinity  is  implied  in  the 
cry :  "  My  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?  "  The  Logos 
at  this  moment  did  not  support  and  comfort  the  human 
soul  and  body  of  Jesus.  This  may  be  regarded  equally  as 
desertion  by  the  Father  or  by  the  Logos,  because  of  the 
unity  of  essence.  In  the  promise :  ^^  If  ye  shall  ask  any- 
thing [of  the  Father]  in  ray  name  I  will  do  it "  (John  14 : 
14),  the  official  work  of  the  first  person  is  attributed  to  the 
second.  As  God  the  Father  raised  Christ  from  the  dead, 
and  Christ  also  raised  himself  from  the  dead,  so  also  God 
the  Father  deserted  the  human  nature,  and  God  the  Logos 
also  deserted  it. 

{/)  That  the  foundation  of  Christ's  complex  personality 
is  the  divine  nature,  is  proved  by  his  immutability.  '^  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  forever,"  Heb. 
13 : 8.  What  has  been  said  concerning  the  effect  of  the 
crucifixion  upon  the  theanthropic  personality  will  apply 
here.  Christ  is  immutably  the  God-man,  notwithstanding 
the  tem{>orary  separation  between  his  human  soul  and 
body. 

5.  The  theanthropic  personality  of  the  Kedeemer  began 
in  time.  The  God-man  was  a  new  person,  as  well  as  a 
unique  one.  There  was  no  God-man  until  the  moment 
when  the  incarnation  began.  This  beginning  is  to  be 
placed  at  the  instant  of  the  miraculous  conception,  and 
this  at  the  instant  of  the  salutation,  when  the  angel  Ga- 
briel uttered  the  words :  ^^  Hail  thou  that  art  highly  favored, 
the  Lord  is  with  thee ;  blessed  art  thou  among  women,"  Luke 
1 :  28.    At  this  pnnctum  temporis,  the  eternal  Logos  united 
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with  a  portion  of  linman  nature  in  the  Virgin  Mary.  The 
union  was  embryonic  in  its  first  form.  Previous  to  this 
instant,  the  only  person  existing  was  the  second  trinitarian 
person :  the  human  nature  existing  in  the  Virgin  Mary  be- 
ing yet  unpersonalized.  This  trinitarian  person  was  not 
complex,  but  simple ;  God  the  Son,  but  not  6od-man  ;  the 
unincamate  Logos  {Aoyo^  iaapico<i\  not  the  incarnate  (^10709 
ipa-apKo^).  Jesus  Christ  is  not  the  proper  name  of  the  un- 
incamate second  person  of  the  trinity,  but  of  the  second 
person  incarnate.  ^^  Thou  shalt  conceive  and  bring  forth  a 
son,  and  shalt  call  his  name  Jesus,"  Luke  1 :  31.  Prior  to 
the  incarnation,  the  trinity  consisted  of  the  Father,  the  un- 
incamate Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost ;  subsequent  to  the  in- 
carnation, it  consists  of  the  Father,  the  incarnate  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost  Yet  it  would  not  be  proper  to  alter  the 
baptismal  formula,  and  baptize  ^'  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  because  the 
incarnate  Christ  is  the  mediator  between  the  triune  God 
and  sinful  man,  so  that  the  primary  trinitarian  designation 
Son,  not  the  secondary  mediatorial  designation  Christ,  is 
the  fitting  term  in  the  baptismal  formula. 

6.  Though  beginning  in  time,  the  theanthropic  person- 
ality of  the  Sedeemer  continues  forever.  This  is  taught  in 
Eom.  9:5,"  Of  whom  as  concerning  the  flesh  Christ  came, 
who  is  over  all  God  blessed  forever ; "  in  Col.  2:9,  "  In 
him  dwelleth  [now  and  forever]  all  the  fulness  of  the  God- 
head, bodily  ; "  in  Heb.  13 :  8,  "Jesus  Christ,  the  same  yes- 
terday, to-day,  and  forever ; "  in  Eph.  2:6,"  Believers  sit 
together  in  heavenly  places  in  Christ  Jesus ; "  in  Heb.  4 : 
14, 15,  "  We  have  a  great  high  priest  who  hath  passed  into 
the  heavens." 

7.  The  incarnation  makes  no  change  in  the  constitution 
of  the  Trinity.  It  leaves  in  the  Godhead,  as  it  finds  in  it, 
only  three  persons.  For  the  addition  of  a  human  nature  to 
the  person  of  the  Logos,  is  not  the  addition  of  another  per- 
son to  him.    The  second  trinitarian  person,  though  so  much 
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modified  by  the  incarnation  as  to  beeoine  a  God-man,  is  net 
80  much  modified  ae  to  lose  his  proper  trinitarian  person- 
ality, because  incarnation  is  not  the  juxtaposition  of  a  hu- 
man person  with  a  divine  person,  but  the  assumption  of  a 
human  nature  to  a  divine  person.  The  incarnation  pro- 
duces a  change  in  the  humanity  that  is  assumed,  by  exit- 
ing and  glorifying  it,  but  no  change  in  tlie  deity  that 
assumes.  ^^  The  divine  nature,"  says  Bull  (Do  Siibordina- 
tione,  lY.  iv.  14),  "  flows  tbrough  (immeat)  the  human  nat- 
ure, but  the  human  nature  does  not  flow  through  the  di- 
vine." If  the  Logos  had  united  himself  with  a  distinct 
and  separate  individual,  the  modification  of  the  Logos  by 
incarnation  would  have  been  essential^  and  a  fourth  person, 
namely  a  hnman  person,  would  have  thereby  entered  into 
the  Godhead ;  which  would  have  been  an  alteration  in  the 
constitntion  of  the  trinity,  making  it  to  consist  of  four  per- 
sons instead  of  three.  "We  must  consider,"  says  Usher 
(Incarnation,  "Works,  I.  580),  "  that  the  divine  nature  did 
not  assume  a  human  person,  but  the  divine  person  did  as- 
snme  a  human  nature ;  and  that  of  the  three  divine  per- 
sons, it  was  neither  the  first  nor  the  third  that  did  assume 
this  nature,  but  it  was  the  middle  person  who  was  to  be  the 
middle  one  [mediator]  that  must  undertake  the  mediation 
between  Grod  and  us.  For  if  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead 
should  have  thus  dwelt  in  any  human  person,  there  should 
have  been  added  to  the  Gk>dhead  a  fourth  kind  of  person ; 
and  if  any  of  the  three  persons  besides  the  second  had  been 
born  of  a  woman,  there  sliould  have  been  two  Sons  in  the 
Trinity.  Whereas,  now,  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Son  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  being  but  one  person,  is  consequently 
but  one  Son  ;  and  so,  no  alteration  at  all  made  in  the  rela- 
tions of  the  persons  of  the  Trinity."  See  Hooker, 
V.  Hv. 

The  Logos,  by  his  incarnation  and  exaltation,  marvellous 
as  it  seems,  took  a  human  nature  with  him  into  the  depths 
of  the  Godhead.    A  finite  glorified  human  nature  is  now 
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eternally  anited  with  the  second  trinitarian  person,  and  a 
God-man  is  now  the  middle  person  of  the  Trinity. 

• 

**  No  Paean  there,  no  Bacchic  song  they  zaise ; 
But  the  three  Peisons  of  the  Trinity, 
And  the  two  natures  joined  in  one  they  praise." 

Danib  :  Paradise  ziii.  25-27. 

Yet  the  Trinity  itself  is  not  altered  or  modified  by  the  in- 
carnation. Only  the  second  person  is  modified.  The  Trin- 
ity is  not  divine-human ;  nor  is  the  Fatlier ;  nor  is  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Bat  the  Eternal  Son  is.  For  this  reason,  tlie  Son 
stands  in  a  nearer  relation  to  redeemed  man  than  either  tlie 
Father  or  the  Spirit  can.  Neither  of  them  is  the  ^^  elder 
brother  "  of  the  redeemed.  Neither  of  them  is  the  ^^  head '' 
of  which  the  chnrch  is  the  ^*  body."  Neither  of  them  is 
the  divine  person  of  whom  it  can  be  said,  "  We  are  mem- 
bers of  his  body,  of  his  flesh,  and  of  his  bones,"  Eph.  5 :  30. 
The  union  of  the  Logos  with  a  human  nature  does  not 
disturb  either  the  trinitarian  relation  of  the  Logos,  or  his 
relation  to  the  created  universe.  When  the  Logos  consenta 
to  unite  with  a  human  nature,  he  consents  to  exist  and  act 
in  "  the  form  of  a  servant."  But,  as  previously  remarked, 
this  does  not  imply  that  he  ceases  to  exist  and  act  ^^in 
a  fonn  of  God."  Incarnation  is  not  transubstantiation. 
Consequently,  when  incarnate,  the  Logos  is  capable  of  a 
twofold  mode  of  existence,  of  consciousness,  and  of  agency. 
Possessing  a  divine  nature,  he  can  still  exist  and  act  as  a 
divine  being,  and  he  so  exists  and  acts  within  the  sphere  of 
the  infinite  and  eternal  Godhead  without  any  limitation. 
Possessing  a  human  nature,  he  can  also  exist  and  act  as  a 
human  being,  and  he  so  exists  and  acts  within  the  sphere 
of  finite  and  temporal  humanity  and  under  its  limitations. 
The  Son  of  man  was  in  heaven,  and  upon  earth  simultane- 
ously, John  3 :  13.  In  heaven  he  was  in  glory ;  on  earth  he 
was  in  sorrow  and  death.  The  God-man  is  both  unlimited 
and  limited,  illocal  and  local.    He  has  consequently  a  two- 
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fold  consciousness:  infinite  and  finite*  He  thinks  like 
God ;  and  he  thinks  like  man.  He  has  the  eternal,  all- 
comprehending,  and  snccessionless  oonscionsness  of  God ; 
and  he  has  the  imperfect,  gradual,  and  sequacious  con- 
sciousness of  man.  In  this  way,  the  trinitarian  relations  of 
the  second  person  remain  unchanged  by  his  incarnation. 
The  divine  nature,  though  it  condescends  to  exist  and  act  in 
and  through  a  human  soul  and  body,  and  to  be  trammelled 
by  it,  at  the  same  time  is  existing  and  acting  in  an  untram- 
melled manner  throughout  the  universe  of  finite  being,  and 
in  the  immensity  of  the  Godhead. 

Consider,  for  illustration,  Christ's  relations  to  space.  He 
lived  a  double  life  in  this  reference,  when  he  lived  in  Pal- 
estine eighteen  centuries  ago.  He  subsisted  in  both  f ornas 
— that  of  God,  and  that  of  a  servant — at  one  and  the  same 
moment.  He  was  simultaneously  the  absolute  and  eternal 
Spirit,  unlocalized,  filling  immensity  ;  and  he  was  also  that 
same  Spirit  localized,  dwelling  in  and  confined  to  the  soul 
and  body  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Because  the  Logos  volun- 
tarily confined  and  limited  himself  to  the  latter,  it  does  not 
follow  that  he  could  not  also  continue  to  be  unconfined  and 
unlimited  God.  Because  the  sun  is  shining  in  and  through 
a  cloud,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  cannot  at  the  same  time 
be  shining  through  the  remainder  of  universal  space  un  ob- 
scured by  any  vapor  whatever.  The  omnipresence  of  the 
Logos  is  that  of  the  infinite  Spirit.  Consequently  he  is  cUl 
in  every  place,  and  at  every  point.  He  is  all  in  the  human 
soul  and  body  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  simultaneously  he 
is  aU  at  every  other  point  of  space.  His  total  presence 
in  the  man  Christ  Jesus  did  not  prevent  his  total  presence 
throughout  the  universe.  He  was  therefore,  both  omni- 
present, and  locally  present.  Says  Calvin  (Institutes,  H. 
xv),  ^^  although  the  infinite  essence  of  the  Logos  is  united 
in  one  person  with  the  nature  of  man,  yet  we  have  no 
thought  of  its  incarceration  or  confinement.  For  the  Son 
of  God  miraculously  descended  from  heaven,  yet  in  such  a 
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manner  that  he  never  left  heaven  :  he  chose  to  be  miraca- 
louslj  conceived  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin,  to  live  on 
earth,  and  to  be  Buspended  on  the  croBS ;  and  yet  he  never 
ceased  to  fill  the  universe  in  the  same  manner  as  from  the 
beginning."  ^^Who  will  say,"  says  Paraeos  (Upon  Hun- 
nios,  XXL),  '^  that  the  deity  of  the  Word  was  only  where 
his  body  was,  say,  in  the  mother's  womb,  in  the  temple,  on 
the  cross,  in  the  sepolchre,  and  was  absent  in  other  places 
where  his  body  was  not  ?  Who  will  say  that  he  did  not  fill 
heaven  and  earth ;  that  he  was  not  at  Bome,  at  Athens,  and 
everywhere  outside  of  Judea,  at  the  same  time  when  his 
body  was  within  the  limits  of  Judea  alone  t"  "  The  Word 
of  God,"  says  Augustine  (Letter  137,  To  Yolusianus),  "  did 
so  assume  a  body  from  the  Virgin,  and  manifest  himself 
with  mortal  senses,  as  neither  to  destroy  his  own  immor- 
tality, nor  to  change  his  eternity,  nor  to  diminish  his  power, 
nor  to  relinquish  the  government  of  the  world,  nor  to  with- 
draw from  tiie  bosom  of  the  Father,  that  is  from  the  secret 
place  where  he  is  with  him  and  in  him."  Says  Aquinas 
(III.  V.  2),  ^^  Christus  dicitur  de  coelo  descendisse  ratione 
divinae  naturae,  non  ita  quod  natura  divina  in  coelo  desi- 
erit ;  eed  quia  in  infimis  novo  modo  coepit,  scilicet  secun- 
dum ixaturam  assumptam." 

As  "the  inspiration  of  a  prophet  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  or 
his  indwelling  in  a  believer,  does  not  interfere  with  the 
trinitarian  relations  of  the  third  person,  so  neither  does  the 
incarnation  interfere  with  those  of  the  second.  The  Holy 
Spirit  makes  intercessions  that  cannot  be  uttered,  and 
thereby  unites  himself  to  a  certain  degree  to  a  particular 
man,  but  is  still  the  same  distinct  person  in  the  trinity. 
Moreorer,  this  intercession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  soul 
of  the  believer  does  not  disturb  or  prevent  the  single  self- 
conscionfiness  of  the  believer.  Here  are  two  distinct  per- 
sons, confessedly,  and  yet  only  one  self -consciousness  in  the 
believer.  Bat  if  a  single  self-consciousness  is  not  dualized 
and  destroyed  in  the  instance  when  the  Divine  nature  and 
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the  haman,  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  believer,  do  not  con- 
stitute a  Gk>d-man,  still  less  need  it  be  when  they  do*  The 
two  different  modes  or  forms  of  consciousness,  the  divine 
and  the  human,  in  the  God-man,  do  not  constitute  two  9elf- 
consciousnesses,  or  two  persons,  any  more  than  two  or  more 
different  forms  of  consciousness  in  a  man  constitute  two  or 
more  self-consciousnesses  or  persons.  A  man  at  one  mo- 
ment has  a  sensuous  form  of  consciousness,  and  at  another 
moment  a  spiritual  form ;  but  he  is  one  and  the  same  per- 
son in  both  instances,  and  has  but  a  single  self-consdons- 
ness. 

8.  In  the  incarnation,  the  Logos  does  not  unite  himself 
with  a  human  peraouj  but  with  a  human  nature.  This  is 
taught  in  Scripture.  Heb.  2 :  16,  Christ  "  took  upon  him 
the  seed  {airipiAa)  of  Abraham."  Bom.  1 : 3,  Christ  ^^  was 
made  of  the  seed  of  David."  In  the  first  promise  (Gen.  3: 
15),  the  Redeemer  is  denominated  the  '^seed  of  the  woman." 
Heb.  2 :  14,  ^^  Forasmuch  as  the  children  were  partakers  of 
flesh  and  blood,  he  also  himself  likewise  took  part  of  the 
same." 

The  terms  ^^  seed,"  ^^  flesh  and  blood,"  imply  tliat  the 
humanity  which  the  Logos  laid  hold  upon,  and  assumed 
into  personal  union  with  himself,  was  not  yet  personalised. 
At  the  instant  when  it  was  assumed,  it  was  human  nature 
unindividnalized,  not  a  distinct  individual  person.  This  is 
the  interpretation  of  the  Scripture  statement  which  is  found 
in  the  symbols  generally.  More  particular  attention  was 
turned  to  the  distinction  between  a  nature  and  a  person  by 
the  iN'estorian  controversy,  and  ever  since  that  time  the 
creeds  have  been  careful  to  state  that  the  Logos  united  a 
human  nature  with  himself,  but  not  a  human  person. 

The  orthodox  statement  in  the  Patristic  church  is  made 
in  the  following  extract  from  John  of  Damascus  (De  Ortho- 
doxa  Fide,  HI.  ii.) :  ^^  The  Logos  was  not  united  with  a  flesh 
which  previously  existed  by  itself  as  an  individual  man, 
but,  in  and  by  his  own  infinite  person  dwelling  in  the  womb 
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of  the  holy  Vkgin,  he  personalized  {inrearff&dro)  of  the 
chaste  blood  of  the  Ever- Virgin  a  flesh  enliven^  with  a 
rational  and  intelleotnal  sonl ;  the  Logos  thereby  assuming 
the  first-fruits  of  the  human  lump,  and  becoming  a  [divine] 
person  in  the  flesh." 

The  Westminster  Oonfession  (VIJLL.  ii.)  accords  with  the 
Ancient,  Mediaeval,  and  Reformed  Ohristology,  in  its  state- 
ment that  "  the  Son  of  God,  the  second  person  in  the  Trin- 
ity, did  take  upon  him  man's  naiure  with  all  the  essential 
properties  thereof ;  so  that  the  two  whole  perfect  and  dis- 
tinct natures,  the  Godhead  [Godhood]  and  the  manhood, 
were  inseparably  joined  together  in  one  person."  The 
Athanasian  symbol  (29)  denominates  Christ  ^'homo  ex 
substantia  matris  in  saccule  natns."  In  the  theological 
nomenclature,  '^  nature  "  is  designated  by  ^^  substance,"  and 
person  by  "  subsistence." 

Hooker  (Y.  liL)  enunciates  the  doctrine  in  the  following 
language :  ^^  The  Son  of  God  did  not  assume  a  man's  per- 
son into  his  own  person,  but  a  man's  nature  to  his  own  per- 
son ;  and  therefore  he  took  semen,  the  seed  of  Abraham, 
the  very  first  original  element  of  our  nature  before  it  was 
come  to  have  any  personal  human  subsistence."  In  similar 
terms,  Owen  (Holy  Spirit,  II.  iii.)  expresses  himself.  He 
remarks  that  the  Son  of  God  took  the  nature  formed  and 
prepared  for  him  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin,  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Holy  Ghost,  ^^  to  be  his  own,  in  the  instant  of 
its  formation,  thereby  preventing  [going  before]  the  singu- 
lar [single]  and  individual  subsistence  of  that  nature  in  and 
by  itself."  Again  (ut  supra)  he  says,  that  '^  as  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  miraculous  conception  was  immediate  upon  the 
angelical  salutation,  so  it  was  necessary  that  nothing  of  the 
human  nature  of  Ohrist  should  exist  of  itself  antecedently 
unto  its  union  with  the  Son  of  God."  By  the  phrase  "  ex- 
ist of  itself,"  Owen  here  means  ^^  exist  by  itself "  as  con- 
stituted and  formed  into  a  distinct  and  separate  indimdiud 
j^erson.    That  the  human  nature  as  bare  nature  existed  an- 
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tecedentlj  to  its  union  with  the  Logos,  Owen  abundantly 
teaches  in  all  that  he  says  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
in  preparing  and  forming  the  human  nature  as  it  existed  in 
the  Virgin  mother.  In  another  passage  (Trinity  Vindi- 
cated),  Owen  is  still  more  explicit.  ^^  The  person  of  the 
Son  of  Ood,  in  his  assuming  human  nature  to  be  his  own, 
did  not  take  an  individaal  person  of  any  one  into  a  near 
conjunction  with  himself,  but  preventing  the  personal  sub- 
sistence of  human  nature  in  that  flesh  which  he  assumed, 
he  gave  it  its  subsistence  (i.e.  its  personality)  in  his  own 
person,  whence  it  hath  its  individuation,  and  distinction 
from  4II  other  persons  whatever.  This  is  the  personal 
union."  Again,  Owen  (Vindiciae,  XIX.)  says:  "Jesus 
Christ  the  Mediator,  S€dvSpanro^y  God  and  man,  the  Son  of 
God,  having  assumed  ^toi^  to  yevpdfievovj  Luke  1 :  35,  that 
holy  thing  that  was  bom  of  the  Virgin,  atnnroaTarov^  hav- 
ing no  subsistence  of  its  own,  into  personal  subsistence  with 
himself,  is  to  be  worshipped  with  divine  religious  worship, 
even  as  the  Father.''  See  Owen:  Person  of  Christ,  Ch. 
XVIII.  Says  Chamocke  (Wisdom  of  God),  "  Christ  did 
not  take  the  person  of  man,  but  the  nature  of  man  into 
snbsistence  with  himself.  The  body  and  soul  of  Christ 
were  not  united  in  themselves,  had  no  [personal]  subsist- 
ence in  themselves,  till  they  were  united  to  the  [trinitarian] 
person  of  the  Son  of  God.  If  theper^on  of  a  man  were 
united  to  him,  the  human  nature  would  have  been  the  nat- 
ure of  the  person  so  united  to  him,  and  not  the  [human] 
nature  of  the  Son  of  God,  according  to  Heb.  2 :  14, 16. 
The  [trinitarian]  Son  of  God  took  *  flesh  and  blood '  to  be 
his  own  [human]  natnre,  perpetually  to  subsist  in  the  per- 
son of  the  Logos ;  which  must  be  by  a  personal  union,  or 
no  way :  the  deity  united  to  the  humanity,  and  both  nat- 
ures to  be  one  person." 

Turrettin  (XIII.  vi.  18)  says:  "Although  the  human 
nature  of  Christ  is  a  spiritual  and  intelligent  siibstance, 
and  pei'fect  in  respect  to  the  existence  and  properties  of 
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8nch  a  substance,  yet  it  is  not  at  first  (statim)  a  person ; ' 
because  it  has  not  that  peculiar  incommunicable  property 
which  constitutes  a  subsistence  as  distinguished  from  a  sub- 
stance [or  a  person  as  distinguished  from  a  nature].  Just 
as  soul  (anima)  taken  by  itself  is  a  particular  intelligent 
substance,  yet  not  a  person,  because  it  is  an  incomplete 
part  of  a  greater  whole.  It  requires  to  be  joined  to  a  body, 
before  there  can  be  an  individual  man.  It  does  not  der- 
ogate from  the  reality  and  perfection  of  Christ's  human 
natare  to  say  that  before  it  was  assumed  into  union  with 
the  Logos  it  was  destitute  of  personality,  because  we  meas- 
ure the  reality  and  dignity  of  a  human  nature  by  the  eeserir 
tial  jpraperties  of  the  nature,  and  not  by  the  characteristic 
of  individtudUy  subsequently  added  to  it  These  essential 
properties  belong  to  it  by  creation,  but  the  individual  form 
is  superinduced  after  creation  by  generation.  The  defini- 
tion of  substance  or  nature,  consequently  differs  from  the 
definition  of  subsistence  or  person.  Personality  is  not  an 
integral  and  essential  part  of  a  nature,  but  is,  as  it  were, 
the  terminus  to  which  it  tends '  (nee  pars  integralis  nee  es- 
sentialis  naturae,  sed  quasi  terminus) ;  and  Christ's  human 
natnre  acquired  a  more  exalted  and  perfect  personality  by 
subsisting  in  the  Logos,  than  it  would  had  it  acquired  per- 
sonality by  ordinary  generation.''  Similarly,  Quenstedt 
(Hase :  Hntterus,  p.  233)  asserts  that  ^^  subsistentia  non  ad 
essentiam  hominis  pertinet,  sed  ad  terminationem  humani- 
tatis."  He  also  remarks  (Hase :  Hutterus,  p.  232)  '^  non 
enim  persona  (alioquin  duae  essent  in  Christo  personae), 
sed  natura  humana,  propria  personalitate  destituta,  as- 
sumpta  est."  Calovius  teaches  that  Christ  as  man  was 
'^natus  e  massa  seminali;"  HoUaz  says,  ^'e  semine  ani- 
mato ; "  Baier  says,  '^  e  massa  sanguinea  virginis." 

1 1t  is  notioeablo  that  in  this  plaoe  Tnnettiii  dMoribea  Ghrist^s  '*  himuui  nat- 
on,**  whiU  exUting  in,  th€  Virgin  Mother,  ma*'  tpiritnal  **  and  '*  intalligent '* 
mibsUaioo,  and  not  as  manly  phyaioal.  This  ia  inconsistent  with  the  oroation- 
ist  view,  adopted  by  Tnrrettin. 

*  This  agrees  with  Axistotle*s,  ^*  materia  appetit  formam.** 
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An  American  theologian,  Samuel  Hopkins^  I.  283,  adopts 
the  catholic  Christology.  '^  The  pereonality  of  Jesas  Christ 
is  in  his  divine  nature,  and  not  in  the  human.  Jesus  Christ 
existed  a  distinct,  divine  person  from  eternity,  the  second 
person  in  the  adorable  trinity.  The  human  nature  which 
this  divine  person,  the  Word,  assumed  into  a  personal 
union  with  himself  is  not  and  never  was  a  distinct  person 
by  itself,  and  personality  cannot  be  ascribed  to  it,  and  does 
not  belong  to  it,  any  otherwise  than  as  united  to  the  Logos, 
the  Word  of  God.  The  Word  assumed  the  human  nature, 
not  a  human  person,  into  a  personal  union  with  himself,  by 
which  the  complex  person  exists,  6od-man.  Hence,  when 
Jesus  Christ  is  spoken  of  as  being  a  man,  ^  the  Son  of  roan, 
the  man  Christ  Jesus,'  etc.,  these  terms  do  not  express  the 
personality  of  the  manhood,  or  of  the  human  nature  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  but  these  personal  terms  are  used  with  re* 
spect  to  the  human  nature  as  united  to  a  divine  person,  and 
not  as  a  mere  man  [i.e.  as  merely  human  nature].  For  the 
personal  terms,  He,  I,  and  Thou,  cannot  with  propriety  or 
truth  be  used  by,  or  of,  the  human  nature  considered  as 
distinct  from  the  divine  nature  of  Jesus  Christ." ' 

In  a  similar  manner,  Hodge  explains  the  subject.  After 
remarking  (Theology,  IT.  391)  that  '^  though  realism  may 
not  be  a  correct  philosophy,  the  fact  of  its  wide  and  long- 
continued  prevalence  may  be  taken  as  a  proof  that  it  does 
not  involve  any  palpable  contradiction,"  he  proceeds  to 
make  use  of  realism,  in  the  statement  that  "  human  nature 
although  endowed  with  intelligence  and  will  may  be,  and 
in  fact  is,  in  the  person  of  Christ,  impersonal.*    That  it  is 

1  The  hunuMi  nAtare  of  Ghiiat,  viewed  by  itself,  and  prior  to  the  nnion  with 
the  Logos,  miut  be  designated  by  the  impersoiud  pgonoun,  ^*  It.**  We  conld  not 
call  it  **  He ; "  nor  oonld  we  address  it  as  "  Thoa.**  In  Lnke  1 :  &^  the  nenter 
is  employed :  rh  ywv^fxwwt  *'  that  holy  thing  which  shall  be  bom ;  **  or  rather, 
**  which  is  being  conodved.** 

*  Thib  more  aooarate  statement  would  be,  that  the  human  natnre  in  the  Virgin 
MotheTt  antecedent  to  the  assumption  of  it  by*  the  Logos,  is  impenoosL 
Strictly  speaking,  the  human  nature  when  once  **intfae  person  of  Chrisf*^  is 
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flo,  is  the  plain  doctrine  of  Scripture,  for  the  Son  of  God,  a 
divine  person,  assumed  a  perfect  human  nature,  and  never- 
theless remains  one  person." 

Van  Hastricht  (Theologia,  V.  iv.  7)  defines  the  hypo- 
statical  union  as,  ^^  inefFabilis  qnaedam  relatio  divinae  per- 
sonae  ad  humanam  naturam  per  quam  haec  humana  natura 
pecnliariter  est  humana  natura  secnndae  personae  deitatis." 
Wollebins  (L  xvi.)  says  that  '^  Christ  assumed  not  man,  but 
the  humanity;  not  the  person,  but  the  nature."  John 
Banyan  (On  Imputed  Righteousness)  says  that  '^  the  Son  of 
God  took  not  upon  him  a  particular  person,  though  he  took 
to  him  a  human  body  and  soul ;  but  that  which  he  took 
was,  as  I  may  call  it,  a  lump  of  the  common  nature  of  man. 
*  For  verily  he  took  not  on  him  the  nature  of  angels,  but 
he  took  on  him  the  seed  of  Abraham.' " ' 

Since  much  depends  in  Christology  upon  the  important 
distinction  between  "nature"  and  "person,"  or  "substance" 
and  "  subsistence,"  we  shall  enlarge  somewhat  upon  it. 

When  we  speak  of  a  human  nature,  a  real  substcmce  hav- 
ing physical,  rational,  moral,  and  spiritual  jfroperties  is 
meant.  This  human  nature,  or  substance,  is  capable  of  be- 
coyiing  a  human  person,  but  as  yet  is  not  one.     It  requires 

no  longer  impersonal,  "beoaxoA  it  haa  been  peroonalized  by  the  anion.  Aa  Owen 
wya,  the  Logoe  **  gave  it  its  subaiBtenoe  in  hit  own  person,  whenoe  it  hath  its 
indiTidnation,  and  diafcinotion  from  all  other  persons  whatever.** 

>  Domer  (Ghristian  Dootrine,  %  US)  objects  to  **  the  anhypoUtuda^  or  imper- 
tomatitj  of  the  hnman  natnre/*  and  asserts  that  "  it  has  passed  into  no  oreed, 
and  is  only  to  a  moderate  extent  the  doctrine  of  theologians.**  The  extracts 
given  aboTe  disprove  the  latter  assertion.  Domer*B  objection  to  the  tenet  is,  that 
**  if  a  divine  ego  is  supposed  to  take  the  plaoe  of  the  hnman,  there  is  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  homanity,  according  to  its  oomplete  idea— a  more  anbtle  kind  of 
ApoOinaxism.**  Bnt  the  divine  ego  does  not  take  the  place  of  the  human 
ego,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  no  human  ego.  There  is,  at  the  moment  of  the 
assnmption,  only  the  seed,  or  unindividnalized  anbatanoe  of  the  Virgin.  Domer 
assumes  that  a  hnman  nature  without  a  human  individuality  is  *' abridged" 
•od  inoomplete  humanity.  But  all  the  essential  properties  of  humanity  are  In 
tiUs  nature.  Only  it  baa  not  been  oonstitnted  a  partioular  person,  by  oonoep- 
tion  in  the  womb.  This  personalizing,  which  in  the  case  of  Ghrist^s  humanity  is 
produced  mlraonlously  by  its  union  with  deity,  adda  no  new  properties  to  the 
human  nature.  It  only  gives  it  a  new  form. 
Vol.  II.— 19 
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to  be  personalised,  in  order  to  be  a  self •conscions  individoil 
man.  A  Iinman  person  is  a  fractional  part  of  a  speeific 
hnman  natnre  or  snbstance  which  has  been  separciied  from 
the  common  mass,  and  formed  into  a  distinct  and  separate 
individnal,  by  the  process  of  generation.  Prior  to  this  sep- 
aration and  formation^  this  fractional  portion  of  the  com-  . 
mon  hnman  nature  has  all  the  qualities  of  the  common 
mass  of  which  it  is  a  part,  but  it  is  not  yet  individualized. 
It  is  potentially,  not  actually  peraonal.  It  has  all  the  prop- 
erties that  subsequently  appear  in  the  particular  individual 
formed  of  it,  such  as  spirituality,  rationality,  voluntariness 
— ^viewing  the  natnre  upon  the  psychical  side  of  it — ^and 
sensuonsness  with  general  adaptation  to  a  visible  and  mate- 
rial world — viewing  the  nature  upon  the  physical  side/ 

Accordingly,  the  Westminster  Confession  (YIII.  ii.)  af- 
firms that  ^^  the  second  person  in  the  trinity  did  take  upon 
him  man's  nature  with  all  the  essential  properties  thereof." 
It  does  not  say,  with  the  individual  form  thereof.  The 
fact  that  the  nature  has  all  the  properties  of  man,  though 
it  has  not  as  yet  the  form  of  an  individual  man,  is  sufficient 
to  make  it  human  nature.  A  brute's  natura  does  not  have 
all  the  properties  of  hnman  nature;  and  neither  doea^ an 
angel's  natnre.  Therefore,  the  Logos  "  took  not  upon  him 
the  natnre  of  angels,  but  he  took  on  him  the  seed  {(nripfia) 
of  Abraham,"  Heb.  2 :  16. 

Saint  Paul's  figure  of  the  potter's  clay,  and  the  vessels 
to  be  shaped  from  it,  may  be  employed  in  illustration.  A 
lump  of  clay  has  all  the  properties  of  matter  that  belong  to 
the  vessel  of  honor  or  dishonor.  But  it  has  not  as  yet  the 
individual  form  of  the  vessel.  An  act  of  the  potter  must 
intervene,  whereby  a  piece  of  clay  is  separated  from  the 
lump  and  moulded  into  a  particular  vase  having  its  own 
peculiar  shape  and  figure.  In  like  manner,  human  nature 
as  an  entire  whole  existing  in  Adam  possessed  all  the  ele- 

1  This  desoriptlon  im  trsdnoUiL     The  oreatioiiist  ooncedes  only  one  nde  to 
the  nfttnxe,  namely  the  eensaoas ;  and  finda  only  pbyaioal  properUea. 
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mentarj  properties  that  are  requisite  to  personality,  though 
it  was  not  yet  personalized.  And  in  like  manner,  any  jextt- 
tion  of  this  entire  hnman  natnre,  when  transmitted  from 
Adam  and  existing  in  nearer  or  remote  ancestors,  is  also 
possessed  of  all  the  properties  requisite  to  personality, 
though  it  is  not  yet,  in  Owen's  phrase,  ^^  individuated,"  or 
transformed  from  a  nature  to  a  person.  The  difference, 
then,  between  nature  and  person  is  virtually  that  between 
tubsiance  sxid  form.  As  a  material  substance  may  exist 
without  being  shaped  in  a  particular  manner,  so  a  human 
natnre  may  exist  without  iMding  individualized.  See  An- 
thropology, pp.  71  sq. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  although  a  human  nature  is  not 
actually  personal,  that  is,  a  distinct  person,  it  is  neverthe* 
less  potentially  personal ;  that  is,  it  is  capable  of  becoming 
a  separate  self-conscious  individual  man.  Every  individual 
of  Adam's  posterity  has  precisely  the  same  properties  or 
qualities  in  his  person,  that  there  are  in  the  specific  nature 
of  which  he  is  a  part  and  portion.  He  is  physical,  rational, 
intelligent,  and  voluntary,  only  because  the  human  nature 
out  of  which  he  is  formed  is  a  physical,  rational,  intelligent, 
and  voluntary  substance  created  by  God  on  the  sixth  day 
when  he  created  the  species  man.  It  is  the  jprcpertiea  of  a 
substance  that  make  it  what  it  is,  not  the  particular  indi- 
vidual form  which  it  may  assume.  As  Turrettin  says,  in 
the  extract  previously  quoted,  "  We  measure  the  reality 
and  dignity  of  a  human  nature  by  the  essential  properties 
of  the  natnre,  not  by  the  characteristic  of  individuality  sub- 
sequently added  to  it.  Personality  is  not  an  integral  and 
necessary  part  of  a  natnre,  but,  as  it  were,  the  terminus  to 
which  it  tends." 

It  is  evident,  then,  from  this  discussion,  that  the  term 
"natnre"  is  a  more  impersonal  term  than  the  term  "person." 
A  hnman  nature,  though  not  absolutely  impersonal,  like  a 
brute-nature,  or  like  inorganic  matter,  is  yet  less  personal 
than  a  human  person.    This  may  be  illustrated  by  consid- 
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ering  the  divine  natnre,  and  the  trinitarian  persons.  In 
the  dificnasion  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  we  have  seen 
that  if  we  abstract  from  the  divine  essence  its  trinalitj,  we 
have  nothing  left  but  the  impersonal  substance  of  panthe- 
ism, or  the  unreflecting  unit  of  deism.  It  is  only  when 
the  divine  nature  is  contemplated,  as  it  is  in  Scripture,  as 
"  subsisting,''  or  ^^  modified,"  or,  if  we  may  so  speak,  meta- 
morphosed in  the  eternal  Three,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  that  we  have  full  and  clear  personality.  This  is 
what  is  meant  in  Phil.  2.6  by  fiop^  3€dS.  This  is  not 
the  same  in  every  respect  with  ovctm  S€ov  or  ^vcri^  Seov. 
It  is  a  personal  ^^  form  "  of  the  oifaia  or  ^vitk  «9cot).  God 
is  self-conscious,  self -knowing,  and  self -communing,  in  other 
words  is  personal,  because  he  subsists  in  three  individual 
distinctions.  As  an  untrinalized  nature  merely  and  only, 
he  is  the  impersonal  unit  of  deism  or  pantheism ;  but  as  a 
nature  in  three  persons,  or  a  nature  jpersonalised  by  triual- 
ity,  he  is  a  unity:  the  self-conscious  and  ^^ living"  God 
of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  The  eternal  trinitarian 
processes  of  generation  and  spiration  personalize  the  divine 
nature,  as  ordinary  generation  analogously  individualizes 
the  human  nature.  The  one  human  nature,  or  species, 
is  personalized  gradually  in  time  by  division  into  mill- 
ions of  human  individuals ;  and  the  one  divine  nature  is 
personalized  simultaneously  in  eternity  by  subsisting  indi- 
visibly  and  wholly  in  three  divine  hypostases.  If  the 
human  nature  were  never  individualized  by  ordinary  gen- 
eration ;  if  it  remained  a  mere  nature  in  Adam ;  though  it 
would  be  human  nature  still,  and  not  brutal  nature  or  inor- 
ganic matter,* yet  it  would  be  impersonal  for  our  minds. 
It  would  have  no  history,  and  none  of  the  interest  and  im- 
pression of  individuality.  And  if  the  divine  nature  had  no 
trinality  in  it ;  if  there  were  no  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  but  only  the  one  substance  of  pantheism  or  deism  ; 
the  deity  would  peresent  no  prsonal  characteristics  appeal- 
ing to  a  man's  pei-sonal  feelings  and  wants. 
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To  apply  all  tliifi  to  the  subject  of  Christ's  theanthropic 
person :  we  say,  that  in  the  act  of  incarnation,  the  Logos, 
who  is  already  a  conscious  trinitarian  person,  takes  into 
personal  union  with  himself  a  human  nature — what  the 
Scripture  denominates  the  ^^  seed  of  David,"  the  ^^  seed  of 
Abraham,"  the  ^^  seed  of  a  woman,"  the  ^^  flesh  and  blood," 
of  man.  This  human  nature  previous  to  this  assumption 
is  not  a  person  (^^  for  the  personal  being  which  the  Son  of 
Grod  already  had,  suffered  not  the  substance  which  he  took 
to  be  a  person,"  says  Hooker),  yet  it  is  capable  of  being 
personalized,  and  becoming  an  individual  man.  It  is  actu* 
ally  peraonalized,  and  made  to  have  an  individual  life  and 
history,  by  being  miraculously  quickened,  formed,  and 
sanctified  by  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin 
Mother,  and  assumed  by  the  eternal  Logos  into  union  with 
himself.  Hence  Athanasius  (Contra  Arianos,  lU.  li.)  defines 
Christ  as  "  a  man  impersonated  into  God ; "  and  describes 
Christ's  human  body  and  soul  as  an  instrument  which  the 
Logos  appropriates  personally  {Spyavov  hnnrwrrarov  IBuyrroi^ 
fjae).  Witsius :  Creed,  Dissertation  XVL  The  human  nat- 
ure thus  becomes  an  integrant  constituent  of  one  complex 
person,  the  Gk>d-man,  Jesus  Christ.  In  the  phraseology  of 
Owen  (Person  of  Christ,  XVHL)  "  assumption  is  unto  [in 
order  to]  personality ;  it  is  that  act  whereby  the  Son  of 
God  and  our  nature  become  one  person."  Francis  Junius 
(Theses  Theologicae,  XXYII.)  similarly  remarks :  ^^  Nat- 
nra  humana,  prius  awiroirraTo^y  in  unitatem  personae  as- 
sumpta  est  a  Aoytp  et  facta  hnmoaran^.^  Aquinas  (HI.  ii. 
2)  contends  that  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  by  being  per- 
sonalized through  assumption  into  union  with  a  trinitarian 
person,  obtained  a  more  exalted  personality  in  this  way  than 
it  would  have  obtained  by  being  personalized  by  ordinary  gen- 
eration ;  jnst  as  the  animal  soul,  when  personalized  by  its 
union  with  a  rational  soul,  in  the  case  of  a  man,  is  more  ex- 
cellent than  when,  as  in  the  case  of  a  dog,  or  any  mere  ani- 
mal, it  is  not  personalized  at  all  by  union  with  a  rational  soul. 
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Still  another  point  of  difference  between  a  '^  nature  "  and 
a  ^^  person  "is  the  fact  that  anatnre  cannot  be  diatinguiahed 
from  another  nature,  bat  a  person  can  be  from  another  per- 
son. One  fractional  portion  of  hnman  anbstanoe  baa  no 
marks  by  which  it  can  be  discriminated  from  another  por- 
tion«  It  is  not  nntil  it  has  been  individnaHeed  by  genera- 
tion, that  it  has  a  personal  peculiarity  of  its  own  that  differ- 
entiates it.  When  human  ^'  flesh  and  blood  "  has  acquired 
personal  characteristics,  it  can  then  be  distinguished  from 
the  parents,  and  from  the  species.  ^^  Human  nature,"  says 
Owen  (Person  of  Christ,  XYIII.), "  in  itself  is  amnroararo^ : 
that  which  hath  not  a  subsistence  of  its  own  which  should 
give  it  individuation,  and  distinction  from  the  same  nature 
in  any  other  person."  Says  Hooker  (Y.  Hi.),  ^^  We  cannot 
say,  properly,  that  the  Yii^in  bore,  or  John  did  baptize,  or 
Pilate  condemn,  or  the  Jews  crucify,  the  nainre  of  man ; 
because  these  are  all  personal  attributes.  Christ's  person 
is  the  subject  which  receiveth  them,  his  nature  that  which 
maketh  his  person  capable  or  apt  to  receive." 

In  the  case  of  an  ordinary  human  person,  the  body  or 
the  material  nature  is  personalized  by  the  soul  or  the  spir* 
itual  nature  within  it.  The  body  as  a  mere  corpse,  and 
separate  from  the  soul,  is  impersonaL  Similarly,  the  hu- 
man nature  of  Christ  considered  as  the  substance  of  the 

4 

Yirgin  is  personalized  by  the  Logos  uniting  with  it.  ^'  Hu« 
mana  natura,  ut  Damascenua  dicit,  habet  suam  personalita- 
tem  in  Christo."  Aquinas :  Summa,  UI.  iL  8.  Yiewed 
merely  as  the  substance,  the  '^  blood  "  and  ^^  seed  "  of  the 
Yirgin  prior  to  its  assumption,  it  was  impersonaL  It 
could  not  be  distinguished  as  the  particular  individual  man 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  until  the  miraculous  conception  had  in- 
dividualized it.  As  the  mere  ^^  substance  "  and  ^^  seed  "  of 
the  Yirgin,  it  had  nothing  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
^'substance"  and  ^^seed"  of  any  other  woman;  or  from 
other  ^^  substance  "  of  Mary  herself,  who  could  have  con- 
ceived still  other  sons  by  ordinary  generation. 
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9.  In  the  iiioamati<m,  the  Logoe  did  not  unite  himself 
with  the  fjoh&le  hamftn  natore,  but  with  only  a  jpaH  pf  iL 
The  tena  ^^  human  nature  "  may  signify  the  entire  human 
species  aa  it  existed  in  Adam,  or  only  a  part  of  it  as  it  ex- 
ists in  near  or  remote  ancestors.  In  the  first  case,  it  is 
the  hnman  nature ;  in  the  second,  it  is  a  hpnan  nature. 
The  proper  statement  is,  that  the  Lc^os  united  himself 
with  a  human  nature,  not  with  the  human  nature.  When* 
erer  there  is  any  conception  of  hnman  nature,  either  ordi- 
nary or  miraculous,  there  is  absdssion  of  substance.  Tur- 
rettin  (XTTT.  xL  10)  speaks  of  OJirist^s  humanity  as  ^^  ma- 
teriam  ex  beatissimi  Yijf^inis  substantia  decisam."  The 
union  between  Gh)d  and  man,  in  the  incarnation,  is  not  a 
union  with  the  hnman  species  as  an  entirety.  At  the  time 
of  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos,  the  human  natui-e  consid- 
ered as  an  entire  whole  had  been  in  the  process  of  genera- 
tion and  indindnaliaation  for  four  thousand  years,  and  mill- 
ions of  separate  and  distinct  individuals  had  been  formed 
ont  of  it.  The  Logos  did  not  unite  himself  with  this  al- 
ready propagated  part  of  the  human  nature  or  species. 
Keither  did  he  imite  with  that  whole  remainder  of  the 
common  nature  which  had  not  yet  been  individualized  by 
generation.  This  latter  was  latent  and  unindividualized, 
in  the  population  existing  at  the  time  of  the  incarnation. 
The  Logos  united  with  only  a  fraction  of  this  remainder ; 
namely  with  that  particular  portion  of  human  nature  which 
lie  assumed  from  the  virgin  mother.  The  Eternal  Word 
took  into  a  personal  union  with  himself,  not  the  whole  hu- 
luan  nature  both  distributed  and  undistributed,  individual- 
ized, and  unindiyidnalized,  but  only  a  transmitted  fractional 
part  of  the  imdistributed  remainder  of  it,  as  this  existed  in 
the  Virgin  Mary.* 

'  It  u  at  iMfl  point  that  tiM  steongMt  ob}eotion  to  the  tnduoun  theory 
■riiei.  How  oui  nneKtoncUd  Babstaaoe  be  mbdivided  f  How  oan  that  have 
parte  whioh  has  mme  of  the  gepmetrioal  diTneniiima  ?  See  Anthropology,  pp. 
88  aq^ 
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That  theory  of  universal  redemption  which  rests  upon 
the  hypotheeis  of  a  union  of  the  Logos  with  the  whole 
human  species  finds  no  support  in  Scripture,  and  we  may 
add  in  reason  or  the  nature  of  the  case.  The  humanity  of 
Christ  was  not  a  specific  whole,  but  only  a  part  of  a  specific 
whole.  ^^  Dicendum  quod  Yerbum  Dei  non  assumpsit  hn- 
manam  naturam  in  universali  sed  in  atomOj  id  est,  in  indi- 
viduo,  sicnt  Damascenus  ait,  Orthod.  Fid.,  IIL  yii. ;  alioqnin 
oporteret  quod  cuilibet  homini  conveniret  esse  Dei  Yerbum, 
sicut  convenit  Christo.''    Aquinas :  Sumraa :  III.  iL  2. 

10.  Tlie  human  nature  assumed  into  union  with  the 
Logos  was  miraculously  sanctified,  so  as  to  be  sinless  and 
perfect.  John  1 :  14,  '^  The  Word  was  made  flesh  and 
dwelt  among  us  full  of  grace  and  truth."  John  3:34, 
"God  giveth  not  the  Spirit  by  measure  unto  him."  Is. 
11 : 2,  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  rest  upon  him,  the 
spirit  of  wisdom  and  understanding,  the  spirit  of  coun- 
cil and  might,  the  spirit  of  knowledge  and  of  the  fear  of 
the  Lord."  Hob.  4 :  15,  "  Christ  was  in  all  points  tempted 
like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin." '  Heb.  7 :  26,  "  Such  an 
high  priest  became  us,  who  is  holy,  harmless,  undefiled, 
separate  from  sinners."  Luke  1 :  35,  ^^  That  holy  thing 
which  shall  be  born  " :  literally,  "  which  is  being  conceived  " 
(to  yewdfieyov),  Isa.  7 :  14,  15,  "  Butter  and  honey  shall 
Immanuel  eat,  that  he  may  know  to  refuse  the  evil  and 
choose  the  good."  Heb.  10  :  5, "  A  body  hast  thou  pre- 
pared for  me."  Matt.  3  :  17,  "  This  is  my  beloved  Son  in 
whom  I  am  well  pleased."  1  John  3  : 5,  "  In  him  is  no 
sin." 

In  accordance  with  these  texts,  the  symbols  affirm  the 
perfect  sanctification  of  the  human  nature,  in  and  by  the 
incarnation.  The  Westminster  Larger  Catechism,  Q.  37, 
teaches  that  ^^  the  Son  of  Gk>d  became  man  by  being  con- 

>  In  this  pasnge,  x**^'  kuaprlas  qualifies  w^mmpanr/UpQVi  showing  that  all  of 
ChmVs  temptations  were  sinksa.  He  was  not  **  tempted  and  dxawn  aw«y  by 
inward  Inst,**  James  1 :  14. 
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ceived  by  the  power  of  the  Uolj  Ghoet  in  the  womb  of  the 
Yii^n  Mary,  of  her  Bnbetance,  and  born  of  her,  yet  without 
sin."  The  Formula  Concordiae  (De  peccato  originis,  Hase, 
574),  after  aaying  that  the  Son  of  God  assumed  the  *'  seed 
of  Abraham,"  adds :  ^^  eandam  humanam  nostram  naturam 
(opus  videlicet  suum)  Christus  redemit,  eandam  (quae  ipsius 
opofi  est)  sanctificat,  eandam  a  mortuis  resuscitat,  et  ingeuti 
gloria  (opus  yidelicet  snnm)  omat." 

With  these  statements  of  the  symbols,  the  theologians 
agree.  They  assert,  the  sinfulness  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the 
consequent  sinfulness  of  human  nature  as  transmitted  by 
her,  and  the  necessity  of  its  being  redeemed  and  sanctified, 
in  order  to  be  fitted  for  a  personal  union  with  the  Logos. 
Sajs  Augustine  (Letter  164),  ^^  If  the  soul  of  Christ  be  de- 
rived from  Adam's  soul,  he,  in  assuming  it  to  himself, 
cleansed  it  so  that  when  he  came  into  this  world  he  was 
bom  of  the  Virgin  perfectly  free  from  sin  either  actual  or 
transmitted.  H,  however,  the  souls  of  men  are  not  derived 
from  that  one  soul,  and  it  is  only  by  the  flosh  that  original 
sin  is  transmitted  fi'om  Adam,  the  Son  of  God  created  a 
sonl  for  himself,  as  he  creates  souls  for  all  other  men,  but 
he  united  it  not  to  sinful  flesh,  but  to  the  ^  likeness  of  sin- 
fol  flesh,'  Bom.  8 : 3.  For  he  took,  indeed,  from  the  Vir- 
gin the  true  snbstance  of  flesh ;  not  however  ^  sinful  flesh,' 
for  it  was  neither  begotten  nor  conceived  through  carnal 
concnpisoence,  but  was  mortal  and  capable  of  change  in  the 
successive  stages  of  life,  as  being  like  unto  sinful  flesh  in 
all  points,  sin  excepted."  See  also  Enchiridion,  xxxvi. 
xxxviL  Athanasins  (Contra  Arianos,  IL  Ixi.)  explains  the 
«  clause,  ^^  first-bom  of  every  creature,"  Ool.  1 :  5,  as  meaning 
the  same  as  ^*  first-bom  among  many  brethren,"  Rom.  8  :  29 ; 
and  adds  that  Christ  ^^  is  the  first-bom  of  us  in  this  respect, 
that  the  whole  posterity  of  Adam  lying  in  a  state  of  per- 
dition by  the  sin  of  Adam,  the  human  nature  of  Christ 
was  first  redeemed  and  sanctified  (icJiSff  xal  ^XevSepcl^Svf), 
and  so  became  the  means  of  our  regeneration,  redemption, 
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and  flAiietification,  m  conBequence  of  the  oommimity  of  nat* 
ore  between  him  and  na."  John  of  Damaaeoa  (De  Fide, 
in.  ii.)  teaches  the  same  doctrine.  Says  Anselm  (Cur  dens 
homo,  II.  17),  ^'  Ohriet's  mother  was  pnrified  bj  the  power 
of  his  death.  The  virgin  of  whom  he  was  bom  conld  be 
pure  only  bj  tme  faith  in  his  death."  Anselm  supposes 
that  tiie  Virgin  Mother  was  perfectly  sanctified,  bnt  does 
not  hold  the  later  dogma  of  the  immaculate  conception  of 
the  Virgin.  Yet  he  pr^ares  the  way  for  it,  by  teaching 
her  immacnlateness  by  regeneration.  Says  Paraens  (Corpus 
Doctrinae,  Q.  35.),  ^^  Non  conTcniebat  Ao^,  filio  dei,  as- 
snmere  natnram  poUntam  peccato.  Qnioqnid  enim  natnm 
est  ex  carne,  peocatrice  scilicet  et  non  sanctificata,  caro  est, 
mendadum  et  vanitas.  Spiritas  Sanctns  optime  novit  sep- 
arare  peccatnm  a  natnra  hominis;  snbstantiam  ab  aeci- 
dente.  Peccatnm  enim  non  est  de  natnra  hominis,  sed  ali* 
nnde  a  diabolo  natarae  accessit.  Separavit  a  foetn  omnem 
impnritatem,  et  contagionem  peccati  originalis."  Says  Ur* 
sinus  (Christian  Beligion,  Quest.  85),  ^^Mary  was  a  sinner; 
but  the  mass  of  flesh  which  was  taken  out  of  her  substance 
was,  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  at  the  same  in- 
stant  sanctified  when  it  was  taken."  Says  Pearson  (Creed, 
Art.  m.),  *'^  The  original  and  total  sanctification  of  the  hu* 
man  nature  was  first  necessary  to  fit  it  for  the  personal 
union  with  the  Word,  who  out  of  his  infinite  love  humbled 
himself  to  become  fiesh,  and  at  the  same  time  out  of  his 
infinite  purity  could  not  defile  himself  by  becoming  sinful 
fiesh.  Therefore  the  human  nature,  in  its  first  original, 
without  any  precedent  merit,  was  formed  by  the  Spirit,  and 
in  its  formation  sanctified,  and  in  its  sanctification  united 
to  the  Word  ;  so  that  grace  was  co-existent  and  in  a  man^ 
ner  co-natural  with  it."  Says  Owen  (Holy  Spirit,  IL  iv.), 
^'  The  human  nature  of  Christ,  being  thus  formed  in  the 
womb  by  a  creating  [supernatural]  act  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
was  in  the  instant  of  its  conception  sanctified  and  filled  with 
grace  according  to  the  measure  of  its  receptivity."    Owen 
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adds  that  the  homan  nalure,  ^^  being  ubt  begotten  bj  nat- 
nral  generation,  derived  no  taint  of  original  sin  or  corrup* 
tion  from  Adam,  that  being  the  only  way  or  means  of  its 
propagation."  Says  Qoenstedt  (III.  iii.),  '^Idem  Spiritns, 
aiagnlarissima  praesentia  et  virtnte,  Mariam  semper  vir* 
ginam  ad  canftipiendain  moadi  fiabatoram  f oecnndam  red- 
didit, semen  prolificom  ex  castis  ejns  sanguinibos  elicuit, 
ab  omni  adhaerente  peocato  purgavit,  ipsique  Mariae  virtn- 
tem  praebnit  qua  oonoiperet  ipsam  Dei  FUiam." 

Usher  (Incarnation,  Works,  lY.  683)  speaks  of  the  effect 
of  the  incarnation  upon  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  not 
merely  in  sanctifying  it,  but  in  preserving  it  from  certain 
innocent  defects.    ^^  As  the  Son  of  God  took  upon  him  not 
a  human  person  but  a  human  nature,  so  it  was  not  requisite 
that  he  should  take  upon  lum  any  pei*sonal  infirmities  such 
aa  madness,  blindness,  lameness,  and  particular  kinds  of 
diseases  which  are  incidental  to  some  individuals  only,  and 
not  to  all  men  generally ;  but  those  infirmities  which  do 
accompany  the  whole  nature  of  manhood,  such  as  are  hun* 
gering,  thirsting,  weariness,  grief,  piun,  mortality."    Says 
Gill  (Divinity,  p.  165),  ^^  Christ  was  made  of  a  woman,  took 
flesh  of  a  sinful  woman,  though  the  flesh  he  took  of  her 
was  not  sinful,  being  sanctified  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  the 
former  of  Christ's  human  nature."    Turrettin  (XIIL  xi. 
10),  describing  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  respect 
to  the  incarnation,  remarks  that  *Uhe  Holy  Spirit  must 
prepare  the  substance  abscided  from  the  substance  of  the 
blessed  Virgin  by  a  suitable  sanctification,  not  only  by  en- 
dowing it  with  life  and  elevating  it  to  that  degree  of  energy 
which  is  sufficient  for  generation  without  sexual  connection, 
but  also  by  purifying  it  from  all  stain  of  sin  (ab  omni  pec- 
eati  labe)  so  that  it  shall  be  harmless  and  undefiled,  and 
thus  that  Christ  may  be  bom  without  sin*    Hence  there  is 
no  need  of  having  recourse  to  the  doctrine  of  the  immacu- 
late conception  of  Mary*    For  although  there  is  no  created 
power  which  can  bring  a  dean  thing  from  an  unclean  (Job 
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14 : 4),  yet  the  Divine  power  is  not  to  be  so  limited.  To 
this  there  is  nothing  impossible.  This  calls  things  which 
are  not,  as  if  they  were."  WoUebius  (L  xvi.)  says  that 
'*  the  material  cause  of  Christ's  conception  was  the  blood  of 
the  blessed  Virgin.  The  formal  cause  of  Christ's  concep- 
tion consisteth  in  the  preparing  and  sanctifying  of  the  Vir- 
gin's blood  by  the  virtue  of  the  Holy  Ohost."  Edwards 
(Excellency  of  Christ)  remarks  that  ^^  though  Christ  was 
conceived  in  the  womb  of  one  of  the  corrupt  race  of  man* 
kind,  yet  he  was  conceived  without  sin." 

Marck  (Persona  Christi,  XI.  xiv.)  teaches  that  the  Vir- 
gin's substance  was  preserved  from  original  sin.  After 
saying  ^^carnem  humanam  habuit  Christns  ex  substantia 
virginis  Mariae,  cum  ejus  filius,  Luc.  11 :  7,  et  ex  mnliere 
factus,  Oal.  4 :  5,  dicatur,"  he  adds  respecting  the  miracu- 
lous conception :  ^'  Actio  Spiritus  fere  triplex  f uit ;  f oecun- 
datio  seminis  virginei,  humanae  naturae  formatio,  et  ab 
omni  labe  praeservatio ;  quae  inde  bene  derivari  potest,  quod 
Christus,  supernaturaliter  generatus,  culpa  Adamica  non 
tenetur,  hinc  labe  illius  infici  non  potest."  Here  nothing  is 
said  respecting  positive  sanctification,  but  only  of  preserva- 
tion from  corruption.  De  Moor,  however,  in  his  commen- 
tary upon  Marck  (XIX.  xiv.),  adopts  the  statement  of  Alt- 
ing  in  the  following  terms :  ^'  Altingius  observat  ^  semen 
illnd,  ex  quo  corpus  Christi  formatum  est,  ut  a  peccatrice 
decisam,  sic  peccato,  saltem  quoad  dispositionem,  fuit  in- 
fectum.  At  Spiritus  Sanctus  praeparando  illud  repurgavit 
ab  omni  labe  inhaerente ;  atque  etiam  principia  infirmita- 
turn,  toti  speciei  communium,  quae  manserunt,  ab  avofila  koX 
ara^ta  secrevit.' "  Van  Mastricht  tends  to  the  Semi-Pela- 
gian anthropology,  in  asserting  that  the  Virgin's  seed  was 
cleansed  from  physical  not  from  moral  corruption.  In  IV. 
x.  6,  6,  he  remarks  that  the  Holy  Spirit  "  semen  iUud  vir- 
gineum  quasi  defoecavit,  non  quidem  ab  impuritate  morali 
sou  peccato,  utpote  cui  semen  necdum  animatum  non  est  ob- 
noxium  ;  sed  ab  intemperie^Ay^m,  a  qua,  suo  tempore,  pec- 
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catnm  potnisset  rcsnltare,  ant  saltern  nativitatem  ab  omni  iin- 
paritate  praeservavit,  ad  hoc,  ut  quod  ex  eo  nascei'etnr  esset 
sanctaiD.  Lac.  1 :  35."  In  lY.  x.  6,  he  sajs,  '^  istud  autem 
semen,  licet  per  peocatorea  ad  Mariam  f  uerit  propagatum  ; 
peoccUo  tamen,  sen  malitiae  morali,  non  f  nit  obnoxium,  cum 
inalitia  ista  non  cadat  in  inaniinatnm  et  irrationale,  licet  in* 
temperiem  natnralem  possit  habere,  quae  postmodnm  pcc- 
cato  possit  oocasionem  praebere,  qnam  hinc,  a  semine  Mari- 
ano, per  Spiritum  Sanctum  snblatam  diximus." ' 

That  the  hnman  nature  derived  from  Mary,  in  itself  and 
apart  from  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Ohost  in  tlie  incarna- 
tion, was  corrupt,  is  proved  by  Eom.  8:3,"  God  sent  his 
own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh."  Tiiis  means  that 
the  "  flesh  "  as  it  existed  in  the  mother,  and  before  its  sanc- 
tification  in  the  womb,  was  sinful.  John  3:6,"  That  which 
is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh."  Job  14  : 4,  "  Who  can  bring 
a  clean  thing  out  of  an  nnclean  t  "Not  one."  Job  25 : 4, 
"  How  can  he  be  clean  that  is  born  of  a  woman  ? "  The 
Formula  Concordiae  (De  peccato  originis,  Haso,  644)  says 
that  "in  primo  conceptionis  nostrae  momento,ipsum  semen 
ex  quo  homo  formatnr  peccato  contaminatum  et  corruptnm 
est."  It  also  condemns  the  Anabaptists  who  asserted  "  quod 
Christum  camem  et  sangtiinem  snum  non  e  Maria  virgine 
assumpserit,  sed  e  caelo  attnlerit."  * 

1  The  impoMibility  of  harmonizing  the  Angustiino-GalyiniBtic  tenet  that  orig- 
inal  sin  at  culpability  it  tranamitted  by  propagation,  with  creationism,  is  hero 
vixtnally  aoknowledged  by  Van  Maattioht.  Only  phytioal  oorruption  oan  bo  in- 
herited, if  only  the  body  ia  propagated ;  bat  phyiioal  oormption  without  moral, 
as  Van  MaBtricht  teaches,  is  not  peeeatum.  And  the  deansing  from  it  is  quasi 
cleansing.  In  IV.  z.  84,  Van  ICastrieht  assigns  as  the  prinoipal  reason  for  the 
absence  of  original  sin  from  the  human  natare  of  Christ,  that  this  nature  though 
^  natoraliter  in  Adam,  velnt  in  oapite  et  zadioe  naturae  humanae,**  was  not 
**foederaUter**  in  him.  But,  in  his  reasoning,  he  apparently  oonfounds  the 
simple  hnmanity  of  Christ  with  the  oomposite  dtcuf^p^wos,  who  of  course  was 
neither  naturally  nor  federally  in  Adam.  See  Domer :  Person  of  Christ,  II. 
80S,  S41,  Note. 

*  Eren  if  the  Bomish  dogma  of  the  immaculate  conception  of  Mary  were  true, 
it  would  not  follow  that  a  hnman  nature  transmitted  by  her  would  also  be  im- 
Bscolate.    Regeneration  and  sanotlfioation  by  the  Holy  Ghost  are  confined  to 
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In  the  Adoption  oontrorersy,  in  the  8th  eentniy,  Felix 
of  TJrgellis  maintained  that  the  Logos  united  with  a  hnmaa 
natnre  that  was  nnsanotified  ;  that  Chriat  had  a  oormpted 
nature  though  he  never  committed  actual  tran^ression. 
He  thought  thia  to  be  neoesearj,  in  order  that  Christ  might 
be  tempted  in  all  points  like  as  we  are,  jet  without  sin. 
But  this  implies  that  corruption  of  nature  is  not  sin.  He 
was  opposed  by  Alcuin.  See  Guerike's  Church  EQstorj,  § 
107.  The  theory  was  revived,  about  1830,  in  Grermanv  by 
Menken,  and  in  Oreat  Britain  by  Irving.'  Schleiermacher 
(Olaubenslehre,  §  97)  departs  from  the  catholic  doctrine, 
in  holding  that  Christ  had  an  earthly  father,  but  that  by  a 

the  indiTidnaL    They  do  not  aflact  tha  tp^dSc  oaten  in  bin.    8aa  AntiiropdU 
ogy,  p.  91  aq. 

i  Inring^a  riaur  ia,  that  Chxiat^a  human  n&tnre  after  ita  union  with  the  Logos 
waaatiUfaUoi  and  ^'ainfiil flesh**  (Bam.  8:8)  aa  it  waa  baCore  the imioB,  bs» 
that  bj  meana  of  the  indwaUing  of  the  Hoi/  Spirit  Chiiat  repreaaed  all  atinings 
of  thia  ainfol  flesh,  bo  that  he  not  only  never  oommitted  ao  oatward  tranagrea- 
aion,  bat  never  ezeieiaed  a  ainfol  deaiie.  At  the  aaa&e  timOf  Irring  oontenda 
that  Ghriat  experienoad  aU  the  temptalaona  which  ainfol  man  ezperienoea.  His 
worda  are  aa  foUowa :  Chnat^s  humanity  *^  was  fleah  in  the  fallen  state,  and  lia- 
ble to  all  the  temptations  to  which  [fallen]  fleah  ia  liable ;  bat  the  sonl  of 
Jeana,  thna  anointed  mth  the  Holy  Ghoat,  did  ever  resiat  the  aoggeationa  of 
eviL  1  wish  it  to  be  olearly  nndetsteod,  that  I  believe  it  to  be  necessary  onto 
aalvation,  that  a  man  ahonld  beGeve  that  ChiisVs  sool  was  so  held  in  poaaeaaion 
by  the  Holy  Ghoat,  and  ao  anpported  by  the  Divine  Natore,  aa  that  it  never  aa- 
aented  onto  an  evil  anggeation,  and  never  originated  an  evil  aoggeation."  Ir> 
ving :  On  the  Incarnation  (Ita  Method,  Pt  L).  Thialaat  assertion  isinoonaist- 
ent  with  the  aasertion  that  Chnst  **  was  liable  to  eUl  the  temptations  to  which 
ainfol  flesh  is  liable.*'  If  his  homan  natnre  "never  originated  an  evil  anggea- 
tion,"  he  conld  not  have  been  tempted  by  inward  loat,  which  ia  one  speciea  of 
temptation  that  ainfol  man  ezperienoes,  aocording  to  Jamea  1 :  14. 

Irving'a  view  of  ChrisVs  holiness  seems  to  be  that  of  spiritnal  regeneration  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  aa  in  the  caaeof  a  believer,  rather  than  of  aanpematural  trana- 
forraation  by  the  miraoalons  oonoeption.  Only,  the  regeneration  in  Chriara  case 
completely  sabjeots  the  inward  oormption,  while  in  the  believer  it  imperfectly 
aabjeeta  it.  According  to  the  catholic  doctrine,  the  oorraption  is  entizvly  ex- 
tirpated from  the  human  natnre  of  Chriat;  according  to  Irving*s  doctrine,  it 
remaina,  bat  is  repressed  and  anbdned.  "  They  argue  for  an  inherent  hoUaeaa ; 
we  argne  for  a  holineaa  maintained  by  the  person  of  the  Son  through  tbe  opera- 
tion of  the  Holy  Ghoat.  The  substance  of  oar  argument  ia,  that  Chriat^a  hu- 
man natuie  was  holy  in  the  only  way  in  which  holiness  under  the  fall  ezista  or 
can  exist,  namely,  through  inwoxking  or  energizing  of  the  Holy  Ghost**  Ijw 
ving :  Works,  V.  564. 
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Bapernatnral  operation  on  the  embryo  it  was  cleanBed  from 
original  sin. 

The  poeaibility  of  a  perfeet  aanotification  of  the  hnman 
nature  of  Christ  appears  from  considering  the  mode  of  his 
conception,  and  comparing  it  with  that  of  an  ordinary  man. 
The  individualizing  of  a  portion  of  hnman  nature  is  that  pro- 
cess by  which  it  becomes  a  distinct  and  separate  person,  and 
no  longer  an  nndistingnishable  part  of  the  common  species. 
A  part  of  hnman  nature  becomes  a  hnman  person  by  gen- 
eration. In  all  instances  but  that  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  indi- 
yidnalization  of  a  portion  of  hnman  substance  is  accom- 
plished through  the  medium  of  the  sexes,  and  is  accompa- 
nied with  sensual  appetite.  By  ordinary  generation,  human 
nature  is  transmitted  and  individualized  without  any  change 
of  its  characteristics,  either  physical  or  moral.  The  indi- 
vidual has  all  the  qualities  both  of  soul  and  body  which 
&llen  Adam  had.  There  is  no  sanctification  of  the  nature 
possible  by  this  mode.  Ordinary  generation  transmits  sin. 
^'  That  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh  [in  this  manner]  is  flesh." 
But  in  the  instance  of  the  conception  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
God-man,  there  was  no  union  of  the  sexes,  and  no  sensual 
appetite.  The  quickening  of  a  portion  of  human  nature  in 
the  Virgin  Mother  was  by  the  creative  energy  of  God  the 
Holy  Ghost.  This  miraculous  conception,  consequently, 
was  as  pure  from  all  sensuous  quality  as  the  original  crea- 
tion of  Adam's  body  from  the  dust  of  the  ground,  or  of 
Eve's  body  from  the  rib  of  Adam.  As  the  dust  of  the 
ground  was  enlivened  by  a  miraculous  act,  and  the  result 
was  the  individual  body  of  Adam,  so  the  substance  of  Mary 
was  qnickened  and  sanctified  by  a  miraculous  act,  and  the 
result  was  the  hnman  soul  and  body  of  Jesus  Christ. ' 


*  Hne,  we  noiioe  m  imporcfliit  point  of  diifemoe  between  tradneianism  and 
enataoninn.  Aooordingto  the  fomner  tlieory,  both  the  aoiil  and  body  of  Christ 
vera  focmed  amaltaneoQaly,  and  by  one  aet  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  out  of  the 
p^yehioo-piiyaioal  anfastaaoe  of  the  mother.  Aooording  to  the  latter,  only  the 
body  was  formed  evt  of  the  Virgin's  merely  phyneal  sobetamoe,  the  sonl 
being  snbseqoently  created  ex  inhilo,  and  infiiaed  into  the  body.    TnnettlB 
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The  miracnlons  qnickening  of  the  Babstance  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mother  is  not  sufficient,  alone  and  by  itself,  to  account 
for  its  sanctification.  As  her  substance,  it  was  a  part  of  the 
fallen  and  corrupt  human  species.  Merely  to  quicken  or 
vitalize  it,  even  though  miraculously,  would  not  change  its 
moral  quality.  Hence  we  must  postulate  a  renewing  and 
ewnctifying  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  connection  with 
his  quickening  energy.  Witsius  (Covenants,  IL  iv.  11) 
quotes  Cloppenburg  as  aaying,  ^^  that  the  miraculous  im- 
pregnation of  the  Virgin's  womb,  of  itself  alone,  could  not 
secure,  in  the  least,  an  exemption  to  the  flesh  of  Christ 
from  the  inheritance  of  sin  ;  for  the  origin  of  sin  is  not  de- 
rived from  the  male  sex  alone,  or  male  seed ;  nor  did  tlie 
apostle,  in  Horn.  5,  so  understand  one  man  Adam  as  to  ex- 
clude Eve :  which  is  the  leading  error  of  some."  Similarly, 
Calvin  (Inst.,  II.  xiii.  4)  remarks  that  "  they  betray  their 
ignorance,  in  arguing  that  if  Christ  is  perfectly  immaculate 
and  was  begotten  of  the  seed  of  Mary  by  the  secret  opera- 
tion of  the  Spirit,  then  it  follows  that  there  is  no  impurity 
in  the  seed  of  women,  but  only  in  that  of  men.  For  we  do 
not  represent  Christ  as  perfectly  immaculate  merely  be- 
cause he  was  bom  of  the  seed  of  a  woman  unconnected  with 
any  man,  but  because  he  was  sanctified  by  the  Spirit,  so 
that  his  generation  was  pure  and  holy,  such  as  it  would 
liave  been  before  the  fall  of  Adam."  The  doctrine  of  the 
sinlessness  of  Christ  is,  thus,  necessarily  connected  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  miraculous  conception  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 
The  one  stands  or  falls  with  the  other.  ^^  It  is,"  says  Howe 
(Oracles,  II.  xxxvii.),  "  a  mighty  confirmation  of  the  nat- 
ural descent  of  sin  with  the  nature  of  man  in  the  ordinary 
way,  that  when  Gk>d  designed  the  incarnation  of  his  own 

presents  this  view,  in  Inst.  XIIL  zi  ll-15b  As  in  the  oreation  of  Adftm,  God 
first  made  his  body  out  of  the  sabetanoe  of  the  earth,  and  then  by  a  leoaid  aot 
created  and  imbreathed  his  soul,  so,  aooording  to  the  creationist,  in  the  origina- 
tion of  the  humanity  of  our  Lord  two  acta  must  be  postulated :  one  by  whi«h 
his  human  body  was  conceived  out  of  the  substance  of  the  Virgin,  and  another 
by  which  his  human  soul  was  oreatei  from  nothing. 
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Son,  to  avoid  the  corruption  of  nature  descending  to  him, 
he  then  steps  out  of  the  ordinary  course ;  a  consideration 
that  hath  that  weight  with  it,  that  if  any  one  allow  himself 
to  think,  it  mast  overbear  his  mind,  in  that  matter,  that 
sorely  there  is  some  secret  profound  reason  in  the  counsel 
of  God,  whether  obvious  to  our  view,  or  not  obvious,  that 
the  descent  of  corrupt  nature  was  in  the  ordinary  way  un- 
avoidable: that  when  God  had  a  design  to  incarnate  his 
own  Son,  when  it  was  intended  God  should  be  manifested 
in  the  flesh,  to  avoid  that  contagion  and  corruption  which 
in  the  ordinary  course  is  transmitted,  he  doth  in  this  single 
instance  recede  and  go  off  from  the  ordinary  natural  course. 
Because  the  human  nature  had  been  corrupted  if  it  had  de- 
scended in  the  ordinary  way,  therefore  the  ordinary  course 
of  procreation  is  declined  and  avoided :  a  most  pregnant 
demonstration  that  in  the  ordinary  course  sin  is  always  nat- 
urally transmitted." 

Although  the  human  nature  of  Christ  was  individualized 
and  personalized  by  a  miraculous  conception,  and  not  by 
ordinary  generation,  yet  this  was  as  really  and  truly  a  con- 
ception and  birth  as  if  it  had  been  by  ordinary  generation. 
Jesus  Christ  was  really  and  truly  the  Son  of  Mary.  He 
was  bone  of  her  bone,  and  flesh  of  her  flesh.  He  was  of 
her  substance,  and  of  her  blood.  He  was  consubstantial 
with  her,  in  as  full  a  sense  as  an  ordinary  child  is  con- 
substantial  with  an  ordinary  mother.  And  she  was  the 
mother  of  his  human  soul,  as  well  as  of  his  human  bodv. 
All  the  stages  in  the  process  of  generation  and  growth  are 
to  be  found,  from  the  embryo  up  to  the  mature  man.  The 
tmion  of  deity  with  humanity  was  first  embryonic,  then 
foetal,  then  infantine,  then  that  of  childhood,  then  that  of 
youth,  and  lastly  that  of  manhood.  The  God-man  was 
conceived  in  the  womb,  grew  in  the  womb,  was  an  infant, 
a  child,  a  youth,  and  a  mature  man. 

Contemplating  the  mystery  of  the  God-man  in  this  way, 
as  pointed  out  in  Scripture,  it  is  easier  to  see  how  only  one 

Vol-.  IL— 20 
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person  and  one  Belf-oonBcionsncBB  shall  result.  If  we  do 
not  distingnish  between  nature  and  person — if  we  asaume 
that  there  is  no  such  reality  as  an  nnindividnalized,  or  non- 
individnalized  natare,  and  that  we  mnst  think  of  a  distinct 
individual  or  we  mnst  think  of  nothing — then  we  mast  say 
that  the  Logos  united  with  a  human  person.  This  person 
must  be  a  self-oonsdons  ego,  and  when  united  with  the 
second  person  of  the  Godhead,  which  is  likewise  a  self-con- 
scious ego,  must  still  have  its  own  distinct  self -conscious- 
ness. The  Ood-man,  consequently,  must  be  two  persons 
with  two  ^^consciousnesses. 

But  when  it  is  said  that  the  trinitarian  person  of  the 
Logos  assumes  unto  union  with  himself  a  portion  of  human 
nature,  which  portion  is  not  yet  a  distinct  ego,  but  is  capa- 
ble by  reason  of  its  properties  of  becoming  one,  then  the 
problem  of  the  single  self-consciousness  of  the  God-man 
becomes  much  easier  of  solution.  The  human  nature  pos- 
sessing, on  the  psychical  side,  all  the  properties  requisite  to 
personality,  such  as  spirituality,  rationality,  and  voluntari- 
ness, upon  being  assumed  into  union  with  the  eternal  Son 
is  thereby  personalized,  that  is  to  say,  individualized.  The 
properties  of  finite  reason  and  finite  will,  potential  in  the 
hnman  nature,  now  manifest  themselves  actively  in  die  dn- 
gle  self-consciousness  of  the  God-man.  He  reasons  like  a 
man,  thinks  like  a  man,  feels  like  a  man,  and  wills  like  a 
man.  These  are  truly  personal  acts  and  operations  of 
Jesus  Christ.  But,  unlike  the  case  of  an  ordinary  man, 
these  are  not  the  whole  of  his  personal  acts  and  operations. 
Over  and  besides  these,  there  is  in  his  complex  theanthropic 
person  another  and  higher  series  of  acts  and  operations 
which  spring  from  another  and  higher  nature  in  his  person. 
He  thinks,  and  feels,  and  wills  like  God.  And  these  are 
also,  and  equally  with  the  others,  the  personal  acts  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

In  the  one  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  consequently,  there 
are  two  difi^erent  kinds  of  consciousness  or  experience :  one 
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divine  and  one  human.  Bnt  these  two  kinds  of  conscionsness 
do  not  constitute  two  persons,  any  more  than  the  two  kinds 
of  experience  or  consciousness,  the  sensuous  and  the  mental, 
in  a  man,  constitute  him  two  persons.  There  can  be  two  gen- 
eral forms  or  modes  of  conscious  experience  in  one  and  the 
same  person,  provided  there  enter  into  the  constitution  of 
the  person  two  natures  that  are  sufficientlj  different  from 
each  other  to  yield  the  materials  of  such  a  twofold  variety. 
This  was  the  case  with  the  Grod-man.  If  he  had  had  only 
one  nature,  as  was  the  case  previous  to  the  incarnation, 
then  he  oonld  have  had  only  one  general  form  of  conscious- 
ness :  the  divine.  But  having  two  natures,  he  could  have 
two  corresponding  forms  of  consciousness.  He  could  ex«* 
perience  either  divine  feeling,  or  human  feeling;  divine 
perception,  or  human  perception*  A  Gk>d-man  has  a  two- 
iEold  vafiety  of  consciousness  or  experience,  with  only  one 
self -consciousness.  When  he  says  "  I  thirst,"  and  ^^  I  and 
my  Father  are  one,"  it  is  one  theanthropic  ego  with  a  finite 
human  consciousness  in  the  first  instance,  and  an  infinite 
divine  consciousness  in  the  second. 

A  man  can  have  two  forms  of  consciousness,  yet  with 
only  one  self-consciousness.  He  can  feel  cold  with  his 
body,  while  he  prays  to  God  with  his  mind.  These  two 
forms  of  conscious  experience  are  wholly  diverse  and  dis- 
tinct. He  does  not  pray  with  his  body,  or  feel  cold  with 
his  mind.  Yet  this  donbleness  and  distinctness  in  the  con- 
sciousness, does  not  destroy  the  unity  of  his  ^^-conscions- 
ness.  So,  also,  Jesus  Christ  as  a  theanthropic  person  was 
constituted  of  a  divine  nature  and  a  human  nature.  The 
divine  nature  had  its  own  form  of  experience,  like  the 
mind  in  an  ordinary  human  person ;  and  the  human  nat- 
ure had  its  own  form  of  experience,  like  the  body  in  a  com- 
mon man.  The  experiences  of  the  divine  nature  were  as 
diverse  from  those  of  the  human  nature,  as  those  of  the 
human  mind  are  from  those  of  the  human  body.  Yet 
there  was  but  one  person  who  was  the  subject-ego  of  both 
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of  these  experiences.  At  the  very  time  when  Christ  was 
conscious  of  weariness  and  thirst  bj  the  well  of  Samaria,  he 
also  was  conscious  that  he  was  the  eternal  and  only-begotten 
Son  of  God,  the  second  person  in  the  trinity.  This  is 
proved  by  his  words  to  the  Samaritan  woman :  ^'  Whosoever 
drinketh  of  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall  never  thirst ; 
but  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall  be  in  him  a  well  of 
water  springing  up  into  everlasting  life.  I  that  speak  mito 
thee  am  the  Messiah."  The  first-mentioned  conscionsness 
of  fatigue  and  thirst  came  through  the  human  nature  in 
his  person ;  the  second-mentioned  consciousness  of  omnipo- 
tence and  supremacy  came  through  the  divine  nature  in  his 
person.  If  he  had  not  had  a  human  nature,  he  could  not 
have  had  the  former  consciousness ;  and  if  he  had  not  had  a 
divine  nature,  he  could  not  have  had  the  latter.  Because 
he  had  both  natures  in  one  person,  he  could  have  both.^ 


*Bhedd:  Fnnbyterian Bmew,  July  1881,  pp.  61S-«31. 
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The  subject  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ  has  been  examined 
tmder  the  head  of  Theology  (Doctrine  of  Ood).  See  Vol. 
I.  pp.  812-328.  All  Scripture  texts  and  data  prove  the 
deity  of  Christ  that  prove  his  Trinitarian  position  and  rela- 
tions. The  act  and  process  of  incarnation  makes  no  essen- 
tial change  in  the  Logos.  The  incarnate  Word  has  all  the 
properties  of  the  unincarnate  Word.  To  the  God-man  are 
ascribed  in  Scripture,  the  divine  names,  attributes,  works, 
and  adorableness. 

Thei*e  is  a  dass  of  texts  which  taken  by  themselves 
would  imply  an  inferiority  to  Ood,  in  Jesus  of  Nazai^th. 
They  are  such  as  describe  his  acts  and  experiences  from  the 
side  of  the  humanity  in  his  person,  and  of  his  estate  of 
mediatorial  humiliation.  This  inferiority  may  run  all  the 
way  from  the  comparatively  exalted  view  of  the  Semi- 
Arian,  to  the  low  humanitarian  view  of  the  Socinian.  All 
of  these  parties  really  contemplate  Jesus  Christ  only  tcarh 
cipKOf  omitting  that  aspect  of  him  presented  in  the  other 
dass  of  passages  which  describe  him  icor^  inmiut  ir/uoavinf^ 
(Bom.  1 :  4),  as  6  (5y  hrl  vdvUov  (Bom.  9 :  5),  as  h  iJyop^ 
^€ov  vwdfrxf^v  (Phil.  2 : 6),  and  as  ^09  (John  .1 : 1). 

Strictly  speaking,  none  of  these  parties  accept  the  tAean" 
thrqptc  personality  of  Christ.  The  divine  nature  is  left 
out  in  the  constitution  of  his  person,  so  that  it  is  really  only 
anthropic.  For  although  the  Semi-Arian  conceded  a  com- 
plex personality  in  Christ  composed  of  two  natures,  one  of 
which  was  immensely  higher  than  the  other  and  in  refer- 
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ence  to  which  he  cheriBhed  a  feeling  akin  to  adoration,  yet 
since  there  is  no  trae  mean  between  the  infinite  and  fi- 
nite, the  creator  and  the  creature,  this  exalted  higher  nat- 
ure mnat  fall  into  the  same  finite  dass  with  the  lower  one. 
Such  a  Christologj  cannot  be  harmonized  with  the  Scripture 
representations,  except  by  omitting  those  passages  which 
attribate  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth  a  nature  to  which  the  divine 
titles,  attributes,  and  works  are  ascribed,  and  which  is  the 
object  of  worship  both  in  heaven  and  on  earth. 


CHAPTER  in. 

OHBISirS  HXTMANTTY. 

CHBierr'8  Hamanitj  is  nndispated,  being  demonstrable 
from  all  the  descriptions  of  him  given  in  the  Gospels. 
Borne  of  the  more  important  of  the  numerous  texts  are : 
Gen.  3 :  15,  ''  The  seed  of  the  woman."  Matt  13 :  37, 
^  The  Son  of  man."  Isa.  7 :  14,  *^  A  virgin  shall  conceive 
and  bear  a  son,  and  shall  call  his  name  Immannel."  Lake 
1 :  82,  ^^  Grod  shall  give  mito  him  the  throne  of  his  father 
David."  Lnke  8 :  23-^8,  Christ  was  ''  the  son  of  David,  of 
Abraham,  and  of  Adam."  Gal.  4 : 4,  Christ  was  ^^  made  of 
a  woman."  Bom.  1:8,^^  Jesns  Christ  concerning  the  flesh 
was  made  of  the  seed  of  David."  1  Tim.  2:6,^^  The  man 
Christ  Jesns."  Christ  was  bom  and  died,  hungered  and 
tliirsted,  grew  from  infancy  to  childhood  and  manhood^ 
was  subject  to  the  alternations  of  pleasure  and  pain,  was 
tempted  and  stm^led  with  temptation — in  short,  had  all 
the  experiences  of  man  excepting  those  which  involve  sin. 
Luke  2 :  52 ;  24 :  8^-^  ;  Matt.  4:1;  John  11 :  88,  85 ;  18 : 
28;  Heb.4:15;  6:8;  PhiL  2:7,8. 

What  is  implied  in  humanity  has  never  been  a  dispute 
within  the  Church ;  but  as  some  heretical  parties  have  as- 
serted a  defective  or  mutilated  humanity  in  Christ,  the 
Church  has  specified  particulars. 

1.  Christ  had  «  a  true  body."  Westminster  L.  C,  87. 
This  was  maintained  in  opposition  to  the  Docetae  {Soimv)^ 
who  asserted  that  (Prist's  body  was  seeming  only,  and 
spectral,  a  phantom  of  ghostlike  appearance  and  not  solid 
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flesh  and  blood.  This  heresy  is  ref  nted  by  Luke  24 :  39, 
^  A  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones,  as  ye  see  me  have." 
John  20 :  27,  *^  Beach  hither  thy  hand,  and  thrust  it  into 
my  side."    Luke  24 :  43,  '^  He  did  eat  before  them." 

2.  Christ  had  ^^  a  rational  soul."  Westminster  L.  C,  37. 
This  was  held  in  opposition  to  ApoUinarism  ;  which  would 
find  the  rational  element  for  the  human  nature  in  the  eter- 
nal reason  of  the  Logos.  Apollinaris  at  first  asserted  that 
the  Logos  united  with  a  human  body  only.  Afterwards  he 
modified  this,  by  asserting  that  he  united  with  a  body  and 
an  irrational  animal  soul.  Socrates:  History,  U.  Ixvi. 
Texts  that  disprove  this  are :  Matt.  26 :  38,  ^^  My  soul  is 
sorrowful."  Mark  6 :  6,  Jesus  "  marvelled."  Matt.  8  :  10. 
Luke  7 : 9.  Sorrow  and  wonder  are  rational  emotions, 
proper  to  man,  but  not  to  God.  Apollinaris,  from  the  ac- 
count given  of  him  by  Gr^oiy  of  Nyssa  (Adv.  Apollina- 
rem),  seems  to  have  blended  and  confused  the  human  and 
divine  natures  even  in  the  Godhead  ;  for  he  asserted  a  hu- 
man element  in  the  divine  essence  itself.  The  Divine,  he 
contended,  is  also  e^serUiaUy  and  eternally  human.  There 
is,' thus,  an  eternal  humanity.  The  Divine  nature  neces- 
sarily tends  to  the  human  form ;  inherently  yearns  to  be- 
come man,  and  is  unsatisfied  until  it  is  incainate.  This  is 
the  worst  feature  in  ApoUinaris's  scheme,  who  was  neverthe- 
less a  strong  advocate  of  the  Athanasian  trinitarianism 
against  the  Arians.  Apollinaris  also  held  that  the  mental 
suffering  of  Christ  was  suffering  of  the  divine  nature; 
otherwise  it  could  not  be  a  real  atonement  See  Domer : 
Person  of  Christ. 

The  rational  objections  to  Apollinarism  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

{a)  A  human  nature  destitute  'of  finite  reason  would 
be  either  idiotic  or  brutal.  If  the  Logos  assumed  into 
union  only  the  body  and  the  animal  soul — the  a&fia  and 
'^^vxiij  and  not  the  Tnwvfta,  in  St.  Paul's  classification  in 
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1  ThesB.  5  :  23 — he  did  not  unite  himself  with  a  rational 
nature*,  (fi)  In  this  case,  also,  he  did  not  unite  with  a  com- 
plete, but  a  defective  humanity.  Some  of  the  essential 
properties  of  human  nature,  namely,  rationality  and  volun- 
tariness, would  have  been  wanting,  (c)  In  this  case,  none 
of  Christ's  mental  processes  could  have  been  of  a  finite  kind. 
Nothing  but  infinite  and  divine  reason  could  have  been 
manifested  in  his  self -consciousness.  The  same  would  be 
true  of  his  voluntary  action.  This  must  have  been  infinite 
only.  There  could  have  been  no  exhibition  of  finite  human 
will,  or  of  finite  human  reason  in  his  earthly  life. 

3.  Christ  ^^  continues  to  be  God  and  man  in  two  distinct 
natures."  Westminster  L.  C,  36.  This  statement  is  in  op- 
position to  Eufychianism,  which  asserts  that  the  union  of 
the  Logos  with  a  human  nature  results  in  a  single  nature  of 
a  third  species,  which  nature  is  neither  divine  nor  human, 
but  theanthi-opic.  Eutychianism  is  contradicted  by  Bom. 
1 : 8,  4,  which  describes  Christ  xarh  adpfca  and  xarA  irvmh 
lUL  offu^tnhnj^ ;  and  by  Bom.  9 : 6,  which  describes  him 
KoriL  trdpica  and  as  ivl  iravr&v  Beo^.  Christ,  in  these  and 
similar  passages,  is  represented  as  having  two  natures,  not 
one  only.  A  nature  is  necessarily  incomplez  and  simple. 
A  person  may  be  incomplex,  like  a  trinitarian  person  who  has 
only  one  nature,  or  complex,  like  a  human  person  who  has 
two  natures,  and  a  theanthropic  person  who  has  three  nat- 
ures. A  person  may  have  two  or  more  heterogeneous  nat- 
ures, but  a  nature  cannot  have  two  or  more  classes  of  hetero- 
geneous properties.  A  substance  or  nature  is  homogeneous 
as  to  its  qualities.  A  theanthropic  nat^ire,  therefore,  such 
as  Eutyches  supposed,  having  two  classes  of  heterogeneous 
properties,  the  divine  and  the  human,  is  inconceivable.  We 
cannot  think  of  a  substance  composed  of  both  immaterial 
and  material  properties ;  a  substance  which  is  both  mind 
and  matter.  This  is  Spinoza's  error.  But  we  can  think  of 
a  person  bo  composed.  We  cannot  logically  conceive  of  a 
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Datore.  It  would  be  like  an  immaterial- 
material  natoie.  Bat  a  person  may  be  immaterial-materiaL 
Man  is  such.' 


^  Dacner  (Ghriitbii  Dootrine,  HL  280)  U  Batyohian,  in  ■■■filling  thai  Chitsk 
had  **  a  God-hnman  natura ;  ^  and  in  danominatiiig  '*  tha  God-human  penonal- 
ity  '*  **  a  God-hnmanilj.*'  Thia  ia  aoafiniBdiBg  and  miziiig  the  natuia^w  A 
''  God-human  nafcoie  "  would  he  a  theanthropio  nataro.  Then  ia  a  **  God-ha- 
man,"  or  theanthzopio  permm  having  two  nataxea,  hnt  not  a  **  Grod-hnman,**  or 
theanthropio  ntUurt  having  two  aeta  of  propertiee,  diTine  and  human.  A 
'*God-hiiniaoity,'*  atriotljr  apaaking,  would  he  a  Difina  hmnanfty :  thai  ia,  a 
homan  naiuri  thai  ia  divine.  Bat  thia  ia  Tccy  diffinreni  from  a  Divine-human 
penon. 


•iiiMi;. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

PS  tJNIPERSONALITr. 


Theat  the  two  natures,  the  divine  and  the  human,  eonati- 
tate  only  one  person,  is  proved  by  the  following  Scripture 
texts :  Bom.  1 : 3.  Here,  the  one  person  called  '^  Jesiis 
Christ  oar  Lord  "  is  said  to  be  ^*  made  of  the  seed  of  David 
aeo(»:ding  to  the  flesh,"  and  ^'  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God, 
according  to  the  spirit  of  holiness."  This  latter  phrase, 
being  antithetic  to  the  phrase  ^^  according  to  the  flesh," 
means  '^  according  to  the  divinity."  Shedd :  On  Romans 
1 : 4.  Christ  is  described  by  St  Paul,  tearii  aApxa  and  leark 
mevfAa  irfunHrmrj^;  the  first  denoting  the  human  nature, 
the  last  the  divine.  Rom.  9 : 5.  Here,  Christ  is  repre- 
sented as  ^^  Qod  over  all,  blessed  forever,"  and  as  having 
also  a  descent  from  the  fathers  of  the  Jewish  nation.  Phil. 
2 : 6-11 ;  1  Tim«  8 :  16 ;  Heb.  1 :  6-9  compared  with  Heb. 
2:14;  Johnl:14;lJohn  1: 1-3;  4:3;  Gal.  4:4.  Usher 
(Incarnation,  Works,  TV.  580)  combines  the  Scripture  data 
as  follows :  ^^  He  ^  in  whom  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the 
Godhead  bodily  ^  is  the  person;  that  fulness  which  so  doth 
dwell  in  him  is  the  natures.  Now,  there  dwelleth  in  him 
not  only  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead^  but  the  fulness  of  the 
manhood  also.  For  we  believe  him  to  be  both  perfect  God, 
begotten  of  the  substance  of  his  Father  before  all  worlds ; 
and  perfect  man  made  of  the  substance  of  his  mother  in 
the  fulness  of  time.  And  therefore  we  must  hold  that 
there  are  two  distinct  natures  in  him ;  and  two  so  distinct 
that  they  do  not  make  one  compounded  nature ;  but  still 
remain  uncompounded  and  unconfounded  together.  But 
he  in  whom  the  fulness  of  the  manhood  dwelleth  is  not  one 
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person,  and  he  in  whom  the  f nhiess  of  the  Godhead  dwell- 
eth,  another  person ;  bat  he  in  whom  the  fulness  of  both 
these  natures  dwelleth  is  one  and  the  same  Immannel,  and 
consequendj  it  most  be  believed  as  firmly  that  he  is  bat 
one  person." 

That  the  two  natures  constitute  only  one  person,  is  also 
proved  by  the  fact  that  in  Scripture  human  attributes  are 
ascribed  to  the  person  as  designated  by  a  divine  title ;  and 
divine  attributes  are  ascribed  to  the  person  as  designated 
by  a  human  title.  This  interchange  of  titles  and  of  attri- 
butes in  respect  to  one  and  the  same  person  proves  that 
there  are  not  two  different  persons,  each  having  its  own 
particular  nature  and  attributes,  but  only  one  person  hav- 
ing two  natures  and  two  classes  of  attributes  in  common. 

1.  Passages  in  which  human  attributes  are  ascribed  to 
the  person  designated  by  a  divine  title  are  :  Acts  20  :  28, 
The  "  blood  of  Gk>d." '  Rom.  8 :  32,  "  God  spared  not  his 
own  son "  {ISlov  vuw).  1  Cor.  2:8,  "  They  crucified  the 
Lord  of  glory."  Coloss.  1 :  13, 14,  ^^  Bedemption  through 
the  blood  rov  viov  t^  ariamfi  ovrot)."  Matt.  1 :  33, "  A  vir- 
gin shall  bring  forth  a  son,  and  they  shall  call  his  name 
Immanuel."  Luke  1 :  31,  32,  ^^  The  Son  of  the  Highest  is 
conceived  in  the  womb." 

2.  Passages  in  which  divine  attributes  are  ascribed  to  the 
person  designated  by  a  human  title  are :  John  3 :  13,  '^  No 
man  hath  ascended  up  to  heaven,  but  the  Son  of  man  which 
is  in  heaven."  John  6 :  62,  ^^  What  and  if  ye  shall  see  the 
Son  of  man  ascend  up  where  he  was  before  ? "  Bom.  9 : 
5,  "  As  concerning  the  flesh  Christ  came,  who  is  God  over 
all."  Bev.  5 :  12,  ^^  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  to 
receive  power." 

From  these  Biblical  representations,  therefore,  it  follows 
that  both  human  and  divine  qualities  and  acts  may  be  at- 
tributed to  the  God-man  under  any  of  his  names.    If  the 

1  The  mdixig  d«oO  is  lapported  byn  B,  Vnlg.  Syr.  Beo.  Hort ;  Kvp(ov  ib  sup- 
ported by  A  G  D  B,  Sahidio,  Coptio,  Tieob,  LMhm. 
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God-man  be  called  Jesns  Christ,  then  it  is  proper  to  say 
that  Jesns  Christ  raised  the  dead,  and  Jesns  Christ  died ; 
that  Jesns  Christ  is  Qody  and  Jesns  Christ  is  man.  If  the 
God-man  be  called  the  Redeemer,  then  it  is  proper  to  say 
that  the  Bedeemer  created  all  things,  and  the  Bedeemer 
hungered  and  thirsted ;  that  the  Bedeemer  existed  before 
Abraham,  and  the  Bedeemer  was  bom  eighteen  centuries 
after  Abraham.  If  the  God-man  be  called  Messiah,  then 
it  is  proper  to  say  that  Messiah  is  seated  npon  the  eternal 
throne,  and  Messiah  was  cmcified,  dead,  and  buried.  In 
1  Cor.  15,  the  God-man  is  called  "  Man,"  the  **  Second 
Man,"  and  the  ^^  Last  Adam,"  and  divine  acts  are  attrib- 
uted. *^  By  Man  came  also  the  resurrection  of  the  dead." 
''  The  second  Man  is  the  Lord  from  heaven."  ^^  The  last 
Adam  was  made  a  quickening  spirit."  It  would  be  correct 
to  say :  ^'  The  last  Adam  groaned  and  wept :  and  the  last 
Adam  ^ill  judge  the  world."  In  Acts  20 :  28,  the  God- 
man  is  called  ^^  God,"  and  human  characteristics  are  at- 
tributed :  Tiz.,  blood,  and  the  pains  of  death.  ^^  Feed  the 
church  of  God,  which  he  hath  purchased  with  his  own  blood." 
The  term  ^^  God  "  here  denotes  incarnate  God :  a  complex 
person,  not  an  incomplex  nature.  In  this  use,  the  ecclesias- 
tical phrase  ^^  God's  blood"  is  proper.'  So  also  is  the  ex- 
pression, ^  God  the  mighty  Maker  died ; "  because  "  God  " 
here  designates  the  theanthropic  person  having  two  natures 
— God  in  the  flesh — not  the  one  abstract  divine  nature.  It 
would  be  improper  to  say,  '^  God's  nature  died,"  because 
this  can  have  but  one  meaning.  But  it  is  proper  to  say 
"God  died,"  because  this  may  mean  either  '^  God's  nature," 
or  the  "  God-man ; "  either  unincamate  or  incarnate  God ; 
either  the  Logos  or  Jesus  Christ.  It  would  be  proper  to 
speak  of  the  blood  of  Immanuel.  But  Immanuel  means 
"  God  with  us." 


1  **yizgo  Mui*^  non  nndnm  aat  memm  homiiiem,  led  ▼enun  dei  filinm,  oon- 
oepit  et  gennit:  nude  leote  maier  dei  appellator.*^  Formula  Oonoordiae^ 
▼iii 
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The  hamanity  assnmed  by  the  Logos  is  the  Logofi's  or 
Gkxl's  humanity;  just  as  the  body  i^  the  soul's  body. 
When,  therefore,  the  humanity  suffers,  it  is  as  proper  to 
say  that  it  is  ^'  QxkI's  suffering,"  as  it  is  when  the  body  snf • 
f ers,  to  say  that  is  the  ^^  soul's  suffering  " — not  meaning, 
thereby,  the  suffering  of  the  soul  considered  separately  ae 
an  immaterial  substance,  but  of  the  soul  as  put  for  the  total 
person.  We  speak  of  "  the  blood  of  souls,"  because  the 
soul  is  united  with  a  body  that  bleeds.  Similarly,  Script* 
ure  speaks  of  ^^  the  blood  of  Grod,"  because  God  is  united 
with  a  humanity  that  has  blood.  *^  The  matter  of  which 
the  human  body  is  composed  does  not  subsist  by  itself,  is 
not  under  all  those  laws  of  motion  to  which  it  would  be 
subject  if  it  were  mere  inanimated  matter ;  but  by  the  in- 
dwelling and  actuation  of  the  soul  it  has  another  spring 
within  it,  and  has  another  course  of  operations.  According 
to  this  then,  to  ^  subsist  by  anotlier '  is  when  a  being  is 
acting  according  to  its  natural  properties  but  yet  in  a  con«* 
stant  dependence  upon  another  being ;  so  our  bodies  sub- 
sist by  the  subsistence  of  our  souls.  This  mfiy  help  us  to 
apprehend  how  that  as  a  body  is  still  a  body,  and  operates 
as  a  body,  though  it  subsists  by  the  indwelling  and  actua* 
tion  of  the  soul,  so  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  hu- 
man nature  was  entire,  and  still  acting  according  to  its  own 
character,  yet  there  was  such  an  union  and  inhabitation  of 
the  Eternal  Word  in  it,  that  there  did  arise  out  of  that  such 
a  communication  of  names  and  characters  as  we  find  in  the 
Scriptures.  A  man  is  called  tall,  fair,  and  healthy,  from 
the  state  of  his  body ;  and  learned,  wise,  and  good,  from 
the  qualities  of  his  mind ;  so  Christ  is  called  holy,  harmless, 
and  undefiled,  is  said  to  have  died,  risen,  and  ascended  up 
into  heaven,  with  relation  to  his  human  nature.  He  is 
also  said  to  be  in  the  form  of  God,  to  have  created  all 
things,  to  be  the  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory,  with  re- 
lation to  the  divine  nature."  Burnet:  Thirty-nine  Articles 
(Art.  n.). 
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In  aoeordance  with  this  complex  constitntion  of  Christ'B 
person,  we  find  that  his  oonscionsness,  as  expressed  in 
langoage,  is  sometinies  divine  and  sometimes  human. 
When  he  spoke  the  works :  ^'  I  and  my  Father  are  one " 
(John  10 :  SO),  the  form  of  his  conscioasness  at  that  instant 
was  divine.  The  divine  nature  yielded  the  elements  in  this 
particular  experience.  When  he  spoke  the  words:  ^'I 
thirst "  (John  19 :  28),  the  form  of  his  consciousness  at  that 
instant  was  human,  or  an  experience  whose  elements  were 
famished  by  the  human  nature.  When  he  said :  ^^  Kow,  O 
Father,  glorify  thou  me  with  thine  own  self,  with  the  glory 
which  I  had  with  thee  before  the  world  was  "  (John  17 :  5), 
his  mode  of  consciousness  at  that  instant  was  that  of  the 
eternal  Word  who  was  in  the  beginning  with  God.  When 
be  said :  '^  My  Gk>d,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  f " 
(Matt.  27 :  46),  his  mode  of  consciousness  was  that  of  a  finite 
creature  deserted  of  his  Creator. 

In  each  of  these  instances,  it  was  one  and  the  same  per- 
son, viz.,  Jesus  Christ,  who  possessed  the  consciousness. 
The  ego  denoted  by  "  I,*'  in  the  phrase,  "  Which  I  had  with 
thee  before  the  world  was,"  is  the  very  same  ego  denoted 
by  "  I,''  in  the  phrase,  "  I  thirst"  There  is  no  alteration  in 
the  person,  but  there  is  in  the  form  of  the  consciousness. 
And  this  alteration  arises  from  the  fact  that  there  are  two 
natures  in  the  person  which  furnish  the  materials  of  con- 
scioasness. Had  Christ  possessed,  like  an  ordinary  man, 
only  a  human  nature,  there  could  not  have  been  this  variety 
in  the  modes  of  his  consciousness.  A  brute  can  have  some 
of  the  forms  of  human  consciousness.  He  can  feel  hunger, 
and  thirst,  and  physical  pain,  like  a  man,  because  he  has  a 
physical  nature  like  that  of  man.  But  he  cannot  experi- 
ence religious  emotions  like  joy  in  (rod,  or  aesthetic  emo- 
tions like  delight  in  beauty,  or  rational  perceptions  like  the 
intuitions  of  geometry,  because  he  has  no  rational  nature 
like  man.  These  modes  of  consciousness  are  precluded  in 
his  case,  because  there  does  not  belong  to  his  constitution 
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that  rational,  aesthetic,  and  moral  nature  which  alone  can 
f  aruiflh  the  materiaU  of  such  a  conscioosness.  Man  has 
two  general  forma  of  conscionanesa,  the  animal  and  the 
rational,  becanee  he  is  complex  in  his  constitution;  bat  the 
bmte  has  only  one  form  of  consdonsness,  the  animal,  be- 
cause he  is  simple  in  his  constitution. 

Similarly,  there  arise  in  the  person  of  the  Ood-man  two 
general  forms  of  consciousness,  the  divine  and  the  human, 
because  there  are  two  distinct  and  specific  natures  in  his  per- 
son. When  the  human  nature  yields  the  matter  of  consci- 
ousness, Jesus  Christ  hungers,  thirsts,  sorrows,  rejoices,  and 
expresses  his  consciousness  accordingly.  When  the  divine 
nature  yields  the  matter  of  consciousness,  the  very  same 
Jesus  Christ  commands  the  raging  sea  to  be  still  and  it 
obeys ;  commands  the  dead  Lazarus  to  rise  and  he  obejs ; 
says,  "  My  Father  worketh  hitherto  and  I  work ; "  "  Before 
Abraham  was,  I  am  ; "  ^'  I  say  unto  you,  that  in  this  place 
is  One  greater  than  the  temple." 

This  fluctuation  of  consciousness  in  the  identity  of  a  per- 
son is  occurring  continually  in  the  sphere  of  human  life. 
When  a  man  says,  ^^  I  am  thirsty,"  the  elements  and  form 
of  his  consciousness,  at  this  particular  instant,  are  furnished 
from  his  material  and  physical  nature.  When  the  same 
man  says,  with  David,  ^^  I  love  the  Lord,  because  he  hath 
heard  my  voice  and  my  supplications "  (Ps.  116 : 1),  the 
elements  and  form  of  his  consciousness  issue  from  his  men- 
tal and  spiritual  nature.  The  difference  between  these  two 
modes  of  consciousness,  the  sensuous  and  the  spiritual,  is 
as  real  and  marked,  though  it  is  not  as  great,  as  between 
the  divine  and  the  human  consciousness  in  the  person  of 
the  God-man.  And  yet  there  is  no  schism  in  the  person, 
or  duplication  of  the  person.  It  is  the  very  same  individual 
man  who  says,  "  I  thirst,"  and  "  I  love  Gk>d."  * 

>  When  St  IHuil  njB :  "  I  hate  what  I  do,''  and  ''with  the  mind  I  myself 
lerve  the  law  of  God,  but  with  the  flesh  I  myself  serre  the  law  of  lin  *'  (Rom. 
7 :  15,  26),  the  two  modes  of  oonsoionsness  spring  out  of  one  natoie,  yia.,  the 
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These  varying  modes  and  forms  of  consclonsness  chase 
each  other  over  the  field  of  haman  personality  like  the 
shadows  of  the  doads  over  a  landscape.  At  one  moment, 
the  man's  experience  is  sensuous.  At  another,  perhaps  the 
very  next  moment,  it  is  intensely  spiritual.  If  the  nature 
of  the  individual  person  should  be  inferred  from  the  sensu- 
ous consciousness  in  him,  we  should  say  that  he  is  nothing 
but  an  animal ;  if  only  from  the  spiritual  consciousness  in 
him,  we  should  say  that  he  is  nothing  but  a  spirit.  Putting 
the  two  together,  we  say  that  the  person  who  has  these  dif- 
ferent modes  of  conscious  experience  is  '^  human.''  We  do 
not  say,  using  terms  strictly,  that  he  is  a  sensuous  person, 
though  he  has  a  sensuous  nature.  We  do  not  say  that  he 
is  a  spiritual  person,  though  he  has  a  spiritual  nature. 
^  Human  "  is  the  proper  denomination  of  the  person. 

In  like  manner,  in  the  complex  person  of  Christ  there 
was  a  continual  fluctuation  of  consciousness,  according  as  the 
divine  or  the  human  nature  was  uppermost,  so  to  speak,  in 
the  self-consciousness.  At  one  moment,  he  felt  and  spoke 
as  a  weak,  dependent,  and  finite  creature ;  at  the  next  in- 
stant, he  felt  and  spoke  as  an  almighty,  self-existent,  and 
infinite  being.  The  finite  and  infinite,  man  and  God,  the 
creature  and  creator,  time  and  eternity,  met  and  mingled  in 
that  wonderful  Person  who  was  not  divine  solely,  or  human 
solely,  but  divine-human.  ^^  There  is,"  says  Bongel,  on 
Ifark  13 :  33,  '^  an  admirable  variety  in  the  motions  of  the 
soul  [i.e.,  in  the  self -consciousness]  of  Christ.  Sometimes  he 
had  an  elevated  feeling,  so  as  hardly  to  seem  to  remember 
that  he  was  a  man  walking  on  the  earth ;  sometimes  he  had 
a  lowly  feeling,  so  that  he  might  almost  have  seemed  to  for- 
get that  he  was  the  Lord  from  heaven.  And  he  was  wont 
always  to  express  himself  according  to  his  mental  feeling 
for  the  time  being;  at  one  time,  as  he  who  was  one  with 
the  Father ;  at  another  time,  again,  in  such  a  manner  as  if 

mntel  or  ipiritual,  and  aro  both  aliko  mental    This  would  not  illustrate  the 
difiiarenoe  In  the  oonacioaaness  that  ariaea  ftom  two  diyerae  naturea. 
Vol.  n.— 21 
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he  were  only  of  that  condition  in  which  are  all  ordinary 
and  hnman  saints.  Often,  these  two  are  blended  together 
in  wonderful  variety." 

At  this  pointy  it  is  proper  to  notice  the  effect  of  Christ's 
exaltation  npon  his  hnmanity.  When  the  hamiliation  of 
Christ  ends  and  his  exaltation  begins,  the  hnman  nature, 
though  still  unchanged  in  its  essential  properties,  no  longer 
yields  certain  elements  of  consciousness  which  it  preTioasly 
yielded.  Christ  on  the  mediatorial  throne  hungers  no  more, 
and  suffers  no  more.  Certain  aocidevUdl  properties  are  left 
behind,  but  all  essential  properties  of  humanity  are  retained. 
The  exalted  human  nature  still  keeps  its  finiteness.  It  is 
not  invested  with  infinite  properties.  It  does  not  acquire 
omnipotence,  omniscience,  and  omnipresence  by  Christ's 
exaltation.  It  is  man's  nature  still.  The  change  which 
occurs  in  the  instance  of  the  perfected  nature  of  a  redeemed 
man  illustrates  the  alteration  in  Christ's  human  nature. 
^^  Flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God,"  and 
yet  the  redeemed  are  as  really  and  truly  men  as  they  ever 
were.  But  there  will  be  certain  modes  of  consciousness 
which  the  redeemed  experienced  when  upon  earth  that  will 
be  impossible  to  them  in  heaven.  Not  because  they  are 
different  persons  in  heaven  from  what  they  were  npon 
earth,  but  because  there  has  been  a  change  wrought  in  their 
physical  nature  by  the  resurrection  and  glorification  of  their 
bodies,  so  that  this  nature,  though  human  and  physical 
still,  does  not  need  meat  and  drink  as  it  did  while  upon 
earth,  and  is.  not  liable  to  sickness,  suffering,  and  death,  as 
it  was  here  below.  Those  modes  of  consciousness  which  in- 
volved pain  and  suffering,  which  man  was  capable  of  here 
upon  earth  by  reason  of  the  state  and  condition  of  his  body 
while  here  upon  earth,  are  no  longer  possible  to  him  as 
redeemed  and  glorified  in  heaven.  And  so,  likewise,  those 
experiences  of  earthly  suffering  and  sorrow  which  Christ 
passed  through  in  his  state  of  humiliation,  will  constitute  no 
part  of  his  self -consciousness  in  his  state  of  exaltation. 
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While,  in  this  way,  the  acts  and  qualities  of  either  nature 
may  be  attributed  to  the  one  theanthropic  jT^^em,  the  acts 
and  qualities  of  one  ruxture  may  not  be  attributed  to  the 
other  nature.  It  would  be  erroneous  to  say,  that  the  di« 
vine  nature  suffered,  or  that  tlie  human  nature  raised  the 
dead ;  as  it  would  be  erroneous  to  say  that  the  human  body 
thinks,  or  that  the  human  soul  walks.  The  man,  or  ^'  per- 
son "  whose  is  the  body  and  whose  is  the  soul,  both  thinks 
and  walks ;  but  the  natures  by  whose  instrumentality  he 
performs  these  acts  do  not  both  of  them  think  and  walk. 
One  thinks,  and  the  other  walks. 

Properties  belong  to  a  nature,  and  are  confined  to  it. 
Hence  properties  are  always  homogeneous.  A  material 
nature  or  substance  can  have  only  material  properties.  It 
cannot  be  marked  partly  by  material  and  partly  by  imma- 
terial properties.  Natures,  on  the  other  hand,  belong  to  a 
person,  and  may  be  heterogeneous.  A  nature  must  be 
composed  wholly  of  material,  or  wholly  of  immaterial  prop- 
erties ;  but  a  person  may  be  composed  partly  of  a  material, 
and  partly  of  an  immaterial  nature.  Hence  two,  or  even 
three  kinds  of  natures  may  be  ascribed  to  a  person,  but  only 
one  kind  of  properties  may  be  attributed  to  a  nature. 

By  overlooking  the  difference  between  person  and  nat- 
ure, the  Later-Lutherans  have  partially  revived  the  an- 
cient error  of  Entyches,  of  confounding  or  mixing  the  nat- 
ures in  Christ's  person.  They  distinguish  three  kinds  of 
"communicatio  idiomatum,"  or  communication  of  proper- 
ties: namely,  genus  idiomaticum — the  attribution  of  the 
properties  of  either  nature  to  the  person  ;  genus  apoteles- 
xnaticum — the  attribution  of  the  mediatorial  acts  to  either 
nature  ;  and  genus  majestaticum.  The  last  of  these  is  of 
such  an  exalted  species  as  to  amount  to  a  communication  of 
the  properties  of  one  nature  to  the  other.  It  is  founded 
upon  those  texts  in  which,  according  to  Hase's  definition  of 
this  genus,  the  Scriptures  speak  of  ^'  the  human  nature  as 
exalted  by  divine  attributes :  quibus  natura  humana  attri- 
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batis  divinis  effertnr,"  Hntterns,  p.  238.  The  texts  in 
which  this  is  supposed  to  be  done  are  such  as  John  3  :  13, 
"  The  Son  of  man  is  in  heaven ; ''  John  5  :  27,  "  The  son 
of  man  has  authority  to  execute  judgment ; "  Matt.  28  :  18, 
20,  '^  All  power  is  given  unto  me.  I  am  with  you  alway  ;" 
Bom.  9:5,^'  Concerning  the  flesh,  Christ  is  Qod  over  all, 
blessed  forever ; "  Phil.  2  :  10,  "  At  the  name  of  Jesus, 
every  knee  shall  bow."  In  these  passages,  the  titles  ^^  Son 
of  man,"  ^^  Jesus,"  and  '^  Christ,"  according  to  the  advocate 
of  the  genus  majestaticum,  denote,  not  the  theanchropic 
peraofiy  but  the  human  nature  /  and  this  human  nature  is 
exalted  by  the  divine  attributes  of  omnipresence — being 
upon  earth  and  in  heaven  simultaneously ;  of  sovereignty — 
being  the  judge  of  mankind ;  of  omnipotence— having  all 
power  in  heaven  and  earth  ;  of  absolute  deity — ^being  God 
over  all. 

The  foundation  for  this  view  is  laid  in  the  Formula  Con- 
cordiae,  though  this  creed  is  somewhat  wavering  and  con- 
tradictory, and  not  so  pronounced  as  later  individual  the- 
ologians. It  affirms  that  by  the  glorification  of  the  human 
nature,  after  Christ's  resurrection,  this  human  nature  re- 
ceived, in  addition  to  its  own  natural  essential  propeities, 
certain  ^^supernatural,  inscrutable,  ineffable,  and  celestial 
prerogatives  of  majesty,  glory,  virtue,  and  power  above 
everything  that  is  named  in  time  or  eternity,"  Hase: 
Libri  Symbolici,  774.  This,  however,  is  guarded  by  the 
affirmation  that  ^'  hae  duae  naturae  in  persona  Christi 
nnnqnam  oonfunduntur,  vel  altera  in  alteram  mutatur," 
Hase:  Libri  Symbolici,  762  ;  that  *'  unius  naturae  proprie- 
tates  essentiales  nunquam  alterius  naturae  proprietates  es- 
sentiales  finnt,"  Hase :  Libri  Symbolici,  763  ;  ^'  that  in  hac 
unione,  utraque  natura  essentiam  et  proprietates  suas  retinet." 
Hase :  Libri  Symbolici,  765.  But  these  statements,  again, 
are  modified,  and  seemingly  contradicted,  by  the  affirmation 
that  Christ  '^  non  tantum  ut  deus,  vernm  etiam  ut  homo^ 
ubique  praesens  dominatur  et  regnat  a  mari  ad  mare,  et 
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tuque  ad  terminoe  terrae ; "  and  that  Christ's  promise  to  be 
oontinaally  with  his  apostles,  co-operating  with  them,  and 
confirming  their  word  with  attending  miracnlons  signs,  was 
f  olfilled  "  not  in  an  earthly  manner  (non  terrene  modo),  but 
as  Lather  was  wont  to  say,  after  the  manner  and  method  of 
God's  right  hand :  which  certainly  does  not  mean  a  certain 
circamscribed  locality  in  heaven,  as  the  Sacratnentarians 
claim,  but  denotes  the  omnipotent  energy  (virtus)  of  God, 
which  fills  heaven  and  earth,  into  possession  of  which  Christ 
according  to  his  humanity  (juxta  humanitatem  suam)  really 
and  truly  came,  yet  without  any  confusion  or  equalizing  of 
the  natures,"  Hase :  Libri  Symbolici,  768.  This  last  clause 
is  contradictoiy  to  preceding  statements  in  the  creed,  unless 
it  can  be  shown  that  Christ's  human  nature  can  have  the 
attributes  of  omnipresence  and  omnipotence  without  any 
equalizing  of  the  natures,  and  without  causing  any  essential 
property  of  the  divine  nature  to  become  a  property  of  the 
human  nature/  In  a  similar  contradictory  manner,  Brentz 
(De  incamatione  Christi,  p.  1001)  affirms  that  the  humanity 
of  Christ  is  omnipotent  and  omnipresent,  and  yet  is  not 
omnipotence  itself.  Quoted  by  Bruce:  Humiliation  of 
Christ,  p.  113. 

Later  Lutheran  theologians  are  more  explicit  and  self- 
consistent,  than  the  Formula  Concordiae.  HoUaz  defines  the 
^' genus  majestaticum  "  as  that  mode  ^'  quo  filius  dei  idiomata 
divinae  suae  naturae  humanae  naturae,  propter  unionem 
personalem,  vere  et  realiter  communicavit,  ad  communem 
possessionem,  usurpationem,  et  denominationem,"  Hase : 
Huttems,  p.  238.  He  asserts  that  ^^  subjectum,  cni  data  est 
majestas  divina,  est  Christus  secundum  hitmanam  iujutv/ram^ 
vel  quod  idem  est,  humana  natura  in  vTraaraa-iv  rov  Aoyov 
assumpta,"  Hase :  Hutterus,  p.  238*  He  defines  the  com- 
mnnicatio  idiomatum  in  the  following  terms :  ^'  Communi- 

>  A  nxnUar  Mlf-ecmindiofeiim  is  found  in  the  FormTila  CcmoordiMii  respecting 
tlw  doeftfine  of  pMdertiiiatum  and  etodikm.  See  MnUer :  Sin,  IL  pp.  9SS-290. 
Unriok'e  Txana. 
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neither  of  which  loses  its  own  properties.  FormoU  Con* 
cordiae,  Hase :  libri  Sjmbolici,  p.  765. 

The  doctrine  of  the  two  uatores  implies  the  doctrine  of 
ttoo  toills  in  Christ.  Either  natnre  woold  be  incomplete 
and  def ectiye,  without  the  volnntary  quality  or  property  in 
it  Each  nature,  in  order  to  be  whole  and  entire,  must 
have  all  of  its  essential  elements.  A  human  nature  without 
Toluntarinefis  would  be  as  defective  as  it  would  be  without 
rationality. 

The  Monothelite  party  regarded  the  two  natures  as  having 
only  one  thecmtkropio  will  between  them:  fUa  StatfBpuci^ 
hfopyeia.  From  the  union  of  the  two  natures  there  resulted 
a  will  that  was  not  divine  solely,  nor  human  solely,  but 
divine-human.  The  Monothelite  contention  was,  that  '^the 
one  Christ  works  tliat  which  is  divine,  and  that  which  is 
human,  by  one  divine-human  mode  of  agency."  Neander : 
History,  UL  177.  This  was  in  reality  a  conversion  of  the 
two  natures,  so  far  as  the  voluntary  property  in  the  nature 
is  concerned,  into  a  third  species  which  is  neither  divine  nor 
human.    It  was  thus  a  modified  Eutychianism. 

In  opposition  to  this  error,  the  catholic  theologians  as- 
serted two  wills  in  order  to  the  completeness  of  each  nature, 
and  met  the  objection  of  the  Monothelites  that  there  must 
then  be  two  persons,  by  affirming  that  by  reason  of  the  in^ 
timate  personal  union  of  the  two  natures  neither  will  works 
without  the  other^s  jMrtieipaiion  in  the  efficiency.  If  the 
human  will  acts,  the  divine  will  submits  and  co-acts.  This 
is  the  humiliation  of  the  divine.  If  the  divine  will  acts,  the 
human  will  submits  and  co-acts.  This  is  the  exaltation  of 
the  human.  One  and  the  same  Christ,  therefore,  performs 
the  divine  or  the  human  action,  as  the  case  may  be,  al- 
though each  action  is  wrought  in  accordance  with  the  dis- 
tinctive qualities  of  the  will  that  corresponds  with  it,  and 
takes  the  lead  in  it  Moreover,  as  the  human  will  in  Christ 
was  sinless,  there  was  no  antagonism  between  it  and  the  will 
of  the  Logos.    This  is  taught  in  the  words,  *'  Nevertheless^ 
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not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done/'  Lnke  22 :  42.  Thns,  in  any 
agency  of  the  Gtxl-man,  although  there  are  two  wills  con- 
cerned in  it,  a  divine  and  a  human,  there  is  but  one  resulting 
action.  Two  wills  are  not  incompatible  with  a  single  self- 
consciousness,  even  when  they  are  not  hypostatically  united 
in  one  person.  The  divine  will  works  in  the  regenerate 
will  ^^  to  will  and  to  do,"  and  yet  there  is  not  duality  in  the 
6elf;Consciousnes8  of  the  regenerate  man. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  the  personalizing  of  the 
human  nature  by  its  union  with  the  Logos  is  seen  in  the 
fact,  that  the  activities  of  the  human  nature  appear  as 
factors  in  the  single  self-consciousness  of  the  Gtod-man. 
JBLe  is  conscious  of  finite  inclination,  and  finite  volitions; 
this  proves  that  there  is  voluntariness  in  the  human  nature 
that  has  been  individualized.  He  is  conscious  also  of  finite 
and  limited  perceptions,  judgments,  and  conclusions ;  this 
proves  that  there  is  rationality  in  the  human  nature  that 
has  been  individualized.  These  two  elements  or  properties 
of  human  nature,  the  rational  and  the  voluntary,  are  no 
longer  dormant,  aa  they  are  in  all  non-individualized  human 
nature,  but  are  active  and  efiFective  in  the  one  self-consdous 
person  Jesus  Christ.  And  one  of  them  is  as  necessary  as 
the  other,  to  the  wholeness  and  completeness  of  the  human 
nature.  To  omit  the  will  from  the  humanity,  is  as  truly 
an  error  as  to  omit  the  reason ;  and  therefore  the  Monothe- 
lites  deviated  from  the  true  doctrine  as  really  as  did  the 
ApoUinarians* 


CHAPTER  V.      . 

OHBIST'S  IMPEOOABILrrr. 

The  doctrine  of  Christ's  person  is  not  complete  withoat 
considering  the  subject  of  his  impeccability.  That  he  was 
sinless  is  generally  acknowledged.'  But  the  holiness  of  the 
Gk>d-man  is  more  than  sinlessuess.  The  last  Adam  differs 
from  the  first  Adam,  by  reason  of  his  impeccability.  He 
was  characterized  not  only  by  the  posse  non  peccare,  but 
the  non  posse  peccare.  He  was  not  only  able  to  overcome 
temptation,  but  he  was  unable  to  be  overcome  by  it. 

An  impeccable  will  is  one  that  is  so  mighty  in  its  self- 
determination  to  good  that  it  cannot  be  conquered  by  any 
temptation  to  evil,  however  great.  A  will  may  be  positive* 
ly  holy  and  able  to  overcome  temptation,  and  yet  not  be  so 
omnipotent  in  its  holy  energy  that  it  cannot  be  overcome. 
The  angels  who  fell  could  have  ropelled  temptation  with 
that  degree  of  power  given  them  by  creation,  and  so  might 
Adam.  But  in  neither  case  was  it  infallibly  certain  that 
they  would  repel  it  Though  they  were  holy,  they  were 
not  impeccable.  Their  will  could  be  overcome,  because  it 
was  not  omnipotent,  and  their  perseverance  was  left  to 
themselves  and  not  made  sure  by  extraordinary  grace.  The 
case  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  second  Adam,  was  difPerent,  in 
that  he  was  not  only  able  to  resist  temptation,  but  it  was 
infallibly  certain  that  he  would  resist  it.     The  holy  energy 

1  Keander :  life  of  Christ,  p.  77  iq.  BcL  Bohn.  Jeremy  Taylor :  Life  of 
Christ,  Seot.  iii.  Ullmaim :  Sinleamea  of  Jeeiu,  IIL  i  ii  Treuoh :  Btndiee 
in  the  Goipeia  (The  Temptatiain).  Ullmaon  is  profound  and  thooghtfol  npon 
Christ*!  einlessneas,  bat  deficient  on  the  aabjeot  of  his  impeooability.  Edwaxda 
(Will,  m.  ii)  aaserti  Christ**  impeooability. 
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of  his  wOl  was  not  only  sufficiently  strong  to  overcome,  bat 
was  so  additionally  strong  that  it  conld  not  be  overcome. 

The  Scripture  proof  of  Christ's  impeccability  is  the  f ol- 
lowing : 

1.  The  immutability  of  Christ,  taught  in  Heb.  18 : 8, 
pertains  to  all  the  characteristics  of  his  person.  His  holi- 
ness is  one  of  the  most  important  of  these.  If  the  God- 
man,  like  Adam,  had  had  a  holiness  that  was  mutable  and 
might  be  lost,  it  would  be  improper  to  speak  of  him  in 
terms  that  are  applicable  only  to  the  unchangeable  holiness 
of  God.  He  would  not  be  *^  holy,  harmless,  and  undefiled, 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever." 

2.  A  mutable  holiness  would  be  incompatible  with  other 
divine  attributes  ascribed  to  the  God-man.  (a)  The  possi- 
bility of  being  overcome  by  temptation  is  inconsistent  with 
the  omnipotence  of  Christ.  It  implies  that  a  finite  power 
can  overcome  an  infinite  one.  All  temptation  to  sin  must 
proceed  from  a  created  being :  either  man,  or  fallen  angel. 
Temptation  proper,  in  distinction  from  God's  paternal  trial, 
must  always  be  finite.  God  tempts  no  man,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term  (James  1 :  18).  But  if  a  finite  tempta- 
tion is  met  by  an  infinite  power  of  resistance,  the  result 
must  be  the  failure  of  the  temptation,  and  not  the  defeat  of 
the  tempted  person,  {h)  The  success  of  temptation  depends, 
in  part,  upon  deceiving  the  person  tempted.  "  Adam  was 
not  deceived,  but  the  woman  being  deceived  was  in  the 
transgression,"  1  Tim.  2 :  14.  A  finite  intelligence  may  be 
deceived,  but  an  infinite  intelligence  cannot  be.  There- 
fore, the  omniscience  which  characterizes  the  God-man  made 
his  apostasy  from  good  impossible. 

8.  A  mutable  holiness  is  irreconcilable  with  the  fact  that 
the  God-man  is  the  author  of  holiness.  He  is  the  "  author 
and  finisher  of  our  faith,"  Heb.  12 :  2.  He  is  denominated 
the  "  last  Adam  "  in  distinction  from  the  first,  and  as  such 
he  is  '^  a  quickening  spirit,"  1  Cor.  16 :  45.  This  means 
that  unlike  the  first  Adam  he  is  the  fountain  of  spiritual  and 
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holy  life  for  others ;  and  this  implies  the  unchangeable  nat- 
ure of  his  own  holiness.  In  Bom.  1 :  4^  the  divine  nature 
of  Christ  is  described  as  '^  a  spirit  of  holiness."  The  geni- 
tive, here,  is  not  equivalent  to  an  adjective,  bat  denotes  that 
the  noun  which  it  limits  is  a  source  of  the  quality  spoken  of. 

In  accordance  with  these  statements  of  Scripture  respect- 
ing the  person  of  Christ,  the  symbols  and  theologians  have 
generally  affirmed  his  impeccability/  Augnstine  and  An- 
selm  attribute  this  characteristic  to  him.  Neander :  History, 
IV.  495,  496. 

The  truth  and  self-oonsistenoe  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's 
impeccability  appear,  also,  from  a  consideration  of  the  con* 
stitution  of  his  person. 

Christ's  person  is  constituted  of  two  natures :  one  divine, 
and  the  other  human.  The  divine  nature  is  both  intempt- 
able,  and  impeccable.  ^^  God  cannot  be  tempted  with  evU," 
James  1 :  13.  ^^  It  is  impossible  for  God  to  lie,"  Hebrews 
6 :  18.  The  human  nature,  on  the  contrary,  is  both  tempt- 
able  and  peccable.  When  these  two  natures  are  tmUed  in 
one  theanthropic  person,  as  they  are  in  the  incarnation,  the 
divine  determines  and  controls  the  human,  not  the  human  the 
divine.  See  pp.  269  sq.  The  amount  of  energy,  therefore, 
which  the  total  complex  person  possesses  to  i-esist  tempta- 
tion, must  be  measured  not  by  the  human  nature  but  by  the 
divine ;  and  the  amount  of  energy  to  resist  temptation  de> 
termines  the  peccability  or  impeccability  of  the  person. 
Jesus  Christ,  consequently,  is  as  mighty  to  overcome  Satan 
and  sin,  as  his  mightiest  nature  is.  His  strength  to  prevent 
a  lapse  from  holiness  is  to  be  estimated  by  his  divinity,  not 
by  his  humanity,  because  the  former  and  not  the  latter  is 

'  It  is  remarkable,  tbat  a  Uieologiaii  of  saoh  aoandiiem  and  aoooxaoy  as 
the  elder  Hodge  should  deny  the  impeooability  of  the  God-man.  *^The  nn- 
lenneM  of  our  Lord.**  he  Bays  (Theology,  IL  457),  "  does  not  amount  to  abaolnta 
impeooability.  It  was  not  a  non  potest  peooare.  Temptation  implies  the  possi- 
bility of  sin.  If  from  the  oonstitntlon  of  his  person  it  was  impossible  for  Christ 
to  dn,  then  his  temptation  was  unreal  and  without  effecti  and  he  oannot  ^ympfr- 
thiie  with  his  people.** 
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the  base  of  his  persoQalitj,  and  dominates  the  whole  com- 
jdex  person. 

Conseqaentlj,  what  might  be  done  by  the  human  nature 
if  alone^  and  by  itself,  cannot  be  done  by  it  in  this  vmon 
with  omnipotent  holiness.  An  iron  wire  by  itself  can  be 
bent  and  broken  in  a  man's  hand ;  but  when  the  wire  is 
welded  into  an  iron  bar,  it  can  no  longer  be  so  bent  and 
broken.  And  yet  iron,  whetlier  in  a  bar  or  in  a  wii-e,  is  a 
dnctdle  and  flexible  metal ;  and  human  nature,  whether  in  a 
Ood-man  or  a  mere  man,  is  a  temptable  and  fallible  nature. 
^A  mere  man  can  be  overcome  by  temptation,  but  a  God* 
man  cannot  be.  When,  therefore,  it  is  asked  if  the  person 
named  Jesus  Christ,  and  constituted  oi:  two  natures,  was 
peccable,  the  answer  must  be  in  the  negative.  For  in  this 
case  the  divine  nature  comes  into  the  account.  As  this  is 
confessedly  omnipotent,  it  imparts  to  the  person  Jesus  Christ 
this  divine  characteristic.  The  omnipotence  of  the  Logos 
preserves  the  finite  human  nature  from  falling,  however 
great  may  be  the  stress  of  temptation  to  which  this  finite 
nature  is  exposed.  Consequently,  Christ  while  having  a 
peccable  human  natvre  in  his  constitution,  was  an  impecca- 
ble  pcTBon.  Impeccability  characterizes  the  God-man  as  a 
totality,  while  peccability  is  a  property  of  his  humanity. 

But  it  may  be  asked.  If  the  properties  of  either  nature 
may  be  attributed  to  the  person  of  the  God-man,  why  may 
not  both  peccability  and  impeccability  be  attributed  to  tlie 
person  of  the  Gk>d-man.  We  say  that  Jesus  Christ  is  both 
finite  and  infinite,  passible  and  impassible,  impotent  and  om- 
nipotent,  ignorant  and  omniscient,  why  may  we  not  also  say 
that  he  is  both  peccable  and  impeccable !  If  the  union  in 
one  person  of  the  two  natures  allows  of  the  attribution  of 
contrarv  characteristics  to  the  one  God-man  in  these  former 
instances,  why  not  also  in  this  latter  I 

Because,  in  this  latter  instance,  the  divine  nature  cannot 
i/fmooemiBLy  and  rigkteoiuly  leave  the  human  nature  to  its  own 
finiteness  without  any  support  from  the  divine,  as  it  can  in 
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the  other  instanoes.  When  the  Logos  goes  into  nnion  with 
a  hnman  nature,  so  as  to  constitute  a  single  person  with  it, 
he  beoomes  responsible  for  all  that  this  person  does  through 
the  instrninentalitj  of  this  nature.  The  glory  or  the  shame, 
the  merit  or  the  blame,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  attributable 
to  this  one  person  of  the  God-man.  If,  therefore,  the  Logos 
should  make  no  resistance  to  the  temptation  with  which  Sa- 
tan assailed  the  human  nature  in  the  wilderness,  and  should 
permit  the  humanity  to  yield  to  it  and  commit  sin,  he  would 
be  implicated  in  the  apostasy  and  sin.  The  guilt  would  not 
be  confined  to  the  human  nature.  It  would  attach  to  the 
whole  theanthropic  person.  And  since  the  Logos  is  the 
root  and  base  of  the  person,  it  would  attach  to  him  in  an 
eminent  manner.  Should  Jesus  Christ  sin,  incarnate  Gk>d 
would  sin. 

In  reference,  therefore,  to  such  a  characteristic  as  «m, 
the  dinne  nature  may  not  desert  the  human  nature  and 
leave  it  to  itself.  In  reference  to  all  other  characteristics, 
it  may.  The  divine  nature  may  leave  the  human  nature 
alone,  so  that  there  shall  be  ignorance  of  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, so  that  there  shall  be  physical  weakness  and  pain,  so 
that  there  shall  be  mental  limitation  and  sorrow,  so  that 
there  shall  be  desertion  by  God  and  the  pangs  of  death. 
There  is  no  sin  or  guilt  in  any  of  these.  These  character- 
istics may  all  attach  to  the  total  person  of  the  God-man 
without  any  aspersion  upon  his  infinite  purity  and  lioliness. 
They  do,  indeed,  imply  the  humiliation  of  the  Logos,  but 
not  his  culpability.  Suffering  is  humiliation,  but  not  deg- 
radation or  wickedness.  The  Logos  could  consent  to  suf- 
fer in  a  human  nature,  but  not  to  sin  in  a  hnman  nature. 
The  God-man  was  commissioned  to  suffer  (John  10 :  18), 
but  was  not  commissioned  to  sin. 

Consequently,  all  the  innocent  defects  and  limitations  of 
the  finite  may  be  attributed  to  Jesus  Christ,  but  not  its  culpa- 
ble defects  and  limitations.  The  God-man  may  be  weak,  or 
sorrowful,  or  hungry,  or  weary ;  he  may  be  crucified,  dead, 
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and  bnried ;  but  he  may  not  be  sinful  and  guilty.  For  this 
reason,  the  divine  natnre  constantly  supports  the  human  nat- 
ure under  all  the  temptations  to  sin  that  are  presented  to 
it.  It  never  deserts  it  in  this  case.  It  empowers  it  with  an 
energy  of  rosistanoe  that  renders  it  triumphant  over  the  subt- 
lest and  strongest  solicitations  to  transgress  the  law  of  Ood. 
It  deserts  the  humanity  so  that  it  may  snfFer  for  the  atone- 
ment of  sin,  but  it  never  deserts  the  humanity  so  that  it  may 
fall  into  sin  itself.  When  Christ  cried,  ^^  My  Ood,  why  hast 
thou  forsaken  me  i ''  the  desertion  of  the  finite  by  the  in- 
finite nature  occurred  in  order  that  there  might  be  suffering, 
not  that  there  might  be  sin.  The  divine  nature,  at  the  very 
moment  of  this  agony  and  passion,  was  sustaining  the  human 
nature  so  that  it  should  not  sinfully  yield  to  what  was  the 
most  powerful  temptation  ever  addressed  to  a  human  nature: 
namely,  the  temptation  to  fiee  from  and  escape  the  immense 
atoning  agony,  which  the  God-man  had  covenanted  with 
the  Father  to  undergo.  This  is  implied  in  Christ's  words, 
'^  If  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass ;  nevertheless,  not  my 
will  bat  thine  be  done.  The  cup  that  my  Father  giveth 
me,  shall  I  not  drink  it  ? '' 

Again,  the  impeccability  of  Christ  is  proved  by  the  rela- 
tion of  the  two  wills  in  his  person  to  each  other.  Each  nat- 
ure, in  order  to  be  complete,  entire,  and  wanting  nothing, 
has  its  own  will ;  but  the  finite  will  never  antagonizes  the 
infinite  will,  but  obeys  it  invariably  and  perfectly.  If  this 
should  for  an  instant  cease  to  be  the  case,  there  would  be  a 
conflict  in  the  self -consciousness  of  Jesus  Christ  similar  to 
that  in  the  self-conscionness  of  his  apostle  Paul.  He  too 
would  say, ''  The  good  tliat  I  would,  I  do  not ;  but  the  evil 
which  I  would  not,  that  I  do.  It  is  no  more  I  that  do  it, 
but  sin  that  dwelleth  in  me.  O  wretched  man  that  I  am, 
who  shall  deliver  me  I ''  Rom.  7 :  19,  20,  24.  But  there 
is  no  such  utterance  as  this  from  the  lips  of  the  God-man. 
On  the  contrary,  there  is  the  calm  inquiry  of  Christ : 
^  Which  of  you  convinceth  me  of  sin  ?  ^  John  8 :  46 ;  and 
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the  confident  affirmation  of  St.  John :  ^^  In  him  was  no 
sin,"  1  John  3 :  5.  There  is  an  ntter  absence  of  personal 
confession  of  sin,  in  any  form  whatever,  either  in  the  con- 
versation or  the  prayers  of  Jesns  Christ.  There  is  no  sense 
of  indwelling  sin.  He  conld  not  describe  his  religions  ex- 
perience as  his  apostle  does,  and  his  people  do :  ^'  The  flesh 
lusteth  against  the  spirit,  and  the  spirit  against  the  flesh," 
Gal.  6 :  17. 

It  is  objected  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  impeccability 
that  it  is  inconsistent  with  his  temptability.  A  person 
who  cannot  sin,  it  is  said,  cannot  be  tempted  to  sin. 

This  is  not  correct ;  any  more  than  it  wonld  be  correct 
to  say  that  because  an  army  cannot  1)e  conquered,  it  caimot 
be  attacked.  Temptability  depends  upon  the  constitutional 
susceptibility^  while  impeccability  depends  upon  the  will. 
So  far  as  his  natural  susceptibility,  both  physical  and  men- 
tal, was  concerned,  Jesus  Christ  was  open  to  all  forms  of 
human  temptation  excepting  those  that  spring  out  of  lust, 
or  corruption  of  nature.  But  his  peccability,  or  the  possi- 
bility of  being  overcome  by  these  temptations,  would  de- 
pend upon  the  amount  of  voluntary  resistance  which  he 
was  able  to  bring  to  bear  against  them.  Those  tempta- 
tions were  very  sti*ong,  but  if  the  self-determination  of  his 
holy  will  was  stronger  than  they,  then  they  could  not  in- 
duce him  to  sin,  and  he  would  be  impeccable.  And  yet 
plainly  he  would  be  temptable. 

That  an  impeccable  being  can  be  tempted,  is  proved  by 
the  instance  of  the  elect  angels.  Having  ^^  kept  their  first 
estate,"  they  are  now  impeccable,  not  by  their  own  inherent 
power,  but  by  the  power  of  God  bestowed  upon  them. 
But  they  might  be  tempted  still,  though  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  they  are  not.  Temptability  is  one  of  the 
necessary  limitations  of  the  finite  spirit.  No  creature  is 
beyond  the  possibility  of  temptation,  though  he  may,  by 
grace,  be  beyond  the  possibility  of  yielding  to  tempta- 
tion.   The  only  being  who  cannot  be  tempted  is  God :  o 
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ffkp  $€0^  oftrelpcuTTo^j  James  1 :  13.  And  this,  from  the 
nature  of  an  Infinite  Being.  Ambition  of  some  sort  is  the 
motive  at  the  bottom  of  all  temptation.  When  the  creat- 
ure is  tempted,  it  is  suggested  to  him  to  endeavor  to  '^  be 
as  gods.''  He  is  incited  to  strive  for  a  higher  place  in  the 
grade  of  being  than  he  now  occupies.  But  this,  of  course, 
cannot  apply  to  the  Supreme  Being.  He  is  already  God 
over  all  and  blessed  forever.  He,  therefore,  is  absolutely 
intemptable. 

Again,  redeemed  men  in  heaven  are  impeccable  through 
the  grace  and  power  of  Christ  their  head.  Yet  they  are 
still  temptable,  though  not  exposed  to  temptation.  Be- 
demption,  while  it  secures  from  the  possibility  of  a  second 
apostasy,  does  not  alter  the  finite  nature  of  man.  He  is 
still  a  temptable  creature. 

And,  in  like  manner,  Christ  the  6od-man  was  temptable, 
though  impeccable.  But  his  impeccability,  unlike  that  of 
the  elect  angels  and  redeemed  men,  is  due  not  to  grace  but 
to  the  omnipotent  and  immutable  holiness  of  the  Logos  in 
his  person.  One  of  the  reasons  mentioned  in  Scripture 
(Heb.  2 :  14-18)  for  the  assumption  of  a  human  nature 
into  miion  with  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity  is,  that 
this  person  might  be  tempted.  The  Logos  previous  to  the 
incarnation  could  not  be  tempted.  The  human  nature  was 
the  avenue  to  temptation ;  but  the  divine  nature  so  em- 
powered and  actuated  the  human,  the  divine  will  so 
strengthened  the  human  will,  that  no  conceivable  stress  of 
temptation  could  overcome  Jesus  Christ,  and  bring  about 
the  apostasy  of  the  second  Adam. 

The  temptability  of  Christ  through  his  human  nature 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  temptability  of  a  man  through 
his  sensuous  nature.  A  man's  body  is  the  avenue  of  sen- 
sual solicitation  to  his  soul.  A  certain  class  of  human  temp- 
tations are  wholly  physical.  They  could  not  present  them- 
selves through  the  mental,  or  immaterial  part  of  man. 
Take  away  the  body,  and  the  man  could  not  be  assailed  by 
Vol.  n.--2a 
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this  class  of  temptations.  These,  it  is  trae,  do  not  oonati* 
tnte  the  whole  of  human  temptations.  Fallen  man  is 
tempted  through  his  soul,  as  well  as  through  his  bodj. 
But  we  can  distinguish  between  the  two  inlets  of  tempta- 
tion. Now,  as  the  mind  of  man,  which  mfty  be  called  his 
higher  nature,  is  approached  by  temptation  through  the 
body,  which  is  his  lower  nature,  so  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
which  is  his  higher  nature,  was  approached  by  temptation 
through  his  humanity,  which  is  his  lower  nature.  The 
God-man  was  temptable  through  his  human  nature,  not 
though  his  divine ;  and  he  was  impeccable  because  of  his 
divine  nature,  not  because  of  his  human. 

Temptability  and  peccability  may  be  in  inverse  propor- 
tion to  each  other,  and  this  proves  that  the  two  things  are 
entirely  distinct  and  diverse.  There  may  be  a  great  temp- 
tation with  little  possibility  of  its  succeeding,  owing  to  the 
great  strength  of  character,  and  the  great  voluntary  resist- 
ance that  is  made.  Here,  there  is  great  temptability,  and 
little  peccability.  A  very  strong  temptation  is  required  to 
overcome  a  very  virtuous  person.  The  God-fearing  man 
must  be  plied  with  far  more  solicitation  than  the  irreligious 
man,  in  order  to  bring  about  a  fall  into  sin.  Some  saintly 
men  repel  a  species  and  stress  of  solicitation,  which,  if  it 
were  applied  to  some  vicious  men,  would  cause  them  to  sin 
impiediately.    To  such  apply  the  lines  of  Watts : 

**  Kor  can  a  bold  temptation  draw 
His  steady  soul  aside." 

The  patriarch  Joseph  was  as  strongly  tempted  as  ever 
Oharles  IL  was,  but  there  was  less  possibility  of  yielding  to 
temptation,  that  is,  less  peccability.  A  godly  poor  man 
with  a  sufiCering  family  whom  he  tenderly  loves  may  be  as 
strongly  tempted  to  steal,  or  embezzle,  for  the  sake  of  his 
family,  as  an  ungodly  poor  man  in  a  similar  case,  but  t^e 
peccability  of  the  former  is  less  than  that  of  the  latter. 
And  for  tiie  reason  that  has  been  mentioned,  namely  that 
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the  temptability  is  in  the  snsceptibilitj,  but  the  peccability 
is  in  the  will.  And  while  the  Bnaceptibilitj,  or  sensibility 
to  the  solicitation,  may  be  the  same  in  two  men,  the  wills 
of  the  two  men  have  become  very  different  from  each  other. 
The  will  of  one  has  been  renewed,  and  endowed  with  a  di- 
vine energy  of  resistance,  while  the  other  possesses  only 
the  power  of  a  self -enslaved  faculty. 

Upon  the  same  principle,  there  may  be  the  very  greatest 
degree  of  temptation,  where  there  is  no  possibility  at  all  of 
its  succeeding ;  there  may  be  the  highest  temptability  and 
absolute  impeccability.  Such  we  suppose  to  have  been  the 
ease  of  the  Ood-man.  He  had  a  perfectly  pure  human  nat- 
ure which  was  exceedingly  sensitive,  because  of  this  purity, 
to  all  innocent  desires  and  cravings.  No  human  being  ever 
felt  the  gnawings  of  hunger  as  he  experienced  them  after 
the  forty  days'  fast,  during  which  he  was  miraculously  kept 
alive  "  and  was  afierwards  an  hungered,"  Matt.  8 : 4.  No 
human  being  ever  felt  a  deeper  sorrow  under  bereavement, 
than  he  felt  at  the  death  of  Lazarus,  when  the  6od-man 
wept.  No  human  soul  was  ever  filled  with  such  an  awful 
agony  of  pain,  as  that  which  expressed  itself  in  the  words, 
^  Mj  Gbd,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ? "  and  which  had 
previously  forced  the  globules  of  blood  through  the  pores 
ef  the  flesh.  ^^  The  Lord  Jesus  endured  most  grievous  tor- 
ments immediately  in  his  soul,  and  most  painful  sufferings 
in  his  body."  Westminster  Confession,  YIIL  iv.  It  is  to 
this  extreme  sensibility,  and  susceptibility,  and  temptability, 
that  our  Lord  alludes,  when  he  says  (Luke  22 :  28,  29), 
^*  Ye  are  they  which  have  continued  with  me  in  my  temp- 
tations. And  I  appoint  unto  you  a  kingdom,  as  my  Father 
hath  appointed  unto  me,  that  ye  may  eat  and  drink  at  my 
table  in  my  kingdom,  and  sit  on  thrones  judging  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel."  And  when  he  says  (Matt  26 :  41)  with 
the  deepest  emphasis,  because  of  the  experience  he  had 
just  passed  through,  and  of  the  experience  which  he  knew 
he  was  yet  to  have, "  Watch  and  pray  that  ye  enter  not 
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into  temptation ;  the  spirit  indeed  is  willing  bat  the  fleah  ifi 
weaL"  And  when,  in  reference  to  this  whole  sabject,  he 
both  permits  and  commands  tempted  man  to  pray,  ^^  Lead 
us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  eiril." 

The  fact  is,  that  as  there  may  be  the  most  violent  attack 
upon  a  strategic  point  where  there  is  an  invincible  power 
of  resistance,  so  there  may  be  the  most  extreme  and  power- 
ful of  temptations  addressed  to  a  person  in  whom  there  is 
absolute  impeccability.  A  holy  God-man,  who  can  meet 
Satan's  solicitation  with  an  almighty  enei^  of  opposition, 
will  be  assailed  by  a  fiercer  trial  than  an  irresolute  sinful 
man  would  experience.  A  far  heavier  ordnance  will  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  Gibraltar  than  upon  a  packet-boat. 
Christ  was  exposed  to  a  severer  test  and  trial  than  the 
first  Adam  was.  And  this,  for  the  very  reason  that  his 
resistance  was  so  steady,  and  so  mighty.  Had  he  showed 
signs  of  yielding,  or  had  he  succumbed  in  the  outset,  the 
stress  of  the  temptation  would  have  been  far  less  than  it 
actually  was.  Ilad  the  first  temptation  in  the  wilderness 
succeeded,  it  would  not  have  been  followed  by  the  second 
and  third.  But  the  more  the  God-man  baffled  the  tempter, 
'^e  more  the  tempter  returned  to  the  charge,  and  intensified 
his  attack. 

Keither  let  it  be  supposed  that  our  Lord's  temptations 
were  slight,  because  they  were  sinless.  An  innocent  temp- 
tation may  be  greater  in  its  force  than  a  sinful  one.  Christ 
was  solicited  by  sinless  temptation  more  strongly  than  any 
man  ever  was  by  sinful  temptation.  K o  drunkard,  or  sen- 
sualist was  ever  allured  by  vicious  appetite  so  fiercely  as 
Christ  was  by  innocent  appetite,  when  after  the  forty  days 
'^  he  was  a  hungered."  For  the  stress  of  the  appetite  was 
supernaturally  heightened  in  this  instance.  A  natural  ap- 
petite may  be  stronger,  and  more  difficult  to  control,  than 
an  unnatural  and  vicious  one.  The  craving  of  the  glutton 
for  artificial  sauces,  and  highly  seasoned  food,  is  not  so  in- 
tense as  the  hunger  of  the  traveller  in  the  desert  who  ia 
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upon  the  brink  of  starvation.  The  thirst  of  the  inebriate, 
great  as  it  is,  is  not  so  dreadful  and  overpowering  ae  that  of 
an  English  soldier  in  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  or  of  a 
negro  slave  in  the  middle  passage. 

Furthermore,  the  innocent  temptations  of  Christ  were 
made  more  stringent  and  powerful,  by  reason  of  the  steady 
resistance  which  he  offered  to  them.  Temptations  that  are 
accompanied  with  struggle  and  opposition  against  them  are 
fiercer  than  those  that  are  not  so  accompanied.  The  good 
man,  in  this  way,  often  feels  the  distress  of  temptation  far 
more  than  the  bad  man.  The  latter  yields  supinely,  and 
making  no  opposition  does  not  experience  the  anguish  of  a 
struggle.  The  former  is  greatly  wearied  and  strained  by 
his  temptation,  though  he  is  not  conquered  by  it.  Christ 
^^  resisted  unto  blood,  striving  against  sin,  and  offered  up 
prayers  and  supplications  with  strong  crying  and  tears  unto 
him  that  was  able  to  save  him  from  death."  But  his  people 
"  have  not  so  resisted."    Heb.  12:4;  6:7. 

At  this  point,  it  is  necessary  to  notice  the  difference  be* 
tween  the  temptability  of  Christ,  and  that  of  a  fallen  man ; 
for  while  there  is  a  resemblance,  there  is  also  a  dissimilarity 
between  them.  Christ's  temptations  were  all  of  them  sin- 
less, but  very  many  of  the  temptations  of  a  fallen  man  are 
sinful :  that  is,  they  are  the  hankering  and  solicitation  of 
forbidden  and  wicked  desire.  The  desire  to  steal,  to  com- 
mit adultery,  to  murder,  is  sinful,  and  whoever  is  tempted 
by  it  to  the  act  of  theft,  or  adultery,  or  murder,  is  sinfully 
tempted.  St.  James  (1 :  14)  refers  to  this  species  of  temp- 
tation, when  he  says  that  ^^  a  man  is  tempted,  when  he  is 
drawn  away  by  his  own  lust  and  enticed."  The  hri^vfiia 
here  spoken  of  is  the  same  which  St.  Paul  mentions  in 
Eom.  7:7,  as  the  equivalent  of  ofiofnia.  It  is  also  the 
same  thing  that  is  forbidden  in  the  tenth  commandment, 
"  Thou  shalt  not  lust  "—which  Luther  (Von  Geriach's  Ed., 
V.  25)  renders :  "  Du  sollst  nicht  hose  Begierden  haben." 
St  James  (1:2,3)  bids  the  believer  to  '^  count  it  all  joy 
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when  he  falls  into  divers  [innocent]  temptations "  bj  the 
will  and  providence  of  Otody  '^  knowing  this,  that  the  trial 
of  his  faith  worketh  patience/'  bnt  he  does  not  bid  him  to 
count  it  all  joy  when  he  is  tempted  and  drawn  away  by  his 
own  lust. 

A  man,  for  illustration,  is  sinfully  tempted,  when  he  is 
solicited  to  perform  a  certain  outward  act,  say  to  preach  a 
sermon,  by  the  craving  of  pride  or  ambition.  This  craving 
or  inward  lost  after  human  applause  is  itself  sin  (John 
5 :  44 ;  12 :  43  ;  Bom.  1 :  25),  and  to  be  tempted  by  it,  is 
to  be  sinfully  tempted.  It  is  idolatry,  or  creature- worship^ 
in  the  heart.  Even  if  he  does  not  perform  the  outward 
act  to  which  his  pride  or  ambition  tempted  and  ui^  him, 
he  must  repent  of  his  wicked  lust  or  pride  of  heart,  and 
obtain  forgiveness  for  it  This  is  taught  in  Acts  8 :  21, 23. 
^^Thy  heart  is  not  right  in  the  sight  of  God.  Bepent, 
therefore,  of  this  thy  wickedness  [of  heart],  and  pray  GkkI 
if  peradventure  the  thought  {eirivouiy  purpose)  of  thine 
heart  may  be  forgiven  thee."  Simon  Magus's  particular 
lust  was  avarice;  it  was  wickedness  (luucld)^  and  needed 
the  exercise  of  mercy.  Had  it  been  an  innocent  desire,  he 
might  have  continued  to  have  it,  and  needed  not  to  repent 
of  it 

When,  again,  a  man  is  solicited  by  the  lust  of  gluttony 
to  perform  the  external  act  of  intemperate  eating  of  food 
for  the  sake  of  the  sensual  pleasura  of  eating,  he  is  not 
innocently  but  sinfully  tempted.  This  is  wholly  different 
from  the  solicitation  of  the  natural  and  innocent  appetite 
for  food,  such  as  a  f anushing  sailor  on  a  wreck  experiences ; 
such  as  our  Lord  felt  when  having  "  fasted  forty  days  and 
forty  nights  he  was  afterwards  a  hungered."  The  craving 
of  gluttony  is  vicious,  and  whoever  is  tempted  by  it  is  sin- 
fully tempted.  Gluttony  is  not  merely  and  only  physical 
appetite,  but  contains  also  a  mental  and  voluntary  element. 
It  thmka  of  eating  as  enjoyment,  and  calculates  for  this. 
Hunger,  pure  and  simple^  on  the  contrary,  is  physical 
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meirely,  not  mental  and  Tolontary.  Glnttony  is  a  part  of 
original  sin ;  it  is  the  corruption  of  human  nature  as  re- 
spects the  body. 

Kow  our  Lord  was  not  tempted  by  the  sinful  lusts  of 
pride,  ambition,  enrj,  malice,  hatred,  anger,  jealousy,  ava- 
rice, gluttony,  voluptuousness,  dmnkenoess ;  in  short  by 
evil  desire  or  ^concupiscence"  of  any  kind.  He  never 
felt  the  hankering  of  pride  and  vain-glory  so  common  to 
man,  but  was  always  in  his  inmost  spirit  meek  and  lowly. 
The  appeal  of  Satan,  in  the  last  of  the  three  temptaticms,  to 
a  supposed  pride  and  ambition  in  Christ,  was  met  with  the 
avaunt :  ^^  Get  thee  hence,  Satan."  Christ  had  no  sinful 
lust  of  any  sort.  This  is  taught  in  Christ's  own  words: 
^^  The  prince  of  this  world  cometh,  and  hath  nothing  in 
me,"  John  14 :  80.  It  is  also  taught  in  Heb.  4 :  15,  "  We 
have  a  high  priest  who  was  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we 
are,  yet  without  sin."  This  text  teaches  that  the  tempta- 
tions of  Christ  were  ^'  without  sin  "  in  their  aource  and  nat- 
ure^  and  not  merely,  as  the  passage  is  sometimes  explained, 
that  they  were  '^  without  sin  "  in  their  resuU.  The  mean- 
ing is  not,  that  our  Lord  was  tempted  in  every  respect  ex- 
actly as  fallen  man  is — by  inward  lust,  as  well  as  by  other 
temptations— only  he  did  not  outwardly  yield  to  any  temp- 
tation ;  but  that  he  was  tempted  in  every  way  that  man  is, 
excepting  by  that  class  of  temptations  that  are  sinful  be- 
cause originating  in  evil  and  forbidden  desire.'  This  is 
evident,  because,  in  the  original,  x^P^  ijiofyrla^  qualifies 
ireireipiurfihop*  Christ  was  tempted  without  sin,  or  sin- 
lessly,  in  all  points  like  as  we  are."  * 

*  When  the  Westminater  Lurger  Catechism,  87,  affirme  that  **  Christ  was  bom 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  yet  without  sin,"  the  meaimig  ia  not  that  he  **  was  bom  of 
the  Vurgin  Mary,  yet  did  not  oommit  sin,"  bat  that  be  "  was  bom  sinless  of  the 
Viiyinllary." 

*  The  prepositioa  x«ipb  denotee  entire  sepazatioti  (x'^C*"')'  ^e  author  of 
this  Bpistie  frequently  noes  it.  Heb.  7 :  21,  *^  Those  priests  were  made  without 
an  oath  ^  (x"^^*  6pKmfAoaias\  Their  oonseoration  was  oathless.  Heb.  9 :  IS, 
**  The  first  testament  was  not  dedicated  without  blood  '*  (xoffU  tCtftarot),    The 
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Temptations  from  evil  desire  have  a  different  moral  qnal- 
ity  from  those  presented  throogh  innocent  desire.  The 
former  are  Bl  ofiofyria^y  or  i^  ofiapTUKy  not  %a>/>l9  dfMfniiK. 
A  temptation  from  pride,  envy,  or  malice,  is  plainly  differ- 
ent in  its  natnre  from  the  temptation  from  hunger  experi- 
enced by  our  Lord  in  the  wilderness ;  or  from  the  desire  to 
be  acknowledged  as  the  Messiah;  or  from  the  dread  of  suf- 
fering experienced  by  him  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane. 
"  When  a  temptation  comes  from  wWunUj^  says  Owen  (In- 
dwelling Sin,  YL)y  ^^  it  is  unto  the  soul  an  indifferent  thing, 
neither  good  nor  evil,  unless  it  be  consented  to.  But  the 
very  proposal  from  wiihiriy  it  being  the  soul's  own  act,  is 
its  sin.  Christ  had  more  temptations  from  Satan  and  the 
world  than  ever  had  any  of  the  sons  of  men ;  and  yet  in  all 
of  them  he  had  to  do  with  that  which  came  from  without 
But  let  a  temptation  be  proposed  to  a  man,  and  immedi- 
ately he  hath  not  only  to  do  with  the  temptation  as  out- 
wardly proposed,  but  also  with  his  own  heart  about  it." 
Again  ho  remarks  (Holy  Spirit,  II.  iii),  "  Although  Christ 
took  on  him  those  infirmities  which  belong  unto  our  human 
nature  as  such,  and  are  inseparable  from  it  until  it  be  glori- 
fied, yet  he  took  none  of  our  particular  infirmities  which 
cleave  unto  our  persons,  occasioned  either  by  the  vice  of 
our  constitutions,  or  irregularity  in  the  case  of  our  bodies. 
Those  natural  [and  innocent]  passions  of  our  minds  which 
are  capable  of  being  the  means  of  affliction  and  trouble,  as 
grief,  sorrow,  and  the  like,  he  took  upon  him ;  and  also 
those  infirmities  of  nature  which  are  troublesome  to  the 
body,  as  hunger,  thirst,  weariness,  and  pain.  Yea,  the 
purity  of  his  holy  constitution  made  him  more  highly  sen- 
dedication  was  not  bloodless.  Heb.  9 :  32|  "  There  is  no  remisBlon  without 
shedding  of  blood  "  (x>*F^t  olfiofrmcxwrtfu).  Remission  is  not  bloodless.  So,  too, 
any  temptation  that  is  x^p"^'  hixofvias  is  sinlera :  whoUj  separate  from  sin, 
either  internal  or  external.  Had  the  writer  omitted  x^P^'  hita^lasy  the  passage 
would  read :  **  Tempted  in  all  points  {Kwrh  ir^mi)  Uke  as  we  are.**  In  adding 
this,  he  modifies  Kwrhi  v^a,  so  that  it  reads :  **  all  points,  sin  excepted.**  See 
Ebrard,  on  Heb.  4 :  15b 
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sible  of  these  things  than  any  of  the  children  of  men.  But 
as  to  oar  bodily  diBeases,  and  distempers,  which  personally 
adhere  unto  us  npon  tlie  disorder  and  vice  of  oar  constita- 
tions,  he  was  absolutely  free  from  them."  If  Christ,  like 
fallen  man,  were  subject  to  that  class  of  forbidden  appe- 
tences and  selfish  desires  mentioned  in  Gal.  5 :  19,  21, 
namely,  ^^  idolatry,  hatred,  emulation,  envyings,  murder, 
wrath,  nndeanness,  drunkenness,  and  such  like,"  the  dig- 
nity and  perfection  of  his  character  would  be  gone,  and  he 
could  not  be  looked  up  to  with  the  reverence  that  he  is. 
The  words  of  the  dead  kings  to  the  fallen  king  of  Baby- 
lon would  apply :  "  Art  thou  also  become  weak,  as  we !  sri 
thou  become  like  nnto  as  ? "  Isa.  14 :  10. 

The  reasons  why  Christ  was  tempted  are  the  following : 

1.  The  suffering  involved  in  his  temptations  was  a  part  of 
liis  humiliation  and  satisfaction  for  sin.  A  tempted  being 
is,  in  so  far,  a  sufferer.  Hence  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  no  temptation  is  experienced  in  the  heavenly  world. 

2.  In  submitting  to  temptation,  Christ  sets  an  example  to 
his  disciples,  of  constancy  in  obedience  and  resistance  to 
evil.  Believers  are  bidden  to  ^'  look  nnto  Jesus,  who  for 
the  joy  that  was  set  before  him  endared  the  cross  despising 
the  shame,"  and  to  ^^  consider  him  that  endared  such  con- 
tradiction of  sinners  against  himself  lest  they  be  wearied 
and  faint  in  their  minds,"  Heb.  12 : 2,  3. 

The  fact  that  Christ  was  almighty  and  victorious  in  his 
resistance,  does  not  unfit  him  to  be  an  example  for  imita- 
tion to  a  weak  and  sorely  tempted  believer.  Because  our 
Lord  overcame  his  temptations,  it  does  not  follow  that  his 
conflict  and  success  was  an  easy  one  for  him.  His  victory 
cost  him  tears  and  blood.  ^^  His  visage  was  so  marred 
niore  than  any  man,"  Isa.  52 :  14.  There  was  ^*  the  travail 
of  his  soul,"  Isa.  52  :  14.  In  the  struggle  he  cried,  ^*  O  my 
Father,  if  it  be  possible  let  this  cup  pass  from  me  ! "  Matt. 
26 :  39.  Because  an  army  is  victorious,  it  by  no  means  fol- 
lows that  the  victory  was  a  cheap  one.    ^^  One  more  such 
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victory,"  said  Pyrrhus  after  the  battle  of  Ascnlam,  "will 
ruin  me."  The  physical  agony  of  the  martyr  is  not  di- 
minished in  the  least  by  the  strength  imparted  to  him  by 
God  to  endnre  it.  The  fire  is  as  hot,  and  the  pain  as  great, 
in  his  case  as  in  that  of  an  unbeliever.  Divine  grace  does 
not  operate  like  chloroform,  and  deaden  pain.  The  bereave- 
ment of  a  believer  by  the  death  of  a  beloved  object  is  none 
the  less  sore  and  heavy,  because  of  the  grace  which  helps 
him  to  bear  it.  The  promise  is,  ^^  Oast  thy  borden  on  the 
Lord  and  he  shall  sustain  thee^^ — ^not  the  bnrden.  Such 
facts  show  that  victory  over  a  temptation  does  not  imply 
that  the  temptation  is  a  slight  one;  that  because  Christ 
could  not  be  overcome  by  temptation,  therefore  his  tempta- 
tion must  have  been  less  severe  than  that  of  his  people. 

On  the  contrary,  Ohrist's  human  nature,  while  it  was  sup- 
ported and  strengthened  by  the  divine,  was  for  this  very 
reason  subjected  to  a  severer  strain  than  an  ordinary  human 
nature  is.  Suppose  that  an  additional  engine  should  be 
put  into  a  vessel  that  is  adapted  to  carry  only  one,  and 
that  a  safe  passage  is  guaranteed  to  it.  When  it  comes 
into  port  after  boring  through  three  thousand  miles  of  bil- 
lows, it  will  show  marks  of  the  strain  such  as  an  ordinary 
ship,  under  ordinary  pressure,  will  not.  ^^Gemuit  sub 
pondere  cymba."  Aeneid  VI.,  413.  The  traditions  of 
the  Church,  and  the  representations  of  the  old  painters, 
founded  upon  the  Scripture  statements,  present  Christ's 
humanity  as  weighed  down  and  worn  by  the  awful  bnrden 
of  that  heavy  cross  which  the  finite  nature  supported  by 
the  infinite  was  compelled  to  bear,  and  which  without  that 
support  it  could  not  have  borne.  For  ^^  it  was  requisite 
that  the  mediator  should  be  God,  that  he  might  sustain  and 
keep  the  human  nature  from  sinking  under  the  infinite 
wrath  of  God,  and  the  power  of  death."  Westminster 
Larger  Catechism,  38. 

3.  By  this  almighty  and  victorious  resistance  of  tempta- 
tion, Christ  evinced  his  power  to  succor  those  that  are 
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tempted,  and  to  carrj  them  through  all  temptation.  He 
showed  that  he  is  Lord  and  conqaeror  of  Satan,  and  his 
kingdom.  Coloas.  2 :  15,  "  Having  spoiled  principalities 
and  powers,  he  made  a  show  of  them  openly,  triumphing 
over  them."  Ps.  2:  2, 4,  ^^The  kings  of  the  earth  set  them- 
selves against  the  Lord's  anointed.  He  that  sitteth  in  the 
heavens  shall  laogh ;  the  Lord  shall  have  them  in  derision." 
1  C!or.  16 :  25,  "  He  must  reign  till  he  hath  pat  all  ene< 
mies  under  his  feet"  Heb.  2 :  10,  ^^  It  became  him  for 
wh<Mn  are  all  things,  to  make  the  captain  of  their  salvation 
perfect  through  safiEeringa."  The  ^^  perfection"  spoken  of 
here  is  not  sanctifieation  from  sin ;  but  a  suitable  preparation 
and  accomplishment  for  his  mediatorial  office  and  work  bj 
trial  and  grief,  whereby  he  ia  able  to  sympathize  with  those 
that  are  tempted.  Hence  reXMkriu  and  not  Ayid^etp  is  the 
word  employed. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  then,  the  Bedeemer  of  sinful  men 
must  be  truly  human,  not  weakly  human;  unfallen  man, 
not  fallen ;  the  ideal  man,  not  the  actual;  temptable  not 
peccable.  He  must  be  truly  human,  in  order  to  be  assail- 
able bj  temptation  and  thereby  able  to  sympathize  with 
every  tempted  man.  In  order  to  sympathize  with  a  per- 
son, it  is  not  necessary  to  have  had  exactly  the  same 
affliction  that  he  has.  It  is  only  necessary  to  have  been 
afflicted.  A  difFerent  kind  of  affliction  may  make  a  man 
all  the  more  aympathetic.  Because  Christ  was  sinlessly 
tempted,  he  feels  a  deeper  and  more  tender  sympathy 
with  ainfuUy  tempted  man,  than  he  would  had  he  been 
lustfully  and  viciously  tempted.  And  this,  for  three  rea- 
sons, (a)  Lustful  desire  deadens  the  sensibility,  and  blunts 
the  tenderness  and  delicacy  of  the  nature,  (ft)  There  is 
much  selfishness  in  the  sympathy  of  vice  with  vice ;  of  one 
drunkard  with  another.  Misery  loves  company.  But  the 
sympathy  of  a  benevolent  temperate  man  for  a  drunkard  is 
diimterested.  (c)  The  strength  and  reality  of  sympathy 
are  seen  in  the  amount  of  self-sacrifice  that  one  is  willing  to 
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make  for  the  miserable,  rather  than  in  the  mere  fact  that 
one  has  felt  precisely  the  same  misery  himself.  Tested  by 
this,  Ohrist  has  infinitely  more  sympathy  for  man  than  any 
man  has  had,  or  can  have.  ^'  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than 
this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends,"  John 
15 :  13.  One  man  may  know  very  vividly  from  personal  ex- 
perience how  another  man  feels,  and  yet  not  be  willing  to 
undergo  any  suffering  for  him,  for  the  purpose  of  delivering 
him  from  suffering.  Drunkards  have  a  common  feeling  of 
misery,  but  they  do  not  make  sacrifices  for  one  another. 
On  the  contrary,  they  "  bite  and  devour  one  another,"  QaL 
5 :  15.  Satan  well  knows  from  personal  experience  what 
remorse  is,  and  how  his  fellow-angels  suffer  from  remorse, 
but  he  has  no  disposition  to  help  them  at  his  own  expense. 
2.  Secondly,  the  Redeemer  of  man  must  not  be  weakly 
and  peccably  human,  because  he  must  be  ^^  mighty  to  save, 
travelling  in  the  greatness  of  his  strength,"  Isa.  63  : 1.  He 
must  have  power  to  overcome  all  temptation  when  it  assails 
himself  personally,  in  order  that  he  may  be  able  ^^  to  succor 
them  that  are  tempted,"  Heb.  2:18.  Fallen  and  help- 
less man  cannot  trust  himself  to  one  who  is  himself 
liable  to  fall  from  Gt)d.  The  second  Adam  must  be 
mightier  to  repel  temptation  than  the  first  Adam.  And 
certainly  if  good  and  evil  were  so  proportioned  to 
each  other  in  Christ  that  they  trembled  in  the  balance, 
as  they  sometimes  do  in  his  disciples,  no  fallen  man 
could  go  to  him  with  confidence  of  victory  over  evil. 
After  the  cry,  ^^  O  wretched  man  that  I  am :  who  shall  de- 
liver me  from  the  body  of  this  death  ? "  there  would  not  be 
the  exulting  shout,  ^'  I  thank  God  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord."  If  Christ  could  meet  all  the  temptations  that  ap- 
proached him  through  his  innocent  and  sinless  human  nat- 
ure, from  the  wiles  of  Satan,  and  from  suffering  positively 
inflicted  by  eternal  justice  upon  the  sinner's  voluntary  sub- 
stitute; if  Christ  conld  meet  this  vast  amount  of  temptation 
with  only  a  feeble  finite  will  not  reinforced  and  strengthened 
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by  an  infinite  will ;  he  would  not  be  "  mighty  to  save,"  nor 
would  he  "  travel  in  the  greatness  of  his  strength."  The 
Monoph jsite  error,  which  makes  Christ  to  be  nothing  but 
God,  is  not  so  great  and  discouraging  as  the  Socinian,  which 
makes  him  to  be  nothing  but  man.  For  it  would  be  possi- 
ble for  a  helpless  sinner  fainting  in  the  conflict  with  sin  and 
death  to  trust  in  a  merely  infinite  person,  but  not  in  a  merely 
finite  one. 
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CHAPTER  L 

GEDEtlST^  MEDIATORIAL  OFFIOES. 

Oalyin:  lostitatoB,  IL  zt.  Ursmns:  Ohristian  Religion,  Q.  29- 
31.  Tnrrettin :  Insfcitntio,  XIV.  i.-vii.,  zy.-xviL  Witsius :  Apostles* 
Creed,  Dissertation  X.  Van  Oosterzee :  Dogmatics,  2  oriii.-cxiii. 
Martensen :  Dogmatics,  {  148-180.    Hodge  :  Theology,  n.  455-608. 

SoTEBiOLooY  {aonffplas  X0709)  treats  of  the  Work  of  the 
Ghxi-niany  and  its  application  to  individuals  bj  the  Holj 
Spirit. 

When  we  pass  from  the  complex  constitntion  of  Christ's 
person  to  the  work  which  he  wrought  for  man's  redemp- 
tion,  we  find  him  represented  in  Scripture  as  a  Mediator. 
''There  is  one  God,  and  one  mediator  between  God  and 
man,  the  man  Christ  Jesus,"  1  Tim.  2:5.  In  this  passage, 
the  term  ''man"  denotes  the  entire  theanthropic  person 
Jesus  Christ,  not  the  human  nature.  The  human  nature  is 
not  the  Mediator.  Man,  here,  designates  the  God-man  un- 
der a  human  title,  and  is  like  the  title  "  Son  of  man,"  or 
"last  Adam"  (1  Cor.  15:  45);  or  "second  man"  (1  Cor. 
15 :  47).  Again,  the  God-man  is  described  in  Scripture  as 
being  appointed  and  consecrated  to  the  work  of  human  re- 
demption by  God  the  Father  as  the  representative  of  the 
Trinity.  Hence  the  incarnate  Word  is  also  denominated  the 
Messiah,  the  Anointed  One.    Dan.  9 :  25 ;  Ps.  2 :  2  ;  45 :  7. 

Speaking  generally,  Messiah  is  the  Old  Testament  term 
Vol.  IL— 23 
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for  the  Bedeeraer,  and  Mediator  is  the  New  Testament  term. 
The  word  Christ  wliich  translates  Messiah  is  generally  a 
proper  name  in  the  Kew  Testament,  not  an  official  title. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  God-man  is  denominated  Jesus 
"the  Christ,"  or  "that  Christ."  Matt.  16:  20  ;  Luke  9:  20; 
John  1 :  25 ;  6 :  29.  The  Christian  charch  prefers  the  Kew 
Testament  designation  of  Mediator,  to  the  Old  Testament 
designation  of  Messiah.  The  Westminster  Larger  Cate- 
chism (Q.  36)  denominates  Christ  "  the  only  Mediator  of  the 
conyenant  of  grace." 

There  are  several  characteristics  of  Christ  as  the  Media- 
tor that  mast  be  carefully  noted,  in  order  to  avoid  miscon- 
ception. 

1.  The  mediator  between  God  and  man  cannot  be  God 
only,  or  man  only.  This  is  taught  in  GaL  3 :  20,  "  A  me- 
diator is  not  of  one,  but  God  is  one."  A  mediator  supposes 
two  parties  between  whom  he  intervenes ;  but  God  is  only  one 
party.  Consequently,  the  mediator  between  God  and  man 
must  be  related  to  both,  and  the  equal  of  either.  He  cannot 
be  simply  God,  who  is  only  one  of  the  parties,  and  has  only 
one  nature.  Therefore  the  eternal  Word  must  take  man's 
nature  into  union  with  himself,  if  he  would  be  a  mediator 
between  God  and  man.  As  a  trinitarian  person  merely,  he 
is  not  qualified  to  mediate  between  them.  The  same  truth 
is  taught  in  1  Sam.  2 :  25,  ^'For  if  one  man  sin  against 
another,  the  judge  shall  judge  him ;  but  if  a  man  sin  against 
the  Lord,  who  shall  entreat  for  him ; "  and  in  Job  9 :  33, 
"  There  is  not  any  days-man  betwixt  us,  to  lay  his  hand  upon 
us  both ;"  and  in  Heb.  10 :  5,  "  Therefore  when  he  [the  me- 
diator] cometh  into  the  world,  he  saith,  A  body  hast  thou 
prepared  for  me." 

2.  Secondly,  the  office  of  a  mediator  between  God  and 
man  is  one  of  condescension  and  humiliation  :  {a)  Because 
it  involves  the  assumption  of  a  human  nature  by  a  divine 
person.  This  is  taught  in  Phil.  2 :  5,  8,  "  Let  this  [lowly] 
mind  be  in  you  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  being 
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in  the  form  of  God  made  himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took 
upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant."  To  unite  the  finite  with 
the  infinite  is  to  humble  the  infinite.  Incarnate  deity  is  a 
step  down  from  unincamate  deity.  The  latter  is  wholly 
unconditioned ;  the  former  is  conditioned  by  the  inferior 
nature  which  it  has  assumed,  {h)  Because  to  be  a  media- 
tor between  God  and  man  implies  a  condition  of  dependence. 
When  the  second  person  in  the  Trinity  agrees  to  take  the 
place  of  a  mediator  between  the  Trinity  and  rebellions  man, 
he  agrees  to  be  commissioned  and  sent  upon  a  lowly  errand. 
He  consents  to  take  a  secondary  place.  A  king  who  volun- 
teers to  become  an  ambassador  to  his  own  subjects  conde- 
scends, and  humbles  himself.  The  office  of  a  commissioner 
sent  to  offer  terms  to  rebels  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  king. 
This  is  taught  in  many  passages  of  scripture.  Matt.  11 :  27, 
"All  things  are  given  me  of  my  Father;"  Matt.  28:18, 
"All  power  is  given  to  me  in  heaven,  and  in  earth ;"  John 
17 :  2,  **  Thou  has  given  unto  him  power  over  all  flesh ; " 
Col.  1 :  19,  « It  pleased  the  Father  that  in  him  all  f ul- 
ness  should  dwell ; "  Rev.  1:1,"  The  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ,  which  Qod  gave  unto  him  to  show  unto  his  ser- 
vants;" Phil.  2:8,  "He  became  obedient  unto  death;" 
Gal.  4 :  4,  The  Son  of  God  "  was  made  under  the  law ; " 
Eph.  1 :  22,  23,  "  He  put  all  things  under  his  feet,  and  gave 
him  to  be  head  over  all  things."  This  class  of  texts  is 
cited  by  Socinus  to  disprove  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  orig- 
inal deity.  But  it  has  reference  to  Christ  in  his  capacity  and 
office  of  mediator,  which  is  an  assumed  not  an  original  office. 
These  texts  do  not  describe  the  Logos  prior  to  his  incar- 
nation, bat  subsequent  to  it  When  Christ  speaks  of  his 
pre-existent  and  eternal  place  in  the  Trinity,  he  does  not 
employ  such  phraseology.  He  says,  "  I  and  my  Father  are 
one,"  John  10 :  30 ;  "  Glorify  thou  me  with  the  glory  which 
I  had  with  thee  before  the  world  was,"  John  17:5;  "  Be- 
fore Abraham  was  I  am,"  John  8 :  58 ;  "  My  Father  work- 
eth  hitherto,  and  I  work,"  John  6 :  17 ;  "  The  8on  of  man 
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is  Lord  of  the  Sabbath,"  Lake  6:5;  ^^  I  am  the  resnrrec- 
tion  and  the  life,"  John  11 :  25;  ^'I  am  the  living  bread 
which  came  down  from  heaven,"  John  6:51;  '*  Whoso 
eateth  my  flesh,  and  drinketh  my  blood  hath  eternal  life," 
John  6 :  54.  Bnt  when  Christ  refers  to  his  incarnate  and 
mediatorial  position,  he  says,  '^  My  Father  is  greater  than 
I,"  John  14 :  28 ;  "  Say  ye  of  him  whom  the  Father  hath 
sanctified  and  sent  into  the  world,  Thou  blasphemest :  be- 
cause I  said,  I  am  the  Son  of  God ? "  John  10  :  36 ;  "I  came 
down  from  heaven  not  to  do  mine  own  will,  bat  the  will  of 
liim  that  sent  me,"  John  6 :  38 ;  '^  I  have  finished  the  work 
which  thou  gavest  me  to  do,"  John  17:4;^^  Then  shall  the 
Son  be  subject  unto  him  that  put  all  things  under  him,  that 
Gk)d  may  be  all  in  all,"  1  Cor.  15 :  28.  Accordingly,  the 
Westminster  Confession,  YIIL  iii.,  speaking  of  Christ^s  oflice 
of  mediator,  says  that  ^^  this  office  he  took  not  unto  himself, 
but  was  thereunto  called  by  his  Father ;  who  put  all  power 
and  judgment  into  his  hand,  and  gave  him  commandment 
to  execute  the  same."  (c)  Because  the  office  of  mediator 
is  temporary.  It  begins  to  be  exercised  in  time,  and  a  time 
wUl  come  when  it  will  cease  to  be  exercised.  Tins  is  taught 
in  1  Cor.  15:  24,  28.  "Then  cometh  the  end  [of  the  econ- 
omy of  redemption},  when  he  shall  have  delivered  up  the 
kingdom  to  God,  even  the  Father,  when  he  shall  have  put 
down  all  rule,  and  all  authority  and  power.  And  when  all 
things  shall  be  subdued  unto  him,  then  shall  the  Son  also 
himself  be  subject  unto  him  that  did  put  all  things  under 
him,  that  [the  triune]  God  may  be  all  in  all."  As  there 
was  once  a  tune  when  there  was  no  mediatorial  work  of 
salvation  going  on,  so  there  will  be  a  time  when  there  will 
be  none.  The  Logos  was  not  actually  and  historically  a  me- 
diator until  he  assumed  human  nature.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  Old  Testament  church  the  second  trinitarian  person  dis- 
charged the  office  of  a  mediator  by  anticipation,  and  men 
were  saved  by  his  mediatorial  work ;  but  it  was  in  view  of 
his  future  advent,  and  future  performance  of  that  work. 
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Types  and  sjmbols  stood  in  the  place  of  the  incarnate  Word. 
!Not  however  until  the  miracolous  conception,  was  there 
actually  a  God-man ;  and  not  until  then,  was  there  an  actual 
historical  mediator.  And  althongh  there  will  now  always  be 
a  God-man,  yet  there  will  not  always  be  a  mediatorial  work 
going  on.  The  God-man  will  one  day  cease  to  redeem  sin- 
ners. St  Paul  is  explicit  in  saying  that  a  day  will  come 
when  Christ  will  deliver  up  and  return  his  mediatorial  com- 
mission to  the  Father,  from  whom  as  the  representative  of 
the  Trinity  he  received  it.  There  will  then  "  remain  no  more 
[available]  sacrifice  for  sin,"  Heb.  10  :  26 ;  and  there  will  be 
no  longer  an  access  to  a  holy  God  for  sinful  men  through 
Christ's  blood.  Hence  it  is  said:  ^'ITow  is  the  accepted 
time,  and  now  is  the  day  of  salvation ; "  "  To-day  if  ye  will 
hear  his  voice,  harden  not  your  hearts;"  '^He  limiteth  a 
certain  day,  saying.  To-day,  if  ye  will  hear  his  voice,"  Heb. 
8 :  13, 15,  18 ;  4 :  1,  7.'  But  a  function  that  begins  in  time 
and  ends  in  time,  when  discharged  by  a  Divine  person  is 
evidently  one  of  condescension  and  secondary  nature.  The 
second  person  of  the  Trinity  as  a  creator  holds  no  posi- 
tion of  condescension  and  humiliation,  and  performs  no 
function  that  is  secondary  and  temporary  in  its  nature. 
He  is  a  creator  by  reason  of  his  absolute  and  eternal  deity, 
and  is  so  from  everlasting  to  everlasting.  There  never 
was  a  time  when  he  was  not  a  creator,  and  there  never 
"will  be  a  time  when  he  will  cease  to  be  a  creator.  He  never 
was  commissioned  to  the  office  of  creator ;  he  never  assumed 
this  office ;  and  he  will  never  lay  it  down.  It  belongs  to 
him  by  virtue  of  his  divinity*  Creation  is  a  primary,  not  a  sec- 
ondary function.  But  the  second  person  as  mediator  assumes 
an  office  and  takes  a  position  which  is  not  necessarily  implied 
in  his  deity.  He  might  be  God  the  Son,  without  being  God 
the  mediator ;  but  he  could  not  be  God  the  Son  without  be- 
ing God  the  creator,  {d)  Because  the  office  of  mediator  is  one 

>  See  also  ChrisVB  pambles  of  the  fooliBh  TirginB,  Matt  95,  and  the  wedding 
garment,  Ifiatt.  23.    Compare  Witaiiu :  Apostles*  Creed,  X.  42-44 ;  ZXVL  7& 
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of  reward.  The  oondeseension  and  humiliation  of  the  Logos 
in  assuming  a  finite  nature,  and  executing  a  commission, 
is  to  be  recompensed.  It  is  a  self -sacrifice  that  merits  a 
return  from  the  person  who  commissioned  and  sent  the 
mediator  upon  this  service.  This  is  taught  in  Phil.  2 :  5-11. 
''  Christ  Jesus  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant ;  ijohere- 
fore  God  also  hath  highly  exalted  him  and  given  him  a 
name  which  is  above  every  name;  that  at  the  name  of 
Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things 
in  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth ;  and  that  every  tongue 
should  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of 
Grod  the  Father."  This  is  not  a  reward  for  that  which  the 
liOgos  was  and  did  as  unincamate,  and  as  the  second  person 
of  the  Trinity,  but  of  what  he  was  and  did  as  the  incarnate 
Logos,  and  as  the  commissioned  mediator  between  Gkxl  and 
man.  A  Divine  person,  as  such,  cannot  be  either  exalted 
or  rewarded.  This  phraseology  of  St.  Paul  refers  not  to 
the  eternal  and  pre-existent  state  and  position  of  Jesus 
Christ,  but  to  his  post-existent  state  and  condition.  It  does 
not  relate  to  the  ^^form  of  God"  which  he  had  originally 
and  from  all  eternity,  but  to  the  '^  form  of  a  servant "  which 
he  assumed  in  time,  and  which  he  retains  forever.  The 
same  truth  is  taught  in  Heb.  2:9,  ^^  We  see  Jesus,  who 
was  made  a  little  lower  than  the  angels  [i.e.  was  made  a 
man,  ver.  7.],  for  the  sufiPering  of  death  crowned  with  gloiy 
and  honor; "  and  in  Rev.  3  :  21,  ^^  To  him  that  overoometh 
will  I  grant  to  sit  with  me  in  my  throne,  even  as  I  also 
overcame  and  am  set  down  with  my  Father  in  his  throne." 
(a)  Because  the  Son  of  Gk>d  enters  into  a  convenant  with 
the  Father  to  take  a  mediatorial  office  and  position.  But  if 
he  were  originally  in  a  subordinate  position,  he  could  not 
covenant  or  agree  to  become  subordinate. 

Jesus  Christ  is  represented  in  Scripture  as  the  mediator 
of  a  covenant.  Heb.  12  :  24,  ^'  Jesus  the  mediator  of  the 
new  covenant ; "  Heb.  8:6,"  He  is  the  mediator  of  a  better 
covenant ; "  Malachi  3:1,"  The  Lord  whom  ye  seek  shall 
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suddenly  come  to  his  temple,  even  the  messenger  of  the 
covenant ; "  Luke  22 :  20,  '^  This  cnp  is  the  new  covenant 
(Stal^sci)  in  my  blood."  Compare  Matt.  14 :  24 ;  26  :  28. 
Accordingly,  the  symbols  so  represent  him.  ^^The  only 
mediator  of  the  covenant  of  grace  is  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
Westminster  L.  C.  86. 

A  difference  in  the  Scripture  representations  has  given 
rise  to  a  distinction  between  the  covenant  of  grace,  and  the 
covenant  of  redemption.  The  covenant  of  grace  is  made 
between  the  Father  and  the  elect.  This  is  taught  in  those 
passages  which  speak  of  Christ  as  the  mediator  of  the  cove- 
nant Heb.  9 :  IS,  ^^  For  this  cause,  he  is  the  mediator  of 
the  new  covenant ; "  Heb.  8:6,^^  He  is  the  mediator  of  a 
better  covenant."  This  implies  that  the  promises  of  the 
covenant  are  made  by  God  the  Father  to  his  people,  and  that 
Christ  stands  between  the  two  parties.  The  same  is  taught 
in  Gal.  3 :  16,  ^^  Kow  to  Abraham  and  his  seed  were  the 
promises  made.  He  saith  not.  And  to  seeds,  as  of  many 
[seeds]  ;  bnt  as  to  one  [seed],  And  to  thy  seed,  which  is 
Christ."  The  contracting  parties  here  are  the  Father  and 
the  elect  '^seed."  This  also  has  its  type  in  the  Sinaitic 
theocratic  covenant  between  Jehovah  and  the  Hebrews  as  a 
chosen  nation,  of  which  national  covenant  Moses  was  the 
mediator.  Gal.  3 :  19,  '^  The  law  was  ordained  by  angels  in 
the  hands  of  a  mediator."  The  following  passages  mention 
the  covenant  of  God  the  Father  with  the  elect  church:  Isa.  43: 
1-6,  ^^  Fear  not,  O  Israel,  for  I  have  redeemed  thee  :  thou 
art  mine.  When  thou  passest  through  the  waters,  I  will  be 
with  thee ;  and  through  the  rivers,  they  shall  not  overflow 
thee ; "  Isa.  59 :  21,  ^^  This  is  my  covenant  with  them,  saith 
the  Lord :  My  spirit  that  is  upon  thee,  and  my  words  which 
I  have  put  in  thy  mouth,  shall  not  depart  out  of  thy  mouth, 
nor  out  of  the  mouth  of  thy  seed,  saith  the  Lord,  from  hence- 
forth and  for  ever."  ^ 

>  **Unttl,  M  weU  M  the  MeM&ah,  uid  in  due  dependenoe  on  him,  was  to  be  the 
light  oi  the  GentOee,  the  redeemer  of  »poetete  nationa.'*    Alexander  on  laa.  M : 
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The  covenant  of  redemption  is  made  between  the  Father 
and  the  Son.  The  contracting  parties  here  are  the  first  and 
second  persons  of  the  Trinity ;  the  first  of  whom  promises 
a  kingdom,  a  glory,  and  a  reward,  upon  condition  that  the 
second  performs  a  work  of  atonement  and  redemption.'  The 
following  are  passages  in  which  it  is  spoken  of.  Isa.  42 : 
l-6y  ^^  Behold  my  servant  whom  I  uphold.  He  shall  not 
cry,  nor  lift  np,  nor  cause  his  voice  to  be  heard  in  the  street. 
I  the  Lord  have  called  thee,  and  will  hold  thy  hand,  and  will 
keep  thee,  and  will  give  thee  for  a  light  of  the  Gentiles,  to 
open  the  blind  eyes ; "  Lnke  22 :  29,  ^^  I  appoint  [SuitC^^jmIj 
covenant]  unto  you  a  kingdom,  as  my  father  hath  appointed 
nnto  me ; "  Isa.  53 :  10-12,  "  When  thou  shalt  make  his 
soul  an  offering  for  sin,  he  shall  see  his  seed ; "  Isa.  49  : 6, 
^^  I  will  give  thee  for  a  light  to  the  Gentiles,  that  thou  mayest 
be  my  salvation  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth ; "  Fs.  89 :  34- 
36,  "  My  covenant  will  I  not  break.  Once  have  I  sworn, 
that  I  will  not  lie  unto  David.  His  seed  shall  endure  for- 
ever;" Ps.  2:  8,  "Ask  of  me,  and  I  will  give  thee  the 
heathen  for  thine  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  earth  for  thy  possession." 

Though  this  distinction  is  favored  by  the  Scripture 
statements,  it  does  not  follow  that  there  are  two  separate 
and  independant  covenants  antithetic  to  the  covenant  of 
works.  The  covenant  of  grace  and  that  of  redemption  are 
two  modes  or  phases  of  the  one  evangelical  covenant  of 
mercy.  The  distinction  is  only  a  secondary  or  subdistinction. 
For  when,  as  in  Isa.  43 :  1-6,  the  elect  are  spoken  of  as  the 
party  with  whom  God  the  Father  makes  a  covenant,  they 


21.  In  Isaiah,  the  '*  servant  of  the  Lord  "  is  lometimeB  national,  Le.  the  Chnieh ; 
and  sometimea  penonal,  i.e.  the  MeHoah.  This  ia  the  key  to  the  interpretation. 
^  Christ  ia  the  mediator  of  the  covenant  of  redemption  aa  well  aa  of  grace ;  for 
though  no  one  mediates  between  the  Father  and  the  inoamate  Son,  yet  aa  the 
elect  are  one  with  him  in  the  former  ooTonant  aa  well  aa  the  latter,  he  is  a 
mediator  in  respect  to  them  in  the  former  case  as  well  as  in  the  latter.  All  the 
benefita  that  oome  to  the  bhnrch  from  the  covenant  between  the  Father  and  the 
Son  are  mediated  to  it  thzoagh  the  Son. 
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are  viewed  as  in  Christ  and  one  with  him.  The  covenant 
is  not  made  with  them  as  aloue  and  apart  from  Christ.  This 
is  taught  in  Gal.  8 :  16,  ''  To  Abraham  and  his  seed  were 
the  promises  made ; "  but  tliis  seed  "  is  Christ."  The  elect 
are  here  (as  also  in  1  Cor.  12 :  12)  called  "  Christ,"  because  of 
the  union  between  Christ  and  the  elect.  And  in  like  manner, 
when  Christ,  as  in  Isa.  42 :  1-6,  is  spoken  of  as  the  party 
with  whom  the  Father  covenants,  the  elect  are  to  be  viewed 
as  in  him.  As  united  and  one  with  him,  his  atoning  suf- 
fering is  looked  upon  as  their  atoning  suffering.  Gal.  2 :  20, 
"  I  am  crucified  with  Christ ; "  his  ]*esurrection  involves  their 
resurrection,  Eom.  6:6,  ^^  Grown  together  in  the  likeness 
of  his  resurrection  ;"  his  exaltation  brings  their  exaltation, 
Matt.  19 :  28,  *^  Ye  shall  sit  on  thrones  judging  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel;"  1  Cor.  6:  3,  "We  shall  judge  angels." 
The  covenant  of  redemption  is  not  made  with  Christ  in 
isolation,  and  apart  from  his  people.  It  is  with  the  Head 
and  the  members.  £ph.  1 :  22,  23,  "  Ue  gave  him  to  be 
the  head  over  all  things  to  the  church,  which  is  his  body,  the 
fulness  of  him  that  filleth  all  in  all." 

The  following  statement,  then,  comprises  the  facts.  There 
are  only  two  general  covenants,  the  legal,  and  tlie  evangelical. 
"  These  are  the  two  covenants,  the  one  from  Mount  Sinai 
which  gendereth  to  bondage,"  Gal.  4 :  24.  The  first  in  order 
is  the  legal  covenant  of  works.  It  is  founded  upon  the  at- 
tribute of  justice.  Its  promise  is,  "  Do  this  and  thou  shalt 
live."  This  covenant  failed  upon  the  part  of  man,  in  the 
fall  of  Adam.  The  second  is  the  evangelical  covenant, 
founded  upon  the  attribute  of  mercy.  Its  promise  is  two- 
fold :  (fl)  To  the  Mediator.  "  Make  thy  soul  an  offering  for 
sin,  and  I  will  give  thee  the  heathen  for  thine  inheritance, 
and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  thy  possession," 
Isa.  53 :  10  ;  Ps.  2 :  8.  (5)  To  tlie  elect.  "  Fear  not,  for  I 
have  redeemed  thee,  I  have  called  thee  by  thy  name;  thou 
art  mine.  When  thou  passest  through  the  waters,  I  will  be 
with  thee ;  and  through  the  rivers,  they  shall  not  overflow 
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thee,''  Isa.  43 :  1,  3 ;  ^^  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesns  Christ  and 
then  shalt  be  saved,  and  thy  house,"  Acts  16 :  31.  The 
evangelical  covenant,  as  opposite  to  the  legal  convenant,  may 
therefore  be  called  the  covenant  of  redemption  when  Christ 
and  his  offices  are  the  principal  thing  in  view ;  and  the  cove- 
nant of  grace,  when  the  elect  and  their  faith  and  obedience 
are  the  principal  thing  under  consideration. 

Respecting  the  validity  of  the  distinction,  there  is  some 
difiFerence  of  opinion,  thongh  the  weight  of  authority  is  in 
favor  of  it.  Turrettin  (XH.  iL  18)  adopts  it ;  also  Witsius, 
Covenants  11.  ii.  1 ;  and  Hodge,  Theology  II.  858.  Fisher, 
on  the  Catechism  (Q.  30,  §  57),  asserts  that  the  Westmin- 
ster '^  standards  make  no  distinction  between  a  covenant  of 
redemption,  and  a  covenant  of  grace."  The  phrase  "  cove- 
nant of  redemption  "  is  not  found  in  them.  In  the  Larger 
Catechism,  Q.  81,  it  is  said  that  ^^the  covenant  of  grace  was 
made  with  Christy  and  in  him  with  all  the  elect."  This 
would  be  the  covenant  of  redemption.  In  the  Westminster 
Confession,  YII.  iii.,  it  is  stated  that  ^'  the  Lord  was  pleased 
to  make  a  second  covenant,  commonly  called  the  covenant 
of  grace,  wherein  he  freely  offereth  unto  sinners  life  and 
salvation  by  Jesns  Christ,  requiring  of  them  faith  in  Him 
that  they  may  be  saved,  and  promising  to  give  unto  all 
those  that  are  ordained  unto  life  his  Holy  Spirit,  to  make 
them  willing  and  able  to  believe."  Here  the  covenant  is 
made  with  the  elect.  The  phraseology  in  the  twentieth 
question  of  the  Shorter  Catechism  is  somewhat  ambiguous ; 
^^  God,  having  elected  some  to  everlasting  life,  did  enter 
into  a  covenant  of  grace,  to  deliver  them  but  of  the  estate 
of  sin  and  misery,  and  to  bring  them  into  an  estate  of  sal- 
vation by  a  Redeemer."  Whether  the  "covenant"  men- 
tioned is  made  with  the  elect,  or  with  the  mediator,  is  not 
to  be  indisputably  determined  from  the  wording  of  the 
statement. 

The  evangelical  covenant,  as  the  opposite  of  the  legal 
covenant,  is  essentially  one  and  the  same  under  the  Old 
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dispensation  and  the  New.  The  difference  is  only  in  the 
mode  oJE  administration.  In  the  Old  dispensation,  compris- 
ing the  Patriarchal  and  Jewish  churches,  it  was  adminis- 
tered through  animal  sacrifices  and  visible  types  and  sym- 
bols ;  in  the  New  dispensation,  by  the  advent  and  sacrifice 
of  Christ  The  old  administration  was  ceremonial  and 
national ;  the  new  is  spiritaal  and  universal.  This  diffei*- 
ence  is  mentioned  in  2  Cor.  3  :  14.  ^^  Moses  put  a  vail  [of 
types  and  ceremonies]  over  his  face,  that  the  children  of 
Israel  could  not  steadfastly  look  to  tlie  end  of  that  which  is 
abolished ;  but  their  minds  were  blinded ;  for  until  this 
day,  remaineth  the  same  vail  untaken  away  in  the  reading 
of  the  old  testament;  which  vail  is  taken  away  in  Christ." 
In  Heb.  8 :  6-13,  the  "  first  covenant "  is  the  covenant  of 
grace  made  ^^  with  tlieir  fathers  when  Grod  took  them  by 
the  hand  to  lead  them  out  of  Egypt,"  administered  by  types 
and  symbols;  and  the  ^^ second  covenant"  is  the  covenant 
of  grace  under  the  administration  of  Christ  personally,  who 
is  ^^  the  mediator  of  a  better  covenant."  Heb.  9 :  16  speaks 
of  the  ^^  new  covenant "  in  distinction  from  the  ^^  first  cove- 
nant "  (which  had  '^  ordinances  of  divine  service,  and  an 
earthly  sanctuary"),  and  of  the  *^  redemption  of  trangres- 
sions  under  the  firat  covenant."  This  shows  that  the  ^  first 
covenant "  was  a  gracious  one.' 

*Thfi  diffarenoe  between  these  two  phases  of  one  and  the  same  evangelioal 
ooTonantf  is  marked  in  the  authorized  version  of  the  New  Testament  by  the 
tianalation  of  had^Kfi.  It  is  generally  rendered  '^corenant,**  when  it  refers  to 
the  administration  of  meroy  in  the  Old  dispensation,  and  "testament  **  when  it 
refers  to  the  administration  of  meroy  in  the  New.  But  the  only  passage  in 
which  it  oan  with  any  plausibility  mean  '*  testament,**  is  Heb.  9 :  16, 17 ;  and 
in  this,  **  oovenant  **  might  be  used,  in  aooordanoe  with  the  following  rendering : 
'*  For  where  a  oovenant  is,  the  death  of  the  covenantor  {rov  ^unb^iUvw)  of 
necessity  ia  implied  (dofAyiai  ^pto-doi).  For  a  covenant  is  valid  [only]  over 
dead  victims  (ycKpois) ;  sinoe  it  is  never  of  force  while  the  covenantor  {6  9ut^ 
pMPOs)  Ureth.  Wherefore,  neither  the  first  covenant  was  instituted  without 
Uood  [L  a  without  a  vicarious  victim]. "  The  clause,  *^  death  of  the  covenantor," 
is  natoxal  from  the  Hebrew  point  of  view.  In  the  Biblioal  conoeptiott,  the 
OQvenantor  is  identified  with  his  subetitnted  offering.  The  death  of  the  ofibzing 
is  equivalent,  before  the  divine  tribunal,  to  the  death  of  the  oflfaioir.    The  ooiva* 
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Christ,  the  God-man,  as  the  mediator  of  the  evangelical 
covenant,  discharges  three  offices ;  those  of  prophet,  priest, 
and  king.  ^^Our  mediator  was  called  Christ,  because  he 
was  anointed  with  the  Holy  Ghost  above  measure  ;  and  so 
set  apart  and  fully  furnished  with  all  authority  and  ability, 
to  execute  the  offices  of  prophet,  priest,  and  king  of  his 
church,  in  the  estate  both  of  his  humiliation  and  exaltation." 
Westminster  L.  C,  42.  His  prophetical  office  is  taught  in 
Deut.  18 :  15, 18 ;  Acts  3  :  22, "  The  Lord  tliy  God  will  raise 
up  unto  thee  a  prophet  from  the  midst  of  thee,  of  tliy 
brethren,  like  unto  me  ; "  Isa.  16 : 1 ;  Luke  4 :  18,  ^  The 
spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is  upon  me ;  because  the  Lord  hath 
anointed  me  to  preach  good  tidings."  His  priestly  office  is 
taught  in  Ps.  110 : 4 ;  Heb.  5 : 5, 6,  **Thou  art  a  priest  for- 
ever after  the  order  of  Melchisedec ; "  Heb.  4 :  14, 15,  "  We 
have  a  great  high  priest  that  is  passed  into  the  heavena." 
His  kingly  office  is  taught  in  Isa.  9 : 6,  7,  ^'  He  shall  be 
called  the  prince  of  peace  ; "  Ps.  2  : 6,  *^  I  have  set  my  king 
upon  my  holy  hill  of  Zion." 

These  offices  were  each  and  all  of  them  executed  bv  the 
mediator  before,  as  well  as  after  his  advent.  Westminster 
Confession,  VH.  v.;  VIH.  vi.  This  is  proved  by  liev.  13 : 
8,  ^^  The  Lamb  slain  from  tlie  foundation  of  the  world  ; " 
Gen.  3  :  15,  "  The  seed  of  the  woman  shall  bruise  the  ser- 
pent's head;"  Kom.  3:  25,  *^To  declare  his  righteousness 
for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past ; "  Heb.  9  :  15,  *'  He 
is  the  mediator  of  the  new  testament,  that  by  means  of 
death  for  the  redemption  of  the  transgressions  that  were 
under  the  first  testament,  they  which  are  called  might  re- 
ceive the  promise  of  eternal  inheritance ;  "  Gal.  3 : 8, 14, 
16-18,  compared  with  Gen.  17 : 7 ;  22 :  18 ;  Acts  15  :  11, 
"  We  believe  that  through  the  grace  of  Christ  we  shall  be 
saved  even  as  they  "  [the  fathers]  ;   Acts  10 :  43,  "  To  him 

naator  is  reckoned  to  have  died,  when  his  TioarionsTiotim  dies.  Sach  a  phxaae 
as  *^  the  death  of  the  covenantor,*^  wonld  not  have  seemed  strange  in  the  least 
to  the  Hebrews,  to  whom  the  epistle  was  addressed. 
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give  all  the  prophets  witness  that  through  his  name  who- 
soever believeth  in  him  shall  receive  remission  of  sins ; " 
Heb.  10 : 1-10,  ^  For  the  law  [Jewish  dispensation]  having 
a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come ; ''  Coloss.  2 :  17,  The 
Jewish  ordinances  "  are  a  shadow  of  things  to  come ;  but 
the  body  is  of  Christ ; "  Isa.  63 ;  Isa.  42 : 6,  "I  the  Lord 
have  called  thee,  and  will  give  thee  for  a  light  of  the  Gen- 
tiles ; "  Heb.  4:2,  ^^  Unto  ns  was  the  gospel  preached,  as 
well  as  unto  them." 

Faith  in  the  Mediator  was  the  nnmeritorions,  but  indis- 
pensable condition  of  salvation/  before  the  advent  as  well 
as  after  it.  ^^The  just  [i.e.  the  justified]  shall  live  by 
faith,"  Hab.  2 : 4.  This  is  quoted  by  St.  Paul  in  Eom. 
1 :  17.  ^  Blessed  are  all  they  that  put  their  trust  in 
him,"  Ps.  2 :  12.  "  Abraham  believed  God  and  it  was 
counted  to  him  for  righteousness,"  Kom.  4:3.  ^^  David 
saith,  Blessed  is  the  man  to  whom  the  Lord  will  not  impute 
sin,"  Rom.  4:8.  "  These  all  died  in  faith,"  Heb.  11 :  13. 
Enoch  "  pleased  God  "  by  his  faith,  Heb.  11 :  5.  «  The  Old 
Testament  is  not  contrary  to  the  New :  for  both  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  everlasting  life  is  offered  to  mankind 
by  Christ,  who  is  the  only  mediator  between  God  and  Man," 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  Art.  VII.  Says  Calvin,  on  Gal.  4 : 
l-7y  ^*  We  learn  from  this  passage,  that  the  fathers  under 
the  Old  Testament  had  the  same  hope  of  the  inheritance 
which  we  have  at  the  present  day,  because  they  were  par- 
takers of  the  same  adoption.  Notwithstanding  their  out- 
ward servitude,  their  consciences  were  still  free.  Though 
bearing  the  yoke  of  the  [ceremonial]  law  upon  their  shoul- 
ders, they  nevertheless  with  a  free  spirit  worshipped  God. 
More  particularly,  having  been  instructed  concerning  the 
free  pardon  of  sin,  their  consciences  were  delivered  from 
the  tyranny  of  sin  and  death.  They  held  the  same  doctrine, 
were  joined  with  us  in  the  true  unity  of  faith,  placed  re- 

*  On  tiie  OM  of  the  term  "  oandition,"  applied  to  the  oovenaat  of  gnoe,  see 
Witeius :  Aportlea*  Creed,  Vol  L,  Note  zliy. 
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liance  on  one  Mediator^  called  on  Grod  as  their  Father,  and 
were  led  by  the  same  Spirit.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the 
difference  between  ns  and  tliese  ancient  fathers  lies  not  in 
substance,  bat  in  accidents  or  circnuistantials." 

The  Old  Testament  believer  had  both  the  penitent  con- 
sciousness of  sin,  and  of  the  remission  of  sin.  The  account  of 
the  religions  experience  of  Abraham,  Moses,  David,  and 
Isaiah,  discloses  a  contrite  spirit  before  the  absolute  holiness 
of  God.  The  Old  Testament  saint  cast  himself  upon  the  Di- 
vine mercy.  Ps.  32  :  1-11 ;  Ps.  51 ;  Ps.  103  :  2,  3.  And 
this  mercy  he  expected  through  the  promised  ^^  seed  of  the 
woman,"  the  Messiah ;  and  through  an  atonement  typified 
by  the  Levitical  sacrifices.  The  forgiveness  of  sin  was  both 
promised  and  received  under  the  Old  dispensation. 

The  ProphetAcaL  office  of  Christ  is  thus  described  in  the 
Westminster  larger  Catechism,  Q.  43 :  ^^  Christ  executeth 
the  office  of  a  prophet  in  revealing  to  the  chnrch,  in  all 
ages,  by  his  Spirit  and  word,  the  whole  will  of  God  in  all 
things  concerning  edification  and  salvation."  The  prophet- 
ical function  of  Christ  is  not  confined  to  the  prediction  of 
future  events.  The  idea  is  wider  than  that  of  mere  vati- 
cination, though  it  includes  this.  Christ,  as  *^  that  prophet 
that  should  come  into  the  world  "  (John  6 :  14 ;  John  1 :  21 ; 
Luke  24 :  19),  is  the  source  and  teacher  of  truth  ;  and  par- 
ticularly of  that  truth  which  relates  to  human  redemption. 
This  is  implied  in  the  names  that  are  given  to  him  in  Script- 
ure. He  is  called  the  Counsellor,  Isa.  9:6;  the  Witness, 
Isa.  55  :  4 ;  the  Interpreter,  Job  33  :  23  ;  the  Apostle,  Heb. 
3:1;  the  Word,  John  1 :  1 ;  the  Truth,  John  14  :  6 ;  and 
Wisdom,  Prov.  8.  In  the  Logos-doctrine  of  St.  John,  all 
the  previous  statements  respecting  the  prophetical  or  teach- 
ing function  of  the  Mediator  are  summed  up,  and  more 
fully  unfolded.  He  is  "  the  light  of  men,"  John  1:4;  the 
« light  of  the  world,"  John  9:5;  the  "  true  light  which 
coming  into  the  world  lighteth  every  man,"  John  1:9; 
« the  light  to  lighten  the   Gentiles,"   Luke  2  :  32 ;    Isa, 
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60  :  3 ;  "  tlie  Word  dwelling  among  us  full  of  truth,"  John 
1  :  14 ;  the  "  Christ  in  whom  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of 
wisdom  and  knowledge,"  Coloss.  2  :  3.  Hence  the  voice 
from  heaven  to  mankind,  ^^This  is  xnj  beloved  Son,  hear  je 
him,"  Matt  17 : 6. 

The  great  characteristic  of  Christ  as  a  prophet  is  his  con- 
sciousness of  inf  allibilit  J.  *^  He  spake  as  one  having  author- 
ity, and  not  as  the  scribes,"  Mark  1 :  22 ;  ^'  But  I  say  unto 
you,"  Matt.  5 :  34.  Merely  human  prophets,  like  Isaiah  (Ch. 
6),  are  abashed  in  the  presence  of  deity  when  receiving  com- 
munications from  him.  Christ  never  shows  the  least  trace  of 
such  a  feeling.  ^'  No  man  knows  the  Father  but  the  Son, 
and  no  one  knows  the  Son  but  the  Father,"  Matt.  11  :  27. 
This  implies  co-equality  with  the  Father  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity.  Christ  speaks  out  of  the  fulness 
of  his  own  immediate  intuition.  He  never  says,  ^^  The  word 
of  the  Lord  came  unto  me."  From  the  omniscience  of  his 
own  divine  nature  he  draws  all  his  teachings,  as  a  prophet. 
'^  In  him  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily," 
Coloss.  2 :  9.  He  is  the  source  to  others  of  prophetical 
knowledge.  He  ^*  opened  the  understanding  of  his  disciples 
that  they  might  understand  the  scriptures,"  Luke  24 :  45. 
The  Old  Testament  prophets  ^^  prophesied  of  the  grace  that 
should  come,  searching  what,  or  what  manner  of  time,  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  which  was  in  them  did  signify,  when  it  tes- 
tified beforehand  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  the  glory  that 
should  follow,"  1  Pet.  1 :  10, 11. 

1.  Christ  executes  the  office  of  prophet  personally  and 
directly.  This  he  did :  (a)  In  all  the  theophanies  of  the 
Old  Testament.  The  appearances  of  Jehovah  to  individuals 
before  the  flood,  to  the  patriarchs  and  Moses  after  the  flood, 
to  the  prophets  of  Israel  and  Judah,  were  a  discharge  of 
the  prophetical  function  of  the  Mediator.  These  were  all 
harbingers  and  adumbrations  of  his  incarnation.  (})  In  his 
incarnation  itself.  This  was  as  direct  and  personal  teaching 
as  is  possible.    The  second  person  of  the  Trinity  when  in- 
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cariiate  apon  earth  spoke  as  never  man  spake,  and  spoke 
face  to  face  to  man.  And  his  teaching  was  not  confined  to 
his  words,  though  most  of  his  instruction  was  so  convej^ed. 
The  works  of  Christ  as  well  as  his  woi'ds,  and  especially 
his  miraculous  works,  taught  man.  *^  If  I  do  not  the  works 
of  my  Father,  believe  me  not.  But  if  I  do,  though  ye  be- 
lieve not  me,  believe  the  works,"  John,  10  :  37,  38.  His  dis- 
ciples describe  him  as  *^  a  prophet  mighty  in  deed  and  word 
before  the  people,"  Luke  24  :  19.  This  prophetical  office 
continues  to  be  discharged  personally  by  the  incarnate  Word, 
in  his  state  of  exaltation.  In  the  description  of  the  heavenly 
world,  the  "  Lamb  "  is  said  to  be  "  the  light  thereof,"  Kev. 
21 :  23. 

2.  Christ  executes  the  office  of  prophet  mediately:  (a) 
Through  the  Holy  Spirit.  All  the  truth  that  was  conveyed 
previous  to  the  advent  through  the  inspired  prophets  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  subsequent  to  it  through  the  apostles 
of  the  New  Testament,  comes  to  man  in  the  discharge  of 
the  prophetical  function  of  the  Mediator.  Hence  it  is  said 
(1  Pet.  1 :  10-12)  that  it  was  "the  Spirit  of  Christ"  that 
was  in  the  prophets  "who  prophesied  of  the  grace  that 
should  come,"  and  who  "  testified  beforehand  the  sufferings 
of  Christ."  By  this  same  Holy  Spirit,  Christ  "  preached 
unto  those  that  were  disobedient  in  the  days  of  Noah,"  and 
who  are  now  and  f orevermore  "  in  prison  "  for  their  disobedi- 
ence. 1  Pet.  3 :  19,  20.  See  Eschatology  p.  000«  Christ 
as  prophet  is  thus  the  source  of  all  revelation,  unwritten  and 
written.  The  truths  of  natural  religion  come  to  man  through 
him.  He  is  the  "  light  of  men,"  in  the  sense  that  what  "  may 
be  known  of  God  "  is  an  unwritten  and  internal  revelation  to 
them.  Rom.  1 :  19.  And  he  is  the  "light  of  the  world,"  in  the 
sense  that  all  that  higher  and  more  perfect  knowledge  respect- 
ing God  and  human  salvation  which  constitutes  the  written 
word  has  him  for  its  author.  "  The  only  begotten  Son  which 
is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  he  hath  declared  him,"  John 
1 :  18.    {b)  Through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Christian 
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ministrj  and  church.  Chrujt,  in  the  first  place,  commissioned 
his  apostles  as  inspired  agents  both  to  teach  and  to  preach 
the  gospel.  Their  writings  are  the  infallible  documents  by 
which  the  church  is  to  be  instructed  and  guided.  Matt.  28 : 
19,  20,  ^^Go  ye  and  teach  all  nations;*'  John  15:13,  14, 
^'  The  Spirit  of  truth  will  guide  you  into  all  truth ;  he  shall 
glorify  me,  for  he  shall  receive  of  mine  and  show  it  unto 
you.'*  Again,  secondly,  Christ  provided  for  successors  to 
the  apostles  considered  as  preachers  and  ministers  of  tlxe 
word,  and  through  this  ministry  he  instrumen  tally  executes 
his  prophetical  office.  The  supernatural  gifts  of  inspiration 
and  miracles  which  the  apostles  possessed  were  not  contin- 
ued to  their  ministerial  successors,  because  they  were  no 
longer  necessary.  AH  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  had 
been  revealed  to  the  apostles,  and  had  been  delivered  to  the 
church  in  a  written  form.  There  was  no  further  need  of 
an  infallible  inspiration.  And  the  credentials  and  authority 
given  to  the  first  preachers  of  Christianity  in  miraculous 
acts,  did  not  need  continual  repetition  from  age  to  age. 
One  age  of  miracles  well  authenticated  is  sufficient  to  estab- 
lish the  divine  origin  of  the  gospel.  In  a  human  court,  an 
indefinite  series  of  witnesses  is  not  required.  ^^By  the 
mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses,"  the  facts  are  established. 
The  case  once  decided  is  not  reopened.  With  the  excep- 
tion, therefore,  of  the  two  supernatural  gifts  of  inspiration 
and  miracles,  the  ministry  who  took  up  the  work  of  preach- 
ing the  word  had  the  same  preparation  for  the  work  that 
the  apostles  had.  They  were  like  them  regenerated,  sanc- 
tified, and  enlightened  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  is  taught 
in  Eph.  4 :  11, 12.  Having  ^^  ascended  far  above  all  heavens," 
and  being  seated  upon  the  mediatorial  throne,  the  Mediator 
"gave  some  to  be  apostles,  and  some  to  be  prophets,  and 
some  to  be  evangelists,  and  some  to  be  pastors  and  teachers : 
for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the  min- 
istry, for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ."    Accordingly, 

the  preaching  of  the  gospel  by  his  ministers  is  called  Chrisf  s 
Vol.  11—24 
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preaching.  Acts  13  :  12,  ^'  Then  the  deputy  Sergios  Paa- 
\uRy  when  he  saw  what  was  done  to  Eljmas  the  sorcerer, 
believed,  being  astonished  at  the  doctrine  [teaching]  of  the 
Lord  [through  Paul] ."  In  1  Cor.  1 :  6,  and  Rev.  1 :  2,  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  is  denominated  ^'  the  testimony  of 
Christ.''  In  2  Cor.  6  :  20,  Paul  represents  himself  and  his 
co-laborers  as  ambassadors  for  Christ,  and  beseeches  men 
in  Christ's  stead  to  be  reconciled  to  God.  In  1  Pet.  3 :  19, 
and  £ph.  2 :  17,  the  preaching  of  Noah  and  the  apostles  is 
called  Christ's  preaching. 

Again,  the  mass  of  the  church,  as  well  as  the  Christian 
ministry,  are  represented  as  an  agency  by  which  the  Me- 
diator executes  his  prophetical  office.  After  the  death  of 
Stephen,  all  the  church  ^^  excepting  the  apostles  "  wei^  scat- 
tered by  persecution,  and  "  went  everywhere  preaching  the 
word,"  Acts  8 :  4.  The  church  is  repi*esented  as  ^^  a  chosen 
generation,  a  royal  priesthood,"  to  ^^  show  forth  the  praises 
of  him  who  hath  called  it  out  of  darkness  into  his  marvel- 
lous light,"  1  Pet.  2 :  9.  The  Holy  Spirit  dwelling  in  the 
church,  in  all  the  fulness  of  his  graces  and  gifts,  enriches  it 
with  wisdom  and  knowledge,  so  that  it  is  capable  both  by 
word  and  example  of  proclaiming  Christ  crucified  to  the  sin- 
ful world  of  which  it  is  said  to  be  the  light.  Matt.  5 :  14-16* 
The  superiority  of  the  church  to  the  secular  world,  in  r^ard 
to  the  comprehension  of  religious  truth  and  of  everything 
relating  to  the  eternal  destiny  of  mankind,  is  boldly  and 
strongly  asserted  by  St.  Paul.  "  We  speak  wisdom  among 
them  that  are  perfect  [saints  enlightened] ;  even  the  hid- 
den wisdom  of  God  which  none  of  the  princes  of  this 
world  knew.  The  natural  man  cannot  know  the  things 
of  tlie  Spirit  of  Grod,  because  they  are  spiritually  dis- 
cerned. He  that  is  spiritual  jndgeth  all  things,  yet  he 
himself  is  judged  of  no  man,"  1  Cor.  2 :  6-15.  The  Chris- 
tian mind  is  qualified  to  be  a  critic  of  secular  knowledge ; 
but  the  secular  mind  is  not  qualified  to  be  a  critic  of 
Christianity.    Christ  crucified  is  foolishness  to  the  Oreek; 
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yet  this  foolishness  of  Gfod  is  wiser  than  men.    1  Cor. 
1 :  23,  25. 

The  Priestly  office  of  Christ  is  thus  defined  in  the  West- 
minster Larger  Catechism,  Q.  44 :  "  Christ  executeth  the 
office  of  a  priest,  in  his  once  ofEering  himself  a  sacrifice 
without  spot  to  God,  to  be  a  reconcilation  for  the  sins  of  his 
people;  and  in  making  continual  intercession  for  them.'' 
The  function  of  a  priest  is  described  in  Heb.  5:1.  "  Everj 
high  priest  is  ordained  for  men  in  things  pertaining  to  God, 
that  he  may  offer  both  gifts,  and  sacrifices  for  sins."'  The 
priest  is  a  mediator  in  religion,  as  an  ambassador  is  one  in 
politics.  He  is  appointed  to  officiate  between  God  and  man, 
in  religious  matters.  And  since  the  fact  of  sin  is  a  car- 
dinal fact  in  the  case  of  man,  the  function  of  a  mediating 
priest  for  man  must  be  mainly  expiatory  and  reconciling. 
Since  ^^  every  high  priest  is  ordained  to  offer  gifts  and  sac- 
rifices, it  is  of  necessity  that  Jesus  Christ  have  somewhat 
to  offer,"  Heb.  8 :  3. 

Accordingly,  we  find  the  expiatory  priest  in  existence 
long  before  the  Mosaic  institute.  Noah,  at  the  cessation  of 
the  deluge,  nearly  a  thousand  years  before  the  exodus  of 
the  Israelites,  officiated  as  the  priest  of  his  household. 
"  Noah  builded  an  altar  unto  the  Lord ;  and  took  of  every 
clean  beast,  and  of  every  clean  fowl,  and  offered  burnt  offer- 
ings on  the  altar.  And  Jehovah  smelled  a  sweet  savour," 
Gen.  8  :  20.  This  implies  that  the  system  of  sacrifices  was 
then  in  existence.  There  was  an  altar,  and  a  victim.  The 
distinction  between  clean  and  unclean  beasts  and  birds  was 
made,  a  distinction  which  has  its  principal  significance  in 
reference  to  a  piacular  offering.  Not  any  and  everything 
may  be  offered  as  an  atonement,  but  only  that  which  is 
specified. 

Still  more  than  this,  there  is  evidence  in  the  first  chapters 

> Compare  article ''Priest,**  in  Kitto:  Encyclopaedia;  Lowman:  Hebrew 
Ritnal ;  Ontrain  :  On  Saorifioe  ;  Knrts :  The  Mosaic  Sacrifices :  Caye  :  On  Sao- 
rifice ;  Blunt :  Coinddenoes,  14^-221 
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of  Oenesifl  that  atoning  sacrifices,  and  an  officiating  priest 
to  offer  tbein,  were  institnted  itumediately  after  the  apostasy, 
and  in  connection  with  the  promise  of  a  Mediator.  It  was 
a  common  Jewish  opinion  that  Adam  was  the  first  hnmau 
priest.  The  correctness  of  this  opinion  is  &vored  by  the 
following  considerations.  The  pennission  to  eat  vegetable 
food  is  given  to  Adam  in  Qen.  1 :  29,  bnt  nothing  is  said  of 
animal  food.  The  permission  to  eat  both  vegetable  and 
animal  food  is  given  to  Noah,  in  Gen.  9 :  3.  Yet  animals 
were  slain  by  Adam ;  for  *^  the  Lord  God  made  coats  of 
skins  and  clothed  both  Adam  and  Eve,"  Gen.  3 :  21.  It 
is  a  natural  explanation  of  this  fact,  to  suppose  that  animals 
had  been  killed  and  offered  in  sacrifice  by  Adam.  For  even 
if  it  be  assamed  that  animal  food  was  permitted  to  Adam, 
the  narrative  respecting  the  coats  of  skins  implies  that  more 
animals  were  slain  than  woald  be  required  for  the  food  of 
Adam  and  Eve.  Again,  in  Gen.  4 : 3,  4,  both  Cain  and 
Abel  are  represented  as  offering  sacrifices ;  the  former,  the 
bloodless  encharistic  offering  of  the  fruit  of  the  ground,  the 
latter,  the  bloody  expiatory  offering  of  the  firstlings  of  the 
flock.  They  are  described  as  ^^  bringing"  their  offering 
(Gen.  4 :  3,  4) ;  and  to  a  locality  which  is  described  as  the 
^^  face  of  the  Lord,"  and  the  ^'  presence  of  the  Lord  "  (Gen. 
4 :  14^  16).  This  looks  like  a  sacred  place  appointed  for  the 
offering  of  sacrifice,  and  a  sacred  person  to  officiate,  namely 
Adam  the  head  and  priest  of  his  family,  as  Noah  was  of 
his.  The  words  of  Gk>d  to  Cain  {Qen.  4:  7)  teach  that  a 
piacular  offering  for  sin  had  been  appointed.  ^^If  thou 
doest  not  well,  sin  [a  sin  offering]  lieth  at  the  door."  Sub- 
sequently, the  lamb  or  goat  was  to  be  brought "  to  the  door 
of  the  tabernacle."  Again,  the  prohibition,  in  G^n.  9 : 4, 16, 
to  eat  blood,  given  to  Noah,  is  the  same  that  is  afterwards 
given  to  the  Israelites,  in  Leviticus  17 :  10,  12 ;  and  the 
reason  assigned  when  the  command  is  laid  upon  the  Israel- 
ites is,  that  the  blood  is  the  life  of  the  flesh,  and  is  to  be 
poured  upon  the  altar  ^^  to  make  atonement  for  your  souls." 
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From  this  it  follows  with  great  probability,  that  the  statute 
as  given  to  Moses  was  only  a  re-enactment  of  the  statute  as 
given  to  ISfoah,  and  given  for  the  same  reason;  namely, 
that  the  blood  of  animals  must  be  used  only  for  piacular 
purposes.  Even  under  the  Levitical  law,  the  use  of  animal 
food  was  considerably  restricted.  The  blood  and  fat  were 
interdicted  in  all  cases.  The  sin  offering  and  trespass  offer- 
ing were  to  be  eaten  only  by  the  priests ;  and  the  more 
solemn  sin  offerings  could  not  be  eaten  even  by  them.  The 
burnt  offerings,  the  most  numerous  of  all,  were  whoUy  con- 
sumed. 

Similar  proofs  of  the  institution  of  an  expiatory  sacrifice, 
and  an  officiating  priest,  are  found  in  the  history  of  Abra- 
ham and  the  other  patriarchs.  On  first  entering  Canaan, 
Abram  ^^  built  an  altar  and  called  upon  the  name  of  the 
Lord,"  Gen.  12 :  7,  8.  When  he  returned  from  his  victory 
over  the  kings,  he  is  congratulated  and  blessed  by  Melchis- 
edec  the  Canaanite  king  of  Salem,  who  is  called  ^^  the  priest 
of  the  most  high  God,"  Gen.  14 :  18, 19.  Isaac  builds  an 
altar,  Glen.  26 :  25.     Jacob  offers  sacrifice.  Gen.  31 :  54. 

The  indications  of  a  priest  and  a  sacrifice  are  plain  in  the 
book  of  Job.  It  was  the  '^continual"  custom  of  this  patri- 
arch, who  probably  lived  between  the  deluge  and  Abraham, 
as  the  head  of  his  family  to  ^^  offer  burnt  offerings  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  them  all,"  Job  1 :  5.  The  Septuagint 
rendering  of  Job  12 :  19  is,  "  He  leadeth  priests  [A.  V. 
*  princes ']  away  spoiled."  In  Job  33  :  23,  24,  the  idea 
of  one  who  furnishes  a  ransom  is  presented.  The  rite  of 
sacrifice  tinder  the  Old  Testament  taught  that  God  is  both 
just  and  merciful :  just,  in  that  his  law  requires  death  for 
sin ;  merciful,  in  that  he  permits  and  provides  a  vicarious 
death  for  sin.  In  this  way  it  deepened  fear,  and  inspired 
hope ;  fear  of  the  divine  holiness,  and  hope  in  the  divine 
mercy. 

The  priestly  office  of  the  Mediator,  unlike  his  prophetical, 
is  not  administered  mediately  but  directly.    The  priests  of 
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the  Old  dispensatioDy  both  Patriarchal  and  Mosaic,  wore 
ijfpes  of  Ghrifit,  not  his  agents  or  delegates.  The  human 
priests  ^^  were  many,  because  they  were  not  suffered  to  con- 
tinue by  reason  of  death ; "  but  the  divine  high  priest  is 
one  and  alone,  ^'  because  he  continueth  ever,  and  hath  an 
unchangeable  priesthood,"  Heb.  7  :  23,  24.  And  because 
he  constantly  discharges  his  priestly  o£Sce,  he  does  not 
delegate  it  to  others.  This  unique  and  solitary  charac- 
ter of  Christ's  priesthood  is  taught  in  the  comparison  of 
him  to  Melchisedec,  in  Heb.  7.  The  king  of  Salem  was 
the  only  one  of  his  class.  He  was  ^^  without  father,  with- 
out mother,  without  descent  (ayevedXjoyriTO^),  having  neither 
beginning  of  days  nor  end  of  life."  That  is,  he  was  not 
one  of  a  line  of  priests  having  predecessors  and  successors. 
In  this  respect  he  was  like  the  Son  of  God,  who  was  also 
alone  and  solitary  in  his  priesthood. 

The  Komish  theory  of  an  ecclesiastical  priesthood  acting, 
since  Christ's  ascension,  as  the  del^ates  and  agents  of  the 
great  high  priest,  has  no  support  in  scripture.  Had  Christ 
intended  to  discharge  his  sacerdotal  office  through  a  class 
of  persons  in  his  church,  he  would  have  appointed  and  com* 
missioned  such  a  class,  and  provided  for  its  continuation. 
He  did  this  in  regard  to  his  prophetical  office.  He  ap- 
pointed ^^  apostles,  prophets,  evangelists,  pastors,  and  teach- 
ers, for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints  and  the  work  of  the  min- 
istry," Eph.  4 :  11,  12.  But  he  did  not  appoint  any  to  be 
priests  to  ^^  offer  both  gifts  and  sacrifices  for  sins,"  Heb.  5 : 
1.  On  the  contrary,  he  abolished  the  earthly  priesthood, 
when  he  formally  assumed  his  own  priestly  office.  The 
substance  having  appeared,  the  shadow  disappeared. 
The  antitype  makes  the  type  useless,  Heb.  9 :  23-26.  The 
earthly  sacidfice  was  done  away,  and  the  earthly  priest 
with  it. 

The  two  parts  of  Christ's  priestly  work  are :  (a)  Atone- 
ment. Heb.  9 :  14,  28,  ^^  How  much  more  shall  the  blood 
of  Christ  purge  your  conscience."  Christ  ^'  was  once  offered 
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to  bear  the  sins  of  many."  John  1 :  29,  ^^  The  lamb  of 
Qod  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world."  Ueb.  2 :  17, 
"  A  mereifol  and  faithful  high  priest  to  make  reconciliation 
for  the  sins  of  the  people."  Matt.  20 :  28,  ^'  A  ransom  for 
many."  Lake  22 :  19,  "  My  blood  is  shed  for  you."  2  Cor. 
5 :  21,  ^^  He  made  him  to  be  sin  for  ns."  Gal.  3 :  13, 
"Christ  was  made  a  corse  for  us."  1  Pet  3: 18,  "Christ 
suffered  for  our  sins  the  just  for  the  unjust."  1  John  2:  2, 
"He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins."  Isa.  53 :  10,  "He  made 
his  soul  an  offering  for  sin."  Bom.  8 :  32,  "  He  spared  not 
his  own  Son,  but  delivered  him  up  for  us."  Bom.  5:11, 
"By  him  we  have  received  the  atonement."  Bom.  5  :  6,  7, 
"  Christ  died  for  us ;  scarcely  for  a  righteous  man  will  one 
die."  Eph.  5:2,"  Christ  hath  loved  us,  and  given  himself 
for  us,  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice  to  God."  (J)  Intercession. 
1  John  2:1,"  If  any  man  sin,  we  have  an  advocate  with  the 
Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous."  Heb.  7:  25,  "Where- 
fore ho  is  able  to  save  them  to  the  uttermost,  seeing  he  ever 
liveth  to  make  intercession  for  them."  John  17 :  9,  20,  "  I 
pray  for  them  which  thou  hast  given  me ;  neither  pray  I 
for  these  alone,  but  for  them  also  which  shall  believe  on  me 
through  their  word." 

The  intercession  of  Christ  is  intimately  connected  with 
his  atoning  work.  The  Westminster  Confession  (VHI. 
viii.),  after  saying  that  Christ  "effectually  applies  and  com- 
municates redemption  to  those  for  whom  he  has  purchased 
it,"  adds  that  "  he  makes  intercession  for  them."  Compare 
Larger  Catechism,  Q.  44.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the 
Scriptures.  The  apostle  John  (1  John  2  :  1,  2)  asserts  that 
"  if  any  man  sin,  we  have  an  advocate  with  the  Father,"  and 
adduces  as  the  gi'onnd  of  his  success  as  an  advocate  two 
facts :  that  he  is  "  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous,"  and  is  "  the 
propitiation  for  our  sins."  The  apostle  Paul,  in  Bom.  8 : 
34^  states  that  Christ  is  "  at  the  right  hand  of  God  making 
intercession  for  us,"  and  mentions  as  the  reason  why  he  is 
fitted  for  this  work,  the  fact  that  he  "  died,  and  is  risen 
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again."  In  Heb.  4 :  14-16,  believers  are  encouraged  to 
'^  come  boldly  unto  the  throne  of  grace,"  because  thej  ^'  have 
a  great  high  priest  who  is  passed  into  the  heavens,  and  is 
touched  with  the  feeling  of  their  infirmities."  Again,  in 
Heb.  7 :  24,  25,  Christians  are  assured  that  because  Christ 
has  an  ^^  unchangeable  priesthood,  he  is  able  to  save  them  to 
the  uttermost  that  come  unto  God  by  him,  seeing  he  ever 
liveth  to  make  intercession  for  them."  In  Heb.  9:7-12, 
the  writer  reminds  the  reader  that  the  Jewish  '^  high  priest 
went  alone  once  every  year  into  the  second  tabernacle,  not 
without  blood,  which  he  offered  for  himself  and  the  errors 
of  the  people ; "  and  then  states  that  Christ,  ^^  a  high  priest 
of  good  things  to  come,  by  his  own  blood  entered  in  once 
into  the  holy  place,  having  obtained  eternal  redemption 
for  us." 

Still  further  proof  of  the  close  connection  of  Christ's  in- 
tercessory work  with  his  atoning  work,  is  found  in  that  class 
of  texts  which  represent  the  gracious  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  being  procured  by  Christ's  intercession.  These 
teach  that  that  plenary  effusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  which  is 
the  characteristic  of  the  Christian  economy,  is  owing  to  the 
return  of  the  Mediator  to  the  Father,  and  bis  session  upon 
the  mediatorial  throne.  Matt.  3 :  11,  ^^  I  indeed  baptize 
with  water ;  he  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost." 
John  7 :  39,  "  Jesus  spake  this  of  the  Spirit,  which  they  that 
believe  on  him  should  receive,  for  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not 
yet  given,  because  that  Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified."  John 
16:  7,  "  It  is  expedient  for  you  that  I  go  away ;  for  if  I  go 
not  away,  the  Comforter  will  not  come  unto  you ;  but  if  I 
depart  I  will  send  him  unto  you."  In  John  14 :  16-26 ;  15 : 
26,  Christ  assures  his  disciples  that  after  he  has  left  them 
and  returned  to  the  Father  "  where  he  was  before,''  he  "  will 
pray  the  Father,  and  he  will  give  them  another  Comforter, 
that  he  may  abide  with  them,  even. the  Spirit  of  truth,"  and 
furthermore  that  he  will  himself  ^^  send  the  Comforter  unto 
them  from  the  Father." 
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In  accordance  with  these  statements  of  Christ,  we  find 
Peter  referring  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost  to  the  mediatorial  agency  and  intercession 
of  Christ.  Acts.  2:33,  "Therefore  being  by  the  right 
hand  of  God  exalted,  and  having  received  of  the  Father  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  hath  shed  forth  this  which  ye 
now  see  and  hear."  And  the  whole  book  of  Acts  contains 
f reqnent  allasions  and  references  to  the  person  and  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  in  a  manner  and  to  a  degree  which  are  not 
seen  in  the  four  Gospels,  showing  that  immediately  after 
the  ascension  of  Christ  a  more  powerful  agency  and  influence 
of  the  third  trinitarian  Person  began  to  be  experienced  in 
the  church.  This  descent  and  gift  of  gracious  operation  and 
influence  was  directly  connected  with  Christ's  presence  and 
intercession  in  heaven.  And  this  intercession  rested  for  its 
ground  and  reason  of  success,  upon  that  atoning  work  which 
he  had  performed  upon  earth. 

The  same  connection  between  Christ's  atonement  and 
Christ's  intercession  is  noticed  in  the  Epistles.  Christ  was 
''  made  a  curse  for  us,  that  we  might  receive  the  promise  of 
the  Spirit,  through  faith,"  Gal.  3 :  13,  U.  The  Holy  Spirit 
is  "  shed  on  us  abundantly  through  Jesus  Clirist  our  Sav- 
iour," Titus  3 : 6,  6.  When  Christ  "  ascended  up  on  high, 
he  received  gifts  for  men,"  Eph.  4: 8.  The  intercession  of 
Christ  relates :  (a)  To  the  application  of  his  own  atone- 
ment to  the  individual ;  (h)  To  the  bestowment  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  as  enlightening  and  sanctifying  the  believer. 
Compare  Smith :  Theology,  481-490. 
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TTT  xItL-xIix.  CalYin :  Institutes,  IL  XYi,XTiL  UrBinits :  Ghiistian 
Religion,  Q.  87-43.  Tnrrettin  :  Institntio,  XIV.  TiiL-ziy.;  De  neces- 
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On  Sacrifice,  liagee :  On  Atonement.  Cave :  On  Sacrifice.  Craw- 
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282) ;  Critique  of  Grotius.  tr.  in  Bib.  Sacra,  1852.  Watson  :  Insti- 
tutes, IL  xx.-xxii.  Domer :  Theology,  { 112-122.  Hodge :  Theology, 
n.  464-591.  Dabney :  Theology,  XIiTT.,  XTiTTT.  Smith :  Theology, 
442-46L  Wines :  Laws  of  the  Hebrews.  Shedd :  On  Atonement 
(Theol.  Essays) ;  Histoiy  of  Doctrine,  n :  201-386.  Candliah :  On 
Atonement.  Wardlaw :  Nature  and  Extent  of  the  Atonement.  Sym- 
ington :  On  Atonement.  Hill :  Theology,  IV.  (Extent  of  the  Atone- 
ment). Maurice :  The  Doctrine  of  Sacrifice.  Bushnell :  Vicarious 
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The  atonement  of  Christ  is  represented  in  Scripture  as 
vicariates.  The  satisfaction  of  justice  intended  and  accom- 
plished by  it  is  for  others,  not  for  himself.  This  is  abun- 
dantly taaght  in  Scripture.  Matt.  20 :  28,  ^^  The  Son  of  man 
came  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  (avrl)  many."  Matt  10 : 
45,  "  This  is  my  body  which  is  given  for  (avrl)  yon."  In 
these  two  passages  the  preposition  avrl  indisputably  de- 
notes substitution.    Passages  like  Matt.  2 :  22,  ^'  Archelaus 
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reigned  in  the  room  {avrl)  of  his  father  Herod ; "  Matt.  5 : 
88,  *'  An  eye  for  an  eye ; "  Luke  11 :  11,  "  Will  he  for  a  fish 
give  him  a  serpent,"  prove  this. 

In  the  majority  of  the  passages,  however,  which  speak  of 
Christ's  Bofferings  and  death,  the  preposition  virkp  is  em- 
ployed. Luke  22 :  19,  20,  '^  This  cup  is  the  new  covenant  in 
my  blood  which  is  shed  for  (yn-ip)  you."  John  6 :  51,  "  The 
bread  that  I  will  give  is  my  flesh  which  I  will  give  for  the 
life  of  the  world."  John  15 :  13,  "  Greater  love  hath  no 
man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends." 
Eom.  5  :  6-8,  "  Christ  died  for  the  ungodly  ;  while  we  were 
yet  sinners  Christ  died  for  us."  Eom.  8 :  32,  "  He  deliv- 
ered him  up  for  us  alL"  2  Cor.  6 :  14,  15,  "  If  one  died  for 
all  then  all  died."  2  Cor.  5 :  21,  ''  He  made  him  to  be  sin 
for  us."  Gal.  3  :  13,  "  Being  made  a  curse  for  us."  Eph. 
5 : 2,  25,  ^^  Christ  gave  himself  for  us,  an  offering  and  a 
sacrifice  to  God."  1  Tim.  2 :  5,  6,  ^^  The  man  Christ  Jesus 
gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all."  Heb.  2 :  9,  Christ  "  tasted 
death  for  every  man."  1  Pet.  3 :  18,  Christ  "  suffered  the 
just  for  the  unjust." 

The  preposition  uTri/o,  like  the  English  preposition  ^^  for," 
has  two  significations.  It  may  denote  advantage  or  benefit, 
or  it  may  mean  substitution.  The  mother  dies  for  her  child, 
and  Pythias  dies  for  Damon.  The  sense  of  ^^  for  "  in  these 
two  propositions  must  be  determined  by  the  context,  and 
the  different  circumstances  in  each  instance.  Christ  (John 
15 :  13)  lays  down  the  proposition :  ^'  Greater  love  hath  no 
man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  (virkp)  his 
friends."  The  preposition  viripj  here,  may  mean  eitlier 
''  for  the  benefit  of,"  or  ^'  instead  of."  In  either  case,  the  lay* 
ing  down  of  life  would  be  the  highest  proof  of  affection. 
The  idea  of  substitution,  therefore,  cannot  be  excluded  by 
the  mere  fact  that  the  preposition  {mip  is  employed ;  because 
it  has  two  meanings.  In  2  Cor.  5 :  20,  21,  {nrkp  is  indis^ 
putably  put  for  canl.  '^  Now  then  we  are  ambassadors  for 
Christ,  as  though  GK>d  did  beseech  you  by  us ;  we  pray  you 
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in  Christ's  stead  {virkp  Xpurrov),  be  ye  reconciled  to  God. 
For  he  hath  made  him  who  knew  no  sin  to  be  sin  for  ns 
{iirkp  l/Miii/)."  In  Philemon  13,  inrkp  is  clearly  equivalent 
to  ami.  •  "  Whom  I  would  have  retained  with  me,  that  in 
thy  stead  (inrkp  aov)  he  might  have  ministered  unto  me." 
In  2  Cor.  5 :  14,  it  is  said  that  ^^  the  love  of  Christ  con- 
straineth  us ;  because  we  thus  judge  that  if  one  died  for  all 
{tnrkp  Trdm&v^  then  all  died  {irdvre^  awiSavdvy^  Here,  the 
notion  of  substitution  is  plain.  If  Christ  died  in  the  room 
and  place  of  the  "  all,"  then  the  "  all "  are  reckoned  to  have 
died.  The  vicarious  atonement  of  Christ  is  regarded  as  the 
personal  atonement  of  the  believer.  It  would  be  nonsense 
to  say,  that  ^'  if  one  died  for  the  benefit  of  all,  then  all 
died." 

There  is  also  abundant  proof  from  classical  usage  that 
virkp  may  be  used  in  the  sense  of  dvrl.  Magee  (Atonement, 
Dissertation  XXX.)  quotes  the  following :  Xenophon  (Anab- 
asis, YII.  iv)  relates  that  the  Thracian  prince  Seuthes  asked 
Episthenes  if  he  would  be  willing  to  die,  instead  of  the 
young  lad  who  had  been  captured  in  war  (^  teal  iSekoK  &» 
&  ^EiriaSeve^y  virkp  rovrov  atro^vuv;).  The  same  use  of 
iirep  is  seen  in  Xenophon's  Hellenica,  and  De  Yenatione ; 
also  in  Plato's  Symposium,  180  and  207 ;  also  in  the  Alcestis 
of  Euripides,  446,  640,  732,  compared  with  155,  156,  698, 
706,  715-717.  In  the  first  three  lines,  aurl  is  employed,  and 
in  the  remainder  {nrkp^  in  respect  to  the  same  subject ;  show- 
ing that  classical  usage  allows  of  their  being  interchanged. 
Demosthenes  (in  De  Corona)  says,  ipennja-ov  rovrov^y  fidXXov 
8k  erfeo  rovSf  virkp  ovv  ironjcfo.  Winer  (Grammar,  Thayer's 
ed.  p.  383)  remarks,  that  "  inrkp  is  sometimes  nearly  equiv- 
alent to  avrl :  instead  of,  loco.  See  especially  Euripides, 
Alcestis,  700 ;  Thucydides,  1. 141 ;  Polybius,  IE.  67 ;  Phile- 
mon, 13."  De  Wette,  on  Eom.  5:7,  says:  "iJw^/j  kann 
anstatt  heissen.  2  Cor.  5 :  20."  Baur  (Paulus  der  Apostel, 
p.  168)  says :  "  Wenn  auch  in  vielen  Stellen  das  awoSajfeiP 
iirkp  nur  ein  Sterben  zum  bestcn  Anderer  ist,  so  kann  doch 
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wohl  ia  den  Stelleo,  Rom.  4 :  25 ;  Gal.  1:4;  Kom.  8:3; 
1  Cor.  15  :  3 ;  2  Cor.  5  :  14,  der  BegrifE  der  Stellvertietniig, 
wooigsten  der  Sacbe  nach,  cicht  znriickgewiesen  wcrden." 

The  meaaiDg,  therefore,  of  vjrip  mast  be  deteni\ined  hy 
the  coDtezt.  Since  both  classical  and  New  Testameut  aeage 
permit  of  its  being  employed  to  signify  eiciier  benefit  or 
snbstitation,  it  is  plain  tbat  it  cannot  be  confined  to  either 
signification.  It  would  bo  as  erroneons  to  assert  that  it  uni- 
formly means  "  for  the  advantage  of,"  as  to  assert  that  it 
oniformly  means  "  in  the  place  of."  The  remark  of  Mageo 
(Disaertation  XXX.)  is  just,  "The  word  'for,'  or  the 
Greek  words  avrl,  inrkp,  £i^  ircfii,  of  which  it  is  the  trans- 
lation, admitting  of  different  senses,  may  of  com-se  be  differ- 
ently applied,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and 
yet  the  doctrine  remain  unchanged.  Thus  it  might  be 
proper  to  say  that  Christ  suffered  instead  of  us  {ami  ^fimv), 
although  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  he  suffered  instead 
of  oar  offences  {avrl  tS>»  dfutpTrfftdrai'  ^fJAtv).  It  is  suffi- 
cient if  the  different  applications  of  the  word  carry  a  con- 
sistent meaning.  To  die  '  instead  of  us,'  and  to  die  '  on 
account  of  oor  offences,'  perfectly  agree.'  But  this  change 
of  the  expression  necessarily  arises  from  the  change  of  the 
snbject.  And,  accordingly,  the  same  difficulty  will  be  f  oond 
to  attach  to  the  exposition  proposed  by  these  writers  (Sykes 
and  H,  Taylor):  since  the  word  'for,'  interpreted  'on  ac- 
count of,'  i.e. '  for  the  benefit  of,'  cannot  be  applied  in  the 
same  sense  in  all  the  texts.  For  although  dying  '  for  onr 
benefit'  is  perfectly  intelligible,  dying  'for  the  benefit  of 
our  offences'  ia  no  less  absurd  than  dying  'instead  of 
our  offences.' " 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  the  New 
Testament  writers  employ  v^r^p  so  often,  rather  than  avri, 

1  Th*  Bxtt  ot  them  tUtmaeaU  might  be  eitJwi  Srlp  luiAr,  or  ivr)  ^umy;  the 
Honul  might  be  Mp  thv  i^iopniiulTw^/iAi'.ompl.  ot  Ka,  but  not  <b-rL  The 
pi^KaittOB  irri  baa  oolf  ths  one  maaniiig  of  lubttitiitiini :  the  othan  hBre  mora 
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to  denote  the  relation  of  Ohriat's  death  to  man's  salvation. 
The  latter  preposition  excladea  the  idea  of  benefit  or  advan- 
tage, and  specifies  onl^  the  idea  of  substitatioQ.  The  former 
latLj  inclnde  both  ideas.  Whenever,  therefore,  the  sacred 
writer  wonld  express  both  together  and  at  once,  he  selects 
the  preposition  vvip.  In  so  doing,  he  teaches  both  that 
Christ  died  in  the  sinner's  place,  and  for  the  sinner's  benefit. 
YicarionsneBS  implies  »iibttitution.  A  vicar  ia  a  person 
depnted  to  perform  the  function  of  another.  In  the  case 
nnder  considenttion,  the  particular  f  anotion  to  be  performed 
is  that  of  atoning  for  sin  bj  suffering.  Han  the  trans- 
gressor is  the  party  who  owes  the  atonement,  and  who 
ought  to  discharge  the  office  of  an  atoner;  but  Jeans  Christ 
is  the  party  who  actually  dischai^^  the  office,  and  makes 
the  atonement,  in  his  stead.  The  idea  of  vicarionsness  or 
substitution  is,  therefore,  vital  to  a  correct  theory  of  Christ's 
prieBtly  office.  Man  the  transgressor  wonld  make  his  own 
atonement,  if  lie  should  suffer  the  penalty  af&xed  to  trans- 
gresBion.  So  far  as  the  penalty  is  concerned,  retribntive 
justice  would  be  satisfied  if  the  whole  human  race  were  pnn- 
islied  forever.'  And  if  God  bad  no  attribute  but  retributive 
justice,  this  would  have  been  the  course  that  he  wonld  have 
taken.  A  deity  strictly  and'  simply  just,  but  destitnte  of 
compassion  for  the  gnilty,  would  have  infiicted  the  penalty 
of  the  violated  law  upon  the  actual  transgressor.  He  wonld 
not  have  allowed  of  a  substituted  satisfaction  of  justice,  and 
still  less  would  he  have  provided  one.  It  is  important  to 
notice  this  fact,  because  it  sliows  the  senselessness  of  a  com- 
mon objection  to  the  doctrine  of  vicarious  atonement,  name- 
ly, that  it  is  incompatible  with  mercy.  If  QroA,  it  is  asked, 
insists  upon  satisfying  justice  by  allowing  his  Son  to  suffer 


■Tfae  lair  up  rnwpl,  howsTsr,  ironldnotbe  Mtufled.  ThiiproT«  thatendleu 
pmuihinBDb  ia  not  vtBaaiit  panubmant  It  Btill  leBvei  ths  miniuir  in  debt  Ao- 
oording  to  *triot  Jnitioe.  tbe  Uv  ooald  requite  from  the  loat  txt  aedtt  mi  mil  ma 
a  puHva  obedieniM  ;  perfect  obedietiae  in  tbe  piaaaat  and  f utora,  aa  well  aa  inf. 
fsriug  of  penalt  J  for  put  diwbedieuoa. 
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in  the  place  of  eioners,  where  is  his  merey?  The  ready 
answer  is,  that  it  is  mercy  to  the  criminal  to  permit  the 
snbstitntioQ  of  penalty,  and  still  more  to  provide  the  snb* 
stitote  after  the  permission.  If  God  had  no  compassionate 
feeling  towards  the  sinner,  he  wonld  compel  the  sinner  him- 
self to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  law  which  he  has  trans- 
gressed. But  in  permitting,  and  still  more  in  providing  a 
snbetitate  to  make  that  satisfaction  which  man  is  under  ob- 
ligation to  make  for  himself,  God  manifests  the  greatest 
and  strangest  mercy  that  can  be  conceived  of.  For,  the 
vicarious  atonement  of  Christ  is  the  Sovereign  and  the 
Jndge  putting  himself  in  the  place  of  the  criminal. 

It  is  important,  at  this  point,  to  mark  the  difference 
between  personal  and  vicaruma  atonement,  (a)  Personal 
atonement  is  made  by  the  offending  party ;  vicarioas  atone- 
ment is  made  by  the  offended  party.  The  former  is  made 
by  the  sinner ;  the  latter  is  made  by  God :  "  oar  great 
God  and  Savionr,  Jesus  Christ,"  Titns  2 :  13.  (R  V.)  If 
a  citizen  pays  the  fine  appointed  by  the  civil  law,  he 
satisfies  justice  for  his  own  civil  transgression.  If  the  mur- 
derer is  executed,  he  atones  for  his  own  crime  before  tlie 
human  law,  though  not  before  the  divine.  And  when  a 
sinner  snffers  endless  punishment,  he  personally  satisfies 
eternal  justice  for  his  sin.  (5)  Personal  atonement  is  given 
by  the  criminal,  not  received  by  him ;  but  vicarious  atone- 
ment is  received  by  the  criminal,  not  given  by  him.  This  is 
indicated  in  the  scripture  phraseology.  In  Rom.  K :  11,  it  is 
said  that  the  believer  "receives  the  atonement"  vicariously 
made  for  liim  by  Christ  If  he  had  made  an  atonement 
for  himself,  he  would  have  given  to  justice  the  atonement, 
not  received  it  (o)  Personal  atonement  is  incompatible 
with  mercy,  but  vicarious  atonement  is  the  highest  form  of 
mercy.  When  the  sinner  satisfies  the  law  by  his  own  eter- 
nal death,  he  experieneea  justice  without  mercy  ;  but  when 
God  aatisfies  the  law  for  him,  he  experiences  mercy  in  the 
wouderf  al  form  of  God's  self-sacrifice,    {d)  Personal  atone- 
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ment  is  incompatible  with  tbe  eternal  life  of  tlie  ainner, 
bat  vicarions  atonement  obtains  eternal  life  for  him. 
When  the  einner  Buffers  the  penaltjr  dne  to  his  transgrea- 
eion,  be  is  lost  forever,  bat  when  Crod  incarnate  saffere  tbe 
penalty  for  hira,  lie  is  saved  forever. 

Ticarioua  atonement  in  the  Christian  evstem  is  made  \>j 
the  oj'etided  party.  God  is  the  party  against  whom  sin  is 
committed,  and  be  is  tbe  party  who  atones  for  its  commis- 
sion. Vicarions  atonement,  consequently,  is  the  highest 
conceivable  exhibition  of  the  attribute  of  mercy.  "  Herein 
is  love,  that  God  sent  his  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our 
.  sins,"  1  John  4  :  10.  For  God  to  remit  penalty  without 
inflicting  suffering  upon  God  incarnate,  would  be  infinitely 
less  compassion  tlian  to  remit  it  throngli  such  infiiction. 
In  one  case,  there  is  no  self-sacrifice  in  the  Godhead ;  in  tlie 
other  there  is.  The  pardon  in  one  case  is  inexpensive  and 
cheap;  in  the  other,  costly  and  difBcnlt  of  execution. 

The  Socinian  objection  that  vicarious  atonement  is  nn- 
merciful  because  it  involves  the  full  and  strict  satisfaction 
of  justice,  has  no  force  from  a  Trinitarian  point  of  view. 
It  is  valid  only  from  a  Unitarian  position.  If  the  Son  of 
God  who  suffers  in  the  sinner's  stead  is  not  God  bnt  a 
creature,  then  of  course  God  makes  no  self-sacrifice  in  sav- 
ing man  through  vicarious  atonement.  In  this  case,  it  is 
not  God  the  offended  party  who  makes  tlie  atonement. 
The  Trinitarian  holds  that  the  Son  of  God  is  true  and 
very  God,  and  that  when  he  voluntarily  becomes  the  sin- 
ner's substitute  for  atoning  purposes,  it  is  very  God  himself 
who  satisfies  God's  justice.  Tlie  penalty  is  not  inflictedupon 
a  mere  creature  whom  God  made  from  nothing,  and  who  is 
one  of  countless  millions;  bat  it  is  inflicted  upon  the  incar- 
nate Creator  himself.  The  following  extract  from  Chan- 
ning  (Unitarian  Christianity)  illustrates  this  misconception. 
"Unitarianisra  will  not  listen  for  a  moment  to  the  common 
errors  by  which  this  bright  attribute  of  mercy  is  obscured. 
It  will  not  hear  of  a  vindictive  wrath  in  God  which  must 
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be  quenched  hj  bloody  or  of  a  jostice  which  binds  his  mercy 
with  an  iron  chain,  until  its  demands  are  satisfied  to  the 
full.  It  will  not  hear  that  God  needs  any  foreign  influence 
to  awaken  his  mercy."  The  finger  must  be  placed  upon 
this  word  ^^ foreign?^  The  Trinitarian  does  not  concede 
that  the  influence  of  Jesus  Christ  upon  God's  justice  is  an 
influence  "  foreign  "  to  God.  The  propitiating  and  recon- 
ciling influence  of  Jesus  Christ,  according  to  the  Trinitarian^ 
emanates  from  the  depths  of  the  Godhead ;  this  suffering  is 
the  suffering  of  one  of  the  Divine  persons  incarnate.  God 
is  not  propitiated  (1  John  2:2;  4  :  10)  by  another  being, 
when  he  is  propitiated  by  the  only  begotten  Son.  The 
term  ^^  foreign,"  in  tlie  above  extract,  is  properly  applicable 
only  upon  the  Unitarian  theory,  that  the  Son  of  God  is  not 
God,  but  a  being  like  ncian  or  angel  alien  to  the  Divine 
essence. 

This  fallacy  is  BtUl  more  apparent  in  the  following  iUuB- 
tration  from  the  same  writer.  '^  Suppose  that  a  creditor, 
through  compassion  to  certain  debtors,  should  persuade  a 
benevolent  and  opulent  man  to  pay  in  their  stead  ?  Would 
not  the  debtors  see  a  greater  mercy,  and  feel  a  weightier  ob- 
ligation, if  they  were  to  receive  a  free  gratuitous  release  \ " 
(Unitarian  Christianity).  Here,  the  creditor  and  the  debt- 
ors' substitute  are  entirely  different  parties.  The  creditor 
himself  makes  not  the  slightest  self-sacrifice  in  the  transac- 
tion, because  he  and  the  substitute  are  not  one  being,  but 
two.  Consequently,  the  sacrifice  involved  in  the  payment 
of  the  debt  is  confined  wholly  to  the  substitute.  The  credi- 
tor has  no  share  in  it.  But  if  the  creditor  and  the  substi- 
tute were  one  and  the  same  being,  then  the  pecuniaiy  loss 
incurred  by  the  vicarious  payment  of  the  debt  would  be  a 
common  loss.  Upon  the  Unitarian  theory,  God  the  Father 
and  Jesus  Christ  are  two  beings  as  different  from  each 
other  as  two  individual  men.  If  this  be  the  fact,  then  in- 
deed  vicarious  atonement  implies  no  mercy  in  God  the 

Father.     The  mercy  would  lie  wholly  in  Jesus  Christ,  be- 
VOL.  IL— 26 
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cause  the  self-escrifice  wonld  be  wholly  in  him-  Bnt  if  the 
TriDitarian  theory  is  the  trnth,  and  God  the  Father  and 
Jesus  Christ  are  two  persons  of  one  sabstance,  being,  and 
glory,  tben,  the  self-sacrifice  that  is  made  by  Jesos  Christ 
IB  not  confined  to  him  alone,  but  is  a  real  self-sacrifice  both 
on  the  part  of  God  the  Father  and  also  of  the  entire  Trin- 
ity. This  is  tanght  in  Scripture.  "  God  [the  Father]  so 
loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,"  John 
3 :  16.  "  He  spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  delivered  him  np 
for  ua  all,"  Rom.  8 :  32.  [The  Triune]  "  God  oommendeth 
his  love  toward  us,  in  that  while  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ 
died  for  us,"  Bom.  5  : 8." 

Thongh  it  was  God  the  Son,  and  not  God  the  Father,  who 
became  incarnate,  and  Buffered,  and  died,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  the  first  person  of  the  Trinity  made  no  self- 
sacrifice  in  this  bamiliation  and  crucifixion  of  the  incarnate 
second  person.  He  gave  up  to  M;ony  and  deatli,  hia 
"dear,"  and  "beloved"  son.  He  passed  the  sword,  as 
Zechariah  (13 : 7)  says,  tbroogh  "  the  man  who  was  his 
fellow."  Such  scriptures  imply  that  the  redemption  of 
sinful  man  caused  God  the  Father  a  species  of  sorrow  :  the 


<  The  foUowiug  an  the  piinoipal  poinU  ol  diOgiSDoe  between  TJuiti 
and  CalTiniain,  iwpecting  the  anbjeot  of  Chiut'i  ti  ~  ~ 

oontendi :  (a)  That  God  ia  inherent];  uid  ■pontaneoiuly  marcifnL  (6)  That 
jnitica  !■  onl;  ■  form  of  baDCToleuoe,  and  exposes  no  obstaolei  to  the  eieroi*e  ot 
God'i  inherent  and  ipontaneoiu  meny.  (c)  That  Chriit  waa  not  Qod,  bat  an 
exalted  creature  aent  to  anuounoa  ths  Divine  mercy,  set  a  liDly  ezainple,  and 
proffer  aplritoal  Hdotanoe  to  imitate  it.  It  was  no  part  of  his  miuion  to  satiafy 
legal  olaime  and  baimoniie  Jnatioe  with  meroy,  beoanne  tben  ia  no  need  of  hai- 
mimiziDg  tiiem.  (d)  That  the  daotrics  of  yioaiicnu  atonement  impliea  that  Ood 
ii  not  inherently  mereifal,  bnt  needs  to  be  made  ao  by  the  agavsy  of  another 
bdi^,  Dunely,  Cbriat.  Chauning'i  Life,  L  S&i,  S44,  S49,  854.  CalTiniton  oon- 
tenda:  (a)  That  God  ie  inberantly  and  ipontaneoualy  meroifiiL  (b)  That  Jnitioa 
ii  an  attribote  distinct  from  benerolenoe,  nqoiring  ntiaEactian  for  ain,  and  pn>- 
hibiting  the  eiarciae  of  mercy  nntil  thia  requirement  ii  met  (c)  That  Jaana 
Chriat  was  incarnate  God  hlmaelf,  who  eolfered  vioariooaly  for  ainnen  in  order 
to  Mtiafy  the  legal  olainu  whieb  obatzaoted  the  exsroiie  of  the  Divine  men?. 
(J)  That  thii  ricarlona  aatiifaotjon  of  Joitiee  by  God  himielf  ii  tiie  way  in 
whioh  God  (howi  bia  Inherent  and  apontaneona  mereifnlnets,  and  not  a  inn»n« 
enployed  by  a  third  party,  other  than  Qod,  to  make  him  merdfnl. 
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Borrow  of  '^  bruising  and  patting  to  grief  "  (Isa.  53 :  10)  the 
Son  of  his  lov^e ;  the  Son  who  is  '^  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Father/'  John  1 :  18.  The  self-sacrifice,  therefore,  that  is 
made  by  the  Son  in  giving  himself  to  die  for  sinners,  in- 
volves a  self-sacrifice  made  by  the  Father  in  snri*endering 
the  Son  for  this  pnrpose.  Ko  person  of  the  Godhead,  even 
when  he  works  officially,  works  exdnmvely  of  the  others. 
The  nnity  of  being  and  nature  between  Father  and  Son 
makes  the  act  of  self-sacrifice  in  the  salvation  of  man  com- 
mon to  both.  '^He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the 
Father.  I  and  my  Father  are  one,"  John  14 :  9 ;  10 :  30. 
"  The  Mediator,"  says  Augustine  (Trinity,  IV.  xix.),  "  was 
both  the  offerer  and  the  offering ;  and  he  was  also  one  with 
him  to  whom  the  ofFeringwas  made."  See  South:  Sermon 
XXX. 

And  this  does  not  conflict  with  the  doctrine  that  the 
Divine  essence  is  incapable  of  suffering.  The  Divine  im- 
passibility means  that  the  Divine  nature  cannot  be  caused 
to  suffer  from  any  eostemal  cause.  Nothing  in  the  created 
universe  can  make  God  feel  pain  or  misery.'  But  it  does 
not  follow  that  God  cannot  himself  do  an  act  which  he 
feels  to  be  a  sacrifice  of  feeling  and  affection,  and  in  so  far 
an  inward  suffering.  When  God  gave  up  to  humiliation 
and  death  his  only  begotten  Son,  he  was  not  utterly  indif- 
fei*ent,  and  unaffected  by  the  act.  It  was  as  truly  a  sacri- 
fice for  the  Father,  to  surrender  the  beloved  Son,  as  it  was 
for  the  Son  to  surrender  himself.  The  Scriptures  so  rep- 
resent the  matter.  '^  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave 
his  only  begotten  Son."  "  God  spared  not  his  own  Son, 
but  freely  gave  him  up."  When  the  Father,  in  the  phrase 
of  the  prophet,  '^  awoke  the  sword  against  the  man  who 
was  his  fellow,"  he  likewise  pierced  himself. 

Vicarious  atonement,  unlike  personal  atonement,  cannot 
be  made  by  a  creature.    Ps.  49 :  7,  "  None  of  them  can  by 

>  The  Divine  wxmth  againtt  rin.  we  have  seen  (Vol  I  p.  176  aq.)*  caases  no 
imlii^pixiefls  or  misery  in  €k>d,  becauBe  of  ita  righteounieaB  and  legitimateness. 
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anj  means  redeem  his  brother,  nor  give  to  God  a  ransom 
for  him."  Micah  6:7,"  Shall  I  give  my  first-bom  for  my 
transgression  ?  *'  Matt.  16  :  26,  "  What  shall  a  man  give  in 
exchange  for  his  sonl  ? "  This  is  acknowledged  in  the 
province  of  human  law.  "No  provision  is  made  in  human 
legislation  for  the  substitution  of  penalty.  In  the  case  of 
capital  punishment,  one  citizen  may  not  be  substituted  for 
another ;  in  the  case  of  civil  penalty  such  as  fine  or  impris- 
onment, the  state  cannot  seize  upon  an  innocent  person  and 
compel  him  to  suffer  for  the  guilty.  And  even  if  there 
should  be  a  willingness  upon  the  part  of  the  innocent  to 
suffer  for  the  guilty,  l^slation  makes  no  provision  for  the 
substitution.  The  state  would  refuse  to  hang  an  innocent 
man,  however  vrilling  and  urgent  he .  might  be  to  take  the 
place  of  the  murderer.  The  state  will  not  fine  or  imprison 
any  but  the  real  culprit. 

The  reason  for  this  is  twofold.  First,  each  citizen  owes 
duties  towards  man  that  could  not  be  performed  if  he  should 
assume  the  obligations  of  another  citizen.  There  are  debts 
to  the  family,  to  society,  and  to  the  commonwealth,  of 
which  these  would  bo  defrauded,  if  the  life  or  property  of 
one  person  should  be  substituted  for  that  of  another. 
Secondly,  each  individual  owes  duties  towards  Ood  which 
would  be  interfered  with  by  the  substitution  of  one  man 
for  another  within  the  sphere  of  human  relations.  And 
the  state  has  no  right  to  legislate  in  a  manner  that  interferes 
with  Qod's  claims  upon  his  creatures. 

The  instances  in  Pagan  or  Christian  communities  in 
which  there  seems  to  bo  substitution  of  penalty  are  excep- 
tional, and  irregular.  They  are  not  recognized  as  legiti- 
mate by  Pagan  authorities,  and  still  less  by  Christian 
jurists.  When,  as  In  the  early  Roman  history,  an  individ- 
ual citizen  was  allowed  to  devote  himself  to  death  for  the 
welfare  of  the  state,  this  \wba  an  impulse  of  the  popular 
feeling.  It  was  not  regularly  provided  for  and  legitimated 
by  the  national  legislature^    It  was  no  part  of  the  legal 
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code.  And  human  sacrifioes  among  savage  nstionB  cannot 
l>e  regarded  as  parts  of  the  common  law  of  nations. 

That  TicarioQs  atonement  cannot  be  made  by  a  created 
being  ffitbia  the  province  of  divine  law,  will  be  made  evi- 
dent when  we  oome  to  consider  the  nature  of  Christ's  snbeti- 
tnted  work.  At  this  point,  it  is  enfGcient  to  observe,  that 
if  within  the  lower  sphere  of  liuman  crimes  and  penalties 
one  man  cannot  snffer  for  another,  it  would  be  still  more 
impossible  in  the  higher  sphere  of  man's  relations  to  God. 
Mo  crime  against  man  is  of  so  deep  a  guilt  as  is  sin  sgainet 
Ood ;  and  if  the  former  cannot  be  expiated  hy  a  hnman 
substitute,  still  less  can  the  latter  be. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  tlie  reason  why 
a  creature  cannot  be  substituted  for  a  creature  for  purposes 
of  atouement  is  not  that  substitution  of  penalty  is  inadmis- 
sible, but  that  the  creatnre  is  not  a  proper  subject  to  be 
substituted,  for  the  reasons  above  mentioned.  Substitntion 
is  sometimes  allowed  within  the  province  of  commercial  law. 
One  man  may  pay  thepecnniary  debt  of  another,  if  this  can 
be  done  without  infraction  of  any  rights  of  other  parties. 
If,  however,  it  cannot  be,  then  vicarious  payment  is  inad- 
missible. A  man  would  not  bo  permitted  to  take  money 
due  to  one  person  to  pay  the  debt  of  another.  A  man  is 
not  allowed  in  the  State  of  New  York  to  leave  all  his  prop- 
erty to  benevolent  purposes,  if  he  has  a  family  dependent 
upon  him. 

The  priestly  office  of  Christ  cannot  be  understood  with- 
out a  clear  and  accurate  conception  of  the  naiure  of  atone- 
ment. 

The  idea  and  meaning  of  atonement  is  conveyed  in  the 
following  statements  in  Leviticus  6:2-7,  and  4:13-20.' 
"  If  a  soul  sin  and  commit  a  trespass  against  the  Lord,  he 

■  "  It  ms  In  Chink  that  ft  Baptiit  mitdoiury  foniid  hli  oounrta  (low  to  ippre- 
(datatbavktiM  of  Ohrirt'sBtoning  blood,  nntil  the  book  of  Lnitton*  threw  light 
opoa  tha  aHTUtcriBl  oBsting,  and  ibcnred  tba  TslaUon  betwesn  alwddliig  of  blood 
mad  nsDuuon."    Bible  Sooiety'i  Beoord,  Nov.  SI,  1S1& 
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shall  bring  bis  trespAss  offering  noto  the  Lord,  a  ram  with* 
oat  blemish,  aad  the  priest  shall  make  an  tUonemsnt  for 
him  before  the  Lord,  and  it  shall  hejbrgiven  him."  Tliis 
is  individual  atonetnent  for  individual  transgression.  "  If 
the  whole  congregation  of  Israel  sin  and  are  guilty,  then 
the  congregation  shall  ofFer  a  joung  bollock  for  the  sin,  and 
the  elders  of  the  congregation  shall  lay  their  hands  upon 
tlie  head  of  the  bullock,  and  the  bnUock  shall  be  killed, 
and  the  priest  shall  ma&6  an  aionemeni  for  them,  and  it 
shall  be  Jh?-given  them."  This  ia  national  atonement  for 
national  transgression.  Two  particulars  are  to  be  noticed  in 
this  account,  (a)  The  essence  of  the  atonement  is  in  the 
Kuffering.  The  atoning  bnllock  or  ram  must  bleed,  agonize, 
and  die.  And  he  who  offers  it  must  not  get  any  enjoyment 
out  of  it.  It  most  be  a  loss  to  him,  and  so  far  forth  a  suf- 
fering for  him.  He  must  not  eat  any  of  the  trespass  offer- 
ing. The  sin  offering  must  be  wholly  bnmed :  "6kin,fleBh, 
and  dung,"  Lev.  16 :  27.  In  harmony  with  this,  our  Lord 
lays  stress  upon  his  own  suffering,  as  the  essential  element 
in  Ilia  atonement.  "The  son  of  man  must  suffer  many 
tilings,"  Luke  9 :  22 ;  Matt  16  :  21,  et  alia.  "  It  behoved 
Christ  to  suffer,"  Acte  3 :  18 ;  Luke  24 :  26.  Christ  refused 
the  anodyne  of  "  wine  mingled  with  gall "  that  would  have 
deadened  his  pain.  Matt.  27:34.'  (J>)  The  forgiveness  is 
the  non-infiiction  of  suffering  upon  the  transgressor.  If 
the  Bubatituted  victim  suffers,  then  the  criminal  shall  be  re- 
leased from  suffering.  In  tliese  and  similar  passages,  the 
Hebrew  word  *^B2,  which  in  the  Piel  is  translated  "  to 
make  an  atonement,"  literally  signiffes  "  to  cover  over  "  so 
as  not  to  be  seen.     And  the  Hebrew  word  njo,  translated 

'  BlUir,  ID  bU  Sjmbolik  dea  Moiuuiahen  Caltiu,  dauiM  tbkt  there  U  u>Ttlmig 
piaaular  in  tbe  liOTitiDal  dn-oSeiiii^  Tho  alun  viobini  is  unbloiutiD  of  Ktf- 
oonieimtion  uid  lelf-uianfioe,  not  ot  peiul  utiofaolJOn.  The  death  of  the  Umb 
or  goat  t«<wbei,  not  that  the  oRerer  deearrei  to  die  for  liie  paat  lniia|[i<miiiii, 
bat  that  he  ought  to  liva  for  fatnrs  oonMoratlon  to  obedianoa.  Tbia  iat«Tpieta- 
tiau  liaa  under  all  the  monl  theoiiee  of  the  atonement.  It*  inoonatetenoy  ii  ■{>• 
parent  in  making  tha  ibedding  of  blood,  at  deatli,  the  ^pubol  of  lifak 
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"  to  forgive,"  hao  for  its  primary  idea  tliat  of  "  liglitoess, 
lifting  Dp,"  perhaps  "  to  be  at  rest  or  peace."  OeBenius  in 
voce. 

The  coonection  of  ideas  in  the  Hebrew  text  appears,  then, 
to  be  this:  The  suffering  of  the  substituted  bollock  or  ram 
has  the  effect  to  cover  over  the  guilt  of  the  real  criminal, 
and  make  it  invisible  to  the  eye  of  God  the  holj.  This 
same  thought  is  conveyed  in  Fs.  51:  19,  "Blot  out  my 
transgressioDB.  Hide  thy  face  from  my  sias  ; "  in  Is.  38 : 
17,  "  Thon  hast  cast  all  my  sins  behind  thy  back ; "  iu 
Micah  7 :  19,  "  Thon  wilt  cast  all  their  eius  into  the  depths 
of  the  sea."  When  this  covering  over  is  done,  the  con- 
science of  the  transgressor  is  at  reet. 

These  Hebrew  words,  however,  are  translated  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint  by  Greek  words  which  introduce  different  idoas  from 
"covering"  and  "resting."  The  word  1B3  is  rendered  by 
i^iKda-KOfiat,  which  means  to  "propitiate"  or  "appease;" 
and  the  word  n^s  is  translated  by  atf)ii]fit,  to  "  release,"  or 
*'let  go."  The  connection  of  ideas  in  the  Greek  translation 
appears,  therefore,  to  be  this  :  By  the  suffering  of  the  sinner's 
atoning  snbstitnte,  the  divine  wrath  at  sin  is  propitiaied, 
and  as  a  consequence  of  this  propitiation  the  punishment 
dne  to  sin  is  released,  or  not  inflicted  upon  tlie  transgressor. 
This  release  or  non-infliction  of  penalty  is  "forgiveness," 
in  the  Biblical  representation.  This  is  conceded  by  the  op- 
ponents of  the  evangelical  system.  Says  Wegscheider  (In- 
Etitntiones,  §  1^),  "  Yenia  sive  condonatio  peccatomm,  ex 
vnlgari  et  biblica  dicendi  consnetndine,  eat  aiolitio  poenae 
peccatis  coutractae,  et  restitutio  benevoleotiae  divinae  erga 
peccatorem."  In  the  Lord's  prayer,  tlie  petition  for  forgive- 
ness is  o^ef  ifpZv  rlt  h^C^fiara  ^fUav,  Xatt,  6  :  12.  Christ 
assures  the  paralytic  that  his  sins  are  forgiven,  in  the  words, 
d^uvralffoi  &  iftaprUu  troS,  Matt.  9:  2.  The  preaching  of 
the  gospel  is  the  preaching  of  the  "  release  of  sins  "  {&^aK 
ifiafyrt&v).  Acta  13 :  38. 

It  is  highly  important  to  notice  that  in  the  Biblical  repre- 
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sentatioD,  the  '^  /brffw^nest"  U  inseparaUy  amnetied  with 
the  "  atonement"  aod  the  "  remission  "  with  the  "propitia- 
tion." The  former  etaods  to  the  latter  in  the  relation  of 
efFect  to  caiue.  Tlie  Bcnptnres  know  nothing  of  forgive* 
nese,  or  remission  of  penalty',  in  ieolatioo.  It  always  has  a 
foregoing  cause  or  reason.  It  is  because  the  priest  lias  of- 
fered the  ram,  that  the  individnal  transgression  is  "for- 
given ; "  that  is,  not  pimiahed  in  the  person  of  the  individnal. 
It  is  because  the  priest  has  offered  the  bullock  upon  whose 
head  the  elders  have  laid  their  hands,  that  the  national  sin 
is  "  forgiven :  **  that  is,  not  visited  upon  the  nation.  With- 
out this  vicarious  shedding  of  blood,  there  wonld  be  no 
remission  or  release  of  penalty,  Heb.  9 :  23.  Not  nntil  the 
transgression  has  been  "  covered  over "  hj  a  sacrifice,  can 
there  be  "peace"  in  the  conscience  of  the  transgressor. 
Not  until  the  Holy  One  has  been  "propitiated"  by  an 
atonement,  can  tho  penalty  be  "  released."  Neither  of  these 
effects  can  e:dst  withoat  the  antecedent  cause.  The  Bible 
knows  nothing  of  the  remission  of  punishment  arbitrarily : 
that  is,  without  a  ground  or  reason.  Penal  suffering  in 
Scripture  is  released,  or  not  inflicted  upon  the  guilty,  because 
it  has  been  endured  by  a  substitute.  If  penalty  were  ro> 
mitted  by  sovereignty  merely,  without  any  judicial  ground 
Of  reason  whatever ;  if  it  were  indicted  neither  upon  Uie  sin- 
ner nor  his  substitute ;  this  wonld  be  the  aboliHon  of  penalty, 
not  the  remission  of  it. 

According  to  the  Biblical  view,  the  Divine  mercy  is  seen 
more  in  the  cause  than  in  the  effect ;  more  in  the  "atonement" 
for  sin  than  in  the  "  remission  "  of  sin ;  more  in  "  expiation  " 
than  in  "  f orgiTeness ; "  more  in  the  vicarious  infiiction  tlian 
in  the  personal  non- infliction.  After  the  foundation  has  been 
laid  for  the  release  of  penalty,  it  is  easy  to  release  it.  When 
a  sufficient  reason  has  been  established  why  sin  should  be 
pardoned,  it  is  easy  to  pardon.  It  is  the  first  step  that  oosta. 
This  is  taught  by  SL  Paul  in  Rom,  5 :  10.  "If  when  we 
were  enemies  we  were  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of 
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his  Son,  much  more  being  reconciled  we  shall  be  saved  bj 
his  life."  The  greater  includes  the  less.  If  God's  mercy  is 
great  enongh  to  move  him  to  make  a  vicarioas  atonement 
for  man's  sin,  it  is  certainly  great  enough  to  move  him  to 
secure  the  consequences  of  such  an  act  If  God's  compas- 
sion is  great  enongh  to  induce  him  to  lay  man's  punishment 
upon  his  own  Son,  it  is  surely  great  enough  to  induce  him 
not  to  lay  it  upon  the  believer.  If  God  so  loves  the  world  as 
to  atone  vicariously  for  its  sin,  he  certainly  so  loves  it  as  to 
remit  its  sin. 

In  looking,  therefore,  for  the  inmost  seat  and  centre  of 
the  Divine  compassion,  we  should  seek  it  rather  in  the  work 
of  atonement  than  in  the  act  of  forgiveness ;  rather  in  the 
cause  than  in  the  effect.  That  covenant-transaction  in  the 
depths  of  the  Trinity,  in  which  God  tlie  Father  commis- 
sioned and  gave  up  the  Only-Begotten  as  a  piacular  obla- 
tion for  man's  sin,  and  in  which  the  Only*Begotten  volun- 
tarily accepted  the  commission,  is  a  greater  proof  and 
manifestation  of  the  Divine  pity,  than  that  other  and  snb- 
sequent  transaction  in  the  depths  of  a  believer's  soul  in 
which  God  says,  "  Son,  be  of  good  cheer,  thy  sin  is  forgiven 
thee."  The  latter  transaction  is  easy  enough,  after  the 
former  has  occurred.  But  the  former  transaction  cost  the 
infinite  and  adorable  Trinity  an  effort,  and  a  sacrifice,  that  is 
inconceivable,  and  unutterable.  This  is  the  mystery  which 
the  angels  desire  to  look  into.  That  a  just  God  should  re- 
lease from  penalty  after  an  ample  atonement  has  been  made, 
is  easy  to  understand  and  believe.  But  that  he  should  him- 
self  make  the  atonement,  is  the  wonder  and  the  mystery. 
^^  Hereby  perceive  we  the  love  of  God,  because  he  laid  down 
his  life  for  ns,"  1  John  3 :  16. 

It  follows  from  this  discussion,  that  atonement  is  objective  in 
its  essential  nature.  An  atonement  makes  its  primary  impres- 
sion upon  the  party  to  whom  it  is  made,  not  upon  the  party 
by  whom  it  is  made.  "When  a  man  does  a  wrong  to  a  fel- 
low man,   and   renders  satisfaction  for  the  wrong,  this 
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satisfaction  is  intended  to  influence  the  object,  not  the  sub- 
ject ;  to  produce  an  effect  upon  the  man  who  lias  suffered 
the  wrong,  not  the  man  who  did  the  wrong.  Subjective 
atonement  is  a  contradiction.  Atoning  to  one's  self  is  like 
lifting  one's  self.'  The  objective  nature  of  atonement  is 
wrought  into  the  very  phraseology  of  Scripture,  as  the  anal- 
ysis of  the  Biblical  terms  just  made  clearly  shows.  To 
"  cover "  sin,  is  to  cover  it  from  the  sight  of  God,  not  of 
the  sinner.  To  ^^  propitiate,"  is  to  propitiate  Grod,  not 
man. 

The  Septuagint  idea  of  '^  propitiation,"  rather  than  the 
Hebrew  idea  of  "  covering  over,"  is  prominent  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  consequently  passed  into  the  soteriology  of 
the  Primitive  church,  and  from  this  into  both  the  Komish 
and  the  Protestant  soteriology.  The  difference  between  the 
two  is  not  essential,  since  both  terms  are  objective ;  but  there 
is  a  difference.   The  Hebrew  term  *n&^  denotes  that  the  sac- 

—    T 

rificial  victim  produces  an  effect  upon  sin.  It  covers  it  up. 
But  the  corresponding  Septuagint  term  iKda-Kofuu  denotes 
that  the  sacrificial  victim  produces  an  effect  upon  God.  It 
propitiates  his  holy  displeasure.  When  St.  John  (1  John 
2  :  2 ;  4 :  10)  asserts  that  ^^  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous  is  the 
propitiation  {tKaarfJw)  for  our  sins,"  and  that  God  ^*  sent  his 
Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,"  the  implication  is 
that  the  Divine  nature  is  capable  of  being  conciliated  by  some 
propitiating  act  This  propitiating  act  under  the  Old  dispen- 
sation was,  typically  and  provisionally,  the  offering  of  a 
lamb  or  goat  as  emblematic  of  the  future  offering  of  the 
Lamb  of  Gk>d ;  and  under  the  "New  dispensation  it  is  the 
actual  offering  of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  takes  the 


>  If  it  be  objeotod  that  in  the  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  yioarious  atonement 
it  is  maintained  that  Qod  atones  to  Ood  (pp.  999  sq.),  the  reply  is,  that  Jesua 
Christ  does  not  make  satisfaction  to  MmaAlf  as  Jesns  C9ui8t,  bnt  to  the  Tdnitj. 
The  incarnate  Word  satisfies  the  jnstiQe  of  the  God-head.  The  relation  of  Us 
death  is  therefore  objective.  It  has  referenoe  to  the  Divine  Nature,  not  to  his 
own  theanthropio  personality. 
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sinner's  place  and  pei'forms  for  him  the  propitiating  and 
reconciling  act. 

The  objective  nature  of  atonement  appears,  again,  in  the 
Kew  Testament  term  KarcChXarfti  and  the  verb  KarctKKdaaew. 
These  two  words  occur  nine  times  in  the  New  Testament, 
with  reference  to  Christ's  atoning  work.  liom.  5  :  10,  11, 
15;  2  Cor.  5 :  18-20.  In  the  authorized  version,  KarcOCKarfri 
is  translated  '^  atonement "  in  Bom.  5  :  11 ;  but  in  the  other 
instances,  '^ reconciliation"  and  ^' reconcile  "  are  the  terms 
employed.  Tlie  verb  KaroKKiaaeiv  primarily  signifies,  "  to 
pay  the  exchange,  or  difference,"  and  secondarily  ^^  to  con- 
ciliate, or  appease."  The  following  from  Athenaens  (X.  33) 
brings  to  view  both  meanings  of  the  word.  "  Why  do  we  say 
that  a  tetrad  rachma  KarcLKKaTrercu^  when  we  never  speak  of 
its  getting  into  a  passion  ? "  A  coin  is  '^  exchanged,"  in  the 
primary  signification;  and  a  man  is  '^reconciled,"  in  tlie 
secondaiy.  Two  parties  in  a  bargain  settle  their  difference, 
or  are  '^  reconciled,"  by  one  paying  the  exchange  or  balance 
to  the  other.  In  like  manner  two  parties  at  enmity  settle 
their  difference,  or  are  '^  reconciled,"  by  one  making  a  satis- 
faction to  the  other.  In  each  instance  the  transaction  is 
called  in  Greek  KarcOsXivfri.  The  same  usage  is  found  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  language.  The  Saxon  bot,  from  which 
comes  the  modem  boot,  denotes,  first,  a  compensation  paid 
to  the  offended  party  by  the  offender ;  then,  secondly,  the 
reconciling  effect  produced  by.  such  compensation;  and, 
lastly,  it  signifies  the  state  of  mind  which  prompted  the  boot 
or  compensation,  namely  repentance  itself.  Bosworth :  An- 
glo-Saxon Dictionary,  sub  voce. 

The  term  '^  reconciliation  "  is  objective  in  its  signification. 
Heconciliation  terminates  npon  the  object,  not  upon  the 
subject.  The  offender  reconciles  not  himself  but  the  per- 
son whom  he  has  offended,  by  undergoing  some  loss  and 
thereby  making  amends.  This  is  clearly  taught  in  Matt. 
5 :  24.  "  First,  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother  "  {hukKKArpi^i 
Ttp  aSeXcf)^)*    Here,  the  brother  who  has  done  the  injury  is 
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the  one  who  is  to  make  up  the  difference.  He  is  to  pro- 
pitiate or  reconcile  his  brother  to  himself,  by  a  compensation 
of  some  kind.  Keconciliation,  here,  does  not  denote  a  pro- 
cess in  the  mind  of  the  offender,  but  of  the  offended.  The 
meaning  is  not :  '^  First  conciliate  thine  own  displeasure 
towards  thy  brother,"  but,  "  First  conciliate  thy  brother's 
displeasure  towards  thee."  In  the  Episcopalian  Order  for  the 
Holy  Communion,  it  is  said:  "If  ye  shall  perceive  your  of- 
fences to  be  such  as  are  not  only  against  God,  but  also  against 
your  neighbors ;  then  ye  shall  reconcile  yoursdvee  unto  them : 
being  ready  to  make  restUviion  and  eatigfaction,  according 
to  the  uttermost  of  your  powers,  for  all  injuries  and  wrongs 
done  by  you  to  any  other."  Tho  Biblical  phraseology,  "Be 
reconciled  to  thy  brother,"  agrees  with  that  of  common  life, 
in  describing  reconciliation  from  the  side  of  the  offending 
party,  rather  than  of  the  offended.  We  say  of  the  settle- 
ment of  a  rebellion,  that  "the  subjects  are  reconciled  to 
their  sovereign,"  rather  than  that  "  the  sovereign  is  recon- 
ciled to  the  subjects ; "  though  the  latter  is  the  more  strictly 
accurate,  because  it  is  the  sovereign  who  is  reconciled  by  a 
satisfaction  made  to  him  by  the  subjects  who  have  rebelled. 
In  Rom.  5  :  10,  believers  are  said  to  be  "  reconciled  to  God 
by  the  death  of  his  Son."  Here  the  reconciliation  is  de- 
scribed from  the  side  of  the  offending  party ;  ma/n  is  said 
to  be  reconciled.  Yet  this  does  not  mean  the  subjective 
reconciliation  of  the  sinner*  toward  God,  but  the  objective 
reconciliation  of  God  towards  the  sinner.  For  the  preced- 
ing verse  speaks  of  God  as  a  being  from  whose  "  wrath " 
the  believer  is  saved  by  the  death  of  Christ.  This  shows 
that  the  reconciliation  effected  by  Christ's  atoning  death  is 
that  of  the  divine  anger  against  sin.  Upon  this  text,  Meyer 
remarks  that  "the  death  of  Christ  does  not  remove  the 
wrath  of  man  towards  God,  but  it  removes  God's  displeas- 
ure towards  man."  Similarly,  De  Wette  remarks  that 
"  the  reconciliation  must  mean  the  removal  of  tlie  wrath  of 
God ;  it  is  that  reconciliation  of  God  to  man  which  not  only 
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liere,  bnt  in  Bom.  3 :  25  ;  2  Cor.  5 :  18, 19 ;  ColoBs.  1 :  21 ; 
£ph.  2  :  IC,  is  referred  to  the  atoning  deatli  of  Christ." ' 

The  priestly  work  of  Christ  is  also  represented  in  Script- 
ure under  the  fignre  of  a  price  or  ransom.  This,  also,  is 
an  objective  term.  The  price  is  paid  hy  the  subject  to  tlie 
object.  Matt.  20 :  28,  "  The  Son  of  man  is  come  to  give  his 
life  a  ransom  Qt-vrpov)  for  (iivrl)  many."  Acts  20 :  28, 
"  The  chnrcli  of  God  which  he  hath  purchased  {wepie'^oi^- 
traro)  with  his  own  blood."  Bom.  3  :  24,  "  The  redemption 
(airoXuTp^Ki)  thaf  is  in  Jesns  Clirist."  1  Cor.  6 :  20,  "  Ye 
are  bought  {^opdaSrp-e)  with  a  price,"  Gal.  3  :  13, "  Christ 
liath  redeemed  {i^opaatv)  us  from  the  curse."  Eph.  1 : 
7  ;  Ool.  1 :  14,  "  Redemption  through  his  blood."  1  Tim. 
2:6,  *'  Who  gave  himself  a  ransom  {arrikvTpov)  for  all." 
Tlie  allusion  in  the  figure  is  sometimes  to  the  payment  of  a 
debt,  and  eometimee  to  the  liberation  of  a  captire.  Id 
either  case,  it  is  not  Satan  bnt  God  who  holds  tho  claim. 
Man  has  not  tran^essed  against  Satan,  bat  against  God. 
The  debt  that  reqoires  cancelling  is  due  to  a  divine  attri- 
bute, not  to  the  rebel  archangel.  The  rausom  that  must  he 
paid,  is  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  the  sinner  from  the 
demands  of  justice,  not  of  the  devil.  Satan  cannot  acquire 
or  eetabliah  legal  claims  upon  any  being  whatever. 

Some  of  the  early  fathers  misinterpreted  this  doctrine  of 
a  "  ransom,"  and  introduced  a  vitiating  element  into  the 
patristic  soteriology,  which  however  was  soon  eliminated, 
and  has  never  reappeared.  They  explained  certain  texts 
which  refer  to  sanctification,  as  referring  to  justification. 
In  2  Tim.  2 :  26,  sinf nl  men  are  said  to  be  "  taken  captive 
by  the  devil  at  his  will."  In  1  Tim.  1 :  20,  Hymenaens  and 
Alexander  are  "  delivered  onto  Satan."  In  1  Cor.  6 ;  5, 
St.  Pant  commands  the  church  to  "  deliver  over  "  the  in- 
cestaouB  member  "  to  Satan  for  tho  destruction  of  the 
flesh."     In  these  passages,  reference  is  had  to  the  power 
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which  Satan  has  over  the  creature  who  has  volnntarily  sub- 
jected himself  to  him.  The  sinner  is  Satan's  captive  upon 
the  principle  mentioned  bj  Christ  in  John  8  :  34,  ^^  Whoso- 
ever committeth  sin  is  the  servant  {BovKiy:)  of  sin  ; "  and  by 
St.  Paul  in  Kom.  6  :  16,  "  Know  ye  not,  that  to  whom  ye 
yield  yourselves  servants  {SovKoir:)  to  obey,  his  servants  ye 
are  to  whom  ye  obey ;  whether  of  sin  unto  death,  or  of 
obedience  unto  righteousness  ? "  There  is  in  these  passages 
no  reference  to  any  legal  or  rightful  daim  which  the  devil 
has  over  the  transgressor,  but  only  to  the  strong  and  tyran- 
nical grasp  which  he  has  upon  him.  This  captivity  to 
Satan  is  related  to  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  more  than 
to  the  atoning  efficacy  of  Christ's  blood ;  and  deliverance 
from  it  makes  a  part  of  the  work  of  sanctification,  rather 
than  of  justification.  This  deliverance  is  preceded  by 
anotlier.  In  the  order  of  nature,  it  is  not  until  man  has 
been  first  redeemed  by  the  atoning  blood  from  the  claims 
of  justice,  that  he  is  redeemed  by  the  indwelling  Spirit 
from  the  captivity  and  bondage  of  sin  and  Satan. 

When,  therefore,  the  efficacy  of  Christ's  death  is  repre- 
sented as  the  payment  of  a  ransom  price,  the  same  objec- 
tive reference  of  Christ's  work  is  intended  as  in  the  pre- 
vious instances  of  "  propitiation  "  and  "  reconciliation."  By 
Christ's  death,  man  is  ransomed  from  the  righteous  claims 
of  another  being  than  himself.  That  being  is  not  Satan, 
but  Grod  the  holy  and  just.  And  these  claims  are  vicari- 
ously met.  God  satisfies  God's  claims  in  man's  place. 
God's  mercy  ransoms  man  from  God's  justice. 

We  have  thus  seen  from  this  examination  of  the  Script- 
ure representations,  that  Christ's  priestly  work  has  an  ob- 
jective reference :  namely,  that  it  affects  and  influences  the 
Divine  Bemg.  Christ's  atonement "  covers  sin  "  from  Grod's 
sight.  It  "  propitiates  "  God's  wrath  against  sin.  It  "  rec- 
onciles "  God's  justice  toward  the  sinner.  It  "pays  a  ran- 
som "  to  God,  for  the  sinner.  None  of  these  acts  terminate 
upon  man  the  subject,  but  all  terminate  upon  God  the  ob- 
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ject.  Christ  does  not  "  cover  sin"  from  the  sinner's  sight. 
He  does  not  "  propitiate  "  the  sinnei*'s  wrath.  He  does  not 
"  reconcile "  the  sinner  to  the  sinner.  He  does  not  "  pay 
a  ransom "  to  the  sinner.  These  acts  are  each  and  all  of 
them  outward  and  transitive  in  their  aim  and  reference. 
They  are  directed  toward  the  Infinite,  not  the  finite ;  to- 
ward the  Creator,  not  the  creature.  Whatever  be  the  effect 
wrought  by  the  vicarious  death  of  the  Son  of  God,  it  is 
wrought  upon  the  Divine  nature.  If  it  creases,  it  ap- 
peases that  nature';  if  it propUiate8y  it  propitiates  that  nat- 
ure ;  if  it  eatisjiesj  it  satisfies  that  nature ;  if  it  reconoUeSy  it 
reconciles  that  nature.  It  is  impossible  to  put  any  other 
interpretation  upon  the  Scripture  ideas  and  representations. 
A  merely  subjective  i*eference,  which  would  find  all  the 
meaning  of  them  within  the  soul  of  man,  requires  a  forced 
and  violent  exegesis  of  Scriptui*e,  and  a  self-contradictory 
use  of  the  word  "  atonement.'' 

At  the  same  time,  revelation  plainly  teaches  that  the 
author  of  this  atoning  influence  and  effect  upon  the  Divine 
Being  is  the  Divine  Being  himself.  God  propitiates,  ap- 
peases, satisfies,  and  reconciles  God.  None  of  these  are  the 
acts  of  the  creature.  In  all  this  work  of  propitiation,  recon- 
ciliation, and  redemption,  God  himself  is  the  originating 
and  active  agent.  He  is  therefore  both  a^stvoe  B.nd  passive  ; 
both  (igent  And  jpatient.  God  is  the  Being  who  is  angry  at 
sin,  and  God  is  the  Being  who  propitiates  this  anger.  God 
is  the  offended  party,  and  he  is  the  one  who  reconciles  the 
offended  party.  It  is  Divine  justice  that  demands  satisfac- 
tion, and  it  is  the  Divine  compassion  that  makes  the  satis- 
faction. God  is  the  one  who  holds  man  in  a  righteous  cap- 
tivity, and  he  is  the  one  who  pays  the  ransom  that  frees 
him  from  it.  God  is  the  holy  Judge  of  man  who  requires 
satisfaction  for  sin ;  and  God  is  the  merciful  Father  of  man 
who  provides  it  for  him.  This  fact  relieves  the  doctrine 
of  vicarious  atonement  of  all  appearance  of  severity,  and 
evinces  it  to  be  the  height  of  mercy  and  compassion.    If  it 
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were  man  and  not  God  who  provided  the  atonement,  the 
case  woald  be  otherwise.  Tliis  pecuh'aritj  of  the  case  is 
taught  in  Scripture.  In  2  Cor.  5 :  18, 19,  it  is  said  that 
"  God  hath  reconciled  us  to  himself  {eavr^j  his  own  self), 
by  Jesus  Christ ; ''  and  that  "  God  was  in  Christ,  reconciling 
the  world  unto  himself  {iavr&y^  The  statement  is  repeated 
in  Coloss.  1 :  20,  ^^  It  pleased  the  Father  through  the  blood 
of  Christ's  cross,  to  reconcile  all  things  unto  himself. ^^  Ac- 
cording to  this,  in  the  work  of  vicarious  atonement  God  is 
both  subject  and  object,  active  and  passive.  He  exerts  a 
propitiating  influence  when  he  makes  this  atonement,  and 
he  receives  a  propitiating  influence  when  he  accepts  it  Ho 
pei*forms  an  atoning  work,  and  his  own  attribute  of  justice 
feels  the  effect  of  it.  Says  Augustine  (Trinity,  IV.  xiv. 
19),  ^^  The  same  one  and  true  Mediator  reconciles  us  to  God 
by  the  atoning  sacrifice,  remains  one  vnth  God  to  whom  lie 
offers  it,  makes  those  one  in  himself ybr  whom  he  offers  it, 
and  is  himself  both  the  offerer  and  the  offering."  Similarly, 
Frank  (Christian  Certainty,  352)  remarks  that  "freedom 
from  guilt  is  possible  for  man,  because  it  has  been  provided 
for  by  God,  and  this  provision  rests  upon  a  transaction  of  God 
with  himself,  whereby  as  other  [i.e.  as  Son]  he  has  made 
satisfaction  to  the  claims  of  his  own  justice  upon  the  sinner.'^ 
This  doctrine  of  Scripture  has  passed  into  the  creeds  and 
litanies  of  the  Church.  In  the  English  litany  there  is  the 
petition:  "From  thy  wrath  and  from  everlasting  damna- 
tion. Good  Lord,  deliver  us."  Here,  the  very  same  Being 
who  is  displeased  is  asked  to  save  from  the  displeasure. 
The  very  same  holy  God  who  is  angry  at  sin  is  implored 
by  the  sinner  to  deliver  him  from  the  effects  of  this  anger. 
And  this  is  justified  by  the  example  of  David,  who  cries 
(Ps.  38 : 1),  "  O  Lord,  rebuke  me  not  in  thy  wrath,  neither 
chasten  me  in  thy  hot  displeasure  ; "  and  by  the  words  of 
God  himself  addressed  to  his  people  through  the  prophet 
Isaiah  (60 :  10),  "  In  my  wrath  I  smote  thee,  but  in  my 
favor  have  I  had  mercy  upon  thee."    The  prophet  Hosea 
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(6 : 1)  sajB  to  the  onfaitlifDl  chnrch :  "  Coma  and  let  ub  re- 
tnrn  unto  tlie  Lord  :  for  Le  hath  torn,  and  he  will  heal  ub  ; 
he  hath  amittrai,  and  he  will  bind  us  up."  In  Zeclmriah  1 : 
2-4,  Johovah  is  doBoribed  ai  "  sore  disploased,"  and  yet  at 
the  Bame  timd  as  azhibiting  clemency  towards  those  with 
whom  he  is  displeased.  "Tho  Lord  hath  been  sore  dis- 
pleased with  jour  fathers.  Therefore  sa;  tlion  onto  them, 
Tbns  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  Tnm  ye  unto  mc,  saith  tho 
Lord  of  hosts,  and  I  will  tarn  unto  jon,  saith  the  Lord  of 
hosts."  Also  (Job  43 :  7,  8),  "  The  Lord  said  to  Eliphaz, 
My  wrath  is  kindled  against  thee,  and  against  thy  two 
friends.  Therefore  take  nuto  yon  seven  bnllocks  and  seven 
rams,  and  offer  up  for  yonrselres  a  burnt  offering,  lest  I 
deal  with  you  after  your  folly."  Hero,  tho  very  same  God 
who  was  displeaBed  with  Job's  friends  devises  for  them  a 
method  whereby  they  may  avert  the  displeasnre.  Upon  a 
larger  scale,  God  is  displeased  with  every  sinful  man,  yet  he 
himself  provides  a  method  whereby  sinful  man  may  avert 
this  displeasnre.  This  is  eminently  the  case  with  the  be- 
liever. "  When,"  says  Calvin  (Inst.,  III.  ii.  21), "  the  saints 
seem  to  themselves  to  feel  most  the  anger  of  Qod,  they  still 
ooofide  their  complaints  to  him ;  and  when  there  is  no  ap- 
pearance of  his  hearing  them,  they  still  continue  to  call  upon 
him."  Says  Anselm  (Meditatio  U.),  "  Keepira,  o  pcccator, 
reepira;  nede8peres,8pera  in  eoquem  times.  Affugead  eum 
ft  qao  anf ng^Bti.  Invoca  importune  qnom  superbe  provocaati." 
The  doctrine  of  vicarioas  atonement,  consequently,  im- 
plies that  in  God  tiure  eanri  aimuUatuoudy  both  wrath  and 
c&mjxunon.  In  this  fact,  is  seen  the  infinite  difference  be- 
tween Divine  and  human  anger.  When  God  is  displeased 
witli  the  sinner,  he  compassionately  deeirea  that  tho  sinner 
may  escape  the  displeasure,  and  invents  a  way  of  escaping 
it.  Bnt  when  man  is  displeased  with  his  fellow-man,  he 
does  not  desire  that  his  fellow-man  may  escape  the  displeas- 
nre, and  devises  no  way  of  escape.  The  Divine  wrath  issnes 
from  the  constitntional  and  necessary  antagonism  between 
Voi.  n.— 28 
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the  Divine  holiness  and  moral  evil.  The  Divine  compassion 
springs  from  the  benevolent  interest  which  God  feels  in  the 
work  of  his  hands.  The  compassion  is  founded  in  God's 
paternal  relation  to  man ;  the  wrath  is  founded  in  his  judi- 
cial relation  to  him.  God  as  a  creator  and  father  pities 
the  sinner;  as  a  judge  he  is  displeased  with  him.  Wrath 
against  sin  must  be  both  felt  and  manifested  by  God ;  com- 
passion towards  the  sinner  must  be  felt,  but  mayor  may  not 
be  manifested  by  Him.  Justice  is  necessary  in  its  exercise, 
but  mercy  is  optional.  The  righteous  feeling  of  wrath  to- 
ward sin  is  immutable  and  eternal  in  God,  but  it  may  be  pro- 
pitiated by  the  gracious  feeling  of  compassion  toward  the 
sinner,  which  is  also  immutable  and  eternal  in  God.  God 
the  father  of  men  may  reconcile  God  the  judge  of  men. 
Whether  this  shdU  be  done,  depends  upon  the  sovereign 
pleasure  of  God.  He  is  not  obliged  and  necessitated  to 
propitiate  his  own  wrath  for  the  sinner,  as  he  is  to  punish 
sin ;  but  he  has  mercifully  determined  to  do  this,  and  has 
done  it  by  the  atonement  of  Jesus  Christ  By  the  method 
of  vicarious  substitution  of  penalty,  God  satisfies  his  own 
justice  and  reconciles  his  own  displeasure  towards  the  trans- 
gressor. That  moral  emotion  in  the  Divine  essence  which 
from  the  nature  and  necessity  of  the  case  is  incensed  against 
sin,  God  himself  placates  by  a  self-sacrifice  that  inures  to  the 
benefit  of  the  guilty  creature.  Here,  the  compassion  and 
benevolent  love  of  God  propitiates  the  wrath  and  holy  jus- 
tice of  God.  The  two  feelings  exist  together  in  one  and  the 
same  Being.  The  propitiation  is  no  oblation  ab  extra :  no 
device  of  a  third  party,  or  even  of  sinful  man  himself,  to 
render  God  placable  towards  man.  It  is  wholly  ab  intra:  a 
self -oblation  upon  the  part  of  the  deity  himself,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  benevolence  towards  the  guilty,  by  which  to 
satisfy  those  constitutional  imperatives  of  the  divine  nature 
which  without  it  must  find  their  satisfaction  in  the  personal 
punishment  of  the  transgressor,  or  else  be  outraged  by  arbi- 
trary omnipotence. 
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Upon  this  point,  Angnstine  (Tractatns  in  Joannem,  ex.  6), 
remarks :  ^^  It  is  written,  *  Ood  commendetk  his  love  towards 
US,  in  that  while  we  were  jet  sinners  Christ  died  for  ns.' 
5e  lored  ns,  therefore,  even  when  in  the  exercise  of  en- 
mity towards  him  we  were  working  iniquity.  And  yet  it  is 
said  with  perfect  truth,  *  Thon  hatest,  O  Lord,  all  workers  of 
iniquity.'  Wherefore,  in  a  wonderful  and  divine  manner, 
he  both  hated  and  loved  us  at  the  same  time.  He  hated  us, 
as  being  different  from  what  he  had  made  us;  but  as  our  in- 
iquity had  not  entirely  destroyed  his  work  in  us,  he  could  at 
the  same  time,  in  every  one  of  us,  hate  what  we  had  done, 
and  love  what  he  had  created.  In  every  instance  it  is  truly 
said  of  God  ^  Thou  hatest  nothing  which  thou  hast  made ; 
for  never  wouldst  thou  have  made  anything,  if  thou  hadst 
hated  it.* "  Calvin,  after  quoting  the  above  from  Augus- 
tine, remarks  (Institutes,  II.  xvi.  3)  that  *^  God  who  is  the 
perfection  of  righteousness  cannot  love  iniquity,  which  he 
beholds  in  us  all.  We  all,  therefore,  have  in  us  that  which 
deserves  God's  hatred.  Wherefore,  in  respect  to  our  corrupt 
nature  and  the  consequent  depravity  of  our  lives,  we  are  all 
really  offensive  to  God,  guilty  in  his  sight,  and  born  to  the 
damnation  of  hell.  But  because  God  is  unwilling  to  lose 
that  in  us  which  is  his  own,  he  still  finds  something  in  us 
which  his  benevolence  (benignitas)  can  love.  For  notwith- 
standing that  we  are  sinners  by  our  own  fault,  we  are  yet 
his  creatures;  though  we  have  brought  death  upon  our- 
selves yet  he  had  created  us  for  life." 

Turrettin  (De  veritate  satisfactionis  Christi,  I.  i.)  distin- 
guishes between  "compassion"  and  "reconciliation."  Be- 
cause Gk>d  is  compassionate  in  his  own  excellent  and  perfect 
nature,  he  can  become  reconciled  towards  a  transgressor 
of  his  law.  If  he  were  inherently  destitute  of  compassion, 
he  would  be  incapable  of  reconciliation.  Compassion  is  a 
feeling,  reconciliation  is  an  act  resulting  from  it  The  for- 
mer is  inherent  and  necessary ;  the  latter  is  optional  and 
sovereign.    If  God  were  not  compassionate  and  placable,  he 
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coold  not  be  propitiated  bj  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  An 
implacable  and  merciless  being  could  not  be  conciliated, 
and  would  do  nothing  to  effect  a  reconciliation.  God  is 
moved  by  a  feeling  of  compassion  and  a  benevolent  affec- 
tion towards  sinners,  prior  to  and  irrespective  of  the  death 
of  Christ.  '^  When  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for 
us,"  Horn.  5 : 8.  The  death  of  Christ  did  not  make  God 
compassionate  and  merciful.  He  is  always  and  eternally 
so.  But  God's  holy  justice  is  not  reoonoUed  to  sinners,  un- 
less Christ  die  for  their  sin.  The  compassion  is  prior  in  the 
order  of  nature  to  the  death  of  Christ ;  the  reconciliation  of 
justice  is  subsequent  to  it.  ^^  Before  the  death  of  Christ, 
God  was  already  compassionate  (misericors),  and  placable. 
This  moved  him  to  provide  salvation  and  redemption  for 
man.  But  he  was  actually  reconciled  and  propitiated,  only 
upon  the  condition  and  supposition  of  that  death  of  Christ 
which  was  required  by  eternal  justice." 

In  this  manner,  compassion  and  wrath  coexist  in  God. 
'^  To  us  indeed,"  says  Turrettin  (ut  snpra),  ^^  it  seems  dif- 
ficult to  conceive  that  the  same  person  who  is  offended  with 
us  should  also  love  us ;  because,  when  any  feeling  takes 
possession  of  us  we  are  apt  to  be  wholly  engrossed  with  it. 
Thus  if  our  anger  is  inflamed  against  any  one,  tlkere  is 
usually  no  room  in  us  for  favor  towards  him ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  if  we  regard  him  with  favor,  there  is  often  con« 
nected  with  it  the  most  unrighteous  indulgence.  But  if  we 
could  cast  off  the  disorders  of  passion,  and  clothe  ourselves 
in  the  garments  of  righteousness^  we  might  easily  harmo- 
nize these  things  with  one  another.  A  father  offended  with 
the  vicionsness  of  his  son  loves  him  as  a  son,  yet  is  angry 
with  him  as  being  vicious.  A  judge,  in  like  manner,  may  be 
angry  and  moved  to  pimish,  yet  not  the  less  on  this  account 
inclined  by  compassion  to  pardon  the  offender,  if  only  some 
one  would  stand  forth  and  satisfy  the  claims  of  justice  for 
him.  Why  then,  should  not  God,  who  is  most  righteona 
and  benevolent,  at  once  by  reason  of  his  justice  demand  pen* 
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«Itj,  and  by  reason  of  his  compassion  provide  satisfaction 
for  us  ? "  Turrettin  quotes  in  proof  of  this  view  the  follow- 
ing from  Aquinas  (III.  xlix.  4).  "  Non  dicimur  reconciliati 
quasi  dens  de  novo  amare  incipiret,  nam  aeterno  araore  di- 
lexit,  sed  quia  per  banc  reconciliationem  sublata  est  omnis 
odii  causa,  turn  per  ablutionem  peccati,  turn  per  recompen- 
sationem  acceptabilioris  boni."  He  also  remarks  that 
^^  scholastic]  loqnntnr,  dilexit  deus  humannm  genus  quan- 
tum ad  naturam  quam  ipse  fecit ;  odit  quantum  ad  culpam 
qnam  homines  contraxerunt." 

In  all  that  is  said,  consequently,  respecting  the  wrath  of 
God,  in  Christian  theology,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  keep  in  view  the  fact  that  this  wrath  is  compatihle  with 
benevolence  and  companion.  This  is  the  infinite  difference 
in  kind  between  divine  and  human  anger.  At  the  very  mo- 
ment when  God  is  displeased,  he  is  capable  of  devising  kind 
things  for  the  object  of  his  displeasure.  "  While  we  were 
yet  sinners  Christ  died  for  us,"  Rom.  5 : 8.  And  at  the 
very  instant  when  guilty  man  is  conscious  that  the  Divine 
wrath  is  resting  upon  him,  he  may  address  his  supplication 
for  a  blessing  to  the  very  Being  who  is  angry  with  his  sin, 
and  may  pray :  "  Prom  thy  wi'ath,  good  Lord,  deliver  me.'' 
And  the  great  and  ample  warrant  and  encouragement  for 
men  to  do  this,  is  found  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  God. 
For  in  and  by  this  atoning  oblation,  the  Divine  compassion 
conciliates  die  Divine  wrath  against  sin.  In  the  death  of 
tiie  God-man,  ^  righteousness  and  peace,  justice  and  mercy, 
kiss  each  other,"  Ps.  85  :  10.  The  mercy  vicariously  satis- 
fies the  justice ;  the  Divine  compassion  in  the  sinner's  stead 
receives  upon  itself  the  stroke  of  the  Divine  wrath ;  God  the 
Father  smites  God  the  Son,  in  the  transgressor's  place. 
^^  Awake,  O  sword,  against  the  man  that  is  my  fellow,  saith 
the  Lord  of  hosts,"  Zechariah  18 :  7.' 

>  The  lame  principle  ftppUes  to  the  ttfllieti<me  of  Bf  &  The  strength  and  com- 
fort moit  come  from  the  recy  Mme  Being  who  »flUote.  Qod  is  the  eouroe  of 
affliction,  and  be  is  the  God  of  aU  eomfcrt.    Ood  -wounds,  and  God  heals  the 
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This  subject  is  elucidated  still  further,  by  noticing  the 
difference  between  the  holy  wrath  of  God  and  the  wicked 
wrath  of  man.  ^^  The  wrath  of  man  worketh  not  the  right- 
eousness of  God,"  James  1 :  20.  When  man  is  angry  at 
man,  this  feeling  is  absolutely  incompatible  with  the  feeling 
of  compassion  and  benevolent  love.  Selfish  human  anger 
and  benevolence  cannot  be  simultaneous.  They  cannot  pos- 
sibly co-exist.  When  a  man,  under  the  impulse  of  sinful  dis- 
pleasure, says  to  his  brother  man,  ^^  Baca,"  or  ^^  Thou  fool " 
(Matt.  5 :  22) ;  when  he  feels  passionate  and  selfish  wrath  ; 
he  cannot  devise  good  things  for  his  brother  man.  On  the 
contrary,  he  devises  only  evil  things.  He  plots  his  neigh- 
boi*'s  destruction.  The  wrath  of  the  human  heart  is  not  only 
incompatible  with  benevolence,  but  is  often  mtensely  malig- 
nant. It  is  even  increased  by  the  moral  excellence  that  is 
iu  the  object  of  it  Holiness  in  a  fellow-creature  sometimes 
makes  wicked  human  anger  hotter  and  more  deadly.  The 
Jews  gnashed  their  teeth  in  rage  at  the  meekness  and  in- 
nocence of  Christ.  ^^  The  hatred  of  the  wicked,"  says 
Kousseau  (Confessions,  IX.),  ^^is  only  roused  the  more  from 
the  impossibility  of  finding  any  just  grounds  on  which  it  can 
rest ;  and  the  very  consciousness  of  their  own  injustice  is 
only  a  grievance  the  more  against  him  who  is  the  object  of 
it."  ^^Oderint  quem  laeserint,"  says  Tacitus.  This  kind 
of  wrath  requires  complete  eradication,  before  compassion 
can  exist.  "  Better  it  were,"  says  Luther  (Table  Talk,  Of 
God's  Works),  ^^  that  God  should  be  angry  with  us,  than 

wound.    See  Pasoal's  Letter  to  his  brother-in-lAw,  on  the  death  of  his  own 
father.    The  same  truth  i£  expressed  in  the  lines  of  Goorge  Herbert 

"  Ah,  my  dear,  angry  Lord ! 
Since  Thou  dost  love,  yet  strike; 
Cast  down,  yet  help  afford ; 
Sure,  I  will  do  the  like. 

I  will  complain,  yet  praise ; 
I  will  bewail,  approve ; 
And  all  my  sour-sweet  days, 
I  will  lament,  and  love." 
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that  we  be  tjigrj  with  God,  for  he  can  soon  be  at  an  union 
with  as  again,  because  he  is  merciful ;  but  when  we  are 
a&gr;  with  him,  then  the  ease  is  not  to  be  helped." 

Still  further  elucidation  of  this  subject  is  found  in  the 
reseinblauce  there  is  between  the  holy  wrath  of  God,  and 
the  righteous  auger  of  the  human  eonseienes.  The  sinful 
feeling  of  paseioiiate  auger  to  which  we  have  just  alluded 
is  an  emotion  of  the  heart ;  but  the  righteous  feeling  of 
dispassionate  anger  to  which  we  now  allude  is  in  the  con- 
science. This  is  a  different  faculty  from  the  heart.'  Its 
temper  towards  sin  is  aaselfisU  and  impartial,  like  the  wrath 
of  God.  And  this  feeling  can  exist  eimnitaneoiisly  with 
that  of  benerolence.  When  a  man's  own  conscience  is  dis- 
placent  and  remorseful  over  his  own  sin,  there  is  no  malice 
towards  the  man  himself,  "  for  no  man  ever  jet  hated  his 
own  flesh,"  Eph.  5 ;  29.  At  the  very  moment  when  a  just 
and  righteous  man's  conscience  is  offended  and  incensed  at 
the  wickeduess  of  a  fellow-man,  he  can  and  often  does 
devise  good  things  towards  him.  Tlie  most  self-sacriiicing 
philanthropists  are  those  whose  conscience  is  the  most 
sensitive  towards  the  moral  evil  which  they  endeavor  to  re- 
move, and  whose  moral  displeasure  against  sin  is  the  most 
vivid  and  emphatic.  It  is  not  the  sentimental  BouEsean, 
but  the  righteous  Calvin  who  would  willingly  lay  down  his 
life,  if  thereby  he  could  save  men  from  eternal  retribution. 
The  conscience  of  Konsseaa  was  dull  and  torpid,  compai-ed 
with  the  keen  and  energetic  conscience  of  Calvin  ;  but  the 
desire  of  the  latter  for  the  spiritual  and  eternal  welfare  of 
sinful  men  was  a  thousand  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
former,  supposing  that  there  was  in  Koussean  any  desire 
at  all  for  the  spiritual  and  eternal  welfare  of  man.  When 
St.  Faul  says  respecting  Alexander  the  coppersmith,  "The 
Lord  reward  him  according  to  bis  works  "  (2  Tim.  7 :  14), 

'  "I^  owucieDoa  art  U  voii  de  I'&me,  lei  paaauini  aoat  la  Tdx  da  coipa." 
TliiiiMCii :  fimila,  IV.  TbU  ii  bomxrsd  bom  Dei  Cutca :  Lm  puiknw  d« 
rim^  Art.  xviiL  xix. 
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he  gives  exprewion  to  the  righteoae  displeaenre  of  a  pnre 
cODBcience  towftrda  odo  wito  wae  opposing  the  gospel  of 
Christ,  aud  tlie  progreea  of  God's  kingdom  in  the  earth. 
It  was  not  any  personal  injnry  to  the  apostle  that  awak- 
ened the  desire  for  the  Divine  retribntion  in  the  case,  bnt 
a  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God  aud  the  welfare  of  man.  Conld 
St.  FanI  by  any  self-sacrifice  on  his  own  part  have  pro- 
daced  repentance  and  reformation  in  Alexander,  he  would 
gladly  have  made  it.  As  in  the  instance  of  his  Dnbeliev* 
ing  Jewish  kindred,  he  would  have  been  willing  to  be 
*'  accorsed  from  Christ,*'  for  this  purpose.  Kom.  9 :  8. 
Hot  when  a  profane  man  angrily  eays  to  his  fellow-man : 
"God  damn  yon,"  this  is  the  malignant  utterance  of  the 
selfish  passion  of  the  human  heart,  and  is  incompatible 
with  any  benevolent  feeling.' 

We  find,  then,  that  in  the  exercise  of  Christ's  priestly  of- 
fice the  agency  is  wholly  within  the  Divine  Natnre  itseU. 
The  jastice  and  tlie  mercy,  the  wrath  and  the  compassion, 
are  qualities  of  one  and  the  same  Eternal  Being.  It  fol- 
lows, consequently,  that  the  explanation  of  the  great  subject 
of  the  Divine  reconciliation  lies  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  The  doctrine  of  vicarions  atonement  stands  or 
falls  with  that  of  the  Triune  God.  IE  God  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost  are  three  distinct  persons,  each  one  of 
tliem  really  objective  to  the  others,  then  one  of  them  can  do 
a  personal  work  not  done  by  the  others,  that  shall  have  an 
effect  npon  the  Godhead.  And  if  God  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost  are  also  one  undivided  Being  in  natnre  and 
essence,  then  this  effect,  whatever  it  be,  is  not  limited  and 
confined  to  any  one  of  the  persons  exclnsive  of  the  others, 
hut  is  experienced  by  the  one  whole  undivided  nature  and 
essence  itself.  The  Godhead,  and  not  merely  God  the 
Father,  or  God  the  Son,  or  God  the  Spirit,  ifl  reconciled  to 
guilty  man  by  the  judicial  saffering  of  one  of  the  persons  of 

d  hunum  hkv,  100  flhinlil ;  Tbaologi- 
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the  Godhead,  incarnate.  The  Son  of  God  is  a  person  die- 
tiuct  from,  and  objective  to  the  Father  and  the  Spirit. 
Hence,  be  can  do  a  work  which  neither  of  them  doea.  Hb 
becomes  incarnate,  not  they.  He  enffere  and  dies  for 
man,  not  thej.  And  yet  the  efficacy  of  this  work,  which 
is  hi§  work  as  a  triuitariau  person,  can  terminate  upon  that 
entire  divine  nature  which  is  all  in  Gtod  the  Father,  and  all 
is  God  the  Spirit,  as  it  is  all  in  Otod  the  Sou.  "  Christ," 
says  Frank  (Christian  Certainty,  366),  "experienced  as  a 
[vicarions]  sinner  both  subjection  to  God,  and  rejection  iy 
God ;  bat  yet  as  one  who  can  call  the  God  who  has  re- 
jected him.  Am  God,  and  who  while  the  wrath  of  God  goes 
forth  npon  him  and  delivers  him  np  to  the  pnnitive  inflic- 
tion, nevertheless  can  pray :  '  Not  my  will,  bnt  thine  be 
done.' " 

Before  leaving  the  snbject  of  vicarions  atonement,  it  is 
in  place  here  to  notice  iia  relaium  to  the  aaul  <ifm<m.  For, 
while  Christ's  atonement  has  primarily  this  objective  rela- 
tion to  the  Divine  uatnre,  it  has  also  a  secondary  sabjectiTe 
relation  to  the  nature  of  the  guilty  creatnre  for  whom  it  is 
made.  The  objective  atonement  is  intended  to  be  snbjec- 
tively  appropriated  by  the  act  of  faith  in  it. 

X.  In  the  first  place,  the  priestly  work  of  Christ  has  an 
influence  npon  the  human  aotuctance  similar  to  that  which 
it  has  upon  the  divine  justice.  Man's  moral  sense  is  paci- 
fied by  Christ's  atonement.  Peace  is  everywhere  in  Script- 
ure represented  as  the  particular  effect  produced  by  faith 
in  Christ's  blood.  "  Therefore  being  justified  by  faith,  we 
have  peace  with  God,"  Bom.  5:1.  "  We  are  made  nigh 
to  God  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  for  he  is  our  peace,"  Eph. 
3 :  13,  14.  "  Having  made  peace  tlirough  the  blood  of  his 
cross,"  OolosB.  1 :  20.  "  Feaoe  I  leave  with  yon,  my  peace 
I  give  unto  yoo,"  John  14 :  27.  "  The  peace  of  God  pass- 
eth  all  nnderstanding,"  Philip.  4 : 7. 

Thebnman  conscience  is  the  mirror  and  index  of  the  di> 
Tine  attribnte  of  justice.    The  two  are  correlated.    What 
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therefore  God's  justice  demands,  man's  conscience  demands. 
^^  Nothing,"  says  Matthew  Henry,  ^^  can  pacify  an  offended 
conscience  but  that  which  satisfied  an  offended  God."  The 
peace  which  the  believer  in  Christ's  atonement  enjoys,  and 
which  is  promised  by  the  Eedeemer  to  the  believer,  is  the 
subjective  experience  in  man  that  corresponds  to  the  objec- 
tive reconciliation  in  God.  The  pacification  of  the  bmnan 
conscience  is  the  consequence  of  the  satisfaction  of  the  di- 
vine justice.  God's  justice  is  completely  satisfied  for  the 
sin  of  man  by  the  death  of  Christ.  This  is  an  accomplished 
fact.  ^^  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous  is  the  propitation  for 
the  sins  of  the  whole  world,"  1  John  2 :  2.  The  instant 
any  individual  man  of  this  world  of  mankind  hdieves  that 
divine  justice  is  thus  satisfied,  his  conscience  is  at  rest 
The  belief  of  a  fact  is  always  needed  in  order  to  a  pei'sonal 
benefit  from  it.  Belief  is  not  needed  in  order  to  establish 
the  fact.  Whether  a  sinner  believes  that  Christ  died  for 
sin  or  not,  will  make  no  difference  with  the  fact,  though  it 
will  make  a  vast  difference  with  him.  "  If  we  believe  not, 
yet  he  abideth  faithful :  he  cannot  deny  himself,"  2  Tim. 
2 :  13.  Unbelief  cannot  destroy  a  fact.  Should  not  a  soul 
henceforth  believe  on  the  Son  of  God,  it  would  neverthe- 
less be  a  fact  that  he  died  an  atoning  death  on  Calvary,  and 
that  this  death  is  an  ample  oblation  for  the  sin  of  the  world. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  hind  of  belief  by 
which  a  man  obtains  a  personal  benefit  from  the  fact  of 
Ciu'ist's  death  is  experimental,  not  historical,  or  hearsay. 
A  man  may  believe  from  common  rumor  that  the  death  of 
Christ  satisfies  divine  justice  for  the  sin  of  the  world,  and 
yet  experience  no  benefit  and  no  peace  from  his  belief; 
even  as  a  blind  man  may  believe  from  common  rumor  that 
thei'e  is  a  mountain  in  front  of  him,  and  yet  have  none  of 
the  pleasing  sensations  and  personal  benefits  that  accom- 
pany the  vision  of  it.  The  blind  man  may  have  no  doubt 
of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  mountain  befoi*e  him ;  he  may 
even  argue  to  prove  its  existence;  and  still  have  all  the 
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wretched  sensations  of  blindness,  and  obtain  no  personal  ad- 
vantage from  his  hearsay  belief.  And  a  sinful  man  may 
have  no  skeptical  doubt  that  the  death  of  Christ  on  mount 
Calvary  has  completely  expiated  human  guilt,  and  may  even 
construct  a  strong  argument  in  proof  of  the  fact,  and  still 
have  all  the  miserable  experience  of  an  unforgiven  sinner ; 
may  still  have  remorse,  and  the  fear  of  death  and  the  dam- 
nation of  hell  The  belief  by  which  men  obtain  personal 
benefit,  namely,  mental  peace  and  blessedness,  from  the  fact 
of  Christ's  atonement  involves  tnut  and  reliance  upon 
Christ.  A  man  may  believe  Christ,  and  yet  not  believe  on 
him.  Christ  himself  marks  the  difference  between  histori- 
cal or  hearsay  belief,  and  experimental  faith,  in  Matt.  13 : 
13-15.  ^^  Seeing,  they  see  not ;  and  hearing,  they  hear  not, 
neither  do  they  understand.  In  them  is  fulfilled  the  proph- 
ecy of  Esaias,  which  saith.  By  hearing  ye  shall  hear,  and 
shall  not  understand ;  and  seeing  ye  shall  see,  and  shall  not 
perceive."  Whenever  there  is  an  experimental  belief  of  the 
actual  and  accomplished  fact  of  Christ's  atonement,  there  is 
a  subjective  pacification  of  the  conscience  corresponding  to 
the  objective  reconciliation  of  the  divine  justice.  But  tliis 
subjective  effect  of  Christ's  death  is  neither  the  primary  nor 
the  whole  effect  of  it.  It  presupposes  the  objective  satis- 
faction or  propitiation.  In  this  instance,  as  in  all  others, 
the  object  is  prior  to  the  subject  and  determines  its  con- 
sciousness. 

2.  Secondly,  the  subjective  appropriation  of  Christ's 
atonement  is  the  evidence  and  test  of  genuine  repentance. 
An  unselfish  godly  sorrow  for  sin  is  shown  by  a  willingness 
to  suffer  jpereanaUy  for  sin.  In  Leviticus  26 :  41,  43,  the 
truly  penitent  are  described  as  ^^  accepting  the  punishment 
of  their  iniquity."  The  criminal  who  complains  of  punish- 
ment, or  resists  it,  or  endeavors  to  escape  from  it,  evinces  by 
Om  fact  that  he  cares  more  for  his  own  happiness  than  he 
does  for  the  evil  and  wickedness  of  his  act.  If  he  were  cer- 
tain of  not  being  punished,  he  would  repeat  his  transgres- 
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Rion.  There  is  of  conrse  no  genaine  sorrow  for  sin  in  endi 
a  temper.  If,  on  the  contrary,  a  wrong-doer  approves  of, 
and  accepts  the  punishment  denounced  i^iust  his  crime, 
and  Tolnntsi-il;  gives  himself  np  to  snffer  for  his  transgres- 
sion, he  fnrnishes  the  highest  proof  of  true  sorrow.  He 
does  not  malce  his  own  happiness  the  first  thing,  but  the 
maintenance  of  jnatice.  "Wlih  Angelo  (Measure  for  Meas- 
nre,  V,  i.),  lie  says: 

"  So  deep  stiokB  it  in  tnjr  penitent  liesrt, 
That  I  crave  deatli  more  willingly  thui  mensj  ; 
Tia  my  deserring,  and  I  do  entreftt  it." 

With  the  penitent  tliief,  he  says,  "  We  are  in  this  condem- 
nation justly,  for  we  receive  the  due  reward  of  our  deeds," 
Lnke  23  :  41,  "  No  one  can  deny,"  says  Domer  (Christian 
Doctrine,  I.  302),  "  that  true  penitence  includes  the  candid 
acknowledgment  of  actnal  desert  of  punishment,  and  that 
I  the  denial  of  this  desert  and  the  unwiUingness  to  suffer 
j  pnnishment  and  to  surrender  to  the  disgrace  of  jnstice,  is 
'  the  most  certain  proof  of  a  mere  semblance  of  penitence. 
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to  live.  This  vbb  tlie  motive  of  the  impeniteBt  Judae.' 
Bat  the  broken  luid  cootrite  lieart  is  willing  to  do  and  to 
Buffer  anything  that  wonld  really  satisfy  God's  holy  law. 
This  is  taoght  in  Fealm  51 :  16.  David  in  his  genuine 
sorrow  for  his  great  transgression  eays :  "  Thou  desii-eat  not 
sacrifice,  else  wonld  I  give  it."  lie  perceives  that  any  ex- 
piation which  he  could  make  for  his  sin  wonld  be  unequal 
to  what  justice  reqah'es;  but  this  does  not  render  him  any 
the  less  ready  to  make  it  if  he  could.  And  when  the  ti-ne 
penitent  perceives  tliat  another  competent  person,  Divinely 
^pointed,  has  performed  tliat  atoning  work  for  him  which 
he  is  unable  to  perform  for  himself,  he  welcomes  tlie  sub- 
stitntion  with  joy  and  gratitude.  Any  aversion,  therefore, 
to  Christ's  vicariooa  atonement,  erincce  that  there  is  a  de- 
fect in  the  supposed  sorrow  for  sin.  The  lust  of  self  is  in 
the  experience.  The  individual's  happiness  is  in  the  fore- 
ground, and  the  divine  holiness  is  in  the  background.  And 
the  positive  and  deliberate  rejection  of  Christ's  atonement, 
npon  the  same  principle,  is  absolnte  and  utter  impenitence. 
A  hostile  and  polemic  attitude  towards  the  blood  of  Cliiist 
as  stoning  for  human  guilt,  is  fatal  hardness  of  heart. 
Christ  refers  to  it  in  his  awful  words  to  the  Pharisees:  "If 
ye  believe  not  that  I  am  lie,  ye  shall  die  in  your  sins,"  John 
S :  24.  Impenitence  shows  itself  both  in  tmwillingness  to 
make  a  personal  atonement  for  sin,  and  to  trust  ia  a  vica- 
rious atonement  for  iL 

It  becomes  necessary  now,  to  consider  the  question : 
How  does  the  suffering  of   Christ   meet   tlie  Tequisitions 


'  Bokiide,  If  tha  *?b  of  lUiitj,  it  ipso  fikoto  proof  of  inHnbrntwion  vid  robdlion 
lowuda  Qod,  uid  iinpaiiitBaaa  in  iln.  Somta  (Phaeda,  61)  mnteiidt  that  to 
Ukemn'a  owa  hta,  ii  to  debvid  uid  diihoiior  tb*  Creator.  "The  gods,"  hg 
tty,  "  kre  OUT  goudiani,  uid  m  an  >  poacHion  of  Ihein.  If  one  of  yoot  own 
pmimUuiit,  Ml  ox  01  an  ia\  f oi  example,  took  the  llbettj  of  potting  himMlf  ost 
of  Um  w^  vhen  ;od  had  given  no  intimatiun  of  yoat  wiih  that  he  ahonld  dia. 
*<rald  joa  not  be  diipleaaad  with  him,  aod  froold  you  not  puiiiBh  him  if  jou 
BooldT"  It  wu  apon  tbis  new  of  aaioide,  tbat  the  lelf-muidarer  waa  denied 
bwiil  by  the  Ohnnh  in 
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involved  in  the  case  of  snbatitntion  of  penalty,  or  vicarionB 
atonement  ?  We  have  seen  that  Eoffering  is  the  inmost  ea- 
eence  of  an  atonement.  The  sacrificial  victim  mnst  ^oniza 
and  die.  Withoat  shedding  of  blood  there  ie  no  remission 
of  penalty.  Even  in  cases  where  physical  suffering  docs 
not  take  place,  a  snfFering  of  another  kind  does.  A  citizen, 
within  the  province  of  civil  law,  is  said  to  make  amends 
for  his  fault  when  he  pays  a  fine  and  safFers  a  loss  of 
money  ae  the  compensation  to  civO  jastice.  What,  then,  is 
snfFering  t 

Snffering  is  of  three  kinds:  1.  Calamity.  2.  Chastise- 
ment.    3.  Punishment,  or  penalty. 

1.  GcUamity  does  not  refer  to  ein  and  gnilt.  It  is  a  kind 
of  sntFering  that  befalls  man  by  the  providence  of  Grod  for 
other  reasons  than  disciplinary  or  jadicial.  Calamitons 
suffering,  however,  it  shonld  be  noticed,  occurs  only  in  a 
sinful  world.  Consequently  it  is  never  found  isolated,  and 
by  itself  alone.  It  is  associated  either  with  chastisement: 
as  when  a  calamity  falls  upon  a  child  of  Ood ;  or  with  pun- 
ishment :  as  when  it  falls  upon  the  impenitent  sinner. 
Calamity  is  therefore  rather  an  element  Jn  suffering,  than 
the  whole  of  the  suffering.  When,  for  illustration,  some 
of  the  Galilaeans  bad  been  cruelly  pnt  to  death  by  Herod 
(Lnke  13 : 1-6),  our  Lord  distinctly  told  those  who  informed 
him  of  this  fact,  that  tliese  Galilaeans  "  were  not  sinnere 
above  all  the  Galilaeans  because  they  suffered  such  things." 
They  were  sinners,  but  not  the  worst  of  sinners.  In  other 
words,  he  taught  them  that  the  wMa  of  this  suffering  was 
not  penal.  As  sinners,  they  deserved  to  suffer ;  and  some 
of  this  suffering  was  for  their  sins,  Bnt  as  they  were  not 
greater  sinners  than  other  Galilaeans,  they  did  not  deserve 
A  saSeriog  that  was  so  much  greater  than  that  of  the  Gali- 
laean  people  as  a  whole.  A  part  of  this  extraordinai;y  suf- 
fering, therefore,  was  calamity,  not  punishment.  As  such, 
it  had  no  reference  to  the  guilt  of  the  Galilaeans.  If  it  had, 
it  would  have  been  a  proof  that  they  "  were  BlDners  above 
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all  the^  Galila^me."  Onr  Lord  then  repeats  and  empha- 
sizes the  same  truth,  by  an  allasion  to  the  fall  of  the  tower 
in  Siloflin  upon  some  of  the  inliabitants  of  Jerusalem.  This 
ev'ent  did  not  prove  that  these  few  persons  were  smners 
^  above  all  men  that  dwelt  in  Jerusalem."  There  was 
therefore  a  calamitous  as  well  as  a  penal  element,  in  this 
fall  of  the  tower.  The  same  doctrine  is  tanght  by  the  ex- 
traordinary sufferings  of  the  patriarch  Job.  Job's  friends 
contended  that  these  were  aU  and  wTioUy  penal.  They  in- 
ferred that  Job  had  been  guilty  of  some  extraordinary  sin 
which  merited  this  extraordinary  punishment,  and  they  urged 
him  to  confess  it.  The  patriarch,  though  acknowledging 
himself  to  be  a  sinner,  and  deserving  to  suffer  for  sin  (Job 
42 :  5,  6),  was  not  conscious  of  any  such  extraordinary  act  of 
transgression  as  his  friends  supposed  he  must  have  commit- 
ted, and  cannot  understand  why  he  should  have  been  visited 
with  such  enormous  aiBictions.  Both  he  and  they  are  finally 
informed  by  Gk)d  himself,  out  of  the  whirlwind,  that  the 
extraardinarifiess  of  the  suffering  is  due  to  the  will  of  God ; 
that  it  is  of  the  nature  of  calamity,  not  of  penalty.  Jeho- 
valx  resolves  the  mystery  in  the  uncommon  treatment  of 
Job,  into  an  act  of  almighty  power  by  an  infinitely  wise  be- 
ing who  gives  no  reason  for  his  procedure  in  this  instance. 
Job,  Chapters  38-41.  Elihu,  the  youngest  of  the  speakers, 
seems  to  have  had  an  intimation  in  his  own  mind  that  this 
was  the  true  explanation  of  the  dark  problem.  "I  will  an- 
swer thee  that  Ood  is  greater  than  man.  Why  dost  thou 
strive  against  him  ?  For  he  giveth  not  account  of  any  of 
his  matters,"  Job  33  :  12,  13. 

2.  Tlie  second  species  of  suffering  is  chastisement.  This 
is  spoken  of  in  fleb.  12 :  6.  "  For  whom  the  Lord  loveth, 
he  chasteneth  (ircuZevei^  treats  like  a  child)."  Chastisement 
and  pnnishment  are*  distinguished  from  each  other  in  1 
Cor.  11 :  32,  "  When  we  are  judged,  we  are  chastened  of  the 
Lord,  that  we  should  not  be  condemned  with  the  world.^ 
The  purpose  of  chastisement  is  discipline  and  moral  im- 
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proveinent  The  reason  for  it  is  Dot  secret  and  unknown, 
as  in  the  case  of  calamity.  It  is  adapted  to  reform.  It  is 
administered  by  parental  affection,  not  by  judicial  severity. 
It  is  the  form  which  suffering  assumes  within  the  family. 
The  parent  does  not  cause  the  child  to  feel  pain  for  the 
satisfaction  of  justice,  but  for  personal  improvement.  The 
suffering  does  indeed  remind  the  child  of  his  guilt,  and  is 
suggestive  of  penalty,  but  it  is  not  itself  penal.  Family 
discipline  is  not  of  the  nature  of  I'etribution. 

Hence  analogies  drawn  from  the  family  do  not  apply  to 
the  civil  government,  and  still  less  to  the  Divine  govern- 
ment, when  guilt  and  retribution  are  the  subjects  under 
consideration.  Guilt  and  retribution  are  not  res  domi ; 
they,  are  not  family  affairs.  The  family  was  not  established 
for  the  purpose  of  punishing  criminals,  but  of  educating 
children.  Because  a  human  father  may  forgive  a  child, 
that  is,  may  forego  the  infliction  of  suffering  for  an  offence, 
without  any  satisfaction  being  rendered  for  him  by  a  sub- 
stitute, and  without  any  reference  to  the  claims  of  law,  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  state  can  do  this,  or  that  the  Su- 
preme Ruler  can.  Within  the  sphere  of  family  life,  there 
is  nothing  judicial  and  retributive.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
analogy  between  the  two  spheres.  There  can  be  no  legit- 
imate arguing  from  a  sphere  in  which  the  retributive  ele- 
ment is  altogether  excluded,  such  as  that  of  the  father  and 
the  child,  over  iuto  a  sphere  in  which  the  retribntive  is  the 
prime  element,  such  as  that  of  God  the  just  and  man  the 
guilty.  It  hfierdfiaaK  ii^  aXXo  yivo^.  A  parent  is  at  liberty, 
in  case  ho  judges  that  in  a  particular  instance  the  child  will 
be  morally  the  better  for  so  doing,  to  forego  chastisement 
altogether.  He  can  pass  by  the  transgression  without  in- 
flicting any  pain  at  all  upon  the  child.  But  the  magistrate 
has  no  right  to  do  this,  in  the  instance  of  crime  against  the 
state.  He  must  cause  each  and  every  transgression  to  re- 
ceive the  penalty  prescribed  by  the  statute.  Furtfaemioi'e, 
since  chastisement  has  no  reference  to  crime,  it  is  not 
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gradnated  by  jnstice  and  the  degree  of  the  offence,  bnt  by 
expediency  and  the  aim  to  reform.  Sometimes  a  small 
fault  in  a  child  may  be  chastised  with  a  severe  infliction, 
and  a  great  fault  with  a  mild  one.  The  object  not  being  to 
weigh  out  penalty  in  exact  proportion  to  crime,  but  to  dis- 
cipline and  reform  the  character,  the  amount  of  suffering 
inflicted  is  measured  by  this  aim  and  object.  A  very  slight 
offence,  if  there  is  a  tendency  frequently  to  repeat  it  on  the 
part  of  the  child,  may  require  a  heavy  chastisement,  so  that 
the  habit  may  be  broken  up.  And  on  the  other  hand,  a 
very  grave  offence  which  is  exceptional  in  its  nature,  and 
to  which  there  is  no  habitual  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
child,  may  be  best  managed  with  a  slight  infliction  of  pain, 
or  even  with  none  at  all.  A  rebuke  merely  may  be  better 
adapted  to  promote  the  reformation  of  the  offender.  All 
this  is  illustrated  in  Ood's  dealings  with  his  own  children. 
A  Christian  of  uncommon  excellence  to  human  view  some- 
times experiences  a  great  affliction,  while  one  of  less  de- 
voutness,  apparently,  is  only  slightly  afflicted,  or  perhaps 
not  at  all.  This  difference  is  not  caused  by  the  degree  of 
demerit  in  each  instance,  but  by  what  the  Divine  eye  sees 
to  be  required  in  each  case  in  order  to  the  best  develop* 
ment  of  character. 

Now  the  relation  of  a  believer  to  Gk)d,  is  like  that  of 
the  child  to  the  earthly  father.  Man  enters  into  God's 
heavenly  family  by  the  act  of  faith  in  Christ.  All  the 
suffering  that  befalls  him  in  this  sphere  is  therefore  of  the 
nature  of  chastisement,  not  of  punishment  or  retribution. 
It  is  not  intrinsically  endless  and  hopeless,  as  Divine  retribu- 
tion is.  ^^  I  will  visit  their  transgression  with  the  rod ;  nev- 
ertheless my  loving  kindness  I  will  not  utterly  take  from 
him."  ^'  He  will  not  always  chide ;  neither  will  he  keep 
his  anger  f  orever."  Ps.  89  :  81-34 ;  108 :  9  ;  Jer.  10  :  24. 
The  penalty  due  to  the  believer's  sin  has  been  endured  for 
him  by  his  Bedeemer,  and  therefore  there  is  no  need  of  his 
enduring  it.  Justice  does  not  exact  penalty  twice  over. 
Vol.  n.— 27 
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Couseqaently,  vbenever  tlie  believer  snfFers  pain  from  any 
cause  or  source  wliatever,  he  is  not  GufFerlag  retributive 
punishment  for  purposes  of  law  and  justice,  but  corrective 
chastisement  for  purposes  of  self-discipline  and  spiritual  im- 
provement :  ^1 T^  trviJ^pov,  Heb.  12 :  10.  This  suffering, 
though  for  the  present  moment  not  joyous  but  grievous, 
yet  after  it  has  been  sabmissively  endured,  works  out  the 
peaceable  fruit  of  righteousness,  Heb.  12 :  11.  Even  death 
itself,  which  is  the  climax  of  suffering,  it  not  penal  for  % 
believer.  Its  sting,  that  is,  its  retributive  quality,  is  ex- 
tracted, 1  Cor.  15:  65, 56.  Suffering  is  penal  when  it  is  in- 
tended and  felt  to  be  such  ;  and  ia  chastisement  when  it  is 
not  so  intended  and  felt.  God  intends  a  benefit,  not  a 
pnnishment,  when  be  causes  a  believer  in  Christ  to  suffer 
the  pains  of  dissolution ;  and  the  believer  so  understands  it. 
He  feels  that  it  is  fatherly  discipline.  "When  a  penitent  be- 
liever dies,  God  supports  and  comforts  the  departing  soul ; 
but  when  an  impenitent  unbeliever  dies,  the  sonl  is  left  to 
itself  without  support  and  comfort  from  God.  The  tran- 
qni]lizing  presence  of  God  converts  death  into  chastise- 
ment ;  the  absence  of  such  a  presence  makes  it  penalty. 

The  relation  of  a  rebellious  and  nnbelieving  man  to  God 
is  like  that  of  a  rebellions  citizen  to  the  state.  All  that 
ench  a  citizen  can  expect  from  the  government  under  which 
he  lives  is  justice,  the  due  reward  of  his  disobedience.  The 
state  is  not  the  family,  and  what  is  peculiar  to  the  one  is 
not  to  the  other.  The  disobedient  citizen  cannot  expect 
from  the  magistrate,  the  patient  forbearance,  and  affection- 
ate tuition  which  the  disobedient  child  meets  witli  from  a 
parent  with  a  view  to  his  discipline  and  moral  improvement. 
The  citizen  is  entitled  only  to  justice,  and  if  he  gets  it  in 
the  form  of  the  righteons  punishment  of  his  crime  he  most 
be  (lilent.  No  man  may  complain  of  justice,  or  quarrel  with 
it.  To  do  so  is  an  absurdity,  as  well  as  a  fanlt.  By  crea- 
tion, man  was  within  the  circle  both  of  the  Divine  govern- 
ment and  the  Divine  family.     Holy  Adam  was  at  once  a 
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subject  and  a  child.  Bj  apostasy  and  rebellion,  he  threw 
liiinself  out  of  the  circle  of  God's  family,  bat  not  oat  of  the 
circle  of  God's  goyemment.  Sinful  man  is  invited  and  even 
commanded  to  re-enter  the  Divine  family,  when  he  is  in- 
Tited  and  commanded  to  believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
for  the  remission  of  his  sins.  But  so  long  as  he  is  an  an- ' 
believer,  he  has  not  re-entered  it,  and  is  not  an  affectionate 
or  "  dear"  cliild  of  God.  The  phraseology  in  Jer.  81 :  20, 
Ephraim  is  "  my  dear  son ; "  in  Eph.  5:1,"  Be  ye  fol- 
lowers of  God  as  dear  children ; "  in  Bom.  8  :  16,  17,  "  The 
Spirit  itself  beareth  witness  with  our  spirit  that  we  are  the 
children  of  God,  and  if  children,  then  heirs ; "  in  Gal.  3  : 
26,  "Te  are  the  children  of  Grod  by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus; " 
and  in  Matt  5:9,"  The  peacemakers  shall  be  called  the 
children  of  Gk>d  "—this  and  the  like  phraseology  is  not  ap- 
plicable to  men  indiscriminately,  but  only  to  believers.  The 
childhood  and  the  fatherhood  in  this  case  is  special,  because 
it  is  fonnded  in  redemption. 

There  is  a  providefitial  fatherhood  and  childhood,  spoken 
of  in  scripture,  which  is  not  sufScient  to  constitute  fallen 
man  a  member  of  God's  hea/venly  family.  In  Acts  17 :  28, 
all  men  are  called  the  "  offspring  "  of  Gt>d ;  and  in  Malaclii 
2  :  10,  the  question  is  asked, "  Have  we  not  all  one  father  ? " 
This  providential  fatherhood  and  childhood  is  founded  in 
creation.  This  is  proved  by  a  second  question  in  Malachi 
2 :  10,  which  follows  the  one  already  cited  and  explains  it : 
"  Hath  not  one  God  created  us  ? "  And  in  Acts  17 :  26,  the 
reason  given  why  all  nations  are  the  offspring  of  God  ie, 
that  they  are  "made  of  one  blood"  by  their  Creator. 
Creation  is  a  kind  of  paternity.  In  Job  88  :  28,  29,  this  is 
extended  even  to  the  inanimate  creation.  "  Hath  the  rain 
a  father !  or  who  hath  begotten  the  drops  of  the  dew ! 
Out  of  whose  womb  came  the  ice  ?  And  the  hoary  frost  of 
heaven,  who  hath  gendered  it  ? "  In  Deut.  2  :  27,  idola- 
trous Israel  is  represented  as  "  saying  to  a  stock.  Thou  art 
mj  father :  and  to  a  stone.  Thou  hast  brought  me  forth." 
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In  acknowledging  a  false  Grod  to  be  their  maker,  they  ac- 
knowledged him  to  be  their  providential  father.  In  accord- 
ance with  this,  God  says  to  a  wicked  generation  ^^  whose 
spot  is  not  the  spot  of  his  children,"  who  are  not  "dear" 
children  in  the  special  sense, "  Do  ye  thns  requite  the  Lord, 
O  foolish  people  and  unwise  ?  Is  not  he  thy  father  that 
bought  thee?  Hath  he  not  made  thee,  and  established 
thee  ? "  Deut.  32  :  6.  Our  Lord  (Matt.  7 :  11)  teaches  that 
"  evil "  men  have  a  "  father  in  heaven,"  and  explains  this 
fatherhood  by  Ood's  readiness  to  bestow  "good  things"  in 
his  general  providence.  This  association  of  paternity  with 
creation  and  providence  is  found  also  in  secular  literature. 
Plato  (Timaeus,  9)  says  that  "  to  discover  the  creator  and 
father  of  this  universe  is  indeed  difficult."  Horace  (Car- 
minum  I.  12)  speaks  of  "  the  Father  of  all,  who  governs 
the  affairs  of  men  and  gods."  Creation,  together  with 
providence  and  government  which  are  necessarily  associated 
with  creation,  is  a  solid  basis  for  this  kind  of  paternity.  It 
implies  benevolent  care  and  kindness  towards  its  objects, 
and  these  are  paternal  qualities.  God's  providential  and 
governmental  goodness  towards  all  his  rational  creatures  is 
often  referred  to  in  Scripture.  Matt.  6  :  45,  "  Your  Father 
which  is  in  heaven  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and 
the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  upon  the  just  and  the  unjust.'' 
Acts  14  :  17,  "  He  left  not  himself  without  witness,  in  that 
he  did  good,  and  gave  us  rain  from  heaven  and  fruitful  sea- 
sons, filling  our  hearts  with  food  and  gladness." 

The  fact,  then,  that  God  creates  man  after  his  own  image 
a  rational  and  immortal  being,  that  he  continually  upholds 
him  and  extends  to  him  the  blessings  of  a  kind  and  watch- 
ful providence,  and  still  more  that  he  compassionates  him 
in  his  sinful  and  guilty  condition,  and  provides  for  him 
a  way  of  salvation — all  this  justifies  the  use  of  the  term 
"  father"  in  reference  to  God,  and  the  term  "  child  "  in  ref- 
erence to  man.  But  the  fatherhood  and  childhood,  in  this 
case,  are  different  from  those  of  redemption  and  adoption. 
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The  former  may  exist  without  the  latter.  God  as  the  uni- 
versal Parent,  while  showing  providential  benevolence  and 
kindness  to  an  impenitent  sinner,  ^^  filling  his  month  with 
food  and  gladness "  all  the  days  of  his  earthly  existence, 
may  finally  punish  him  forever  for  his  ungrateful  abuse 
of  paternal  goodness,  for  his  transgression  of  moral  law, 
and  especially  for  his  rejection  of  the  offer  of  forgiveness 
in  Christ.  And  this  lost  man  is  still,  even  in  his  lost  con- 
dition, one  of  God's  "  offspring.''  Abraham,  speaking  in 
the  place  of  God,  calls  Dives  in  hell  a  child  of  the  universal 
Parent.  "  Son,  i*emember  that  thou  in  tliy  lifetime  receiv- 
edst  thy  good  things,"  Luke  16  :  25.  And  Dives  recognizes 
the  relationship,  when  he  says,  ^^  Father  Abraham,  have 
mercy  on  me,"  Luke  16 :  24.  The  providential  fatherhood 
of  God  is  thus  shown  to  be  consistent  with  the  punishment 
of  a  rebellious  son.  It  is  also  consistent  with  the  refusal  to 
abate  the  merited  punishment.  Dives  asks  for  a  drop  of 
water  to  cool  his  tongue,  and  is  refused.  Dives  was  an 
impemtent  man.  He  did  not  confess  his  sin,  or  implore 
its  forgiveness.  He  only  asked  for  deliverance  from  suf- 
fering. He  lacked  the  spirit  of  the  prodigal  son,  and  of  the 
penitent  thief.  He  did  not  say,  ^^  Father,  I  have  sinned, 
and  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  thy  son,  make  me  as 
one  of  thy  hired  servants.  I  am  in  this  condemnation 
justly.    I  am  receiving  the  due  reward  of  my  deeds." 

The  universal  fatherhood  and  childhood  may  exist  with- 
out the  special ;  but  not  the  special  without  the  universal. 
There  may  be  creation,  providence  and  government,  with- 
out redemption ;  but  not  redemption  without  the  former. 
A  man  may  experience  all  the  blessings  of  God's  general 
paternity  without  those  of  his  special ;  but  not  the  blessings 
of  God's  special  fatherhood  without  those  of  his  general. 
Christ  speaks  of  those  who  are  not  God's  children  in  the 
special  sense,  when  he  says,  in  reply  to  the  assertion  of  the 
Jews,  "We  have  one  Father,  even  God,"  "If  God  were 
your  Father,  ye  would  love  me.    Te  are  of  your  father,  the 
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devil,"  John  8 :  41-44.  St.  John  refers  to  the  Bame  clasB  in 
ttie  words,  "  In  this  the  children  of  God  are  manifeet,  and 
the  childrea  of  the  devil,"  1  John  3  :  10. 

When  mea  nnirersally  are  commanded  to  say  "  Our 
Father  which  art  in  heaven,"  the;  are  commanded  to  do  bo 
with  the  heart,  not  with  the  lips  merely.  They  have  no 
permisBion  to  employ  the  terms  of  the  family  from  the  po- 
sition of  a  rebel.  Says  Clirist,  "Why  call  ye  me  Lord, 
Lord,  and  do  not  the  things  which  I  say  ?  "  Luke  6 :  46.  In 
like  manner  God  says,  "A  son  honoreth  bis  father:  If  I  be 
a  father,  where  is  mine  honor ! "  Malachi  1 :  3.  The  fact 
of  the  providential  fatherhood,  as  previously  remarked,  is 
not  snfBcient  to  constitnte  yo^^  men  members  of  God's 
lieavenly  family.  Unfallen  man  was  a  member  of  the 
heavenly  family  merely  by  the  fatherhood  of  creation  and 
providence ;  but  after  his  i-ebellion  and  apostasy  this  ceased 
to  be  the  case.  Redemption  was  needed  in  order  to  restore 
him  to  membership.  The  whole  human  family  are  not 
now  God's  heavenly  family.  Only  a  part  of  it  are  the  dear 
children  of  Gx)d.  Those  only  are  members  of  God's  fam- 
ily who  are  members  of  Christ,  "of  whom  the  wliole  fam- 
ily in  heaven  and  earth  [the  church  above  and  below]  is 
named,"  Eph.  8 :  15.  All  others  "  are  bastards,  and  not 
sons,"  Heb.  12:8.' 

3.  The  third  species  of  snfEering  is  ^nisAment.  This  is 
pain  inflicted  because  of  guilt.  The  intention  of  it  is  the 
satisfaction  of  justice.  Retributive  justice  is  expressed  in 
the  saying,  "  An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth." 
This  is  the  lex  talionis,  or  law  of  requital.'  Our  Lord,  in 
the  Sermon  on  the  Honnt,  did  not  abolish  this  law,  but 
placed  its  execution  upon  the  proper  basis.  "  That  which 
was  addressed  to  the  judges,"  says  Calvin  (Henry's  Life,  I. 
287),  "  private  individuals  applied  to  tltemselves,  and  it  was 
this  abuse  which  our  Lord  Jesus   Christ  would  correct" 
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The  private  person  may  not  pnt  out  the  eye  of  hiin  who  has 
pnt  out  an  eye,  bnt  the  government  may.  itetribution  is  not 
the  function  of  the  individnal.  It  belongs  to  God,  and  to 
the  government,  which  is  ordained  of  God.  ^^  Dearly  bel- 
ieved, avenge  not  yourselves ;  for  it  is  written,  Yengeance  is 
mine,  I  will  repay,  saitli  the  Lord,"  Som.  12 :  19.  This  re- 
tributive function  is  delegated  by  God  to  the  magistrate ; 
^^for  he  is  the  minister  of  God,  an  avenger  to  execute 
wrath  upon  him  that  doeth  evil,"  Eom.  13 : 4.  When  the 
private  individual  takes  the  lex  talionis  into  his  own  hands, 
it  is  revenge.  Christ  forbade  this.  When  God  or  the 
government  administers  it,  it  is  vengeance.  Christ  did  not 
forbid  this.  The  former  is  selfish  and  wrong ;  tlie  latter 
is  dispassionate  and  right 

That  particular  amount  and  kind  of  suffering  which  is 
required  by  the  law  of  requital  is  punishment.  Its  primary 
aim  is  the  satisfaction  of  justice,  not  utility  to  the  criminal. 
The  criminal  is  sacrificed  to  justice.  His  private  interest 
is  subservient  to  that  of  law  and  government,  because  the 
latter  is  of  more  importance  than  the  former.  Even  if  he 
derives  no  personal  benefit  from  the  retribution  which  he 
experiences,  the  one  sufficient  reason  for  it  still  holds  good, 
namely,  that  he  has  voluntarily  transgressed  and  deserves 
to  suffer  for  it.  Both  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  the 
suffering  must  be  considered,  in  order  to  penalty,  {a)  In 
the  first  place,  tlie  amount  of  the  suffering  nmst  be  pro- 
jKniionate  to  the  offence.  To  take  human  life  for  a  petty 
larceny  would  be  unjust.  To  take  money  as  an  offset  for 
murder  would  be  unjust,  (b)  In  the  second  place,  suffering 
must  be  intended  as  penal  snd  felt  to  be  penal,  in  order  to 
be  penal.  It  must  have  this  retributive  quality.  Two  men 
might  suffer  from  God  precisely  the  same  amount  of  suf- 
fering, and  in  one  case  it  might  be  retribution,  and  in  the 
other  chastisement,  because  in  the  one  case  his  intention 
was  the  satisfaction  of  law,  in  the  other  the  correction  of 
his  child.    Physical  death  in  the  case  of  a  wicked  man  is 
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penal  evil,  becanse  it  is  doeig^ed  as  a  pnnisbment  on  tlie 
part  of  God,  and  is  felt  to  be  sncli  by  tbe  man.  God  grsnte 
no  comfort  to  the  wicked  in  bis  deatb ;  tbe  sting  is  not 
extracted,  and  deatb  is  remoraflfal  and  punitive.  Bnt  tbe 
very  same  event  of  death,  and  the  same  snfferiiig  in 
amount,  is  chastisement  and  not  paniehmeat  for  a  believer, 
because  it  is  accompanied  with  inward  strength  fiom  God 
to  endnre  it,  and  is  known  to  be  the  means  of  entrance  into 
heaven. 

The  sufferings  of  Obriat  tbe  mediator  were  vicariously 
penal,  or  (Uoning,  becanse  the  intention,  both  on  tbo  part 
of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  was  that  they  should  satisfy 
justice  for  tbe  sin  of  man.  They  were  not  calamity,  for 
their  object  ia  known.  Tbe  reason  for  ealamitoas  anffering 
ia  secret  And  they  were  not  disciplinary,  because  Ohrist 
having  no  sin  coold  not  pass  throng  a  process  of  progres- 
sive sanctification.  Scriptnre  plainly  teaches  that  onr  Lord's 
sufferings  were  vicariously  retributive ;  that  is,  that  tbey 
were  endured  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  justice  in  the 
place  of  tbe  actual  transgressor.  1  Pet.  3 :  18,  "  Christ  bath 
once  suffered  for  sins,  the  just  for  the  unjust."  Gal.  3 :  13, 
*'  Ohrist  was  made  a  curse  for  us."  Isa.  58 : 5,  *'  Immannel 
was  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  and  bruised  for  onr 
iniquities."  Kom.  4 :  25,  "  Jesus  otir  Lord  was  delivered 
for  our  offences."  2  Oor.  5  :  21,  "  He  bath  made  him  to  be 
sin  [a  sin-offering]  for  us,  who  knew  no  sin."  1  John  2 : 2, 
"  He  is  tbe  propitiation  for  our  sins."  John  1 :  29, "  Behold 
the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world." 
Bom.  8 :  32,  "  He  spared  not  bis  own  Son,  bnt  delivered 
bim  up  for  ns  all."  With  this,  compare  3  Pet,  2:4,  "  He 
spared  not  the  angels  that  sinned,  but  cast  them  down  to 
hell."  Penalty  in  the  case  of  Christ  was  vicarious;  in  that 
of  the  fallen  augels  was  personal. 

Tbe  penal  and  atoning  sufferings  of  Christ  were  twofold : 
(o)  Ordinary.  (J)  Extraordinary.  Tbe  first  came  npon 
bim  by  virtue  of  his  human  nature.    He  hungered,  thirsted. 


was  weaiy  in  body,  was  Bad  and  griered  in  mind,  hj  the 
operation  of  the  natural  laws  of  matter  and  mind.  All  that 
Christ  endnred  by  virtae  of  his  being  bom  of  a  woman, 
being  made  onder  the  law,  living  a  human  life,  and  dying  a 
violent  death,  belongs  to  this  class.  The  extraordinary  sof- 
ferings  in  Ohriefs  experience  came  opon  him  by  virtne  of 
ft  positive  act  and  infliction  on  the  part  of  Qod.  To  these 
belong,  also,  all  those  temptations  by  Satan  which  exceeded 
in  their  force  the  common  temptatioua  incident  to  or- 
dinary hnmaa  life.  Through  these  Christ  was  cansed  to 
suffer  more  severely  than  any  of  his  disciples  have.  And 
that  this  was  an  intentional  and  preconceived  inQiction  on 
the  part  of  God,  for  the  purpose  of  causuig  the  sinner's  snb- 
stitute  to  endure  a  judicial  suffering,  is  proved  by  the  state- 
ment that  "  Jesns  was  led  up  of  the  Spirit  into  the  wilder- 
ness, to  be  tempted  of  the  devil,"  Matt,  i :  1.  These  severe 
temptatioDs  from  Satan  occurred  more  than  once.  "  The 
devil  departed  from  him  for  a  season,"  Luke  4 :  13.  But 
still  more  extraordinary  was  that  suffering  which  was  caused 
in  the  soul  of  Christ  by  the  immediate  agency  of  God,  in 
the  garden  .and  on  the  cross.  That  agony  which  forced 
the  blood  through  the  pores  of  the  skin,  and  wrung  from 
the  patient  and  mighty  heart  of  the  God-man  the  cry,  "My 
God,  why  hast  thon  forsaken  me!"  cannot  be  explained  by 
the  operation  of  natural  laws.  There  was  positive  desertion 
and  infliction,  on  the  part  of  God.  The  haman  nature  was 
forsaken,  as  the  words  of  Christ  imply.  That  support  and 
comfort  which  the  humanity  had  enjoyed,  in  greater  or  lesa 
decree,  during  the  life  of  the  God-man  npoa  earth,  was 
now  withdrawn  utterly  and  entirely.  One  consequence  of 
this  was,  that  the  physical  suffering  involved  in  the  craci- 
fixioo  was  unmitigated.  Christ  had  no  such  support  as  his 
confessors  have  always  had  in  the  hour  of  martyrdom.  But 
this  was  the  least  severe  part  of  Christ's  extraordinary  suf* 
faring.  The  pain  from  the  death  of  crucifixion  was  physi- 
cal only.     There  was  over  and  above  this  a  mental  distress 
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that  was  far  greater.  This  is  indicated  in  the  terms  em- 
ployed to  describe  the  spiritual  condition  of  Christ's  soni, 
in  the  so-called  ^^ agony"  in  the  garden.  ^^  He  began  to  be 
sore  amazed,  and  to  be  very  heavy,  and  saith  nnto  them, 
My  sonl  is  exceeding  sorrowfnl  unto  death,"  Mark.  14 :  33, 
34.  The  words  inAafi^Ar^ai  and  oUSvifkovelv  imply  a  species 
of  mental  distress  that  stuns  and  bewilders.  This  mental 
suffering  cannot  be  explained  upon  ordinary  psychological 
principles,  but  must  be  referred  to  a  positive  act  of  God. 
Christ  was  sinless  and  perfect.  His  inward  distress  did  not 
result  from  the  workings  of  a  guilty  conscience.  The  agony 
in  the  garden  and  on  the  cross  was  not  that  of  remorse ; 
though  it  was  equal  to  it.  Neither  was  it  the  agony  of  de- 
spair ;  though  it  was  equal  to  it.' 

The  positive  agency  of  God,  in  causing  a  particular  kind 
of  suffering  to  befall  the  Mediator  which  could  not  have  be- 
fallen him  by  the  operation  of  natural  causes,  is  spoken  of 

>  Ohrifit  feit  that  he  was  fonaken  of  Gk>d,  but  not,  like  a  despairing  penoo, 
that  he  waa  eternally  forsaken.  The  desertion  was  only  temporary.  The  com- 
forting presence  of  God  returns  to  Christ,  as  is  indicated  in  the  statement  of 
Lnke  (% :  46)  that  "  Jesus  cried  with  a  loud  yoice,  saying,  Father,  into  thy 
hands  I  commend  my  spirit.**  Again,  the  agony  of  Christ  was  not  despair,  be- 
came in  this  very  cry  he  says,  **  My  God.**  A  despairing  man  or  angel  woold 
say,  "  0  God ;  **  and  would  not  expostulate,  saying,  "  Why  hast  thou  fonaken 
me  ?  **  Again,  Christ  did  not  experience  despair,  beoanse  he  knew  that  the  union 
between  the  divine  and  human  natures  was  indissoluble.  He  also  knew  that 
the  covenant  of  redemption  between  him  and  the  Father  could  not  fslL  His 
distress  did  not  relate  to  either  of  these  two  particulars.  It  arose :  (a)  From 
his  view  of  the  nature  of  the  curse  upon  sin  which  he  had  vicariously  come  under ; 
(&)  Because  the  comforting  influences  from  the  union  of  the  divine  with  the 
human  nature  were  temporarily  restrained ;  {c)  From  temporary  desertion  of 
God ;  (cf)  From  positive  infliction  when  the  *  *  sword  was  awakened  **  against  him. 
Owen:  Third  Saoramsntal  Discourse.  The  words,  **  Why  hast  thou  forsaken 
me  ?  "  express  wwider^  not  ignorance,  or  unbelief,  or  complaint.  Christ  well 
knew  vHiy  he  was  deserted  at  this  hour,  had  perfect  faith  and  confidence  in  his 
Father,  and  was  entirely  submissive  to  his  wilL  But  he  waa  amazed  vadipara- 
lyzed  at  the  immensity  of  the  agony.  **  Why,**  is  not  interrogative,  but  exclama- 
tory. The  words  are  equivalent  to :  **  How  thou  hast  forsaken  me !  **  This  is 
Hugh  St.  Victor's  explanation.  See  Hooker,  V.  xlviii  When  a  Christiaa  ex- 
claims, "  Why  am  I  so  unbelieving  and  sinful  t  **  it  is  only  another  way  of  say- 
ing, "  How  unbelieving  and  sinful  I  am !  **  He  is  not  asking  for  information. 
He  well  knows  tho  reason  why. 
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in  Isa.  53 :  5,  6,  10.  ^^  He  was  wounded  for  onr  transgres- 
eionSy  he  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities.  The  Lord  hath 
laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all.  It  pleased  the  Lord  to 
bruise  him."  And  again  in  Zechariah  13 : 7,  ^^  Awake,  O 
sword,  against  my  shepherd,  and  against  the  man  that  is 
my  fellow,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts ;  smite  the  shepherd." 
This  language  teaches,  that  the  incarnate  second  person  of 
the  Trinity  received  upon  himself  a  stroke  inflicted  by  the 
positive  act  of  another  diviue  person.  The  Son  of  God  was 
bruised,  wounded,  and  smitten  by  God  the  Father,  as  the 
ofiBicer  and  agent  of  Divine  justice,  and  the  effects  of  it  ap- 
pear in  that  extraordinary  mental  distress  which  the  Medi- 
ator exhibited,  particularly  during  the  last  hours  of  his 
earthly  life.  '^  While  he  was  buffeted,  scourged,  and 
nailed  to  the  cross,  we  hear  nothing  from  him ;  but  like  a 
lamb  before  the  shearers,  he  was  dumb.  But  when  God 
reached  forth  his  hand,  and  darted  his  immediate  rebukes 
into  his  very  soul  and  spirit,  then  he  cries  out.  My  God,  my 
God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  1 "  ^ 

The  nature  of  this  suffering  is  inexplicable,  because  it  has 
no  parallel  in  human  consciousness.  The  other  forms  of 
Ohrisf  8  suffering  are  intelligible,  because  they  were  like 
those  of  men.  Thirst,  hunger,  weariness,  grief  at  the 
death  of  a  friend,  were  the  same  in  Christ  that  they  are  in 
us.  But  that  strange  and  uniqiie  experience  which  uttered 
itself  in  the  cry,  ^^  My  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ? " 
belongs  to  the  consciousness  of  the  God-man.  Only  he 
who  occupied  the  actual  position  of  the  sinner's  substitute 
can  experience  such  a  judicial  stroke  from  eternal  justice, 
and  only  he  can  know  the  pecuUarity  of  the  suffering  which 
it  produces.  Suffering  is  a  form  of  consciousness,  and  con- 
sciousness can  be  known  only  by  the  possessor  of  it. 

There  are  some  particalarB  respecting  this  positive  inflic- 
tion  upon  the  Mediator  which  must  be  carefully  noted.     1. 

^ .  -  -     —    -  —  -  -    —  -  ' 

*  Sooth :  Sermon  on  MewUJi's  Safiering.    Bdwardi :  BsoeUenoy  of  Ohrist 
Worki,  lY.  189. 
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Though  the  Father  "  smote,"  "  wonnded,"  and  "  brnieed  ** 
the  Sou,  he  felt  no  sTnotional  aoger  towards  the  person  of 
the  Son.  The  emotional  wrath  of  GKkI  is  revealed  only 
against  personal  nnrighteonaness,  and  Christ  was  holy, 
harmlees,  nndefiled,  and  separate  from  sinners.  The  Father 
smote  his  "  beloved  Son,  in  whom  he  was  well  pleased," 
Matt.  3 :  17.  At  the  very  instant  when  the  Father  forsook 
the  Son,  he  loved  him  emotionally  and  persoaaUy  with  the 
eame  infinite  affection  with  which  he  had  loved  him  "  be- 
fore the  world  was."  When  it  is  said  that  Christ  experi- 
enced the  "  wrath  of  6od,"  the  meaning  is,  that  he  experi- 
enced a  judicial  suffering  cansed  by  Ood.  The  "wrath''  o£ 
God  in  this  instance  is  not  a  divine  emotion,  bat  a  divine 
act  by  which  God  the  Father  cansed  pain  in  Jesos  Christ 
for  a  particular  purpose.  This  purpose  is  judicial  and  penal, 
and  therefore  the  act  may  be  called  an  act  of  wrath.  "  Ira 
dei  est  voluntas  puniendi."  Anselm  :  Cur  deus  homo,  L  6. 
In  Bom.  13  :  4,  the  inffiction  of  suffering  by  the  magistrate 
upon  the  criminal  is  denominated  an  act  of  "  wrath."  "  He 
is  the  minister  of  wrath."  But  the  magistrate  has  no  emo- 
tional anger  towards  the  criminal.  God  the  Father  could 
love  the  Son,  therefore,  at  the  very  instant  when  he  visited 
Iiim  with  this  punitive  act  His  emotion  might  be  love, 
while  his  act  was  wrath.  Nay,  his  love  might  be  drawn 
forth  hy  this  very  williugness  of  the  Son  to  suffer  vicariously 
for  the  salvation  of  man.  "  We  do  not  admit,"  says  Calvin 
(Inst.,  II.  xvi.  11), "  that  God  was  ever  hostile  or  [emotion- 
ally] angry  with  him.  For  how  could  he  be  angry  with  hia 
beloved  Son  in  whom  his  sonl  delisted!  or  how  conld 
Christ  by  his  intercession  appease  the  Father  for  others,  if 
the  Father  were  incensed  against  himt  Bnt  we  affirm  that 
he  SQstained  the  weight  of  the  dirino  severity  ;  since  being 
smitten  and  afflicted  of  God,  he  experienced  from  God  all  the 
tokeru  of  wrath  and  vengeance."  Says  Witsios  (Covenants, 
II.  vi  38), "  To  be  the  beloved  Son  of  God,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  Boffer  the  wrath  of  Giod,  are  not  such  contrary  tbingB 
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as  that  thej  cannot  stand  together.  For,  as  Son,  as  the  Holy 
One,  while  obeying  the  Father  in  all  things,  he  was  always 
the  beloved ;  and  indeed  most  of  all  when  obedient  to  the 
death  of  the  cross ;  for  that  was  so  pleasing  to  the  Father 
that  on  account  of  it  he  raised  him  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
exaltation,  Phil.  2:9;  though  as  charged  with  our  sins  he 
felt  the  wrath  of  God  burning  not  against  himself,  but 
against  our  sins  which  he  took  upon  himself." 

2.  Secondly,  the  Son  of  God  understands  the  judicial  in- 
fliction which  he  undergoes,  in  this  sense.  God  the  Son 
knows  that  the  blow  which  he  experiences  from  God  the 
Father  is  not  for  sin  which  he  has  himself  committed.  The 
transaction  between  the  two  Divine  persons  is  of  tlie  natui*e 
of  a  covenant  between  them.  The  Son  agrees  to  submit 
liis  person,  incarnate,  to  a  penal  infliction  that  is  required 
by  the  attribute  of  justice.  But  this- attribute  is  as  much 
an  attribute  of  the  Son  as  it  is  of  the  Father.  The  second 
trinitarian  person  is  as  much  concerned  for  the  maintenance 
of  law  as  is  the  flrst  The  Son  of  God  is  not  seized  an  un- 
willing victim,  and  offered  to  justice  by  the  Father.  The 
Son  himself  is  willing  and  desires  to  suffer.  ^^I  have,"  he 
says,  ^^  a  baptism  to  be  baptized  with,  and  how  am  I  strait- 
ened till  it  be  accomplished,"  Luke  12  :  50.  This  explains 
the  fact  that  Christ  everywhere  represents  himself  as  vol- 
untarily giving  up  his  life.  ^'  Ko  man  taketh  my  life  from 
me,  I  lay  it  down  of  myself,"  John  10 :  18.  In  some  in- 
stances he  employs  his  miraculous  power  to  prevent  his  life 
from  being  taken,  because  ^'  his  hour  was  not  yet  come." 
But  when  the  hour  had  come,  though  in  the  full  conscious- 
ness that  "  twelve  legions  of  angels "  were  at  his  com- 
mand, he  suffers  himself  to  be  seized  by  a  handful  of  men, 
to  be  bound,  and  to  be  nailed  to  a  cross.  So  far  as  the 
feature  of  mere  voluntariness  is  concerned,  no  suicide  was 
ever  more  voluntary  in  the  manner  of  his  death  than  was 
Jesus  Christ. 

A  distinction  is  made  between  Christ's  active  and  pas- 
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sive  obedience.'  The  latter  denoteB  Chriet's  enfferinge  of 
every  kind ;  the  sum-total  of  the  sorrow  and  pain  which 
he  endnred  in  his  estate  of  humilistion.  The  term  "  pas- 
sive" is  used  etymologicallj.  His  Bnffering  is  denominated 
"  obedience,"  becanae  it  came  by  reason  of  hia  enbrniBsion 
to  the  conditions  tinder  which  he  volnntarily  placed  himself, 
when  he  consented  to  be  the  sinner's  substitute.  He  vicari- 
onsly  submitted  to  the  sentence,  "  The  soul  that  sinneth,  it 
shall  die,"  and  was  "  obedient  nnto  death,"  Pliil.  2  : 8. 

Christ'a  passive,  or  suffering  obedience  is  not  to  be  con- 
fined to  what  he  experienced  in  the  garden  and  on  the  cross. 
This  suffering  was  the  culmination  of  his  piacular  sorrow, 
bat  not  the  whole  of  it.  Everything  in  his  human  and 
earthly  career  that  was  distressing  belongs  to  his  passive 
obedienca  It  is  a  trne  remark  of  Edwards,  that  the  blood 
of  Christ's  circumcision  was  as  really  a  part  of  his  vicarious 
atonement,  as  the  blood  that  flowed  from  his  pierced  side. 
And  not  only  his  suffering  proper,  but  his  humiliation,  also, 
was  expiatory ;  because  this  was  a  kind  of  suffering.  Says 
Edwards  (Redemption,  H.  i.  S),  "  The  satisfaction  or  pro- 
pitiation of  Chriat  consists  either  in  hia  suffering  evil,  or 
his  being  subject  to  abasement  Thus  Christ  made  satis- 
faction for  sin,  by  continuing  under  the  power  of  death 
while  he  lay  buried  in  the  grave,  though  neither  hia  body 
nor  Boul  properly  endured  any  suffering  after  he  was  dead. 
Whatever  Christ  was  subject  to  that  was  the  judicial  frait 
of  sin,  had  the  nature  of  satisfaction  for  sin.  But  not  only 
proper  suffering,  but  all  abasement  and  depression  of  the 
state  and  circumstances  of  mankind  [human  nature]  be- 
low its  primitive  honor  and  dignity,  such  as  his  body  re- 
maining nnder  death,  and  body  and  soul  remaining  sep- 
arate, and  other  things  that  might  be  mentioned,  are  the 
judicial  fmits  of  sin." 

Christ's  active  obedience  is  his  perfect  performance  of 

'Phillppl:  Dec  thatige  Oeliormn  Chiiati. 
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the  reqairementa  of  the  moral  law.  He  obeyed  this  law  io 
heart,  aad  in  condnct,  without  a  single  slip  or  failnre.  He 
was  "  holy,  barinleBe,  and  nndefiled,"  Heb.  7 :  26.  Some 
theologiane  confine  Christ's  atonement  to  hia  passive  obedi- 
ence, in  BHch  sense  that  bis  active  obedience  does  not  enter 
into  it  and  make  a  part  of  it.'  Since  atonement  consists  in 
suffering,  and  since  obedience  of  tlie  divine  law  is  not  suf- 
fering but  happiness,  they  contend  that  Christ's  active  obe- 
dience cannot  contribute  anything  that  is  strictly  piacnlar 
or  atoning.  Tliis  woald  be  true  in  reference  to  the  active 
obedience  of  a  mere  creatnre,  but  not  in  reference  to  the 
active  obedience  of  the  God-man.  It  is  no  hnmilation  for 
a  created  being  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  Divine  government ; 
to  be  made  under  the  law,  and  to  be  required  to  obey  it. 
Bat  it  is  humiliation  for  the  Son  of  6od  to  be  so  made, 
and  to  be  so  required  to  obey.  It  is  stooping  down,  when 
the  Unler  of  the  universe  becomes  a  subject,  and  renders 
obedience  to  a  superior.  In  so  far  as  Chnst's  active  obedi- 
ence was  an  element  in  his  humiliation,  it  was  an  element 
also  in  his  expiation.  Consequently,  we  must  say  that  both 
the  active  and  the  passive  obedience  enter  into  the  sum- 
total  of  Christ's  atoning  work.  Christ's  hnmiliation  con- 
fessedly was  atoning,  and  his  obedience  of  the  law  was  a 
part  of  his  hnmiliation.  The  two  forma  of  Christ's  obedi- 
ence cannot  tlierefore  be  so  entirely  separated  from  each 
other,  as  is  implied  in  this  theory  which  confines  the  piacn- 
lar agency  of  the  Mediator  to  hia  passive  obedience. 

But  while  there  ie  this  atoning  element  in  Christ's  active 
obedience,  it  is  yet  tmo  that  the  principal  reference  of  the 
active  obedience  is  to  the  law  as  precept,  rather  than  to  the 
law  as  penalty.     It  is  more  meritorioas  of  reward  than  it  is 

'  Piac&tor  was  Uic  Gnt  fOimallj  to  picMot  this  new,  Jobn  Tftylot  of  Nor- 
iriidi  mot  to  an  oppodto  extnuno,  uid  h«Id  that  tha  Botive  abcdtenoe  wu  tbe 
■ola  sum  of  nuo'i  ulTatdcm.  He  dmiad  »aj  pimealar  effeet  of  Chriit'a  dokth, 
and  hsld  that  m  ■  maid  of  Cbrut'a  aotive  obedience  alone  the  lemiaiion  of 
«a  mi  given  to  man,  ai  the  eminent  tenioea  of  >  (ddiei  tin  rewarded  b;  tha 
u^niob  by  benefit*  to  hi*  familj. 
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piaciilar  of  gnilt.  The  chief  function  of  Christ's  obedience 
of  the  moral  Jaw  is,  to  earn  a  title  for  the  believer  to  the 
rewards  of  heaven.  This  part  of  Christ's  agency  is  neces- 
sary ;  because,  merely  to  atone  for  past  transgression  would 
not  be  a  complete  salvation.  It  would,  indeed,  save  man 
from  hell,  but  it  would  not  introduce  him  into  heaven.  He 
would  be  delivered  from  the  law's  punishment,  but  would 
not  be  entitled  to  the  law's  reward.  ^^  The  man  which 
doeik  the  things  of  the  law  shall  live  by  them,"  Rom.  10 : 5. 
Mere  innocence  is  not  entitled  to  a  reward.  Obedience  is 
requisite  in  order  to  this.  Adam  was  not  meritorious  until 
he  had  obeyed  the  commandment,  "Do  this."  Before  he 
could  "  enter  into  life,"  he  must  "  keep  the  commandment," 
like  every  subject  of  the  divine  government  and  candidate 
for  heavenly  reward.  The  Mediator,  therefore,  must  not 
only  suffer  for  man,  but  must  obey  for  him,  if  he  would  do 
for  man  everythmg  that  the  law  requires.  Accordingly, 
Christ  is  said  to  be  made  of  God  nnto  the  believer,  "  wis- 
dom "  and  "  sanctification,"  as  well  as  "  righteousness  "  and 
"  redemption,"  1  Cor.  1 :  30.  Believers  are  described  as 
"  complete  "  in  Christ,  Coloss.  1 :  10 ;  that  is,  they  are  en- 
titled to  eternal  blessedness,  as  well  as  delivered  from 
eternal  misery.  Christ  is  said  to  be  "  the  end  {riKo^)  of  the 
law  for  righteousness,  to  every  one  that  believeth,"  Kom. 
10:4.  This  means  that  Christ  oompletdy  fulfils  the  law 
for  the  believer ;  but  the  law  requires  obedience  to  its  pre- 
cept as  well  as  endurance  of  its  penalty.  Complete  right- 
eousness is  conformity  to  the  law  in  both  respects.  Rom. 
5:19,  "  By  his  obedience,  shall  many  be  made  righteous." 
Isa.  53  :  11,  "  By  his  knowledge,  shall  my  righteous  servant 
justify  many."  Jer.  23 :  6,  "  The  Lord  our  righteousness." 
Jer.  45  :  24,  "  In  the  Lord  have  I  righteousness."  Rom.  8 : 
4;  Phil.  3:9;  2  Cor.  5:21. 

The  imputation  of  Christ's  active  obedience  is  necessary, 
also,  in  order  to  hope  and  confidence  respecting  the  endless 
future.     If  the  believer  founds  his  expectation  of  an  eter* 
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nity  of  bleesednesB  apoD  the  amonnt  of  obedience  which  he 
baa  himself  rendered  to  the  law,  and  the  degree  of  holiiieas 
which  ha  has  personally  attained  here  npon  earth,  he  ia 
filled  with  doabt  and  fear  respetiing  the  final  recompense. 
He  knows  that  he  lias  not,  by  his  own  work,  eai-ned  and 
merited  such  an  infinite  rewaitl  as  "glory,  honor,  and  im- 
mortality." "  We  eaoDot  by  oar  best  worfcs  merit  eternal 
life  at  the  band  of  Qod,  by  reason  of  the  great  dispropor- 
tion between  them  and  the  glory  to  come."  Westminater 
CoufeseioQ,  XVX  t.'  Bat  if  he  founds  his  title  to  eternal 
life,  and  hie  eKpeotstion  of  it,  npon  the  obedience  of  Christ 
for  him,  hia  anxiety  disappears. 

A  distinction  is  made  by  some  theoiogiani  between  "  sat- 
isfaction "  and  "atonement."  Christ's  satisfaction  is  fais 
fulfilling  the  law  both  as  precept  and  penalty.  Christ's 
atonement,  as  antithetic  to  satisCaotioa,  includes  only  what 
Christ  does  to  fulfil  the  law  as  penalty.  According  to  this 
distinction,  Clirist's  atonement  wonld  be  a  part  of  his  satis- 
faction.  The  objections  to  this  mode  of  distingnishing  are : 
(a)  Satisfaction  ia  better  fitted  to  denote  Chriet's  piscnlar 
work,  than  his  whole  work  of  redemption.  In  theol<^cal 
literature,  it  is  more  commonly  the  synonym  of  atonement. 
(3)  By  this  distinction,  atonement  may  be  made  to  rest 
npcn  the  passire  obedience  alone,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
actire.  This  will  depend  upon  whethw  "obedience"  is 
employed  in  the  comprehensire  aense  of  including  all  that 
Christ  onderwent  in  his  estate  of  hnmiliation,  both  in  obey- 
ing and  soffering. 

Another  distinction  is  made  by  some,  between  "  satisfac- 
tion" and  "merit."  In  tliis  case,  "satisfaction"  ia  em- 
ployed in  a  restricted  signiScation.  It  denotes  the  satiafac- 
tion  of  retribative  jnatice,  and  has  respect  to  the  law  as 
penalty.  Thna  employed,  the  term  is  equivalent  to  "  atone- 
ment."   "Merit"  as  antithetic  to  "satisfaction"  has  re- 
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Bpect  to  the  law  as  precept,  and  is  fonnded  npon  Christ's 
active  obedience.  Christ  vicarionslj  obeys  the  law,  and  so 
yicarioasly  merits  for  the  believer  the  reward  of  eternal 
life.  Bespecting  this  distinction,  Tarrettin  (Institutio  XIY. 
xiiL  12)  remarks  that  ^^  the  two  things  are  not  to  be  sep- 
arated from  each  othen  We  are  not  to  saj  as  some  do, 
that  the  '' satisfaction"  is  by  the  passive  work  of  Christ 
alone,  and  the  "  merit "  is  by  the  active  work  alone.  The 
satisfaction  and  the  merit  are  not  to  be  thns  viewed  in  iso- 
lation, each  by  itself,  becanse  the  benefit  in  each  depends 
upon  the  total  work  of  Christ.  For  sin  cannot  be  expiated, 
until  the  law  as  precept  has  been  perfectly  fulfilled ;  nor 
can  a  title  to  eternal  life  be  merited,  before  the  guilt  of  sin 
has  been  atoned  for.  Meruit  ergo  satisf aciendo,  et  merendo 
satisfecit."  There  is  some  ambiguity  in  this  distinction, 
also.  The  term  ^'  merit "  is  often  applied  to  Christ's  pas- 
sive obedience,  as  well  as  to  his  active.  The  ^^  merit  of 
Christ's  blood"  is  a  familiar  phrase.  The  Mediator  was 
meritorious  in  reference  to  the  law's  penalty,  as  well  as  to 
the  law's  precept.' 

Having  thus  considered  the  nature  of  atonement,  and  the 
sufferings  of  the  Mediator  as  constituting  it,  we  proceed  to 
notice  some  further  characteristics  of  it. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  atonement  is  correlated  to  justice, 
not  to  benevolence.  Some  have  maintained  that  retributive 
justice  is  a  phase  of  benevolence.  They  would  reduce  all 
the  moral  attributes  to  one,  ultimately,  namely,  the  divine 
love.  This  theory  is  built  upon  the  text,  "  God  is  love." 
But  there  are  texts  afiirming  that  ^^Qod  is  light,"  1 
John  1 : 5,  and  that  *^  God  is  a  consuming  fire,"  Heb.  12 : 

>  Owen  (Jtwtifioation,  Ch.  X.)  endoneB  tb6  distinotion  m  made  by  Grotins. 
**  Whereas  we  have  laid  that  Ohrist  hath  prooored  two  things  for  nn,  freedom 
from  punishment,  and  a  reward,  the  anoient  chnrch  attributes  the  one  of  them 
to  his  satisfaoUon,  the  other  to  hiameril*'  Edwards  adopts  it  *' Whatever  in 
Christ  had  the  nature  of  satisfaction,  it  was  by  virtae  of  the  snfiering  or  humil- 
iation in  it.  But  whatever  had  the  nature  of  merit,  it  was  by  virtue  of  the 
obedience  or  righteousness  that  was  in  it.^*    Sedemption,  Works,  L  40^. 
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89.  The  afflrmrtion,  «  Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  of 
Hosts  "  (Isa.  6 : 3),  is  eqniTalent  to, "  God  is  holiness."  Dpon 
the  strength  of  these  texts,  it  mif^ht  be  contended  that  all 
the  divine  attributes  may  be  reduced  to  that  of  wiBdom,  or 
of  jnstice,  or  of  lioliness.'  The  trne  view  is,  that  each  of 
the  attributes  stands  side  by  side  with  all  the  others,  and 
cannot  be  raet^^  and  lost  in  any  other.  Jnstice  is  no 
more  a  phase  of  benevolence,  than  benevolence  ie  a  phase 
of  jnstice.  Each  attribate  has  a  certain  distinctive  charac- 
teristic which  does  not  belong  to  the  others,  and  by  which 
it  is  a  different  attribate.  The  fact  that  one  divine 
attribute  affects  and  influences  another,  does  not  convert 
one  into  another.  Omnipotence  acts  wisely,  bnt  this  does  not 
prove  that  omnipotence  is  a  mode  of  wisdom.  Ood's  justice 
acts  benevolently,  not  malevolently,  bnt  this  does  not  prove 
that  justice  is  a  mode  of  benevolence.  Qcd^e  benevolence 
acts  justly,  not  unjustly,  bnt  this  does  not  prove  that  benev- 
(Jence  is  a  mode  of  jnstice.  The  divine  attnbntes  do  not 
find  a  centre  of  nnity  in  any  one  of  their  own  number,  bnt 
in  the  divine  ee^nce.  It  is  the  divine  nature  itself,  not 
the  divine  attribute  of  love,  or  any  other  attribate,  in  which 
they  all  inhere. 

Accordingly,  the  atoning  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ 
are  related  to  the  attribute  of  justice,  rather  than  to  any 
other  one  of  the  divine  attributes.  They  manifest  and  ex- 
hibit other  attributes,  such  as  wisdom,  omnipotence,  benev- 
olence, and  compassion,  nay,  all  the  other  attributes,  but 
they  are  an  atorument  only  for  retributive  justice.  Christ's 
deatli  does  not  propitiate  or  satisfy  God's  benevolence,  nor 
his  wisdom,  nor  Iiis  omnipotence ;  but  it  satisfies  his  justice. 
Atonement  cannot  be  correlated  to  benevolence,  any  more 
than  creation  can  be  correlated  to  omniscience.  It  is  true 
that  the  creation  of  the  world  supposes  omniscience,  bnt 

>  Bangd  oompond  bis  Sfntacmk  da  fluettUte,  to  prore  that  *11  the  atW- 
bate«afOodan<nv>'i*diiillMHa1>Tew1Ditp   But  he  did  not  hold  that  aU  an 
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creation  ia  an  act  of  power  rather  than  of  knowledge, 
and  ia  therefore  referred  to  omnipotence,  rather  than  to 
omniacience.  In  like  manner,  Christ'a  atonement  aappoaaa 
benevolence  in  God,  but  benevolence  ia  not  the  particnhir 
attribute  that  requirea  the  atonement.  It  ia  retributive 
justice  diat  demanda  the  punishment  of  aiu.  If  there  were 
in  God  mere  and  isolated  benevolence,  there  would  be 
neither  personal  nor  vicarioua  puniahment;  jnat  aa  there 
would  be  no  creation,  if  there  were  in  Qod  mere  and  isolated 
omniacience.  Benevolence  alone,  and  wholly  disconnected 
from  juatice,  would  not  cause  pain  but  pleasure.  It  would 
relieve  from  suffering,  instead  of  inflicting  it  St  Paul,  in 
Rome  5 :  7,  teaches  the  diversity  between  the  attribute  of 
justice  and  that  of  benevolence,  in  saying  that  '^scarcely 
for  a  juat  man  will  one  die ;  yet  perad venture  for  a  benevo- 
lent man  aome  would  even  dare  to  die."  * 

2.  Secondly,  an  atonement  for  sin,  of  one  kind  or  the 
other,  if  not  peraonal  then  vicarioua,  ia  necessary,  not  op^ 
tionaL  The  transgressor  must  either  die  himself,  or  some 
one  must  die  for  him.  Thia  arises  from  the  nature  of  that 
divine  attribute  to  which  atonement  is  a  correlate.  Retrib- 
utive justice,  we  have  seen  (Yol.  I.,  pp.  373-380),  is  necessary 
in  its  operatic^).  The  claim  of  law  upon  the  transgressor 
for  punishment  is  absolute  and  indefeasible.  Tlie  eternal 
Judge  may  or  may  not  exercise  mercy,  but  he  must  exercise 
justice.  He  can  neither  waive  the  claims  of  law  in  part, 
nor  abolish  them  altogether.  The  only  poasible  mode,  con- 
aeqnently,  of  ddivering  a  creature  who  is  obnoxious  to  the 
demands  of  retributive  justice,  is  to  satisfy  them  for  him. 
The  claims  themselves  must  be  met  and  extinguished, 
either  personally,  or  by  substitution.  Fiat  jnatitia  mat 
coelum.  And  thia  neceaaity  of  an  atonement  ia  abaolute, 
not  relative*    It  ia  not  made  neceasary  by  divine  decision. 


>  Batkf  (Nature  of  Virtoe,  DiMeEtatton  JL  aab  fine),  oontandB  that ''  the  whofe 
of  virtae  does  nptoonsut  in  promoting  happiness."  This  is  the  same  as  oon* 
tending  that  all  moral  qualities  oannot  be  lesolved  into  benevolenoe. 
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in  the  aense  that  the  divine  decision  might  have  been  other- 
wise. It  is  not  correct  to  say,  that  God  might  have  saved 
man  withont  a  vicarions  atonement  had  he  been  pleased 
so  to  do.  For  this  is  equivalent  to  saying,  that  God  might 
have  abolished  the  claims  of  law  and  jnstice  had  he  been 
pleased  to  do  so. 

8.  In  the  thii*d  place,  an  atonement,  either  personal  or 
vicarions,  when  made,  naturally  and  necessarily  cancels  legal 
claims.  This  means  that  there  is  such  a  natural  and  neces- 
sary correlation  between  vicarious  atonement  and  justice, 
that  the  former  supplies  all  that  is  required  by  the  latter. 
It  does  not  mean  that  Christ's  vicarious  atonement  natu* 
rally  and  necessarily  saves  every  man ;  because  the  relation 
of  Christ's  atonement  to  divine  justice  is  one  thing,  but  the 
relation  of  a  particular  person  to  Christ's  atonement  is  a 
very  difFerent  thing.  Christ's  death  as  related  to  the  claims 
of  the  law  upon  all  mankind,  cancels  those  claims  wholly. 
It  is  an  infinite  ^^  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world,"  1  John  2:2.  But  the  relation  of  an  impenitent 
person  to  this  atonement,  is  that  of  unbelief  and  rejection 
of  it  Consequently,  what  the  atonement  has  effected  ob- 
jectively in  reference  to  the  attribute  of  divine  justice,  is 
not  effected  subjectively  in  the  conscience  of  the  individual. 
There  is  an  infinite  satisfaction  that  naturally  and  neces* 
sarily  cancels  legal  claims,  but  unbelief  derives  no  benefit 
from  the  fact 

In  like  manner,  a  personal  atonement  naturally  and 
necessarily  cancels  legal  claims.  When  the  prescribed  hu- 
man penalty  has  been  personally  endured  by  the  criminal, 
human  justice  is  satisfied,  and  there  are  no  more  outstand- 
ing claims  upon  him.  And  this,  by  reason  of  the  essential 
nature  of  justice.  Justice  insists  upon  nothing  but  what  is 
due,  and  when  it  obtains  this,  it  shows  its  righteousness  in 
not  requiring  anything  further,  as  it  does  in  not  accepting 
anything  less.  Consequently,  personal  atonement  operates 
ibevitably,  and  we  might  almost  say  mechanically.    If  a 
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criminal  suffers  the  penalty  s£Gzed  to  his  crime,  lie  owea 
nothing  more  in  tha  way  of  penalty  to  the  law.  He  caimot 
be  punished  a  second  time.  Law  and  justice  cannot  now 
tonch  him,  so  far  as  this  particular  crime  and  this  particular 
penalty  are  concerned.  It  woald  be  nnjnst  to  cause  him 
the  least  jot  or  tittle  o£  further  retrihntive  suffering  for  that 
crime  which  by  the  supposition  he  has  personally  atoued 
for.  The  law  now  owes  him  immonity  from  suffering  any- 
thing more.  It  is  not  grace  in  the  law  not  to  punish  him 
any  further,  bat  it  is  debt.  The  law  itself  is  nnder  obliga- 
tion not  to  punish  a  criminal  who  has  once  been  punished. 
St.  Paul  saya  respecting  grace  and  debt,  in  the  case  of  active 
obedience,  that  "  to  him  that  worketh  is  the  reward  not 
reckoned  of  grace  but  of  debt ;  otherwise  work  is  no  more 
work,"  Itom.  4:4;  11 : 6.  In  like  manner,  it  may  be  said 
that,  "  to  him  who  atones  for  sin,  the  legal  consequence  of 
atonement  is  not  reckoned  of  grace  bnt  of  debt ;  otherwise 
atonement  ie  no  more  atonement." 

This  reasoning  applies  to  vicarious  atonement  equally 
with  personal.  Justice  does  not  require  a  second  sacrifice 
from  Cliriat,  in  addition  to  the  first.  "  Christ  was  once 
offered  to  bear  the  sins  of  many,"  Heb.  10 :  28.  This  one 
offering  expiated  "  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,"  and  jostice 
is  completely  satisfied  in  reference  to  them.  The  death  of 
the  God-man  naturally  and  necessarily  cancelled  all  legal 
claims.  When  a  particular  person  trusts  in  this  infinite 
atonement,  and  it  is  imputed  to  him  by  God,  it  then  be- 
comes his  atonement  for  judicial  purposes  as  really  as  if  he 
had  made  it  himself,  and  then  it  naturally  and  necessarily 
caucels  his  personal  guilt,  and  he  has  the  testimony  that  it 
does  in  his  peace  of  conscience.  Divine  justice  does  not,  in 
this  case,  reqnu-e  an  additional  atonement  from  the  believer. 
It  does  not  demand  penal  suffering  from  a  person  for 
whom  a  divine  substitnte  baa  rendered  a  full  satisfaction, 
which  jnstice  itself  has  aecepted  in  reference  to  this  very 
person.    By  accepting  a  vicarious  atonement  for  a  partic- 
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ular  individual,  the  Divine  jastice  preclndes  itself  from 
requiring  a  personal  atonement  from  Liiu.  Accordingly, 
8criptui*e  represents  the  non-infliction  of  penalty  upon  the 
believer  in  Christ's  atonement,  as  an  act  of  justice  to 
Christ,  and  also  to  the  believer  viewed  as  one  with  Christ. 
^^  If  we  confess  our  sins,  he  is  faithful  and  jvM  to  forgive 
ns  our  sins,"  1  John  1:9.  ^'  Who  shall  lay  anything  to  the 
charge  of  God's  elect  %  Who  is  he  tliat  condemneth  ?  It  is 
Christ  that  died,"  Eom.  8 :  83,  34.  The  atoning  Mediator 
can  demand  upon  principles  of  strict  justice,  the  release 
from  penalty  of  any  sinful  man  in  respect  to  whom  ho 
makes  tlie  demand.  And  if  in  such  a  case  we  should  sup- 
pose the  demand  to  be  refused  by  eternal  justice,  we  should 
suppose  a  case  in  which  eternal  justice  is  unjust.  For,  by 
the  supposition,  justice  has  inflicted  upon  the  Mediator  the 
full  penalty  due  to  this  sinner,  and  then  i*efuses  to  the 
mediator  that  release  of  this  sinner  from  penalty  which 
the  mediator  has  earned  by  his  own  suffering,  and  which 
is  now  absolutely  due  to  him  as  the  rewai*d  of  his  suf- 
fering. ^'It  is,"  says  Edwards  (Wisdom  in  Salvation, 
Works,  IV.  150),  "  so  ordered  now,  that  the  glory  of  the 
attribute  of  divine  justice  requires  the  salvation  of  those 
that  believe.  The  justice  of  God  that  [irrespective  of 
Christ's  atonement]  required  man's  damnation,  and  seemed 
inconsistent  with  his  salvation,  now  [having  respect  to 
Christ's  atonement]  as  much  requires  the  salvation  of  those 
that  believe  in  Christ,  as  ever  before  it  required  their 
damnation.  Salvation  is  an  absolute  debt  to  the  believer 
from  God,  so  that  he  may  in  justice  demand  it  on  the 
ground  of  what  his  Surety  has  done."  See  also  Edwards : 
God's  Sovereignty,  Works,  IV.  662.  Similarly  Anselm  (Cur 
deus  homo,  11.  20)  asks,  "  Can  anything  be  more  just  than 
for  €k>d  to  remit  all  debt,  when  in  the  sufferings  of  the  God- 
man  he  receives  a  satisfaction  greater  than  all  the  debt ) " 
Says  Ezekiel  Hopkins  (Exposition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer), 
^^  The  pardon  of  sin  is  not  merely  an  act  of  mercy,  but 
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also  an  act  of  justice.  What  abundant  cause  of  comfort 
may  this  be  to  all  believers,  that  God's  justice  as  well  as 
his  mercy  shall  acquit  them ;  that  that  attribute  of  God 
at  the  apprehension  of  which  thej  are  wont  to  tremble, 
should  interpose  in  their  behalf  and  plead  for  them !  And 
jet,  through  the  all-sufficient  expiation  and  atonement  that 
Christ  hath  made  for  our  sins,  this  mjsterj  is  aflPected,  and 
justice  itself  brought  over,  from  bemg  a  formidable  adver- 
sary, to  be  of  our  party  and  to  plead  for  us."  Shedd: 
Theological  Essays,  310-816. 

It  may  be  asked,  If  atonement  naturally  and  necessarily 
cancels  guilt,  why  does  not  the  vicarious  atonement  of  Christ 
save  all  men  indiscriminately,  as  the  Universalist  contends? 
The  substituted  suffering  of  Christ  being  infinite  is  equal 
in  value  to  the  personal  suffering  of  all  mankind  ;  why  then 
are  not  all  men  upon  the  same  footing  and  in  the  class  of 
the  saved,  by  virtue  of  it  ?  The  answer  is.  Because  it  is  a 
natural  impossibility.  Ylcarious  atonement  without  faith  in 
it  is  powerless  to  save.  It  is  not  the  making  of  this  atone- 
ment, but  the  trugti/ng  in  it,  that  saves  the  sinner.  '^  By 
faith  are  ye  saved.  He  that  hdieveth  shall  be  saved,"  Eph. 
2:8;  Mark  16 :  16.  The  making  of  this  atonement  merely 
satisfies  the  legal  claims,  and  this  is  all  that  it  does.  If  it 
were  made,  but  never  imputed  and  appropriated,  it  would 
result  in  no  salvation.  A  substituted  satisfaction  of  justice 
without  an  act  of  trust  in  it,  would  be  useless  to  sinners. 
It  is  as  naturally  impossible  that  Christ's  death  should  save 
from  punishment  one  who  does  not  confide  in  it,  as  that  a 
loaf  of  bread  should  save  from  starvation  a  man  who  does 
not  eat  it  The  assertion  that  because  the  atonement  of 
Christ  is  sufficient  for  all  men,  therefore  no  men  are  lost,  is 
as  absurd  as  the  assertion  that  because  the  grain  produced 
in  the  year  1880  was  sufficient  to  support  the  life  of  all 
men  on  the  globe,  therefore  no  men  died  of  starvation  dur- 
ing that  year.  The  mere  fact  that  Jesus  Christ  made  sat- 
isfaction  for  human  sin,  alone  and  of  itself,  will  save  no 
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fionl.  Christ,  eonoeivablj,  might  have  died  preeisely  as  he 
did,  and  his  death  have  been  just  as  valuable  for  expiatory 
purposes  as  it  is,  but  if  his  death  had  not  been  followed  with 
the  work  of  the  Holj  Ghost  and  the  act  of  faith  on  the 
part  of  individoal  men,  he  would  have  died  in  vain.  Unless 
his  objective  work  is  subjectively  appropriated,  it  is  useless, 
so  far  as  personal  salvation  is  concerned.  Christ's  suffering  is 
sufficient  to  cancel  the  guilt  of  all  men,  and  in  its  own  nature 
completely  satisfies  the  bi*oken  law.  But  all  men  do  not 
make  it  their  own  atonement  by  faitli  in  it ;  by  pleading  the 
merit  of  it  in  prayer,  and  mentioning  it  as  the  reason  and 
ground  of  their  pardon.  They  do  not  regard  and  use  it  as 
their  own  possession,  and  blessing.  It  is  nothing  for  them 
but  a  historical  fact.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  atonement 
of  Christ  is  powerless  to  save.  It  remains  in  the  possession 
of  Christ  who  made  it,  and  has  not  been  transferred  to  the 
individual.  In  the  scripture  phrase,  it  has  not  been  imjmted. 
There  may  be  a  sum  of  money  in  the  hands  of  a  rich  man 
that  is  snfScient  in  amount  to  pay  the  debts  of  a  million  of 
debtors ;  but  unless  they  individually  take  money  from  his 
hands  into  their  own,  diey  cannot  pay  their  debts  with  it. 
There  must  be  a  personal  act  of  each  debtor,  in  order  that 
this  sum  of  money  on  deposit  may  actually  extinguish  indi- 
vidual indebtedness.  Should  one  of  the  debtors,  when 
payment  is  demanded  of  him,  merely  say  that  there  is  an 
abundance  of  money  on  deposit,  but  take  no  steps  himself 
to  get  it  and  pay  it  to  his  creditor,  he  would  be  told  that 
an  undrawn  deposit  is  not  a  payment  of  a  debt.  "  The  act 
of  Ood,"  says  Owen  (Justification,  Oh.  X.),  *"  in  laying  our 
sins  on  Christ,  conveyed  no  title  to  us  to  what  Christ  did 
and  suffered*  This  doing  and  suffering  is  not  immediately 
by  virtue  thereof  ours,  or  esteemed  ours ;  because  God  hath 
i^pointed  something  else  [namely,  faith]  not  only  antece- 
dent thereto,  but  as  the  means  of  it." 

The  supposition  that  the  objective  satisfaction  of  justice 
by  Christ  saves  of  and  by  itself  ,  without  any  application  of 
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it  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  any  tniBt  in  it  by  the  individnal 
man,  overlooks  the  fact  that  while  sin  has  a  reaeniblanoe  to 
a  pecuniary  debt,  as  is  taught  in  the  petition,  ^'  Foi^ve  us 
oar  debts,"  it  differs  from  it  in  two  important  particnlars. 
(a)  In  the  instance  of  pecuniary  indebtedness,  there  is  no 
need  of  a  consent  and  arrangement  on  the  part  of  the  credi* 
tor,  when  there  is  a  vicarious  payment.  Any  person  may 
step  up  and  discharge  a  money  obligation  for  a  debtor,  and 
the  obligation  ceases  ipso  facto.  But  in  the  instance  of 
moral  indebtedness  to  justice,  or  guilt,  there  must  be  a  con- 
sent of  the  creditor,  namely,  the  judge,  before  there  can  be 
a  substitution  of  payment.  Should  the  Supreme  Judge 
refuse  to  permit  another  person  to  suffer  for  the  sinner, 
and  compel  him  to  suffer  for  his  own  sin,  this  would  be 
just.  Consequently,  substitution  in  the  case  of  moral  pen- 
alty requires  a  consent  and  covenant  on  the  part  of  Grod, 
with  conditions  and  limitations,  while  substitution  in  the 
case  of  a  pecuniary  debt  requires  no  consent,  covenant,  or 
limitations,  (b)  Secondly,  after  the  vicarious  atonement 
has  been  permitted  and  provided,  there  is  still  another  con- 
dition in  the  case :  namely,  that  the  sinner  shall  confess 
and  repent  of  the  sin  for  which  the  atonement  was  made, 
and  trust  in  the  atonement  itself. 

Another  error,  underlying  the  varieties  of  Universalism, 
is  the  assumption  that  because  an  atonement  sufficient  for 
all  men  has  been  made,  all  men  are  erUiiled  to  the  benefits  of 
it.  This  would  be  true,  if  all  men  had  made  this  atonement. 
But  inasmuch  as  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  making 
of  it,  they  have  not  the  slightest  right  or  title  to  it.  No 
sinner  has  a  claim  npon  the  expiatory  oblation  of  Jesus 
Christ.  It  belongs  entirely  to  the  maker,  and  he  may  do 
what  he  will  with  his  own.  He  may  impute  it  to  any  man 
whom  he  pleases ;  and  not  impute  it  to  any  man  whom  he 
pleaseB,  Bom.  9 :  18.  Even  the  act  of  faith  does  not  by  its 
intrinsic  merit  entitle  the  believer  to  the  benefits  of  Christ's 
satisfaction.    This  would  make  salvation  a  debt  which  the 
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Bedeemer  owes  becaase  of  an  act  of  the  believer.  It  is 
only  becanse  Christ  has  promised,  and  thereby  bound  him- 
self to  bestow  the  benefits  of  redemption  upon  everyone 
that  believeth,  that  salvation  is  cei-tain  to  faith. 

It  is  objected  that  it  is  unjust  to  exact  personal  penalty 
from  any  individuals  of  the  human  race,  if  a  vicarious  pen- 
alty equal  in  value  to  that  due  from  the  whole  race  has 
been  paid  to  justice.  The  injustice  alleged  in  this  objection 
may  mean  injustice  toward  the  individual  unbeliever  who  is 
pei*sonaIly  punished ;  or  it  may  mean  injustice  in  regard  to 
what  the  Divine  law  is  entitled  to,  on  account  of  man's  sin. 
An  examination  will  show  that  there  is  no  injustice  done 
in  either  respect,  (a)  When  an  individual  unbeliever  is  per- 
sonally punished  for  his  own  sins,  he  receives  what  he  de- 
serves ;  and  there  is  no  injustice  in  this.  The  fact  that  a 
vicarious  atonement  has  been  made  that  is  sufficient  to  ex- 
piate his  sins,  does  not  estop  justice  from  punishing  him 
personally  for  them,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  he  is  the 
avihoT  of  the  vicarious  atonement.  If  this  were  so,  then 
indeed  he  might  complain  of  the  personal  satisfaction  that 
is  required  of  him.  In  this  case,  one  and  the  same  party 
would  make  two  satisfactions  for  one  and  the  same  sin : 
one  vicarious,  and  one  personal.  When  therefore  an  indi- 
vidual unbeliever  sufiEers  for  his  own  sin,  he  '^  receives  the 
due  reward  of  his  deeds,"  Luke  23  :  24.  And  since  he  did 
not  make  the  vicarious  atonement  "  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world,"  and  therefore  has  no  more  right  or  title  to 
it,  or  any  of  its  benefits,  than  an  inhabitant  of  Saturn,  he 
cannot  claim  exemption  from  personal  penalty  on  the 
ground  of  it.  Says  Owen  (Satisfaction  of  Christ,  sub  fine), 
^'  The  satisfaction  of  Christ  made  for  sin,  being  not  made 
by  the  sinner,  there  must  of  necessity  be  a  rule,  order,  and 
law-constitution,  how  the  sinner  may  come  to  be  interested 
in  it,  and  made  partaker  of  it.  For  the  consequent  of  the 
freedom  of  one  by  the  sacrifice  of  another  is  not  natural  or 
necessary,  but  must  proceed  and  arise  from  a  law-constitu- 
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tion,  compact,  and  agreement.  Kow  the  way  conetitnted 
and  appointed  is  that  of  favth^  as  explained  in  the  Script- 
ures. If  men  belieye  not,  thej  are  no  less  liable  to  the 
punishment  dne  to  their  sins,  than  if  no  satisfaction  at  all 
were  made  for  sinners." 

(J>)  The  other  injustice  alleged  in  the  objection,  relates 
to  the  divine  law  and  government  It  is  urged  that  when 
the  unbeliever  is  personally  punished,  after  an  infinite  vica- 
rious satisfaction  for  human  sin  has  been  made,  justice, 
in  this  case,  gets  more  than  its  dues ;  which  is  as  unjust  as 
to  get  less.  This  is  a  mathematical  objection,  and  must  re- 
ceive a  mathematical  answer.  The  allied  excess  in  the 
case  is  like  the  addition  of  a  finite  number  to  infinity, 
which  is  no  increase.  The  everlasting  suffering  of  all  man* 
kind,  and  still  more  of  only  a  part,  is  a  finite  suffering. 
Neither  the  sufferer,  nor  the  duration,  is  mathematically 
infinite ;  for  the  duration  begins,  though  it  does  not  end. 
But  the  suffering  of  the  Ood-man  is  mathematically  infi- 
nite, because  his  person  is  absohitely  infinite.  When, 
therefore,  any  amount  of  finite  human  suffering  is  added 
to  the  infinite  suffering  of  the  God-man,  it  is  no  increase 
of  value.  Justice,  mathematically,  gets  no  more  penalty 
when  the  suffering  of  lost  men  is  added  to  that  of  Jesns 
Christ,  than  it  would  without  this  addition.  The  law  is 
moi-e  magnified  and  honored  by  the  suffering  of  incarnate 
God,  than  it  would  be  by  the  suffering  of  all  men  individ- 
ually, because  its  demand  for  a  strictly  infinite  satisfaction 
for  a  strictly  infinite  evil  is  more  completely  met.  In  this 
sense,  '^  Where  sin  abounded,  grace  did  much  more  abound," 
Rom.  5 :  20. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  that  finite  numbers,  small  or  great, 
are  of  no  consequence  when  the  value  of  Christ's  oblation  is 
under  consideration.  One  sinner  needs  the  whole  infinite 
Christ  and  his  whole  sacrifice,  because  of  the  infinite  guilt 
of  his  sin.  And  a  million  of  sinners  need  the  same  sacrifice, 
and  no  more.    The  guilt  of  one  man  in  relation  to  God  is 
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infinite ;  and  the  iofiaite  sacrifice  of  Christ  cancels  it.  Tlie 
gailt  of  a  millioD  of  men  is  infinite — not,  however,  because 
a  million  is  a  larger  number  than  one,  bat  because  of  tlie 
relation  of  sin  to  God — and  the  one  infinite  sacrifice  of  Christ 
cancels  IL  If  only  one  man  were  to  be  saved,  Christ  nmst 
sufi^er  and  die  precisely  as  he  has ;  and  if  the  haman  race 
wore  tenfold  more  numerous  than  it  is,  his  death  would  be 
ample  for  their  salvation.  An  infinite  satisfaction  meets 
and  cancels  infinite  guilt,  whether  there  be  one  man  or  mill- 
ions. 

4.  Fonrtlily,  the  vicariooB  satiafaction  of  justice  is  a 
mode  or  form  of  mgrcy.  It  is  so,  because  it  unites  and 
harmonizes  the  two  attributes  in  one  Divine  act:  namely, 
the  suffering  of  incarnate  deity  for  human  guilt.  When  the 
Supreme  Judge  substitutes  himself  for  the  criminal,  his  own 
mercy  satisfies  his  own  justice  for  the  tranagressori  This 
single  act  is,  therefore,  both  an  exercise  of  mercy,  and  an 
exercise  of  justice.  It  is  certainly  mercy  to  sofi^er  for  tlie 
Binner;  and  it  is  certainly  justice  to  suffer  the  full  penalty 
which  he  deserves.  Thsp&raonal  satisfaction  of  justice,  on 
the  contrary,  is  not  a  mode  or  form  of  mercy,  because  in 
this  case  the  Supreme  Judge  inflicts  the  snffenng  required 
by  tJie  violated  law  upon  the  criminal  himself.  Personal 
satisfaction  of  justice  is  justice  without  mercy.  It  is  the 
"  severity  "  spoken  of  by  St.  Paul,  in  Horn.  11 :  22. 

Vicarious  atonement  is  both  evangelical  and  legal — gospel 
with  law;  personal  atonement  is  merely  le^^al — law  witli- 
ont  gospel.  The  former  is  complex  :  both  merciful  and  just ; 
the  latter  is  simple:  just,  not  merciful.  In  the  legal  sphere 
of  ethics  and  natural  religion,  where  personal  satisfaction 
rules,  justice  and  mercy  are  entirely  separated  attributes,  un- 
blended, and  anhanuonized.  Justice  obstructs  the  exerciseof 
mercy  by  presenting  its  nnsati&fied  claims,  and  "  mercy  stands 
ulent  by."  There  is  "  no  eye  to  pity,  and  no  arm  to  save," 
Is.  59 :  Id ;  68 : 6.  But  in  the  evangelical  sphere  of  revealed 
religion,  the  two  attributes  are  united  and  harmonized. 
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^'  Mercy  and  truth  meet  together ;  righteoasness  and  peace 
kiss  each  other,"  Ps.  85 :  10.  Divine  mercy  now  satisfies 
divine  justice,  and  divine  justice  accepts  the  satisfaction. 
Tiie  mercy  is  now  infinitely  just,  and  the  justice  is  now  in- 
finitely merciful.  The  two  co-ordinate  and  distinct  attributes, 
which,  outside  of  the  gospel,  and  apart  from  the  incarnation, 
are  separate — the  one  forbidding  the  exercise  of  the  other — 
are  now  blended ;  the  one  meeting  all  the  demands  of  the 
other,  and  both  concurring  in  the  salvation  of  the  guilty 
sinner,  for  whose  advantage  all  this  costly  sacrifice  is  made 
by  the  adorable  Trinity. 

5.  Fifthly,  the  vicarious  satisfaction  of  justice  is  the 
highest  mode  or  form  of  mercy,  because  it  is  mercy  in  the 
form  of  self-sacrifice.  A  comparison  of  the  difiFerent  modes 
of  the  divine  mercy  will  show  this.  When  the  Creator 
bestows  temporal  blessings  in  his  providence  upon  the  sin- 
ner ;  when  he  makes  his  rain  to  fall  and  his  sun  to  shine 
upon  him ;  this  is  a  form  of  mercy  greatly  inferior  to  that 
shown  in  Christ's  atonement.  There  is  no  loss  on  the  part 
of  the  giver  involved  in  the  gifts  of  providence.  They 
do  not  cost  the  deity  any  sacrifice.  Again,  should  we  con- 
ceive it  possible  for  Ood  to  waive  the  claims  of  law  by  a 
word,  and  to  inflict  no  penal  suffering  upon  either  the  sin- 
ner or  a  substitute,  this  would  be  a  lower  form  of  mercy 
than  that  of  vicarious  atonement,  for  the  same  reason  as  in 
the  previous  instance.  There  is  no  suffering  and  no  deatli 
undergone  in  the  manifestation  of  such  a  species  of  compas- 
sion. This  would  be  the  easiest  and  cheapest  of  all  methods 
of  deliverance  from  punishment.  Again,  should  we  conceive 
of  God,  in  the  exercise  of  ownership  and  sovereignty,  as 
taking  one  of  his  creatures,  say  an  archangel,  and  making 
him  a  vicarious  substitute  for  man,  tins  too  would  be  a  low 
species  of  mercy,  and  for  the  same  I'eason  as  in  the  previous 
cases.  It  involves  no  self-sacrifice  upon  the  part  of  God. 
The  transaction  does  not  affect  anything  in  the  Divine  es- 
sence.   There  is  no  humiliation,  and  no  suffering  of  God 
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incaniate.  Bat  when  justice  is  satisfied  for  man  by  the  ex- 
traordinary method  of  substituting  Qod  for  man;  by  t)ie 
method  of  incarnating,  humiliating,  and  crucifying  a  person 
of  the  Trinity ;  we  see  the  highest  conceivable  form  of 
divine  compassion  and  pity.  It  is  so  strange  and  stupen- 
dous, that  it  requires  very  high  testimony  and  proof  to  make 
it  credible. 

The  vicarious  satisfaction  of  justice  is  then  the  highest 
form  of  mercy,  because :  (a)  The  offended  party  permits  a 
substitution  of  penalty ;  (5)  Tlie  offended  party  provides  the 
substitute ;  and  {c)  The  offended  party  substitutes  liimself 
for  the  offender.  The  infinite  and  eternal  Judge  allows, 
prepares,  and  is,  a  substitute  for  the  criminal.  ^^How  hast 
thou  loved  us,"  says  Augustine  (Confessions,  X.  43),  ^^  for 
whom  he  that  thought  it  no  robbery  to  be  equal  with  thee 
was  made  subject  even  to  the  death  of  the  cross ;  for  us, 
both  victor  and  victim,  and  victor  because  victim ;  for  us, 
both  priest  and  sacrifice,  and  priest  because  sacrifice." 
Aquinas  (I.  xxi.  3)  remarks  of  the  self-sacrificing  pity 
of  Gk>d:  '^  Misericordia  non  tollit  justitiam,  sed  quaedam 
justitiae  plenitude  est."  Similarly,  Wessel  (De  caussis 
incarnationis,  xvii.)  describes  the  vicarious  atonement  in 
the  words :  '^  Ipse  deus,  ipse  sacerdos,  ipse  hostia,  pro  se,  de 
86,  sibi  satisfecit."  Pascal  (Thoughts)  expresses  the  same 
truth,  in  the  remark  that  in  the  Christian  redemption  ^'  the 
Judge  himself  is  the  sacrifice."  And  Livingston  (Last 
Journals,  August  5,  1872)  cries  from  the  heart  of  Africa : 
^'  What  is  the  atonement  of  Christ  ?  It  is  himself :  it  is 
the  inherent  and  everlasting  mercy  of  God  made  apparent 
to  human  eyes  and  ears.  The  everlasting  love  was  dis- 
closed by  our  Lord's  life  and  death.  It  shows  that  Ood 
forgives  because  he  loves  to  forgive.  He  works  by  smiles 
if  possible ;  if  not  by  frowns ;  pain  is  only  a  means  of  en- 
forcing love." 

In  this  fact  that  the  vicarious  satisfaction  of  justice  is  self- 
sacrificing  mercy,  we  have  the  answer  to  the  objection  that 
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if  justice  is  satisfied  there  is  no  exhibition  of  mercy.  There 
would  be  none,  if  the  satisfaction  were  made  personally  by 
the  sinner.  But  when  it  is  made  vicarionsly  by  tlie  Etei*nal 
Judge  himself,  it  is  the  acme  of  mercy  and  compassion.  Says 
the  Westminster  Larger  Catechism  (Q.  71):  ^*  Although 
Christ  by  his  obedience  and  death  did  make  a  full  satisfac- 
tion to  God's  justice  in  the  behalf  of  them  that  are  justified, 
yet  inasmuch  as  God  accepteth  the  satisfaction  from  a 
surety  which  he  might  have  demanded  of  them,  and  did 
provide  this  surety,  their  justification  is  to  them  of  free 
grace." 

This  truth  is  made  still  more  evident  by  remarking  the 
distinction  between  mercy  and  inchdgence.  The  first  is 
founded  in  principle ;  the  latter  is  unprincipled.  Mercy  has 
a  moral  basis ;  it  is  good  ethics.  Indulgence  has  no  moral 
foundation;  it  is  bad  ethics.  Indulgence  is  foolish  good 
nature.  It  releases  from  punishment  without  making  any 
provision  for  the  claims  of  law.  Its  motive  is  sensuous,  not 
rational.  It  suffers,  itself,  from  the  sight  of  suffering,  and 
this  is  the  reason  why  it  does  not  inflict  it.  It  costs  an 
effort  to  be  just,  and  it  does  not  like  to  put  forth  an  effort. 
Indulgence,  in  the  last  analysis,  is  intensely  selfish.  Mere 
happiness  in  the  sense  of  freedom  from  discomfort  or  pain 
is  the  final  end  which  it  has  in  view.  Consequently,  tlie 
action  of  indulgence  as  distinguished  from  mercy  is  high- 
handed. It  is  tlie  exercise  of  bare  power  in  snatching  the 
criminal  away  from  merited  suffering.  It  is  might,  not 
right.  A  mob  exercises  indulgence,  when  it  breaks  open  a 
prison,  and  drags  away  the  criminal  merely  because  the 
criminal  is  suffering.  No  member  of  this  mob  would  take 
the  criminal's  place,  and  suffer  in  his  stead.  This  would  be 
real  mercy,  and  mercy  in  its  highest  form  of  vicarious  satis- 
faction. Should  God  deliver  man  from  the  claims  of  law 
without  the  substitution  of  penalty,  it  would  be  a  procedure 
the  same  in  principle  with  that  of  the  mob  in  the  case  sup- 
posed.   It  would  be  indulgence,  not  meit^y. 
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In  Bom.  3 :  36,  indnlgence  in  distinction  from  mercy  in 
referred  to.  St.  Paul  mentions  m  a  seoondaty  reason  wliy 
Christ  was  set  forth  as  a  propitiation  for  sin,  tLe  fact  tliat 
in  the  past  Listor;  of  the  sinfal  world  of  mankind  God 
bad  been  indulgent  towards  those  who  deserved  immediate 
and  swift  retribntioo.  He  luui  "  passed  by  "  and  omitted 
to  panieh.  Instead  of  inflicting  penalty,  he  had  bestowed 
**raia  and  fmitfo]  eeasoBs"  npon  rebellions  men,  and  had 
"  filled  their  hearts  with  food  and  gladneea."  He  had  "  snf- 
fered  (fXaa^  all  nations  to  walk  in  their  own  ways,"  and  had 
**  winked  at,"  that  is,  overlooked  {ytrapi&w),  "  the  times  of 
this  ignorance."  Acts  14 :  16, 17 ;  17 :  80.  St.  Fanl  does 
Dot  designate  this  indnlgeot  treatment  of  sinful  men  by 
X'^'P*^t  ^^  nsnal  and  proper  term  for  forgiving  mercy,  bnt 
by  ofv;^.  It  is  not  mercy,  bnt  "forbearance."  It  ie  in  it- 
adf  irregnlar,  and  roqnirea  to  be  legitimated.  And  it  is  ex* 
plained  and  set  right,  by  the  piacnlar  offering  of  the  Son 
of  Ood.  Beoanae  the  vicarions  atonement  of  Christ  is 
sufficient  to  atone  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  therefore 
it  is  that  the  sins  of  the  whole  world  experience  the  for- 
bearanoe  of  the  Holy  One ;  therefore  it  is  that  the  whole 
world  receires  many  temporal  bleeeings  instead  of  swift 
retribntion;  therefore  it  is  that  Ood  ''overlooks"  the  timea 
of  guilty  ignorance  and  disobedience,  and  delays  punish- 
ment' 

This  "pretermisBion  "  of  trangreaaioDB  differs  from  their 
"  remission,"  in  being  only  temporary.  This  forbearance, 
even  thoagh  explained  and  legitimated  by  the  propitiation 
of  Christ,  IB  not  to  be  eternal.  JosHce  will  finally  assert  its 
claims,  and  those  whose  nnrepented  trangresBions  have  met 

>  Tlut  thi>  k  the  ooneot  intopntalioii,  1*  inored  bj  Uw  DM  of  the  i>rapodtian 
Mt,  in  Bom.  8  :  26.  Ood  wt  forifa  Janu  Chrbt  "  to  be  k  proiutUtkn,  to  d«Un 
liiaiighteoiiaieHimsaa>i«tlo/(>ii)  the  pieteimiMiMi  id  nna."  Had  tbeeotof 
pTetcTmiuioii  been  (he  final  ouue,  or  ohi«f  aid  of  the  pn^tution,  the  prepo- 
ntiaa  employed  would  have  been  ia.  The  main  and  oltUnate  pnipoM  of  Chiiit'a 
daaUi  ti  alvaji  deiuted  In  the  Sew  TeeUment  by  ia  t^taw  tiiapruir.  The 
pbtMe  tA  *iftair  ifiapniiiJiTmr  oooon  onlr  tUa  onoe  In  the  New  TertanenL 
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vith  this  temporsTy  indnlgence  and  delay  of  pTmiebment, 
on  account  of  Cfariat'e  atonement,  will  in  the  end  receive 
the  just  punishment  of  Bin.  St.  Paul,  in  thia  paesage,  does 
not  say  that  these  aios  had  been  eternally  pardoned  by 
dirine  grace  {j(dpti),  hat  had  been  only  temporarily  passed 
by  through  divine  forbearance  (ovo^). 

6.  In  the  sixth  place,  the  vicarioas  satisfaction  of  justice 
is  the  only  mode  of  exercising  merey  that  is  possible  to  a 
jnst  Being,  This  follows  from  the  nature  of  justice,  and 
its  relation  to  other  divine  attribetea.  If  it  be  conceded 
that  legal  claims  must  be  met  at  all  hazards,  and  cannot  be 
«ither  waived  in  part  or  abolished  altogether,  then  it  is 
evident  that  the  great  problem  before  the  Divine  mercy  ia, 
how  to  meet  these  claims  in  behalf  of  the  object  of  mercy. 
The  problem  is  not  how  to  trample  upon  justice  in  behaJf 
of  tlie  criminal,  but  how  to  satisfy  jastice  for  him.  Aud 
if  this  problem  cannot  be  solved,  tben  there  can  be  no 
manifestation  of  mercy  at  sU  by  a  jnst  Being.  The  penal^ 
must  be  endured  by  the  actual  criminal,  and  the  matter  end 
here.  God  is  a  perfectly  jnst  Being,  and  therefore  cannot 
forever  exercise  mere  forbearance  and  indnlgence  towards 
a  transgressor.  The  tnercy  of  the  Supreme  Being  must  be 
ethical ;  that  is,  must  stand  the  test  and  scrutiny  of  moral 
principle  and  righteousness.  If  therefore  the  mercifnl 
God  desires  to  release  a  transgressor  from  the  suffering 
which  he  deserves,  lie  must  find  some  one  who  is  fitted  and 
willing  to  undergo  this  suffering  in  his  place.  And  there 
is  in  the  whole  universe  no  being  who  is  both  fitted  and 
willing  to  do  this,  but  God  himself,  A  creature  might  be 
willing,  bnt  he  is  anfit  for  the  office  of  snbstitnte.  The 
langnsge  of  Milton  (Paradise  Lost,  Hr.  209-212)  respecting 
the  b'ansgressor,  is  theology  as  well  as  poetiy. 

"  Die  be,  or  juBtice  must,  unlesa  for  him 
Borne  otber  able,  and  as  willing,  pay 
The  rigid  satiafiiation,  death  for  death." 
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Bespecting  tlie  possibility  of  the  snbstitntion  of  penalty, 
it  is  to  be  observed :  1.  In  the  first  place,  that  the  panish- 
ment  inflicted  by  justice  is  aimed,  strictly  speaking,  not  at 
the  person  of  the  transgressor,  but  at  his  9m.  The  wrath 
of  Qod  falls  upon  the  human  soul  considered  as  an  agent^ 
not  as  a  sttbskmoe.  The  spiritual  essence  or  nature  of  man 
is  Ood's  own  work,  and  he  is  not  angry  at  his  own  work, 
and  does  not  hate  anything  which  he  has  created  from 
nothing.  Man's  substance  is  not  sin.  Sin  is  the  activity  of 
this  substance ;  and  this  is  man's  work.  God  is  displeased 
with  this  activity,  and  visits  it  with  retribution.  Conse- 
quently, justice  punishes  the  sin  rather  than  the  sinner,  the 
agency  rather  than  the  agent,  the  act  rather  than  the  per- 
son. It  does  not  fix  its  eye  upon  the  transgressor  as  this 
particular  entity j  and  insist  that  this  very  entity  shall  snfiPer, 
and  prohibit  any  other  entity  from  suffering  for  him. 
Justice,  it  is  true,  is  not  obliged  to  allow  substitution,  but 
neither  is  it  obliged  to  forbid  it.  If  it  were  true  that  the 
penalty  must  be  inflicted  upon  the  transgressor's  very  sub- 
stance and  person  itself,  as  well  as  upon  the  sin  in  his  per- 
son, then  there  could  be  no  substitution.  The  veiy  identi- 
cal personal  essence  that  had  sinned  must  suffer,  and  justice 
would  be  the  only  attribute  which  God  could  manifest 
towards  a  sinner. 

2.  Secondly,  justice  is  dispassionate  and  unselfish.  It 
bears  no  malice  towards  the  criminal.  It  is  not  seeking  to 
gratify  a  grudge  against  him  personally,  but  only  to  main- 
tain law  and  righteousness.  It  inflicts  pain  not  for  the 
sake  of  inflicting  it  upon  a  particular  individual,  but  for 
the  sake  of  a  moral  principle.  Hence  if  the  ei/n  can  be 
punished  in  another  way  than  by  causing  the  sinner  to  be 
punished  ;  if  the  claims  of  law  can  be  really  and  truly  sat- 
isfied by  a  vicarious  method ;  there  is  nothing  in  the  spirit 
and  temper  of  justice  towards  the  sinner's  person,  or  soul, 
to  forbid  this.  "The  aspect  of  the  law  upon  a  sinner," 
says  Bates  (On  Forgiveness),  "being  without  passion,  it 
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ftdinits  of  sfttisfaetion  bj  the  Bufferings  of  another.''  And 
the  same  truth  is  condenffed  in  the  schoolman's  dictum : 
^^  Impersonaliter  poenain  necessario  infligi  omni  peccato, 
sed  non  personaliter  omni  peccatori." 

3.  Thirdly,  the  substitution  of  penalty  is  implied  in  the 
Divine  sovereignty  in  administering  government.  If  God 
from  his  very  nature  could  not  permit  a  proper  person  to 
take  the  place  of  a  criminal,  but  were  necessitated  in  every 
single  instance  to  inflict  the  penalty  upon  the  actual  trans- 
gressor, his  government  would  be  just,  but  not  sovereign. 
He  could  make  no  changes  in  the  luode  of  its  administra- 
tion— which  is  what  is  meant  by  a  soyereign  government 
But  Grod  may  vary  the  mode  of  administering  justice,  pro* 
vided  the  mode  adopted  really  satisfies  justice,  and  there  be 
no  special  reason  in  his  own  mind  why  in  a  particular 
instance  the  variation  may  not  be  permitted.  There  were 
auch  special  reasons,  apparently,  in  the  case  of  the  fallen 
aUgels,  but  not  in  the  case  of  fallen  men.  This  exercise  of 
sovereignty  in  permitting  substitution  of  penalty  is  by  some 
Oalvinistic  theologians  called  a  ^^  relaxation  "  of  justice ;  not 
in  respect  to  the^^^TioA^  demanded,  but  to  the  person  en- 
dnriqg  it.  Justice  relaxes  its  demands  to  the  degree  of  per* 
mitting  a  vicar  to  suffer  for  the  actual  criminal,  but  not  to 
the  degree  pf  abating  the  amount  of  the  suffering.  The 
vicar  ii^ust  pay  the  debt  to  the  uttermost  farthing.  Owen 
uses  thd  term  ^^  relaxation  "  in  the  sense  of  substitution,  but 
describes  our  Lord's  suffering  as  the  strict  and  full  satisfac- 
tion of  retributive  justice.  ^^  To  see  him,"  he  says  (Com- 
munion with  the  Trinity,  L  iL),  ^^  who  is  the  wisdom  of 
God,  and  the  power  of  God,  always  beloved  of  the  Father ; 
to  see  hin),  I  say,  fear,  and  tremble,  and  bow,  and  sweat, 
and  pray,  and  die ;  to  see  him  lifted  up  upon  the  cross,  the 
earth  trembling  under  him,  as  if  unable  to  bear  his  weight, 
atkd  the  heavens  darkened  over  him,  as  if  shut  against  his 
cry,  and  himself  hanging  between  both,  as  if  refused  by 
both,  and  all  this  because  our  sins  did  meet  upon  him ;  this 
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of  all  things  doth  moit  abandantly  manifest  the  severity 
of  Qod's  vindiotiye  jnstioe.  Here,  or  nowhere,  is  it  to 
be  learned."  This  is  very  different  from  Scotus's  and 
Grotius's  '^  relaxation."  The  latter  is  a  relaxation  in  re* 
spect  to  the  amoant  of  the  penalty,  as  well  as  to  the  person 
endnring  it.  I< 

In  case  the  administrative  sovereignty  of  God  decides  to 
pei*mit  and  provide  a  substituted  penalty,  the  following 
conditions  are  indispensable;  not  by  reason  of  any  external 
necessity,  but  by  reason  of  an  internal  necessity  spring- 
ing from  the  divine  nature  and  attributes.  1.  First,  the 
suffering  substituted  must  be  penal  in  its  nature  and 
purpose,  and  of  eqiud  value  with  the  original  penal^. 
The  theory  of  Duns  Bcotus,  afterwards*  perfected  by 
Grotias,  according  to  which  God's  administrative  sov- 
ereignty is  so  extended  that  he  can  by  a  yolitionary  de- 
cision accept  a  substituted  penalty  of  inferior  value,  is  the 
same  in  principle  with  the  later  theory  of  Socinns.  This 
scheme,  denominated  ^^  acceptilation  "  from  a  term  of  the 
Roman  law,  logically  carried  out  is  fatal  to  the  doctrine  of 
vicarious  atonement.  For  the  same  arbitrary  sovereignty 
which  compels  justice  to  be  content  with  less  than  its  dues, 
can  compel  it  to  be  content  with  none  at  all.  If  a  govern* 
ment  has  power  and  authority  to  say  that  fifty  cents  shall 
pay  a  debt  of  a  dollar,  it  has  the  power  to  extinguish  debts 
entirely,  by  a  positive  decision  of  the  same  kind.  The 
principle  of  jUBtice  being  surrendered  in  part,  is  sarren- 
dered  altogether. 

An  illustration  sometimes  employed,  taken  from  the 
instance  of  Zaleucus  and  his  son,  contains  the  false  ethics 
of  the  theory  of  acceptilation.  This  Locrian  lawgiver  had 
decreed  that  a  person  guilty  of  adultery  should  be  made 
blind.  His  own  son  was  proved  to  be  an  adulterer.  He 
ordered  one  of  his  son's  eyes  and  one  of  his  own  to  be  put 
out.  u£lian :  Historiae  Variae,  XIII.  xxiv.  This  was  an 
evasion,  not  a  satisfaction  of  the  law.    The  penalty  threat- 
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sued,  and  intended  to  be  threatened  against  adnltery,  waa 
total  bliadneaa.  In  a  aabstitntiou  of  this  kind,  no  one  was 
made  blind.  Two  ejea  were  pat  oat,  but  not  the  two  eyes 
o£  one  man.  Had  Zaleocaa  ordered  both  of  his  own  eyes 
to  be  pat  oat,  the  case  wonid  hare  been  a  proper  iUastrs' 
tioQ  of  Christ's  vicariooB  atonement.  As  the  case  actnallj 
stood,  the  lawgiver  had  principle  enough  to  acknowledge 
the  claims  of  justice,  bat  not  principle  enongh  to  completely 
satisfy  them.  That  he  was  willing  to  lose  one  eye  proves 
that  he  felt  the  claims  of  law ;  bat  that  he  was  unwilling 
to  make  himself  totally  blind  in  the  place  of  his  son,  shows 
that  he  preferred  to  sacrifice  justice  to  self  rather  than  self 
to  justice. 

In  saying  that  the  sufEering  snbstitated.for  that  of  the 
actnal  criminal  mast  be  of  equal  value,  it  is  not  said  that  it 
must  be  identical  suffering.  A  substituted  penalty  cannot 
be  an  identical  penalty,  because  identical  means  the  same  in 
every  respect  Identity  is  inconsistent  with  any  excAanffe 
whatever.  To  speak  of  substituting  an  identical  penalty  is 
a  contradiction  in  terms.  The  identical  ponishment  re- 
quired by  the  moral  law  is  personal  punishment,  involving 
personal  remorse ;  and  remorse  can  be  experienced  only  l^ 
the  actual  criminaL  If,  in  commercial  law,  a  substituted 
payment  could  be  prevented,  a  pecuniary  debtor  would  be 
compelled  to  make  an  identical  payment.  In  this  case,  he 
must  pay  in  person  and  wholly  from  bis  own  resoaraes. 
Furthermore,  he  could  not  pay  silver  for  gold,  but  gold  for 
gold ;  and  not  only  this,  but  he  must  pay  back  exactly  the 
same  pieces  of  gold,  the  ipsissima  pecunia,  which  he  had 
received.  Identical  penalty  implies  sameness  without  a 
difference  in  any  particular.  Not  only  is  the  quantity 
the  same,  but  the  quality  is  the  same.  But  sutratitnted 
penalty  implies  samenesB  with  a  difference  in  some  par- 
ticular. And  in  the  case  before  as,  that  of  Christ's  satis- 
faction, the  difference  is  in  the  quaUty:  the  quantity 
being  unchanged.    The  vicarious  steering  of  Christ  is  c^ 
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equal  valad  with  that  of  all  mankind,  but  is  not  the  same 
in  kind. 

Sptivaienoyf  not  identity,  is  the  characteristic,  therefore, 
of  vicarious  penalty.  The  exchange,  implied  in  the  term 
substitution,  is  of  quality  not  of  quantity.  One  kind  of 
judicial  suffering ;  that  is,  suffering  endured  for  the  pni-pose 
of  satisfying  justice;  is  substituted  for  another  kind. 
Christ's  sufferings  were  of  a  different  nature  or  quality 
from  those  of  a  lost  man.'  But  there  was  no  difference  in 
quantity,  or  value.  A  less  degree  of  suffering  was  not  ex- 
changed for  a  greater  degree.  The  sufferings  of  the  medi- 
ator were  equal  in  amount  and  worth  to  those  whose  place 
they  took.  Yicarions  penalty  then  is  the  substitution  of  an 
ejual  quamUtt/y  but  a  differed  quality  of  suffering.  The 
mediator  suffers  differently  from  the  lost  world  of  sinners, 
but  he  suffers  equally. 

Equivalency  satisfies  justice  as  completely  as  identity. 
One  hundred  dollars  in  gold  extinguishes  a  debt  of  one 
hundred  dollars  as  completely  as  does  one  hundred  dollars 
in  silver*  If  the  sufferings  of  the  mediator  between  God 
and  man  are  of  equal  value  with  those  of  the  world  of 
mankind,  they  are  as  complete  a  satisfaction  of  justice  as 
the  eternal  death  of  mankind  would  be,  although  they  do 
not,  in  their  nature  or  quality,  involve  any  of  that  sense  of 
personal  wickedness  and  remorse  of  conscience  which  enters 
into  the  punishment  of  a  lost  man.  They  get  their  value 
from  the  nature  of  the  God-man,  and  it  is  the  value  of 
what  is  substituted  which  justice  looks  at. 

The  f oUowing  extract  from  Samuel  Hopkms  (System  of 
Doctrine,  Works,  L  821)  enforces  this  truth.  ^'  The  medi- 
ator did  not  suffer  precisely  the  same  Tdni  of  pain,  in  aill 
respects,  which  the  sinner  suffers  when  the  curse  is  execut- 


'  Witaiiis  (OoTenaatii,  I.  tv.)  finds  four  demento  In  the  pains  of  heU:  1. 
PriTation  of  the  divine  love.  2.  Sense  of  the  divine  liatred.  &  The  worm  of 
ooDsoienoeu  4  Despair  of  God*s  favor.  The  second,  third,  and  fonrth  elements 
did  not  enter  into  ChrisVs  ezperienoe.    The  first  did,  temporariiy. 
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ed  on  him.  He  did  not  suffer  that  particular  kind  of  pain 
which  is  the  necessary  attendant  or  natural  consequence  of 
being  a  sinner,  and  which  n<Mie  but  the  sinner  can  suffer. 
But  this  is  only  a  circumstance  of  the  punishment  of  sin, 
and  not  of  the  essence  of  it  The  whole  penalty  of  the  law 
may  be  suffered,  and  the  evil  may  be  as  mtich  and  as  fffwU^ 
without  suffering  that  particular  sort  of  pain.  Therefore, 
Christ,  though  without  sin,  might  suffer  the  whde  petp- 
aliy  /  that  is,  as  mtich  and  as  great  evil  as  the  law  denounces 
against  transgression." 

2.  Secondly,  the  penalty  substituted  must  be  endured  by 
a  person  who  is  not  himself  already  indebted  to  justice,  and 
who  is  not  a  subject  of  the  government  under  which  the 
substitution  takes  place.  If  he  be  himself  a  criminal,  he 
cannot  of  course  be  a  substitute  for  a  criminal.  And  if  he 
be  an  innocent  person,  yet  owes  all  his  own  service  to  the 
government,  he  cannot  do  a  work  of  supererogation  such  as 
is  implied  in  vicarious  satisfaction.  An  earthly  state  could 
not  righteously  allow  an  innocent  citizen  to  die  for  another, 
even  if  he  were  willing  so  to  die,  because  there  are  claims 
upon  the  person  and  life  of  every  citizen  which  must  go 
undischarged  if  his  life  should  be  taken.  These  are  the 
daims  of  family,  of  society,  of  the  commonwealth,  and  of 
Qod,  "It  is  impossible,"  says  Owen  (Person  of  Christ, 
XYI.),  "  that  by  anything  a  man  can  do  well,  he  should 
make  satisfaction  for  anything  he  hath  done  ill.  For  what 
he  so  doeth  is  due  in  and  for  itself.  And  to  suppose 
that  satisfaction  can  be  made  for  a  former  fault,  by  that 
whose  omission  would  have  been  another  fault  had  the 
former  never  been  committed,  is  madness.  An  old  debt 
cannot  be  discharged  with  ready  money  for  new  commo- 
dities ;  nor  can  past  injuries  be  compensated  by  present 
duties  which  we  are  anew  obliged  unto."  Says  Anselm 
(Cur  deus  homo,  I.  20),  "  Cum  reddis  aliquid  quod  debea 
deo,  non  debes  computare  hoc  pro  debito  quod  debes  pro 
peccato.    Omnia  enim  debis  deo."    The  words  of  the  Jew- 
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ish  elders  to  Cfamt  reapecting  the  Komra  ceDtorioD  illos- 
trate  the  poiat  mider  coDaideration.  Tbej  besoDgbt  Christ 
to  lieal  his  servant^  Baying  that  the  centurion  wae  worth; 
of  aaoh  a  favor  ;  "  for  he  loreth  oor  nation,  and  be  hath 
built  OS  a  ajnagogue,"  Luke  7 :  5.  The  centnrioQ  had  ac- 
qaired  merit,  becaoee  as  a  Kotnan  citizen  he  was  under  no 
obligation  to  build  a  Jewish  sjuagc^ie. 

The  sufferings  of  Christ  meet  all  these  conditions.  1. 
First,  they  were^wrui^  in  their  nature  and  intent,  since  they 
were  neither  calamitous  nor  disciplinary.  They  were  a 
indicisl  infliction  volnntarily  endured  by  Christ,  lor  the 
purpose  of  satisfying  the  claims  of  law  due  from  man  ;  and 
this  -purpoae  makes  them  penal.  "  It  pleased  the  Lord  to 
braise  him.  He  was  wounded  for  oar  transgressioDB,"  Isa. 
53 :  5,  10.  "  Christ  was  made  a  corse  for  db,"  Gal.  2 :  13. 
"  No  man  taketh  my  life  from  me,  bnt  I  lay  it  down  of 
myself,"  John  10 :  17, 18. 

Some  writers,  while  defending  the  doctrine  of  Ticariona 
atonement,  object  to  applying  tlie  terms  "  penal "  and 
"  penalty"  to  Christ's  sofferings,  Magee  (Atonement,  Dis- 
sertatioQ  XIU.)  does  so.  "  Tlie  idea  of  punishment  cannot 
be  abstracted  from  [personal]  guilt.  Christ's  sufferings  are 
a  judicial  infliction,  and  may  perhaps  be  figuratively  de- 
nominated punishment,  if  thereby  be  implied  a  reference 
to  the  actual  transgressor,  and  be  understood  that  suffering 
which  was  doe  to  the  offender  himself ;  and  which  if  inflict- 
ed upon  him  would  then  take  tlie  name  of  punislunent.  Id 
no  other  sense,  can  the  suffering  inflicted  on  account  of  the 
transgressions  of  another  be  called  a  punishment."  Ebrard 
(quoted  by  Yan  Oosterzee,  II.  603,  who  agrees  with  Ebrard) 
says :  "  If  I  eudnra  the  infliction  doe  to  another  instead  of 
Iiim,  this  suffering  which  for  him  would  have  had  the  moral 
quality  of  a  punishment  has  not  tlie  moral  quality  of  a  pun- 
ishment for  me,  because  I  am  an  innocent  person.  For 
the  idea  of  a  punishment  contains,  besides  the  objective 
element  of  anffering  inflicted  by  the  judge,  also  in  addition 
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the  subjective  element  of  the  eense  of  guilt,  or  an  evil  con- 
science  possessed  by  the  guilty."  This  last  assertion  is  the 
point  in  dispute.  Doe9  the  idea  of  a  punishment  '^  contain, 
besides  the  objective  element  of  suffering  inflicted  by  the 
judge,  also  the  subjective  element  of  the  sense  of  guilt? " 
The  question  is,  whether  the  Aaa^e purpose  and  aim  of  the 
suffering  in  a  given  instance  is  sufficient  to  constitute  it 
punishment  If  a  person  suffers  with  a  view  to  satisfy  the 
claims  of  law,  be  he  guilty  himself  or  not,  is  this  a  ''penal" 
suffering  t  Is  such  a  ''judicial  infliction,"  as Magee  calls  it, 
properly  denominated  "penalty?"  Does  the  existence  of 
the  objective  element  alone,  apart  from  the  subjective  ele* 
ment,  in  the  case  of  suffering  for  the  purpose  of  atonement 
for  sin,  warrant  the  use  of  the  terms  "penal "  and  "  pen- 
alty  ?"  There  are  three  reasons  why  it  does,  (a)  There  is 
no  other  term  but  this,  by  which  to  designate  a  suffering 
that  is  endured  for  the  sole  purpose  of  satisfying  justice.  It 
cannot  be  denominated  either  calamity  or  chastisement,  (ft) 
When  a  commercial  debt  is  vicariously  paid  by  a  friend  of 
the  debtor,  it  is  as  truly  a  "  payment "  as  if  paid  pei^sonally, 
and  the  term  "  payment"  is  applied  to  it  in  the  strict  sense 
.of  the  word.  But  if  there  is  no  valid  objection  to  denomin- 
ating the  vicarious  satisfaction  of  a  pecuniary  daim  a  "  pay- 
ment," there  is  none  to  denominating  the  vicarious  satisfac- 
tion of  a  moral  claim  a  "  punishment."  ((?)  A  third  reason 
for  the  use  of  the  term  punishment,  or  penalty,  in  this  con- 
nection, is  found  in  the  use  of  the  corresponding  term 
"atonement."  Ko  objection  is  made  to  calling  Christ's 
suffering  an  aJUmevMWb.  But  atonement  and  punishment 
are  kindred  in  meaning.  Both  alike  denote  judicial  suffer- 
ing. There  is,  consequently,  no  more  reason  for  insisting 
that  the  term  "punishment"  be  restricted  to  personal  en- 
durance of  suffering  for  personal  transgression,  than  there 
would  be  in  insisting  that  the  term  "atonement"  be  re- 
stricted to  personal  satisfaction  for  personal  sin.  But  the 
vicarious  sufferings  of  Christ  are  as  truly  an  atonement  for 
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sin  as  would  be  the  personal  safiEerings  of  the  sinner  him- 
self, and  are  as  freelj  called  so.  It  is  as  proper,  therefore, 
to  denominate  Christ's  soffering  a  vicarioas  punishment,  as 
to  denominate  it  a  vicarious  atonement.  The  objection  of 
Magee  and  Ebrard  is  met  by  the  qualifying  terra  ^^  vicari* 
ous,"  invariably  joined  with  the  term  ^^ punishment"  when 
Ohrist's  sufferings  are  denominated  a  punishment.  No  one 
asserts  that  they  were  a  ^^  personal "  punishment.  Anselm 
(Cor  deus  homo,  L  15)  marks  the  difference,  by  denomin- 
ating the  infliction  when  laid  upon  the  sinner,  ^^ poena;" 
and  when  laid  upon  the  substitute,  ^^  satisf  actio."  * 

2.  Secondly,  the  vicarious  sufferings  of  Christ  were  in- 
Jinite  in  value.  In  the  substitution,  the  amount  is  fully 
equal  to  that  of  the  original  penalty.  A  smaller  suffering, 
an  inferior  atonement,  was  not  put  in  the  place  of  a  greater 
and  superior.  The  worth  of  any  suffering  is  determined  by 
the  total  subject  who  suffers,  not  by  the  particular  nature  in 
the  subject  which  is  the  seat  of  the  suffering.  Physical 
suffering  in  a  brute  is  not  so  valuable  as  it  is  in  a  man,  be- 
cause a  brute  has  only  an  animal  nature,  while  a  man  has 
an  animal  united  with  a  rational  nature.  Yet  the  nature 
which  is  the  sensorium  or  seat  of  the  physical  pain,  is  the 
same  in  both  cases.  But  one  hour  of  human  suffering 
through  the  physical  sentiency,  is  worth  more  than  days  of 
brutal  suffering  through  the  physical  sentiency ;  as  "  one 
hour  of  Europe  is  worth  a  cycle  of  Cathay."  When  animal 
life  and  organization  suffer  in  a  man's  person,  the  agony  is 
hnman,  and  rational.    It  is  high  up  the  scale.    It  has  the 

1  WhUe  there  may  be  yioarious  as  weU  as  personal  pcmishineni,  beoaose  pun- 
ishment is  saffering  endured  for  a  jadioial  purpose,  and  this  purpose  can  be  ful- 
filled by  a  substitute  as  well  as  by  the  oriminal,  there  can  be  no  Tioarions  oon- 
f esaion  of  sin,  and  no  Tioarions  repentance  for  it.  Confession  and  repentanoe 
are  neoessarily  personal  acts.  The  Scriptures  never  represent  Christ  as  vioari- 
oosly  oonf essing  the  sins  of  his  people,  or  as  vicariously  repenting  of  them. 
Yet  McLeod  Campbell,  while  dissatisfied  with  the  catholio  doctrine  of  yioarioua 
atonement,  has  set  forth  the  theory  that  Christ  has  made  a  perfect  confession 
of  human  sin,  and  that  this  is  an  adequate  satisfaction  for  sin.  See  Crawford : 
On  Atonement ;  and  on  The  Fatherhood  of  God,  Leotore  lY. 
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dignity  and  greatness  of  degree  which  pertain  to  man.  Bat 
when  animal  life  and  organization  suffer  in  an  ox  or  a  dog, 
the  agony  is  bmtal,  and  irrational.  It  is  low  down  the  scale. 
It  has  nothing  of  the  worth  and  dignity  that  belong  to  the 
physical  agony  of  the  martyr  and  confessor.  To  apply  this 
reasoning  to  the  case  before  ns :  When  a  hnmMi  nature  suf- 
fers in  an  ordinary  human  person,  the  suffering  is  human, 
and  rational,  but  finite.  No  mere  man's  suffering  can  be 
infinite  in  value,  because  the  total  subject  or  person  is  finite. 
Whatever  a  man  suffers  in  either  of  his  natures,  body  or 
mind,  gets  its  value  from  his  personality.  Measured  by 
this,  it  is  limited  suffering.  But  when  a  human  nature  suf- 
fers in  a  theanthropic  person,  the  suffering  is  divine  and  in- 
finite, because  of  the  divinity  and  infinity  of  such  a  person. 
The  suffering  of  the  human  nature,  in  this  instance,  is 
elevated  and  dignified  by  the  union  of  the  human  nature 
with  tlie  divine,  just  as  the  suffering  of  an  animal  nature  in 
an  ordinary  man  is  elevated  and  dignified  by  the  union  of 
the  animal  nature  with  the  rational.  The  suffering  of  a 
mere  man  is  human ;  but  the  suffering  of  a  God-man  is  di- 
vine.  Yet  the  divine  nature  is  not  the  sensorium  or  seat  of 
the  suffering,  in  the  instance  of  the  Gk>d-man,  any  more  than 
the  rational  nature  is  the  sensorium  or  seat  of  the  suffering, 
in  the  instance  of  physical  suffering  in  the  man.  A  man's 
immaterial  soul  is  not  burned  when  he  suffers  human  agony 
in  martyrdom,  and  the  impassible  essence  of  Gk>d  was  not 
bruised  and  wounded  when  Jesus  Christ  suffered  the  divine 
agony.  Hence  it  is  said  that  Christ  "  suffered  in  the 
jlesh  :  ^  that  is,  in  his  human  nature.    1  Pet.  4:1. 

It  has  been  objected  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  not 
being  endless,  cannot  be  of  equal  value  with  those  of  all 
mankind.  But  when  carefully  examined  and  strictly  com- 
puted, they  will  be  found  to  exceed  in  value  and  dignity 
the  sufferings  for  which  they  were  substituted.  The  suf- 
fering of  the  Ood-man  during  a  section  of  time  is  more  ex- 
actly and  mathematically  infinite,  than  would  be  the  suffer- 
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ing  of  die  hmnan  race  in  endless  time.  The  so-called  "  in- 
finitade "  of  Imman  sofiFering  is  derived  from  the  length 
of  its  dnration,  not  from  the  dignity  of  the  safferer.  It 
is  the  suffering  of  a  finite  creature,  in  a  duration  that  is 
eternal  only  a  parte  post.  This  would  not  yield  strict 
eternity.  The  suffering  of  the  whole  human  race  in  an 
endless  duration  would,  consequently,  be  only  relatively 
infinite.  But  the  vicarious  suffering  of  the  God-man  ob- 
tains its  element  of  infinitude  from  the  person,  not  from 
the  duration.  And  this  person  is  absolutely,  not  relatively 
infinite.  The  suffering  of  an  absolutely  infinite  person  in  a 
finite  daration  is,  therefore,  a  greater  suffering  in  degree 
and  dignity,  than  is  the  suffering  of  a  multitude  of  finite 
persons  in  an  endless  but  not  strictly  infinite  time.  Ood 
incarnate  is  a  greater  Being,  and  a  greater  sufferer,  than  all 
mankind  collectively ;  and  his  crucifixion  involved  a  greater 
guilt  upon  the  part  of  the  perpetrators  and  a  more  stupen- 
dous sacrifice,  than  would  the  crucifixion  of  the  entire  human 
family.  ^^If,"  inquires  Anselm  (Cur  dens  homo,  II.  14) 
of  his  pupil  Boso,  ^^  that  God-man  were  here  present  before 
you,  and  (you  having  a  full  knowledge  of  his  nature  and 
character)  it  should  be  said.  Unless  you  slay  that  Person, 
the  whole  world  and  the  whole  created  universe  will  perish, 
wonld  you  put  him  to  death  in  order  to  preserve  the  whole 
ct-eation  ? ''  To  this  question  the  pupil  makes  answer,  ^'  I 
would  not,  even  if  an  infinite  number  of  worlds  were  spread 
out  before  me." 

Another  proof  that  the  yicarious  work  of  Christ  is  of 
greater  value  in  satisfying  the  claims  of  the  divine  law, 
than  would  be  the  endless  punishment  of  the  whole  human 
race,  is  the  fact  that  Christ  not  only  suffered  the  penalty 
but  obeyed  the  precept  of  the  law.  In  this  case,  law  and 
justice  get  their  whdU  dues.  But  when  lost  man  only  suf* 
fers  the  penalty  but  does  not  obey  the  precept,  the  law  is 
defrauded  of  a  part  of  its  dues.  No  law  is  completely 
obeyed,  if  only  its  penalty  is  endured.    The  law  does  not 
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fpve  its  Bobjecto  an  option  either  to  ohty,  or  to  enffer  ptin- 
ishment  It  does  not  sa^  to  them,  "  If  jon  will  endnra  tbe 
penalty,  yon  need  not  keep  the  precept."  It  reqaires  obedi- 
ence primarily  and  principally ;  and  then  it  aUo  requires 
Buffering  in  case  of  disobedience.  Bnt  this  suffering  does 
not  release  from  the  primary  obligation  to  obey.  The  law 
still  has  its  original  and  indefeasible  claim  on  the  trana- 
graasor  for  a  sinless  obedience,  at  the  very  time  that  it  is 
exacting  the  penalty  of  disobedience  from  him.  Conee- 
qiiently,  a  sinner  can  never  oom^piUUiy  and  exAatistiv^y  sat- 
isfy the  divine  law,  however  much  or  long  he  may  snffer ; 
because  he  cannot  at  one  and  the  same  time  endore  tlie 
penalty  and  obey  the  precept.  He  "  owes  ten  thonsand 
talents,  and  has  nothing  wherewith  to  pay,"  Matt  18  :  24. 
But  Christ  did  both  ;  and  therefore  he  "magnified  the  law 
and  made  it  honorable "  (Isa.  42 :  21),  in  an  infinitely 
higher  d^ree  than  the  whole  human  family  would  have 
done,  had  they  all  personally  suffered  for  their  sins.  Com- 
pare Edwards ;  Redemption,  Works,  I.  406. 

3.  Thirdly,  the  vicarious  sufferings  of  Christ  were  not 
dne  from  him  as  from  a  guilty  person.  He  was  innocent, 
and  retribntive  justice  had  no  claims  upon  him.  What  he 
Tolantarily  suffered  could,  therefore,  inure  to  the  benefit  of 
another  than  himaelf.  The  active  obedience  of  Christ  was 
also  a  work  of  supererogation,  as  well  as  his  passive  obedi- 
ence. For  although  his  hnman  nature  as  such  owed  obedi- 
ence, jet  it  owed  only  a  hitman  and  Jmdie  obedience,  Bnt 
the  obedience  which  the  mediator  actually  rendered  to  tbe 
moral  law  was  not  that  of  a  mere  man,  bat  of  a  Ood-man. 
It  was  theanthropic  obedience,  not  merely  hnman.  As 
Buch,  it  was  divine  and  infinite.  It  could,  therefore,  like 
the  passive  obedience  of  an  innocent  person,  inure  to  the 
benefit  of  another,  and  earn  for  Iiim  a  title  to  eternal  life 
and  reward.  And  lastly,  the  God-man,  not  being  a  mere 
creatnre,  but  also  the  Creator  and  Lord  of  all  things,  conld 
rightfully  dispose  of  himself  and  his  agency,  as  he  pleased.; 
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He  aseerted  this  aprereign  lordship  over  himEcIf  in  the 
words,  "No  msn  taketli  my  life  from  m^  bat  I  lay  it  down 
of  myself:  I  hare  power  and  authority  (e^owrfav)  to  lay  it 
down,  aad  I  have  power  to  take  it  again,**  John  10  :  IS. 

The  above-mentioned  gronnds  and  reasons  for  the  sub- 
Btitntion  of  penalty  abondantly  demonstrate  its  harmony 
witli  the  principles  of  law  and  jastice ;  bnt  ehonld  they 
still  be  dispnted,  the  whole  qnestion  may  he  quickly  dis- 
poeed  of  by  asking,  Who  objects  i  Objections  to  any 
method  of  administering  a  government  can  be  nrged  only 
by  some  party  whose  rights  and  claims  have  been  disre- 
garded, or  trampled  npon.  In  the  instance  of  the  vicarious 
atonement  of  the  Son  of  Glod,  no  objection  is  raised  by 
God  tlie  Father,  for  he  officially  proposed  and  planned  the 
method.  Ko  objection  is  raised  by  God  the  Son,  for  he 
not  only  consents  to  be  a  party  in  the  transaction,  but  to  be 
the  sacrificial  victim  required  by  it.  And  no  objection  is 
raised  by  God  the  Spirit,  for  he  likewise  is  a  party  in  the 
transaction,  and  co-operates  in  its  execution  and  applica- 
tion. This  substitution  of  penalty  is,  therefore,  a  method 
devised  and  authorized  by  the  entire  Godhead.  It  is  a 
Trinitarian  transaction.  Nothing  is  urged  gainst  it  from 
this  qnarter. 

And  when  we  pass  from  the  Divine  Being  to  angels  and 
men,  and  ask  for  objections  from  one  having  real  grounds 
of  complaint,  there  most  be  of  course  a  dead  silence.  No 
angelic  or  human  rights  have  been  interfered  with.  Ob- 
jections to  the  method  of  vicarious  atonement  from  the 
world  of  mankind  especially,  would  be  not  merely  unthank- 
ful hut  absurd.  That  the  criminal,  who  has  no  claims  at 
all  before  the  law  which  he  has  tran^p^ssed,  and  under 
whose  eternal  condemnation  he  lies  in  utter  helpleseness ; 
tiiat  the  criminal  in  whose  behalf  Eternal  Pity  has  laid 
down  its  own  life  should  object  to  the  method,  would  de- 
serve not  only  no  reply,  but  everlasting  shame  and  con- 
tempt 
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Hftriog  conBidered  the  natara  and  valae  of  Chrisfa  atone- 
ment, we  are  prepared  to  consider  itE  extent.' 

Some  coDtroTerej  woald  have  been  avoided  npon  this 
BDbject,  had  there  always  been  a  distinct  understanding  aa 
to  the  meaning  of  words.  We  shali  therefore  first  of  all 
consider  this  point.  The  term  "  extent "  has  two  senses 
in  English  usage,  (a)  It  has  a  passive  meaning,  and  is 
eqnivalent  to  valne.  The  "  extent "  of  a  man's  farm  means 
the  number  of  acres  which  it  contains.  Tlie  **  extent "  of 
a  man's  resources  denotes  the  amount  of  property  which  lie 
owns.  In  this  signification  of  the  word,  the  "  extent "  of 
Christ's  atonement  wonld  be  the  intrinsic  and  real  value  of 
it  for  pnrposes  of  judicial  satisfaction.  In  this  use  of  the 
term,  all  parties  who  hold  the  atonement  in  any  evangeli- 
cal meaning  wonld  concede  that  the  "  extent "  of  the  atone- 
ment is  nnlimited.  Christ's  death  is  enfiScient  in  valne  to 
satisfy  eternal  jnstice  for  tlie  sins  of  all  mankind.  If  this 
were  the  only  meaning  of  "extent,**  we  should  not  be  called 
upon  to  discuRS  it  any  further.  For  all  that  has  been  said 
nnder  the  head  of  tlie  nature  and  valne  of  the  atonement 
would  answer  the  question,  What  is  the  extent  of  the  atone- 
ment t     Being  an  infinite  atonement,  it  bas  an  infinite  valne. 

{b)  The  word  has  an  active  signification.  It  denotes  the 
act  of  extending.  The  "  extent "  of  the  atonement,  in  this 
sense,  means  its  personal  application  to  individuals  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.  The  extent  is  now  the  intent.  The  questioD, 
What  is  tlie  extent  of  the  atonement  1  now  means :  To 
whom  is  the  atonement  effectnally  extended  I  The  inqniiy 
now  is  not,  What  is  the  valne  of  the  atonement }  bat,  To 
whom  does  God  purpose  to  apply  its  benefits  t' 

The  active  signification  is  the  earlier  meaning  of  the 

I  Hill :  Thsoli^T.  Book  IV.  ChudlUh :  On  AtouBment,  L  ii  CDDningham : 
HlrtoriMl  TheologT,  H  S2B-4T0. 

■To  "aitend  "tbB  mtonsmBot  mi^t  be  nndentood  to  maui,  to  "olbr"  tha 
■tonemsDl  But  tbja  U  vot  the  nouiing  in  thin  oonneotian.  To  ejcteod,  in  tlia 
HUSO  DOW  being  oonildorad,  ii  not  only  to  offer  the  fttouamant  but  alao  to  lenda 
it  penonallj  affiadcnu  by  legenentin;  grtao. 
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word,  in  English  literature.  The  following  are  a  few  out 
of  many  instances  in  which  ^^  extent ''  means  extending,  or 
putting  to  nse. 

**  Let  my  offioeis  of  snoh  a  nature, 
Make  an  extent  [levy]  upon  his  house  and  lands." 

Shakbbpbabb  :  As  You  Like  It,  m.  i. 

"  Let  thy  fair  ^Bvisdom,  not  thy  passion,  sway 
In  this  unoiyil  and  unjust  extent  [attack] 
Against  thy  peace. 

Shakhhfbabs  :  Twelfth  Night,  IV.  i. 

*'  But  both  his  hands,  most  filthy  feculent, 
Above  the  water  were  on  high  extent  [extended]. 
And  fayned  to  wash  themselves  incessantly ; 
Yet  nothing  cleaner  were  for  such  inteut." 

Sfbnseb  :  Fairy  Queen,  n.  vii. 

"Second  him 
In  his  dishonest  practices ;  but  when 
This  manor  is  extended  [applied]  to  my  use, 
You'll  speak  iu  an  humble  way  and  sue  for  favor." 

MAsamoEB :  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,  IV.  i. 

**  The  rule  of  Solon,  concerning  the  territory  of  Athens 
is  not  extendible  [applicable]  nnto  all;  allowing  the  dis* 
tance  of  six  foot  nnto  common  trees,  and  nine  for  the  fig 
and  olive."    Bbowne  :  Cyrus's  Garden,  IV. 

The  following  are  examples  of  the  nse  of  the  term  in  the 
active  signification,  in  the  older  theologians  and  doctrinal 
statements :  ^^  The  rest  of  mankind  God  was  pleased,  ac- 
cording to  the  unsearchable  counsel  of  his  owa  will,  where- 
by he  extendeth  or  withholdeth  mercj  as  he  pleaseth,  to  pass 
by.''  Westminster  Confession,  III.  vii.  "According  to 
the  unsearchable  counsel  of  his  own  will,  God  extendeth  or 
withholdeth  favor  as  he  pleaseth."  Larger  Catechism,  13. 
In  these  passages,  to  "  extend  "  mercy  means,  to  effectually 
apply  Christ's  redemption,  not  merely  to  offer  it.    Because, 

Vol.  II.— 30 
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in  the  latter  sense  God  does  not  "  withliold  "  mercy  from 
any  man.  "  Is  grace  impaired  in  its  extent  i  We  affirm 
it  to  be  extended  to  everyone  that  Ib,  or  was,  or  ever  shall 
be  delivered  from  the  pit."  Owen  :  Against  Universal  Be- 
demptioQ,  IV".  vii.  Here,  to  "  extend  "  grace  is  to  actoally 
save  the  sonl,  by  effectual  calling. 

In  modem  English,  the  term  "extent"  is  so  generally 
employed  in  the  passive  signification  of  valae  that  the 
active  signification  has  become  virtually  obsolete,  and  re- 
qnires  explanatioD.  Writers  npon  the  "extent"  of  the 
atonement  have  sometimes  neglected  to  consider  the  his- 
tory of  the  word,  and  misunderstanding  has  arisen  between 
disputants  who  were  really  in  agreement  with  each  other. 

Accordingly,  in  aaeweriDg  the  question  as  to  the  "  ex- 
tent "  of  Christ's  atonement,  it  must  first  be  settled  whether 
"  extent "  means  its  intended  application,  or  its  intrinsic 
valne ;  whether  the  active  or  the  passive  signification  of 
the  word  is  in  the  mind  of  the  inquirer.  If  the  word 
means  valne,  then  the  atonement  is  nnlimited ;  if  it  means 
extending,  that  is,  applying,  then  the  atonement  is  limited. 

The  dispute  also  tarns  npon  the  meaning  of  the  prepo- 
sition "  for."  One  theologian  asserts  that  Christ  died 
"  for  "  all  men,  and  another  denies  that  Christ  died  "  for  " 
all  men.  Tliere  may  be  a  difference  between  the  two  that 
is  reconcilable,  and  there  may  be  an  irreconcilable  differ- 
ence. The  preposition  "  for "  denotes  an  mtenMon  of 
some  kind.  If,  in  the  case  under  consideration,  the  inten- 
tion is  understood  to  be  the  purpose  on  the  part  of  God,  both 
to  offer  and  apply  the  atonement  by  working  faith  and  re- 
pentance in  the  sinner's  heart,  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  then  he  who  affinns  that  Christ  died  "  for  "  all  men 
is  in  error,  aud  he  who  denies  that  Christ  died  "  for  "  all 
men  holds  the  truth.    These  two  parties  are  irreconcilable. 

But  he  who  asserts  that  Christ  died  "  for  "  all  men  may 
understand  the  intention  signified  by  the  preposition  to  be 
the  purpose  on  the  part  of  God  only  to  offer  the  atone- 
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ntent,  leaving  it  to  the  sinner  whether  it  shall  be  Appropri- 
ated throngli  faith  and  repentance.  The  intention,  in  this 
latter  case,  does  not  inclade  so  mach  as  in  tlie  former,  and 
the  preposition  is  narrower  in  meaning.  When  the  word 
"  for "  is  thns  defined,  the  difference  between  the  two 
parties  is  reconcilable.  The  latter  means  hy  "  for,"  "  in- 
tended for  offer,  or  publication  ; "  the  former  means,  "  in- 
tended for  application." 

Again,  the  preposition  "  for "  is  sometimes  nnderetood 
to  denote  not  intention,  bnt  value  or  tuffieieney.  To  say 
that  Christ  died  "  for  "  sil  men  then  means,  that  his  death 
is  sufficient  to  expiate  the  guilt  of  all  men.  Here,  again, 
the  difference  is  possibl;  reconcilable  between  the  parties. 
The  one  who  denies  that  Christ  died  "  for  "  all  men,  takes 
"  for"  in  the  sense  of  intention  to  effectually  apply.  The 
other  who  affirms  that  Christ  died  "  for "  all  men,  takes 
*'  for  "  in  the  sense  of  value.  As  to  the  question,  Which  is 
the  most  proper  use  of  the  word  "  for  %  "  it  is  plain  that  it 
more  natnrally  conveys  the  notion  of  intention,  than  of  suffi- 
ciency or  valae.  If  it  be  said  to  a  person,  *'  This  money  is 
for  yon,"  he  does  not  nnderstand  merely  that  it  is  sufficient 
in  value  to  pay  his  debt,  but  that  it  actually  inures  to  his 
benefit  in  paying  it.  In  the  scriptare  statement  that  Christ 
"  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all "  (1  Tim.  3 ;  6),  if  the  word 
"  for"  be  made  to  denote  value,  so  that  tbe  text  reads,  Christ 
"  gave  himself  a  ransom  sufficient  for  all,"  a  circnmlocntion 
is  introduced.  The  preposition  "for"  does  not  express  the 
idea  of  sufficiency  or  value  directly,  bnt  through  an  explan- 
ation ;  but  it  expresses  the  idea  of  intention  immediately, 
and  without  circumlocution.  And  this  agrees  better  with 
the  term  "ransom,"  which  denotes  subjective  redemption 
rather  than  objective  satisfaction.  This  remark  applies  to 
BDch  a  text  as  that  Christ  "  tasted  death  for  every  man " 
(^HTeb.  2 ;  9),  which  is  explained  by  "  many  sons  "  in  verse 
10.  If  we  interpolate,  and  say  that  Christ  tasted  a  death 
that  is  sufficient  for  every  man,  we  indeed  state  a  truth, 
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bat  we  inject  into  the  preposition  ^^for"  a  larger  meaning 
than  accords  with  the  strictly  idiomatic  use  of  it. 

The  distinction  between  the  ^^  sufficiency  "  of  the  atone- 
ment, and  its  "  extent "  in  the  sense  of  ^^  intent "  or  effect- 
ual application,  is  an  old  and  well-established  one.  It  is 
concisely  expressed  in  the  dictum,  that  Christ  died  "  suffi- 
cienter  pro  omnibus,  sed  efficaciter  tantum  pro  electis." 
The  following  extracts  from  Owen  (Universal  Bedemption, 
lY.  i.)  illustrate  it  ^'  It  was  the  purpose  and  intention  of 
God  that  his  Son  should  offer  a  sacrifice  of  infinite  worth, 
value,  and  dignity,  sufficient  in  itself  for  the  redeeming  of 
all  and  every  man,  if  it  had  pleased  the  Lord  to  employ 
it  for  that  purpose ;  yea,  and  of  other  worlds,  also,  if  the 
Lord  should  freely  make  them,  and  would  redeem  them. 
Sufficient  we  say,  then,  was  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  for  the 
redemption  of  the  whole  world,  and  for  the  expiation  of 
all  the  sins  of  all  and  every  man  in  the  world.  This  is  its 
own  true  internal  perfection  and  suffideney  /  that  it  should 
be  applied  unto  any,  made  a  price  for  them,  and  become 
beneficial  to  them,  according  to  the  worth  that  is  in  it,  is 
external  to  it,  doth  not  arise  from  it,  but  merely  depends 
upon  the  intention  and  will  of  God.  It  was  in  itself  of  in- 
linite  value,  and  sufficiency,  to  ha/oe  ieen  made  a  price  to 
have  bought  and  purchased  all  and  every  man  in  the  world. 
That  it  did  formally  ieoome  a  price  for  any,  is  solely  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  pui^pose  of  God  intending  their  purchase 
and  redemption  by  it.  The  intention  of  the  offerer  and 
acceptor  [of  the  sacrifice]  that  it  should  be  /or  stcch,  s&msj 
or  anj/y  is  that  which  gives  the  formality  of  a  price  unto  it ; 
this  is  external  [to  the  sacrifice].  But  the  value  and  fitness 
of  it  to  be  made  a  price  ariseth  from  its  own  internal  suf- 
ficiency." In  respect  to  such  phraseology  as  a  "  ransom- 
price  for  all "  (1  Tim.  2 : 6),  Owen  remarks  that  it  must 
be  understood  to  mean  that  Christ's  blood  was  sufficient  to 
be  made  a  ransom  for  all,  to  he  made  a  price  for  all ;  but 
that  the  terms  "  ransom  "  and  "  ransom-price  "  moi*e  prop- 
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deemed,"  Pa.  74 : 2.  The  elders  of  Ej^Metu  ue  commanded 
to  "  feed  the  church  of  Gtod  which  he  hath  porchased  with 
his  own  blood,"  Acts  20 :  28.  "  He  sent  redemptioa  onto 
hie  people,"  Ps.  3:9.  "  O  iBnel,  fear  not ;  for  I  have  re- 
deemed thee,"  Isa.  43  : 1.  "  He  shall  save  his  people  from 
their  sins,"  Matt  1 :  21.  Christ  is  "  the  Sarionr  of  his  body 
the  cJiurch,"  Eph.  5  :  23.  "  He  said,  sorely  they  are  my 
people;  bo  he  was  their  Saviour,"  Isa.  63  :  8.  "I  will  save 
my  people  from  the  east  country  and  from  the  west  coun- 
try," Zech.  8 :  7.  See  the  Old  Testament  passives  in  which 
Jehorah  is  called  the  Saviour  of  Israel ;  and  the  New  Tes- 
tament passages  in  which  God  is  called  "our  Saviour,"  that 
is,  of  the  church.     ^ 

Since  redemption  implies  the  application  of  Chrises  atone- 
ment, vnweraal  or  unUtmted  redemptiim  cannot  logically 
he  affirmed  by  any  who  hold  that  faith  is  wholly  the  ^ft  of 
God,  and  that  saving  grace  is  bestowed  solely  by  election. 
The  use  of  the  term  "redemption,"  consequently,  is  at- 
tended with  less  ambiguity  than  that  of  "  atonement,"  and 
it  is  the  term  most  commonly  employed  in  conb^^versial 
theology.'  Atonement  is  unlimited,  and  redemption  is 
limited.  This  statement  includes  all  the  Scripture  texts: 
those  which  assert  that  Christ  died  for  all  men,  and 
those  which  assert  that  he  died  for  his  people.  He 
who  asserts  unlimited  atonement,  and  limited  redemption, 
cannot  well  be  misconceived.  He  is  understood  to  hold  that 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  unlimited  in  its  valne,  sufficiency, 
and  publication,  hut  limited  in  its  effectual  application. 
Snt  he  who  asserts  unlimited  atonement,  and  denies  limited 
redemption,  might  be  understood  to  hold  either  of  three 
views:  1,  The  doctrine  of  the  Universalist,  that  Christ's 
atonement,  per  se,  saves  all  mankind ;  or,  2,  the  doctrine 
of  the  Arminian,  that  personal  faith  in  Christ's  atonement 
Y  to  salvation,  but  that  faith  depends  partly  upon 


■  Owen,  In  hli  tmtlw  •gdlut  Armlniwiiim,  pmeola  "  Argnnunta  i^nit 
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the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  partly  upon  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Binf  ul  will ;  or,  3,  the  doctrine  of  the  school  of 
Saumnr  (Hypothetic  Universatism),  that  personal  faith  in 
Chriet'e  atonement  in  the  first  arrangement  of  God  depend- 
ed in  part  npon  the  deciaioa  of  the  Binfol  will,  bnt  since  this 
failed,  by  a  second  arrangement  it  now  depends  wholly  upon 
the  work  of  the  Spirit,  according  to  the  parpose  of  election. 

The  tenet  of  limited  redemption  rests  npon  the  tenet  of 
election,  and  the  tenet  of  election  rests  upon  the  tenet  of  the 
siauw^s  bondage  and  iosbility.  Soteriology  here  mns  back 
to  theology,  and  theo]<^  runs  back  to  anthropology.  Every- 
thing in  the  series  finally  recors  to  the  state  and  condition 
of  fallen  man.  The  answer  to  the  qnestion,  How  is  the 
atonement  of  Chiiat  savingly  appropriated  I  depends  npon 
the  answer  to  the  qnestion,  How  mnch  efficient  power  is 
there  in  the  sinful  will  to  savingly  tmst  in  it  i  If  the  an- 
swer be,  that  there  is  eflScient  power,  either  wholly  or  in 
part,  in  the  sinful  will  itself  to  believe,  then  faith  is  either 
wholly  or  in  part  from  the  sinner  himself,  and  is  not  wholly 
the  gift  of  God,  which  is  contrary  to  Eph.  2:8;  and  justifi- 
catiou  does  not  depend  wholly  npon  electing  grace,  which 
is  contrary  to  1  Pet.  1:2;  and  redemption  is  not  limited. 
Sat  if  tho  answer  be,  that  there  is  not  efficient  power  in 
the  sinful  will  itself,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  to  savingly 
believe,  then  faitli  is  wholly  the  gift  of  Ood ;  is  wholly  de- 
pendent upon  his  electing  grace ;  and  redemption  is  limited 
by  election,  as  is  taught  in  1  Cor.  8:5:"  Who  then  is  Paul, 
and  who  is  ApoUoSj  by  whom  ye  believed,  even  as  the 
Lord  gave  to  every  man ; "  and  in  Kom.  9:16:  <'  It  is  not  of 
him  that  willetb,  nor  of  him  that  runneth,  but  of  Ood 
that  showoth  mercy." 

The  difference  between  the  Galvinist  and  the  Arminian 
appears  at  this  point.  Both  are  evatiffeiical,  in  affirming 
that  salvation  is  solely  by  faith  in  Christ's  atoning  blood. 
This  differentiates  them  from  the  legal  Socinian,  who  denies 
the  doctrine  of  vicarious  atonement,  and  founds  salvation 
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from  condemnation  on  personal  character  and  good  works. 
Bnt  they  differ  regarding  the  origin  of  faith.  The  Calvin- 
ist  maintains  that  faith  is  wholly  from  God,  being  one  of 
the  effects  of  regeneration ;  the  Arminian,  that  it  iajHirtly 
from  God  and  partly  from  man.  The  Calvinist  asserts 
that  a  sinner  is  unconditionaUy  elected  to  the  act  of  faith, 
and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  in  regeneration  inclines  and  enables 
him  to  the  act,  without  co-operation  and  assistance  from 
him.  The  Arminian  asserts  that  a  sinner  is  conditionaUy 
elected  to  the  act  of  faith,  and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  works 
faith  in  him  with  some  assistance  and  co-operation  from 
him.  This  co-operation  consists  in  ceasing  to  resist,  and 
yielding  to  the  operation  of  the  Spirit.  In  this  case,  the 
Holy  Spirit  does  not  overcome  a  totally  averse  and  resisting 
will,  which  is  the  Calvinistic  view,  but  he  inflaences  a 
partially  inclining  will. 

The  Calvinist  contends  that  unconditional  election  and 
total  inability  agree  best  with  the  Scripture  representations, 
and  that  the  Arminian  really  adopts  them  when  he  sings 
with  Charles  Wesley : 

**  Other  refuge  have  I  none, 
Hctngs  my  helpless  soul  on  thee.* 

Conditional  election  is  inconsistent  with  the  Biblical  texts 
which  describe  Grod  as  iMUpenderU  and  sovereigny  in  bestow- 
ing faith  and  salvation.  It  is  no  sufficient  reply  to  say  that 
jplenary  ability  to  appropriate  the  atonement  of  Christ  is 
not  attributed  to  the  fallen  soul,  but  only  ajxirtial  ability ; 
that  it  is  not  contended  that  sinful  man  can  exercise  faith 
in  the  atonement  without  any  aid  at  all  from  God,  but  only 
that  he  can  and  must  contribute  a  certain  d^ree  of  volun- 
tary power  which  if  united  with  that  of  God  the  Spirit 
will  produce  faith,  and  that  the  exercise  of  this  is  the  con- 
dition of  election.  This  position  of  partial  ability  or  syn- 
ergism comes  to  the  same  result  with  that  of  plenary  ability, 
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60  far  as  the  Dirine  isdependeace  and  sovereignt;  are  con- 
cerned. For  it  ia  thia  decision  of  the  Binner  to  coDtribnte 
his  qnota,  to  "  do  hia  part "  in  the  tranaaction,  which  con- 
ditions the  result.  It  is  indeed  tme,  upon  this  tfaeoT7,  that 
if  God  does  not  assist,  the  act  of  faith  is  imposaible  ;  bat  it 
is  eqaally  trae,  that  if  the  sinner  does  not  assist,  the  act  of 
faith  is  impossible.  Neither  part;  alone  and  b;  himself 
can  originate  faith  in  Christ's  atonement.  God  is  as  de- 
pendent in  this  respect,  as  man.  In  this  case,  therefore, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  faith  depends  wholly  upon  the  divine 
purpose,  or  that  redemption  is  regnlated  and  limited  by 
election. 

The  middle  theory  of  partial  ability,  and  conditional 
election,  is  found  in  the  Greek  anthropology,  and  the  Semi- 
Felagian  fathers  generally  ;  and  is  opposed  by  Calvin 
(Inst.,  m.  xxiv.  1)  as  follows  :  "  The  proposition  of  Paul, 
*It  is  not  of  him  that  willetb,  nor  of  him  that  rnnueth,  but 
of  Qod  that  showeth  mercy,'  is  not  to  be  understood  in  the 
sense  of  those  who  divide  saving  power  between  the  grace 
of  God  and  the  will  and  exertion  of  man ;  who  indeed  say 
that  human  desires  and  endeavors  have  no  efficacy  of 
^emselves  onlees  they  are  rendered  snccessful  by  the  grace 
of  God,  bat  also  maintain  that  with  the  assistance  of  his 
blessing  these  things  have  their  share  in  procuring  salva- 
tion. To  refute  their  views,  I  prefer  Augnstiue's  words  to 
my  own :  '  If  the  apostle  only  meant  that  it  is  not  of  him 
that  wills,  or  of  him  that  runs,  without  the  assistance  of 
the  merciful  Lord,  we  may  retort  the  converse  proposition, 
that  it  is  not  of  [God's]  mercy  alone  without  the  assistance 
of  [man's]  willing  and  running.  Bat  it  is  certain  that  tlie 
apoetle  ascribes  everything  to  the  Lord's  mercy,  and 
leaves  nothing  to  our  wills  or  exertions.' "  Again  (Insti- 
tutes, m.  xxiv.  13),  Calvin  marks  the  difference  between 
Augustine  and  Chrysostom  in  the  following  terms : 
"  Let  as  not  hesitate  to  say  with  Angustine  that  God  coald 
convert  to  good  the  will  of  [all]  the  wicked,  because  be  is 
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omnipoteDt.  Why  tlien  does  lie  not  I  Became  he  would 
not.  Why  he  would  not,  remains  with  himself.  For  we 
onght  not  to  aim  at  more  wisdom  than  becomes  qb.  That 
woald  be  much  better  than  adopting  the  evasion  of  Chry- 
sostom,  'that  Giod  draws  those  who  are  willing,  and  who 
etretcli  out  their  hands  for  his  aid,'  so  that  the  difference 
may  not  appear  to  consist  in  the  decree  of  (rod,  bnt  in  tlie 
will  of  man."  Lather  took  the  same  ground  with  Calvin. 
"  Some  allege  that  the  Holy  Spirit  works  not  in  tJiose  that 
resist  him,  bat  only  in  such  as  are  willing  and  give  consent 
thereto,  whence  it  follows  that  free  will  is  a  canse  aod 
helper  of  faith,  and  that  consequently  the  Holy  G-host  does 
not  alone  work  through  the  word,  but  that  onr  will  does 
something  therein.  But  I  say  it  is  not  so;  the  will  of  man 
works  nothing  at  all  in  his  conversion  and  justification; 
non  est  efficiena  caasa  justificationis  sed  materialis  tantum. 
It  is  the  matter  on  which  the  Holy  Ghost  works  (as  a  potter 
makes  a  pot  out  of  clay),  equally  in  those  that  resist  and  are 
averse,  as  in  St.  Faal.  Bnt  after  the  Holy  Ohost  baa 
wrought  in  the  wills  of  anch  Tegi^ianta,  then  he  also  man- 
ages that  the  will  be  coDBenting  thereunto."  Table  Talk, 
Of  Free  Will.' 

In  saying  that  Christ's  atonement  is  limited  in  its  appli- 
cation, and  that  redemption  is  particular  not  universal,  it  is 
meant  that  the  number  of  persons  to  whom  it  is  effectually 
applied  is  a  fixed  and  defiuite  number.  The  notion  of 
definiteness,  not  of  smallness,  is  intended.  In  common 
speech,  if  anything  is  "limited,*'  it  is  little  and  insignifi- 
cant in  amount.  This  is  not  the  idea  when  the  redemptive 
work  of  Christ  is  denominated  a  "  limited  "  work.  The 
circle  of  election  and  redemption  mnst  indeed  be  a  circum- 
ference, but  not  necessarily  a  small  one.  No  man  is  re- 
deemed  outside  of  the  circle.  All  the  sheep  mnst  be  with- 
in the  fold.    But  the  circle  is  that  of  the  heavens,  not 

■  Comput  Dabna; :  Theologr,  560,  581 ;  Watam :  Inrtitntte,  IL  89C  «]. 
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of  the  earth.  The  fold  Is  that  of  the  Great  Shepherd, 
not  that  of  an  Dnder-shepherd.  The  Biblical  repreeenta- 
tioD  is  to  this  effect.  Matt.  6  :  13,  "  Thine  is  the  kingdom, 
sod  the  power,  and  tlte  glory."  1  Oor.  15 :  25,  "  Christ 
must  reign  till  he  hath  put  all  eneioies  under  his  feet" 
Pa.  103 :  21,  "  The  Lord  hath  prepared  hia  throne  in  the 
heavens  and  his  kingdom  raleth  over  all."  liev.  21 : 3, 
"  The  tabernacle  of  Crod  is  with  men,  and  they  shall  be  his 
people."  Rev.  14 :  6,  "  The  angel  having  the  everlasting 
gospel  to  preach  to  every  nation,  kindred  and  tongne." 
£er.  19 : 6,  "  The  voice  of  a  great  mnltitnde,  and  as  tlie 
voice  of  many  waters."  Rev.  29 :  16,  The  new  Jerosalem 
"  heth  fonrsqnare,  and  the  length  is  as  lat^  as  the  breadth." 
Bom.  6  :  20,  "  Where  sin  abounded,  grace  did  much  more 
abound."  Ps.  68 :  17,  "  The  chariots  of  God  are  twenty 
thousand,  even  thousands  upon  thousands." 

Althoogh  Christ's  atonement,  in  the  discussion  of  its  value 
and  snfficiency,  can  be  separated  from  the  intention  to  ap- 
ply it,  yet  in  the  Divine  mind  and  decree  the  two  things 
are  inseparable.  The  atonement  and  its  application  are 
parts  of  one  covenant  of  redemption,  between  the  Father 
and  Son.  The  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  offered  with  the  in- 
tention that  it  shall  actually  be  successful  in  saving  human 
souls  from  death.  It  is  not  rational  to  snppose  that  Grod 
tlie  Father  merely  determined  that  G^  the  Son  shoald  die 
for  the  sin  of  the  world,  leaving  it  wholly,  or  in  part,  to  the 
siiifal  world  to  determine  all  the  result  of  this  stupendous 
transaction  ;  leaving  it  wholly,  or  in  part,  to  the  sinful  world 
to  decide  how  many  or  how  few  this  death  should  actually 
save.  Neither  is  it  rational  to  snppose  that  the  Son  of  God 
wonid  lay  down  his  life  upon  such  a  peradventure ;  for  it 
might  be  that  not  a  single  human  bouI  would  trust  in  his  sac- 
rifice, and  in  this  case  be  would  have  died  in  vain.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  most  rational  to  snppose  that  in  the  covenant 
between  the  Father  and  Son,  the  making  of  an  atonement 
was  inseparably  eonnected  with  the  parpoae  to  apply  it :  the 
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purpose,  namely,  to  accompany  the  atoning  work  of  the 
Son  with  the  regenerating  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
Divine  Father,  in  giving  the  Divine  Son  as  a  Bacrifice  for 
Bin,  simultaneously  determined  that  this  sacrifice  should  be 
appropriated  through  faith  by  a  definite  number  of  the  hu- 
man family,  so  that  it  might  be  said  that  Christ  died  for 
this  number  with  the  distinct  intention  that  they  should  be 
personally  saved  by  this  death. 

This  is  taught  in  Scripture.  ^'  The  good  shepherd  layeth 
down  his  life  for  the  sheep,"  John  10 :  16.  "  Greater  love 
hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for 
his  friends,"  John  15 :  13.  ^^  Beiug  high  priest  that  year 
he  prophesied  that  Jesus  should  die  for  that  nation ;  and  not 
for  that  nation  only,  but  that  also  he  should  gatiier  together 
in  one,  the  children  of  God  that  were  scattered  abroad," 
John  11:51,  52.  ^^  Christ  loved  the  church,  and  gave 
himself  for  it,"  Eph.  5 :  25.  The  annunciation  to  Joseph 
i*especting  the  miraculous  conception,  described  the  Saviour 
as  one  who  '^should  save  his  people  from  their  sins," 
Matt.  1 :  21.  Furthermore,  in  accordance  with  this  fact  of 
an  intention  to  apply  the  atonement  at  the  time  when  the 
atonement  is  provided,  we  find  that  believers  are  said  to 
have  been  ^'  chosen  in  Christ  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world,"  Eph.  1:4;  that  they  have  been  given  to  Christ  by 
the  Father,  John  10 :  29 ;  that  Christ  knows  them  as  so 
given,  John  10 :  27 ;  that  he  claims  them  as  his  sheep  be- 
fore they  have  actually  believed,  and  even  before  they  have 
been  bom,  saying,  ^'  Other  sheep  I  have  which  are  not  of 
this  fold,  them  also  I  must  bring,  and  they  shall  hear 
my  voice,  and  there  shall  be  one  flock  (iroi^vi;),  and  one 
shepherd,"  John  10 :  16.  And  when  Paul  was  at  Corinth, 
Christ  encouraged  his  apostle  to  continue  his  labors,  not- 
withstanding that  little  success  had  thus  far  attended  them, 
by  saying,  "  I  have  much  people  in  this  city,"  Acts  18 : 9. 

That  the  atonement,  in  the  miiid  of  God,  was  insepara- 
ble from  his  purpose  to  apply  it  to  individuals,  is  proved  : 


(a)  By  the  fact  that  atonement  in  and  by  itself,  eeparate 
from  faith,  eaves  no  eon].  Chriet  might  hare  died  precisely 
as  he  did,  but  if  no  one  believed  in  him  he  would  have  died 
in  rain.  Hence  it  is  said,  that  "  God  hath  set  forth  Christ 
to  be  a  propitiation  throngh  /ditA  iu  liie  blood,"  liom.  3 ; 
35.  It  is  only  when  the  death  of  Christ  has  been  actually 
confided  in  as  an  atonement,  that  it  is  completely  "  set 
forth  "  as  G-od's  propitiation  for  sin.  In  like  manner,  Christ 
is  said  to  have  been  "delivered  for  our  offences,  and  raised 
again  for  our  justification,"  Bom.  4 ;  25  If  Christ  ]>ad 
not  risen  from  the  dead,  he  conld  not  have  been  believed 
in.  A  dead  and  buried  Christ  could  not  have  been  an 
object  of  personal  trust  and  confidence.  Consequently,  al- 
though it  was  the  suffering  and  death  of  Christ,  and  not 
his  resurrection  and  exaltation,  that  properly  constitutes  the 
atoning  sacrifice,  yet  this  sacrifice  in  itself,  and  apart  from 
its  vital  appropriation,  is  aseless.  In  order  therefore  to 
man's  justification,  Christ  must  not  only  be  delivered  to 
death  for  offences,  but  raised  again  from  death  so  that  he 
might  be  an  object  of  faith.  "It  cannot  be  said,"  says 
Owen  (Justification,  IX.),  "that  Christ's  satisfaction  was 
made  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  it  uncertain  whether  it 
should  save  or  not.  Such  an  arrangement  might  be  jost  in 
pecuniary  payments.  A  man  may  lay  down  a  sum  of 
money  for  the  discharge  of  another,  on  such  a  condition  as 
may  never  be  fulfilled.  For  on  the  failure  of  the  condition, 
bis  money  may  and  ought  to  be  retnmed  to  him ;  wliere- 
npon,  he  hath  received  no  injury  or  damage.  But  in  penal 
suffering  for  crime  and  sin,  there  can  be  no  righteous  ar- 
rangenient  that  shall  make  the  event  and  efficacy  of  it  to 
depend  on  a  condition  absolutely  uncertain,  and  wliicli  may 
Qot  be  fulfilled.  For  if  the  condition  fail,  no  recompense 
can  be  made  to  him  that  hath  suffered.  Wherefore  the  ap- 
plication o£  the  satisfaction  of  Christ  unto  them  for  whom 
it  was  made,  is  snre  and  steadfast  in  tlie  purpose  of  God." 
(h)  If  in  the  mind  of  God  the  death  of  Christ  was  sep- 
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arate  from  the  inteotioii  to  appl;  it,  then  it  would  be  ae 
true  tliat  Christ  died  for  lost  angels  as  for  lost  men  ;  be- 
canse  his  atonement,  being  infinite,  is  sufficient  in  value  to 
atone  for  their  sin  as  well  as  that  of  mankind.  When  itia 
said  that  Christ  died  for  the  sin  of  the  world,  it  is  implied 
that  he  did  not  die  for  anr  sin  bnt  that  of  man.  The  offer 
of  Christ's  atonement  ia  confined  to  the  linman  race,  and 
not  made  to  the  angelic  world.  Now  as  the  divine  inten- 
tion accompanies  theprovidinff  of  an  atonement,  in  respect 
to  the  difference  between  angels  and  men,  so  it  accom- 
panies the  ap^^oaiion  of  the  atonement,  in  respect  to  the 
difference  between  elect  and  non-elect  men.  As  the  atone- 
ment of  Christ  is  not  intended  to  be  offered  to  the  angels 
thongh  it  is  sufficient  for  them,  so  it  is  not  intended  to  be 
applied  to  non-elect  men  thongh  it  is  sufficient  for  them, 
(c)  If  in  the  mind  of  Qod  the  pnrpoee  that  Christ  shonid 
die  had  not  been  accompanied  with  the  pnrpose  that  his 
death  shonid  be  effective  for  individuals,  the  former  pur* 
pose  would  have  been  an  nnprodnctive  and  useless  one.  It 
would  have  accomplished  nothing,  becanae  of  man's  unbelief 
and  rejection  of  the  gospel  offer.  But  no  purpose  of  God 
is  unproductive  and  aseless.  {d)  The  analogy  of  the  typical 
atonement  under  the  Mosaic  economy  sliows  that  Chriefs 
atonement  is  intended  for  application  only  to  believers.  Tlie 
lamb  offered  by  the  officiating  priest  was  offered  for  the 
particular  person  who  brought  it  to  the  priest  to  be  offered. 
Each  man  had  his  own  lamb,  and  there  was  no  lamb  that 
belonged  to  no  one  in  particnlar,  but  to  every  one  indis- 
criminately, {e)  Tlie  atoning  work  of  Christ  in  its  intended 
application  is  no  wider  than  his  intercessory  work.  He 
pleads  the  merit  of  hie  death  for  those  to  whom  the  Fathn 
purposed  to  impute  it,  and  only  for  those.  "  I  pray  not  for 
the  world,  but  for  them  which  thou  bast  given  me,"  John 
17:9.    This  was  Christ's  intercessory  prayer.     He  here 
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from  those  whom  the  Father  had  given  him.  It  is  logical 
therefore  to  conclude  that  he  does  not  discharge  the  par- 
ticular office  of  priest  for  them. 

There  are  Biblical  passages  which  are  cited  to  teach  un- 
limited redemption.  Heb.  2  :  9,  Christ  "  tasted  death  for 
every  man."  1  John  2 :  2,  Christ  is  the  "  propitiation  not 
for  onr  sins  only,  but  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world." 

1  Tim.  2:6,  Christ  "gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all." 
John  1 :  29,  The  lamb  of  God  "  taketh  away  the  sins  of 
the  world."  John  3 :  16,  17,  "God  so  loved  the  world  that 
he  gave  his  only  begotten  son."  Kespecting  this  class  of 
passages,  the  following  particulars  are  to  be  noticed.  1. 
Scripture  must  be  explained  in  harmony  with  Scripture. 
Texts  that  speak  of  the  universal  reference  of  Christ^s  death 
roust,  therefore,  be  interpreted  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  ex- 
clnde  its  special  reference,  1  Tim.  4 :  10,  "  God  is  the 
Saviour  of  all  men,  specially  of  those  that  believe."    Heb. 

2  :  17,  Christ  "  makes  reconciliation  for  the  sins  of  his  peo- 
ple." Eph.  5  :  23,  "  Christ  is  the  Saviour  of  his  body,  the 
church."  Luke  1 :  68,  Christ  *^  hath  visited  and  redeemed 
liis  people."  Matt.  20 :  28,  Christ  "  gives  his  life  a  ransom 
for  many."  Matt.  1 :  21,  "  Jesus  shall  save  his  people  from 
their  sins."  Ps.  74 :  2 ;  111 :  9.  Isa.  63 :  8.  Matt.  26  :  28. 
Heb.  9 :  28. 

2.  The  word  "  world,"  in  Scripture,  frequently  denotes  a 
part  of  the  world  viewed  as  a  collective  whole,  and  having 
a  distinctive  character ;  as  we  speak  of  the  scientific,  or 
the  religious  world,  {a)  Sometimes  it  is  the  world  of  be- 
lievers, the  church.  Examples  of  this  use  are :  John  6 : 
38,  51,  "  The  bread  of  God  is  he  which  giveth  life  to  the 
world"  [of  believers].  Eom.  4:13,  Abraham  is  "the 
lieir  of  the  world"  [the  redeemed].  Rom.  11 :  12,  "If  the 
fall  of  them  be  the  riches  of  the  world."  Bom.  11 :  16, 
**  If  the  casting  away  of  them  be  the  reconciling  of  the 
world."  In  these  texts,  "  church  "  could  be  substituted  for 
"world."    (J)  Sometimes  the  word  "world"  denotes  the 
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contrary  of  the  church.  Ps.  7  :  14,  "  Men  of  the  world.'* 
John  1 :  10, «  The  world  knew  him  not."  John  7 : 7,  "  The 
world  cannot  hate  you,  but  me  it  hateth."  John  14 :  17, 
23,  27 ;  15  :  18,  19 ;  16 :  20,  33 ;  17 : 9,  "  I  pray  not  for  the 
world."  John  17 :  14,  16, 25  ;  1  Cor.  2 :  12 ;  1  John  2 :  15- 
17 ;  3  : 1 ;  4 :  5 ;  5  : 4.  {c)  Sometimes  the  term  "  world  " 
means  all  mankind,  in  distinction  from  the  Jews.  Matt 
26 :  13,  "  This  gospel  shall  be  preached  in  the  whole  world." 
Matt.  13 :  38,  "  The  field  is  the  world."  John  3 :  16,  "  God 
so  loved  the  world."  1  Cor.  1 :  21,  "  By  wisdom  the  world 
knew  not  God."  2  Cor.  5 :  19,  "  Reconciled  the  world  nnto 
himself."  1  John  2:2,  "  Propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world."  These  texts  teach  that  redemption  is  in- 
tended for  all  races,  classes,  and  ages  of  men. 

Similarly  the  word  "all"  sometimes  has  a  restricted  sig- 
nification, denoting  all  of  a  particular  class.  1  Cor.  15 :  22, 
"  As  in  Adam  all  die,  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive." 
The  "  all "  in  Adam  is  a  larger  aggregate  than  the  "  all "  in 
Christ,  because  Scripture  teaches  that  all  men  without  ex- 
ception are  children  of  Adam,  and  that  not  all  without  ex- 
ception are  believers  in  Christ.  2  Cor.  5 :  14,  "  If  one  died 
for  all,  than  all  died"  [with  that  one].  The  "all"  here 
denotes  the  body  of  believers,  because  it  is  described  as  "  the 
living"  {oi  fSin"€9,  ver.  15).  Bom.  5:18,  "As  the  judg- 
ment came  upon  all  men  to  condemnation,  even  so  the  free 
gift  came  upon  all  men  unto  justification."  The  "  all "  in 
one  instance  is  described  (ver.  17)  as  "  receiving  abundance 
of  grace,"  but  not  in  the  other.' 


^  As  a  Bpeoimen  of  exegesii  that  thzows  out  the  qualifying  words  and  ez- 
planatory  statements  of  the  author,  consider  the  fbUowing  from  Farrar  (St 
Paul,  IL  201):  '*The  word  all  is  the  goyeming  word  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.  All — ^for  whatever  may  be  the  modifioations  which  may  be  thought 
necessary,  Stb  Eanl  does  not  himself  make  them — aU  are  equally  guilty,  all  are 
equally  redeemed.  AU  have  been  temporarily  rejected,  till  shall  be  ultimately 
received.  All  shall  be  finally  brought  into  liying  harmony  with  that  *  God  who 
is  above  aU,  and  through  all,  and  in  all,*  Eph.  4 :  6l**  The  words  of  St.  Paul  in 
Bph.  4:6|  are :  "God  who  is  in  you  all'*— the  referenoe  being  to  beUevers. 
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The  passage,  1  Cor.  8 :  11,  "  Shall  the  weak  hrotlier 
perish  for  whom  Chmt  died  1 "  and  also  Heb.  6 :  4^10 ;  10 : 
26-30,  ie  a  eapposition,  for  the  sake  of  argnmeot,  of  some- 
thing  that  does  sot  and  camiot  happen :  like  1  Cor.  13  ;  1-3  ; 
Gal.  1  :  S.    The  iii£uence  and  natural  teudenc;  of  the  con- 
dnct  spoken  of  is  to  spiritoal  death.     It  is  not  said  that  tlie 
actual  resolt  will  be  the  death  of  the  "  weak  brother."     Oo 
the  contrary,  it  is  said  that "  G^od  shall  hold  him  ap,"  Bom. 
14 :  4.    In  the  text,  3  Pet.  2:1:  "  Denying  the  Lord  that 
bonght  them,"  the  "  false  teachers  '*  are  described  according 
to  their  own  profession,  not  as  they  are  in  the  eye  of  God. 
They  claim  to  have  been  bonght  by  the  blood  of  Christ, 
and  yet  by  their  damnable  heresies  nnllify  the  atonement. 
TnrrettiD  explains  the  "purchase"  iu  this  case,  as  redemp- 
tion from  the  errors  of  paganism.    See  verse  20,  "  Escaped 
the  pollutions  of  the  world."     Only  the  oatward  call  is 
meant.     Tarrettin  defends  this,  by  the  nse  in  the  passage 
of  Setrtronj^  instead  of  vetr^pa,  and  of  Srfopa^eiv  instead  of 
yMTpowSai,.    In  2  Pet  3:9,"  The  Lord  is  not  willing  that 
any  should  perish,  hot  that  all  should  come  to  repentance," 
the  will  is  that  of  decree,  and  the  Teference  ia  to  believers 
only.     The  Greek  shows  this :  /t^  fiovXoftevos  Tivim  awoXia-- 
3at- — "  not  purposing  that  any  [of  us]  should  perish."     The 
preceding  clause:  "long-suffering  to  i«-wsrd"  (iii  ^/*a;), 
.  shows  that  nvwi  refers  to  God'a  children.    The  true  ren- 
dering   of  ii9  fterdvotav  jftep^mu  is:   "should  go  on  to 
repentance" — /ler^votav  here  denoting  the  process  of  sano- 
tification  or  renewing  (Eph.  4 :  23),  and  jfeopfimu  s  pro- 
gressive motion  or  advance,  as  in  Matt.  15  :  17;  19  :  13. 
The  passage,  Isa.  6  :  4>  "  What  could  have  been  done  more 
□nto  vay  vineyard?"  does  not  teach  that  God  could  not 
realize  bis  desire  that  all  men  should  "  turn  and  live."     It 
IB  not  the  idea  of  power,  but  of  patience  and  long-suffer- 


XIm  ".ifilala  omit  a^v,  but  tha  pnoeding  vans  eontaina  it,  and  tha  auooeelini 
T«n»  inpUea  tt. 
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ing,  that  is  contained  in  this  text.  Calvin  and  Gesenins  ex- 
plain :  ''  What  more  was  there  to  be  done,  or  was  I  boond 
to  do } "    Alexander  in  loco. 

The  question  arises,  If  the  atonement  of  Christ  is  not 
intended  to  be  nniversally  applied,  why  should  it  be  uni- 
versally offered  f 

The  gospel  offer  is  to  be  made  to  every  man  becaase : 
1.  It  is  the  divine  command.  Matt.  16 :  5.  Gk>d  has  for- 
bidden his  ministers  to  except  any  man,  in  the  offer.  2.  No 
offer  of  the  atonement  is  possible,  but  a  universal  offer.  In 
order  to  be  offered  at  all,  Christ's  sacrifice  must  be  offered 
indiscriminately.  A  limited  offer  of  the  atonement  to  the 
elect  only,  would  require  a  revelation  from  God  informing 
the  preacher  who  they  are.  As  there  is  no  such  revelation, 
and  the  herald  is  in  ignorance  on  this  point,  he  cannot  offer 
the  gospel  to  some  and  refuse  it  to  others.  In  this  state  of 
things  there  is  no  alternative  but  to  preach  Christ  to  every- 
body, or  to  nobody.  8.  The  atonement  is  sufficient  in  value 
to  expiate  the  sin  of  all  men  indiscriminately ;  and  this  fact 
should  be  stated  because  it  is  a  fact.  There  are  no  claims 
of  justice  not  yet  satisfied ;  there  is  no  sin  of  man  for  which 
an  infinite  atonement  has  not  been  provided.  ^' All  things 
are  now  ready.''  Therefore  the  call  to  "come"  is  uni- 
versal. It  is  plain,  that  the  offer  of  the  atonement  should 
be  regulated  by  its  intrinsic  nature  and  sufficiency,  not  by 
the  obstacles  that  prevent  its  efficacy.  The  extent  to 
which  a  medicine  is  offered  is  not  limited  by  the  number 
of  persons  favorably  disposed  to  buy  it  and  use  it.  Its 
adaptation  to  disease  is  the  sole  consideration  in  selling  it, 
and  consequently  it  is  offered  to  everybody.  4.  God  op- 
poses no  obstacle  to  the  efficacy  of  the  atonement,  in  the 
instance  of  the  non-elect,  (a)  He  exerts  no  direct  effi- 
ciency to  prevent  the  non-elect  from  trusting  in  the  atone- 
ment The  decree  of  reprobation  is  permissive.  God 
leaves  the  non-elect  to  do  as  he  likes,  (h)  There  is  no 
compalsion  from  the  external  circumstances  in  which  the 
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providence  of  God  has  placed  the  non-elect.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  outward  circumstanceB,  especially  in  Christendom, 
favor  instead  of  hindering  trust  in  Christ's  atonement. 
And  so,  in  a  less  degree,  do  the  outward  circumstances  in 
Heathendom.  *^  The  goodness,  forbearance,  and  long-suf- 
fering of  God  [tend  to]  lead  to  repentance,"  Rom.  2:4; 
Acts  14  :  17 ;  17 :  26-30.  (c)  The  special  grace  which 
God  bestows  upon  the  elect  does  not  prevent  the  non-elect 
from  believing ;  neither  does  it  render  faith  any  more  dif- 
ficult for  him.  The  non-elect  receives  common  grace,  and 
common  grace  would  incline  the  human  will  if  it  were  not 
defeated  by  the  human  will.  If  the  sinner  should  make  no 
hostile  opposition,  common  grace  would  be  equivalent  to 
saving  grace.'  Acts  7 :  61,  ^'  Ye  stiff-necked  and  uncircum- 
cised  in  heart  and  ears,  ye  do  always  resist  the  Holy 
Ghost."  2  Tim.  3 :  8,  **  As  Jannes  and  Jambres  withstood 
Moses,  so  do  these  also  withstaiid  the  truth."  See  Howe's 
remarks  on  common  grace.  Oracles,  H.  ii.  6.  The  atone- 
ment of  Christ  is  to  be  offered  indiscriminately,  because 
God  desires  that  every  man  would  believe  in  it.  "  God," 
says  Turrettin  (IV.  xviL  S3),  "  delights  in  the  conversion 
and  eternal  life  of  the  sinner,  as  a  thing  pleasing  in  itself, 
and  congruous  with  his  infinitely  compassionate  nature,  and 
therefore  demands  from  man  as  a  duty  due  from  him  (tan- 
quam  officium  debitum)  to  turn  if  he  would  live."  Substi- 
tute  in  this  passage  "  faith  and  repentance  "  for  "  conver- 
sion and  eternal  life,"  and  it  is  equally  true.  It  is  the 
divine  delight  in  faith  and  repentance,  and  the  divine 
desire  for  its  exercise,  that  warrants  the  offer  of  the  benefits 
of  Christ's  atonement  to  the  non-elect.  Plainly,  the  offer 
of  the  atonement  ought  to  be  regulated  by  the  divine 
desire,  and  not  by  the  aversion  of  the  non-elect.    God  in 

>  To  Hty  that  oommon  gnoe  if  not  xeriited  bj  the  anner  would  be  equiTAlent 
to  regenenting  cpnoe,  if  not  the  same  as  to  say  that  oommon  graoe  if  tutitUd  by 
the  sinner  would  be  equivalent  to  regenerating  graoe.  In  the  first  instanoe,  God 
woold  be  the  sole  author  of  regeneration;  in  the  seoond  he  would  not  be. 
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offering  his  own  atonement  should  be  gnided  by  his  own 
feeling,  and  not  bj  that  of  sinful  man.  Because  the  non- 
elect  does  not  take  delight  in  faith  and  repentance  is  sareij 
no  reason  why  God,  who  does  take  delight  in  it,  should  be 
debarred  from  saying  to  him,  "  Turn  ye,  turn  ye,  for  why 
will  ye  die  ? "  May  not  God  express  his  sincere  feeling  and 
desire  to  any  except  those  who  are  in  sympathy  with  him, 
and  have  the  same  species  of  feeling  ?  If  a  man  has  a  kind 
and  compassionate  nature,  it  is  unreasonable  to  require  that 
he  suppress  its  promptings  in  case  he  sees  a  proud  and 
surly  person  who  is  unwilling  to  accept  a  gift.  The  be- 
nevolent nature  is  unlimited  in  its  desire.  It  wishes  well- 
being  to  everybody,  and  hence  its  offers  are  universal. 
They  may  be  made  to  a  churlish  and  ill-natured  man  and 
be  rejected,  but  they  are  good  and  kind  offers  nevertheless, 
and  they  are  none  die  less  sincere,  though  they  accomplish 
nothing. 

The  universal  offer  of  the  benefits  of  Ohrisf  s  atonement 
springs  out  of  God's  will  of  complacency.  £2ek.  33 :  11,  ^^  I 
have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked,  but  that  the 
wicked  turn  from  his  evil  way  and  live."  God  may  prop- 
erly call  upon  the  non*elect  to  do  a  thing  that  God  delights 
in,  simply  because  he  does  delight  in  it.  The  divine  desire 
is  not  altered  by  the  divine  decree  of  preterition.  Though 
God  decides  not  to  overcome  by  special  grace  the  obstinate 
aversion  which  resists  common  grace,  yet  his  delight  in 
faith  and  repentance  remains  the  same.  His  desire  for  the 
sinner's  faith  and  repentance  is  not  diminished  in  the  least 
by  the  resistance  which  it  meets  from  the  non-elect,  nor  by 
the  fact  that  for  reasons  sufficient  he  does  not  decide  to 
overcome  this  resistance.  6.  It  is  the  non-elect  himself,  not 
God,  who  prevents  the  efficacy  of  the  atonement.  For  the 
real  reason  of  the  inefficacy  of  Christ's  blood  is  impenitence 
and  unbelief.  Consequently  the  author  of  impenitence  and 
unbelief  is  the  author  of  limited  redemption.  Gk>d  is  not 
the  cause  of  a  sinner's  impenitence  and  unbelief,  merely 
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beeanae  he  does  not  overcome  his  impenitence  and  unbelief. 
If  a  man  flings  himself  into  the  water  and  drowns,  a  spec- 
tator npon  the  bank  cannot  be  caUed  the  cause  of  that  man's 
death.  Kon-prevention  is  not  causation.  The  efScient  and 
responsible  cause  of  the  suicide  is  the  suicide's  free  will. 
In  like  manner,  the  non-elect  himself,  bj  his  impenitence 
and  unbelief,  is  the  responsible  cause  of  the  inefflcacy  of 
Christ's  expiation.  God  is  blameless  in  respect  to  the  limi- 
tation of  redemption ;  man  is  guilty  in  respect  to  it.^  God 
is  onlj  the  indirect  and  occasional  cause  of  it ;  man  is  the 
immediate  and  efficient  cause  of  it.  This  being  the  state  of 
the  case,  there  is  nothing  self -contradictory  in  the  universal 
offer  of  the  atonement  upon  the  part  of  God.  If  either  of 
the  following  suppositions  were  true,  it  would  be  fatal  to  the 
universal  offer:  (a)  If  at  the  time  of  offering  Christ's  atone- 
ment God  was  actively  preventing  the  non-elect  from  believ- 
ing, the  offer  would  be  inconsistent.  (1)  If  at  the  time  of 
offering  it  Gt>d  were  working  upon  the  will  of  the  non-elect 
to  strengthen  his  aversion  to  the  atonement,  the  offer  would 
be  inconsistent  (c)  If  God  were  the  efficient  author  of 
that  apostasy  and  sinfulness  which  enslaves  the  human  will 
and  renders  it  unable  to  believe  in  Christ  without  special 
grace,  then  the  offer  of  the  atonement  unaccompanied  with 
the  offer  of  special  grace  would  be  inconsistent.  But  none 
of  these  suppositions  are  true.  7.  The  offer  of  the  atonement 
is  universal,  because,  when  God  calls  upon  men  universally 
to  believe,  he  does  not  call  upon  them  to  believe  that  they 
are  elected,  or  that  Christ  died  for  them  in  particular.  He 
calls  upon  them  to  believe  that  Christ  died  for  sin,  for  sin- 
ners, for  the  world ;  that  there  is  no  other  name  under 
heaven  given  among  men  whereby  we  must  be  saved ;  that 
the  blood  of  Christ  cleanseth  from  all  sin ;  and  that  there 
is  no  condemnation  to  them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus.  The 
atonement  is  not  offered  to  an  individual  either  as  an  elect 


>  See  Oiran:  Workj^  StV.  411.   RoMetre Ed. 
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man,  or  as  a  non-elect  man ;  bat  as  a  man,  and  a  sinner,  aim- 
-ply.  Men  are  commanded  to  believe  in  the  suflElciencj  of  the 
atonement,  not  in  its  predestinated  application  to  them- 
selves  as  individuals.  The  belief  that  Christ  died  for  the 
individual  himself  is  the  assurance  of  faith,  and  is  more 
than  saving  faith.  It  is  the  end,  not  the  beginning  of  the 
process  of  salvation.  Gk>d  does  not  demand  assurance  of 
faith  as  the  first  act  of  faith.  ^^  Assurance  of  grace  and 
salvation  not  being  of  the  essence  of  faith,  true  believers 
may  wait  long  before  thej  obtain  it"  L.  C.  81.  "In 
whom,  after  ye  believed,  ye  were  sealed  with  that  Holy 
Spirit  of  promise,"  Eph.  1 :  13.'  8.  The  atonement  is  to  be 
offered  to  all,  because  the  preacher  is  to  hope  and  expect 
from  God  the  best  and  not  the  worst  for  every  man.'  He 
is  consequently  to  expect  the  election  of  his  hearer,  rather 
than  his  reprobation.  The  fact  of  the  external  call  favors 
election,  not  reprobation.  The  external  call  embraces  the 
following  particulars :  (a)  Hearing  the  word,  (b)  Religious 
education  by  parents  and  friends,  (o)  Common  grace,  ex- 
perienced in  conviction  of  sin,  fear  of  death  and  judgment, 
general  anxiety,  and  dissatisfaction  with  this  life.  Upon 
such  grounds  as  these,  the  individual  is  to  be  encouraged  to 
believe  that  God's  purpose  is  to  elect  him  rather  than  to  rep- 
robate him.  If  a  person  fears  that  he  is  of  the  non-elect, 
he  should  be  assured  rather  that  he  is  mistaken  in  this  fear 
than  that  he  is  correct  in  it ;  because  God  has  done  more 
for  him  that  tends  to  his  salvation  than  to  his  perdition. 
9.  The  atonement  is  to  be  offered  to  all  men,  because  even 
those  who  shall  prove  in  the  day  of  judgment  to  be  non- 
elect  do  yet  receive  benefits  and  blessings  from  it  Turrettiii, 
(XVI.  xiv.  11)  mentions  the  following  benefits :  (a)  The 
preaching  of  the  gospel,  whereby  paganism  with  its  idolatry, 
superstition,  and  wretchedness  is  abolished,  (ft)  The  ex- 
tremes of  human  depravity  are  restrained,    (p)  Many  tern- 

>  Owen :  DiapUy  of  Arminiuiiim,  IV.  i.  Tiii. 

s  ZanohioB :  On  FtedMtination,  p.  67.    Toplady*8  Tt, 
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poral  blessings  and  gifts  of  providence  are  bestowed.  Bom. 
2:4;  Acts  14 : 7.  (d)  Punishment  is  postponed  and  de- 
layed. Acts  17 :  80 ;  Eom.  8  :  25.  "  The  grace  of  the  Ke- 
deemer,"  sajs  Bates  (Eternal  Judgment^  II.),  ^^is  so  far 
universal,  that  upon  his  account  the  indulgent  providence 
of  God  invited  the  heathen  to  repentance.  His  renewed 
benefits  that  sweetened  their  lives,  Bom.  2:4,  and  his 
powerful  patience  in  forbearing  so  long  to  cut  them  off, 
when  their  impurities  were  so  provoking,  was  a  testimony 
of  his  inclination  to  clemency  upon  theii*  reformation,  Acts 
14 :  17.  And  for  their  abusing  his  favors,  and  resisting  the 
methods  of  his  goodness,  they  will  be  inexcusable  to  them- 
selves, and  their  condemnation  righteous  to  their  own  con- 
science." 

The  reasons  for  the  universal  offer  of  the  atonement,  thus 
far,  have  had  reference  to  God's  relation  to  the  offer.  They 
go  to  show  that  the  act  upon  his  part  is  neither  self-contradic- 
tory, nor  insincere.  But  there  is  another  class  of  reasons 
that  have  reference  to  man^s  relation  to  the  offer.  And  these 
we  now  proceed  to  mention.  1.  The  atonement  is  to  be 
offered  to  every  man,  because  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to 
trust  in  it.  The  atonement  is  in  this  particular  like  the 
decalogue.  The  moral  law  is  to  be  preached  to  every  man, 
because  it  is  every  man's  duty  to  obey  it.  The  question 
whether  every  man  will  obey  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
universal  proclamation  of  the  law.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  law 
will  have  been  preached  in  vain  to  many  persons,  but  this 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  have  been  preached  to  them. 
Tliey  were  under  obligation  to  obey  it,  and  this  justified  its 
proclamation  to  them.  Still  more  than  this,  the  moral  law 
should  be  preached  to  every  man  even  though  no  man  is 
able  to  keep  it  perfectly  in  his  own  strength.  The  slavery 
of  the  human  will  to  sin  is  no  reason  why  the  primary  and 
original  duty  which  the  human  will  owes  to  Ood  should  not 
be  stated  and  enjoined,  because  this  slavery  has  been  pro- 
duced by  man,  not  by  God.   In  like  manner  faith  in  Ohrist's 
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atonement  ehonld  be  required  as  a  daty  from  every  man, 
nothwithstanding  the  fact  that  ^^no  man  can  come  nnto 
Christ  except  the  Father  draw  him,"  John  6 :  44 ;  that 
^^  faith  is  not  of  ourselves,  but  is  the  gift  of  God,"  Eph. 
2:8;  and  that  Christ  is  ^^  the  author  and  finisher  of  faith," 
Heb.  12 :  2.  Man's  inability,  without  the  grace  of  God,  to 
penitently  trust  in.  Christ's  atonement,  being  self -caused  like 
his  inability  to  perfectly  keep  the  moral  law  without  the 
same  grace,  still  leaves  his  duty  in  the  case  binding  upon 
him.  The  purpose  of  God  to  bestow  grace  is  not  the 
measure  of  man's  duty.  iN'either  is  the  power  that  man  has 
as  fallen  the  measure  of  man's  duty.  Only  the  power  that 
man  had  as  unfallen,  and  by  creation,  is  the  measure  of  it. 
2.  The  offer  of  Christ's  atonement  for  sin  should  be  univer- 
sal, because  it  is  the  most  impressive  mode  of  preaching  the 
law.  In  exhibiting  the  nature  of  Christ's  sacrifice,  and  its 
sufficiency  to  atone  for  all  sin,  and  especially  in  showing  the 
necessity  of  it  in  order  to  the  remission  of  any  sin  whatever, 
the  spirituality  and  extent  of  the  divine  law  are  presented 
more  powerfully  than  they  can  be  in  any  other  manner. 
The  offer  of  the  atonement  is  consequently  a  direct  means  of 
producing  a  sense  of  guilt  and  condemnation,  without  which 
faith  in  Christ  is  impossible.  3.  The  offer  of  the  atonement 
to  an  unbeliever  is  adapted  to  disclose  the  aversion  and  obsti- 
nacy of  his  own  will.  This  method  of  foi^ving  sin  dis- 
pleases him.  It  is  humbling.  If  he  were  invited  to  make 
a  personal  atonement,  this  would  fall  in  with  his  inclination. 
But  to  do  no  atoning  work  at  all,  and  simply  to  trust  in  tlie 
atoning  work  of  another,  is  the  most  unwelcome  act  that 
human  pride  can  be  summoned  to  perform.  Belief  in  vica- 
rious atonement  is  distasteful  and  repulsive  to  the  natural 
man,  because  he  is  a  proud  man.  When,  therefore,  a  man 
is  informed  that  there  is  no  forgiveness  of  sin  but  through 
Christ's  atonement,  that  this  atonement  is  ample  for  the  for- 
giveness of  every  man,  and  that  nothing  but  unbelief  will 
prevent  any  man's  forgiveness,  his  attention  is  immediately 
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directed  to  hifl  own  disinclinfttion  to  trnst  in  this  atonement, 
and  aversion  to  this  method  of  forgiveness.  Bat  this  ex- 
perience is  highly  nsefnl.  It  causes  him  to  know  his  help- 
lessness, even  in  respect  to  so  fundamental  an  act  as  faith. 
The  consequence  is,  that  he  betakes  himself  to  God  in 
prayer  that  he  may  be  inclined  and  enabled  to  believe. 
Larger  Catechism,  69,  67. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

BEGENEBATION. 

Angnstine :  De  predestinatione  sanotomm;  Goniza  duas  epifitolaB 
Pelagianonixn,  Lib.  IV.;  De  gratia  et  libero  arbitrio ;  De  ooneptione 
et  gratia.  Galvin :  InstitnteB,  IIL  L  ii.  UrBinns :  Christian  Be- 
ligion,  Q-  89,  90.  Witsius :  OoTenantB,  III.  Ti.  CSiamooke  :  On  Be- 
generation.  Owen :  Holy  Spirit,  TIT.  Leighton :  On  Begeneration. 
Howe :  On  Begeneration  (Sermons,  xxxriiL-xlix.)  Torrettin :  Insti- 
tntiOy  XV.  L-xi.  (De  Vocatione).  Witherspoon  :  On  Begeneration. 
Edwards:  On  Spiritual  light.  Faber  :  Primitive  Doctrine  of  Be- 
generation. Hodge :  Theology,  n.  689-732 ;  UL  8-40.  Shedd : 
History  of  Doctrine,   IL  102-110 ;  186-194  (Synergism). 

In  the  Westminfiter  symbol  (S.  O.,30, 31),  the  application 
of  redemption  is  attiibuted  to  a  particular  work  of  God  de* 
nominated  Effectual  Calling.  ^^  The  Spirit  applieth  to  ub 
the  redemption  parehased  by  Christ,  by  working  faith  in  ns, 
and  thereby  uniting  us  to  Christ  in  our  effectual  calling;" 
and  this  effectual  calling  is  defined  to  be  '^  the  work  of  Grod's 
Spirit,  whereby  convincing  us  of  our  sin  and  misery,  en- 
lightening our  minds  in  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  renew- 
ing [Larger  Catechism,  67,  adds,  ^'  and  powerfully  deter- 
mining"] our  wills,  he  doth  j)ersuade  and  enable  us  to 
embrace  Jesus  Christ  freely  offered  to  us  in  the  gospel." 
According  to  this  definition,  the  effectual  call  produces: 
{a)  Conviction  of  conscience ;  (ft)  Illumination  of  the  under- 
standing ;  {c)  Renovation  of  the  will ;  ((2)  Faith  in  Christ's 
atonement.  Everything  in  redemption  runs  back,  ultimately, 
to  God.  '^  His  divine  power  hath  given  unto  us  clU  things 
that  pertain  unto  life  and  godliness,"  2  Pet.  1 : 3, 
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But  snch  effects  in  the  soul  as  conviction,  illu 
renovation,  and  faith,  imply  a  great  change  within 
are  fruits  and  evidences  of  that  spiritual  transi        ! 
which  in  Scripture  is  denominated  a  '^  new  birth, 
creation,''  a  ^^  resurrection  from  the  dead,"  a  ^^  deal       i 
and  life  to  righteousness,"  a  ^^  passage  from  dai       i 
light."    Consequently,  effectual  calling  includes  anc 
regeneration.     Hence  it  is  said  in  the  Westmins       < 
fession,  XIII.  i.,  that  ^^  they  who  are  effectually  cfi 
regeneratedy  having  a  new  heart  and  a  new  spirit  cr       i 
them,  are  farther  sanctified."      In  the  Westmins 
fession,  X.  ii.,  effectual  calling  is  made  to  include 
ation,  because  man  is  said  to  be  ^^  altogether  passim      i 
he  is  enabled  to  answer  the  call."  * 

The  term  ^^regeneration"  has  been  used  in  a  w 
in  a  restricted  sense.     It  may  signify  the  whole  pr< 
salvation,  including  the  preparatory  work  of  convict 
the  concluding  work  of  sanctification.    Or  it  may      i 
only  the  imparting  of  spiritual  life  in  the  new  birth, 
ing  the  preparatory  and  concluding  processes.    The  ]     i 
Church  regards  regeneration  as  comprehending  eve] 
in  the  transition  from  a  state  of  condemnation  on  ei 
a  state  of  salvation  in  heaven,  and  confounds  justii    i 
with  sanctification.    The.  Lutheran  doctrine,  stated 
Apology  for  the  Augsburg  Confession  and  in  the  F<    ; 
Concordiae,  employs  regeneration  in  the  wide  meanii    , 
distinguishes  carefully  between  justification  and  sant   i 
tion.    In  the  Beformed  Church,  the  term  regeneratic 
also  employed  in  the  wide  signification.    like  the  Lutl  ; 
while  carefully  distinguishing  between  justificatioi 
sanctification,  the  Beformed  theologian  brought  und( 
term  ^'  regeneration  "  everything  that  pertains  to  the  <  i 
opment  as  well  as  to  the  origination  of  the  new  spi  i 
life.    Begeneration  thus  include  not  only  the  new 

1  In  the  older  fcheologioal  treaidseef  Regeneratioii  comxnoiily  does  not  oos  > 
a  aepante  topic,  but  U  diMnuaed  under  the  head  of  Vooation. 
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bat  all  that  isaaes  from  it.  It  compriBed  the  conyertiBg 
acta  of  faith  and  repentance,  and  also  the  whole  straggle 
with  indwelling  sin  in  progressive  sanctification.  Thus 
Calvin  (Institutes,  III.  iii.  9)  remarks :  '^  I  apprehend  re- 
pentance (poenitentiam)  to  be  regeneration  (regeneration- 
em),  the  end  of  which  is  the  restoration  of  the  divine 
image  within  ns.  In  this  regeneration,  we  are  restored  by 
the  grace  of  Christ  to  the  righteousness  of  God  from  which 
we  fell  in  Adam.  And  this  restoration  is  not  accom- 
plished in  a  single  moment,  or  day,  or  year ;  but  by  con- 
tinual even  tardy  advances  the  Lord  destroys  the  carnal 
corruptions  of  his  elect."  Here,  regeneration  is  employed 
to  denote  not  merely  the  instantaneous  act  of  impartmg  life 
to  the  spiritually  dead,  but  also  the  processes  of  conversion 
and  sanctification  that  result  from  it. 

This  wide  use  of  the  term  passed  into  the  English  theol- 
ogy. The  divines  of  the  seventeenth  century  veiy  generally 
do  not  distinguish  between  r^eneration  and  conversion,  but 
employ  the  two  as  synonyms.  Owen  does  this  continually : 
On  the  Spirit,  UI.  v.  And  Chamocke  likewise:  Attri- 
butes, Practical  Atheism.  The  Westminster  symbol  does 
not  use  the  term  regeneration.  Instead  of  it,  it  employs 
the  term  vocation,  or  effectual  calling.  This  comprises  the 
entire  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  application  of  redemp- 
tion. Under  it,  belongs  everything  pertaining  to  the  process 
of  salvation,  from  the  first  step  of  conviction  of  sin  to  the 
act  of  saving  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  Compare  Fisher :  On 
the  Catechism,  31,  32. 

The  wide  and  somewhat  vague  use  of  the  term  regenera- 
tion was  suggested  by  a  few  scripture  texts.  The  apostle, 
in  £ph.  4 :  22-26,  gives  the  injunction  :  ^'  Put  off  the  old 
man,"  ^^  put  on  the  new  man,"  and  ^^  be  renewed  (omu^coSct- 
Sai)  in  the  spirit  of  your  minds."  In  Rom.  12 : 2,  he 
exhorts  Christians  to  ^^be  transformed  by  the  renewing 
{ca^a/ecuvtoa-ei)  of  their  mind."  In  2  Cor.  4 :  16,  he  says  that 
the  "  inward  man  is  renewed  {avatcaufovvrai)  day  by  day." 
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In  these  instances,  as  the  nse  of  awweam  and  ayatecmfomy  in- 
stead of  yewdiOj  shows,  the  notion  of  moulding  or  forming, 
rather  than  that  of  regenerating,  is  in  St.  Paul's  mind. 
He  is  addressing  those  in  whom  the  principle  of  the  new 
life  has  been  implanted ;  who  have  been  bom  again  ;  and 
now  urges  them  to  the  exercise  and  nurture  of  the  new 
life.  Similarly,  the  prophet  Ezekiel  (18 :  31),  addressing 
the  house  of  Israel,  the  church  of  God,  says :  ^^  Make  you 
a  new  heart,  and  a  new  spirit."  Here,  the  return  from 
backsliding,  and  the  reformation  and  culture  of  the  spirit- 
nal  life,  not  the  actual  regeneration  of  the  soul,  are  what  is 
demanded.  ^Neither  of  these  two  texts  refers  to  regenera- 
tion in  the  restricted  signification  of  the  term.  God  does 
not,  in  either  of  them,  command  man  to  quicken  himself ; 
to  create  life  from  the  dead ;  to  command  the  light  to 
shine  out  of  darkness ;  to  call  things  that  be  not  as  though 
they  were.  2  Cor.  4:6;  Bom.  4 :  17.  In  them  both,  he 
exhorts  regenerate  but  backsliding  man,  as  he  does  the 
church  at  Ephesus,  to  ^^  repent,  and  do  the  first  works," 
Eev.  2:5.  In  the  New  Testament,  the  renewing  of  regen- 
eration is  denoted  by  KrU^eWy  yewdvj  ^(oairoUiv ;  and  that  of 
sanctification,  by  avaveovaSiUy  Eph.  4 :  23,  apcucoipouvrai,  2 
Cor.  4 :  16,  cofotcaipwo'v;.  Bom.  12:2. 

Bnt  this  wide  use  of  the  term  regeneration  led  to  confu- 
sion of  ideas  and  views.  As  there  are  two  distinct  words 
in  the  language,  regeneration  and  conversion,  there  are 
also  two  distinct  notions  denoted  by  them.  Consequently, 
there  arose  gradually  a  stricter  use  of  the  term  regenera- 
tion, and  its  discrimination  from  conversion.  Turrettin 
(XY.  iv.  13)  defines  two  kinds  of  conversion,  as  the  term 
was  employed  in  his  day.  The  first  is  '^  habitual "  or 
^^  passive  "  conversion.  It  is  the  production  of  a  habit  or 
disposition  in  the  soul.  ''  Conversio  habitualis  sen  passiva 
fit  per  habituum  supematuralium  infusionem  a  Spiritu 
Sancto."  The  second  kind  is  ^^  actual "  or  ^^  active "  con- 
version.   It  is  the  acting  out  in^a^  and  reperUance  of 
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this  implanted  habit  or  dispofiition.  '^Conversio  actnalis 
sea  activs  fit  per  bonorum  iBtornm  habitnum  exercitinm, 
quo  actas  fidei  et  poenitentae,  et  dantnr  a  deo,  et  homine 
eliciuntnr."  After  thus  defining,  Tnrrettin  remarks  that 
the  first  kind  of  conversion  is  better  denominated  ^^re- 
generation/' becaase  it  has  reference  to  that  new  birth  by 
which  man  is  renewed  in  the  image  of  his  Maker ;  and  the 
second  kind  of  conversion  is  better  denominated  '^  conver- 
sion," becaase  it  includes  the  operation  and  agency  of  man 
himself.  De  Moor  on  Marck  (XXIII.  ii.),  after  distin- 
guishing between  conversio  activa  and  passiva,  says  that 
the  latter  is  synonymous  with  vocation. 

We  shall  adopt  this  distinction  between  regeneration  and 
conversion.  Regeneration,  accordingly,  is  an  act ;  conver- 
sion is  an  activity,  or  a  process.  Regeneration  is  the  orig- 
ination of  life ;  conversion  is  the  evolution  and  manifesta- 
tion of  life.  Regeneration  is  wholly  an  act  of  God  ;  con- 
version is  wholly  an  activity  of  man.  Regeneration  is  a 
cause ;  conversion  is  an  effect.  Regeneration  is  instantane- 
ous ;  conversion  is  continuous. 

The  doctrine  of  regeneration  was  taught  by  Christ  to 
Nicodemus.  John  3 :  3,  6,  '^  Except  a  man  be  born  again, 
he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God.  That  which  is  bom  of 
the  Spirit  is  spirit.''  John  1 :  13,  ^'  The  sons  of  God  are 
bom  not  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God."  It  had  pre- 
viously been  taught  in  the  Old  Testament  Ezek.  11 :  19, 
^'  I  will  put  a  new  spirit  within  you ;  and  I  will  take  the 
stony  heart  out  of  your  flesh,  and  will  give  you  an  heart  of 
flesh."  Ezek.  36 :  26,  "  A  new  heart  will  I  give  you." 
Jer.  81 :  33,  "  I  will  put  my  law  in  their  inward  parts,  and 
write  it  in  their  hearts."  The  vision  of  dry  bones  (Ezek. 
37)  taught  the  doctrine  symbolically.  Moses  taught  the 
doctrine  in  Deut  30 : 6.  "  The  Lord  thy  God  will  circum- 
cise thine  heart,  and  the  heart  of  thy  seed,  to  love  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  all  thine  heart  and  with  all  thy  soul."  Com- 
pare Ps.  51 :  10. 
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Bespectingrcgeneration,  the  following  characteristics  are 
to  be  noted:  1.  Regeneration  is  solely  the  work  of  Grod. 
The  terms  employed  in  Scripture  prove  this.  "  Creating 
anew,"  Eph.  4 :  24.  "  Begetting,"  James  1 :  18.  "  Quick- 
ening, "  John  5 :  21 ;  Eph.  2:5.  '^  Calling  out  of  darkness 
into  light,"  1  Pet.  2:9.  ^^  Commanding  the  light  to  shine 
out  of  darkness,"  2  Cor.  4:6.  "  Alive  from  the  dead," 
Eom.  6 :  13.  "  New  creature,"  2  Cor.  5  :  17.  "  Born 
again,"  John  3  :  3-7.  "  God's  workmanship,"  Eph.  2 :  10. 
These  terms  denote  a  work  of  omnipotent  power.  The 
origination  of  life  is  impossible  to  the  creature.  He  can 
receive  life ;  he  can  nurture  life ;  and  he  can  use  and  exert 
life.    But  he  cannot  create  life. 

2.  Regeneration  as  the  creative  and  life-giving  act  of 
God  produces  an  effect  on  the  human  understandmg.  It  is 
"illumination:"  "enlightening  the  mind,"  Westminster 
L.  C,  67.  "  God,  who  commanded  the  light  to  shine  out 
of  darkness,  hath  shined  in  our  hearts  to  give  the  light  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus 
Christ,"  2  Cor.  4:6.  1  Cor.  2  :  12, 13.  "  The  eyes  of  your 
understanding  being  enlightened,"  Eph.  1:18.  Phil  1 : 9. 
Coloss.3:10.  1  John4:7;5:20.  John  17:3.  Ps.  19:7, 
8 ;  43 :  3,  4.  The  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  the  knowl- 
edge produced  by  regeneration  is,  that  it  is  experimental. 
By  this  is  meant,  that  the  cognition  is  that  of  immediate 
oonsciauaness.  Tliis  is  the  highest  and  clearest  form  of 
cognition.  When,  for  example,  the  truth  that  God  is  mer- 
ciful is  stated  in  language,  the  natural  man  understands  the 
language  grammatically  and  logically,  but  nothing  more. 
He  has  no  accompanying  consciousness  of  G^d's  mercy.  In 
common  phrase,  he  does  not  feel  that  God  is  merciful.  But 
a  knowledge  that  is  destitute  of  inward  consciousness  is  an 
inferior  species.  It  is  a  blind  man's  knowledge  of  color. 
The  blind  man  understands  the  phraseology  by  which  the 
color  is  described.  It  conveys  logical  and  self-consistent 
notions  to  his  understanding;  but  it  is  unattended  with 
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senaation.  Such  a  knowledge  of  color  is  inadequate,  in 
ality  is  ignorance,  compared  with  that  of  a  man  posaessed 
of  vision.  It  is  the  knowledge  of  a  sensnoas  object  without 
any  sensation.  It  is  quasi-knowledge ;  snch  as  Christ  refers 
to,  when  he  says  of  the  natural  man  :  '^  Seeing  he  sees  not ; 
and  hearing  he  hears  not" 

niumination,  or  instmction  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  implies 
then  the  production  of  an  experimental  consciousness  of 
religious  truth.  In  this  respect,  it  differs  from  human  teach- 
ing. This  is  alluded  to  in  John  6 :  63,  ^^  The  words  I  speak 
unto  yon,  they  are  spirit,  and  they  are  life : "  that  is  thej 
are  spiritual  life.  Yital  and  conscious  knowledge  of  re- 
ligious truth  is  the  effect  of  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  the  human  understanding.  One  man  can  teach  religions 
truth  by  grammatical  propositions  to  another,  but  he  can- 
not illumine  his  mind  in  respect  to  it  He  can  tell  a  man 
that  Grod  is  holy ;  is  love ;  that  sin  is  hateful,  and  virtue  is 
lovely ;  but  he  cannot  impart  the  consciousness  that  God  is 
holy ;  that  God  is  love ;  that  sin  is  hateful ;  that  virtue  is 
lovely.  The  production  of  an  experience  upon  such  sub- 
jects is  the  prerogative  of  Grod. 

Hence  all  the  unexperimental  knowledge  of  the  natural 
man  upon  religious  subjects  ia  denominated  ^Mgnorance," 
in  Scripture.  Said  Ohrist  to  the  Jews,  ^^  Ye  neither  know 
me  nor  my  Father,"  John  8 :  19.  To  his  disciples  he  said, 
^^  It  is  given  to  you  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven,"  Matt.  13 :  11.  ^^  This  is  life  eternal  to  know 
thee,  the  only  true  Gk>d  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast 
sent,"  John  17 : 3.  ^^  Ko  man  knoweth  the  Father  save  the 
Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  him,"  Matt. 
11 :  27.  The  books  of  Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes  are  filled 
with  the  praise  of  a  kind  of  knowledge  which  they  repre- 
sent sinful  man  to  be  destitute  of,  and  which  is  the  gift  of 
God.  Ohrist  the  great  high-priest  ^^  has  compassion  upon 
the  ignorant,"  Heb.  6  : 2.  Scoffers  are  ^^  willingly  igno- 
rant," 2  Pet.  3  :  5.    Unbelieving  Jews  were  ^^  ignorant  of 
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God's  righteousness,'*  Bom.  10 : 3.  Before  regeneration, 
men  fashion  tliemselves  "according  to  their  Insts  in  igno- 
rance," 1  Pet.  1 :  14.  The  sinful  condition  of  the  pagan 
world  is  called  a  "  time  of  ignorance  "  which  God  in  his  for- 
bearance temporarily  overlooked,  Acts  17  :  30.  Sin  is  often 
denominated  folly.  The  Psalmist  mourning  over  the  re- 
mainders of  sin  exclaims :  "  So  foolish  was  I,  and  ignorant," 
Ps.  73:32. 

St.  Paul  explains  the  difference  between  the  knowledge 
of  the  natural  man  and  that  of  the  regenerate,  in  1  Cor.  2  : 
14.  "The  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him."  "  There 
is  a  wide  difference,"  says  Owen  (Holy  Spirit,  III.  iii),  "  be- 
tween the  mind's  receiving  doctrines  ^wtionqUy^  ai.d  its 
receiving  the  things  taught  in  them  reaUy,  The  first,  a 
natural  man  can  do.  It  is  done  by  all  who,  by  the  use  of 
outward  means,  do  know  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  in  dis- 
tinction from  human  ignorance,  and  error.  Hence  men 
unregenerate  are  said  ^  to  know  the  way  of  righteousness,' 
2  Pet.  2 :  21."  This  true  and  real  reception  of  divine  truth, 
according  to  Owen,  denotes:  {a)  An  apprehension  that 
these  ^^  spiritual  things "  agree  with  the  divine  attributes, 
and  express  them.  The  doctrine  of  gratuitous  justification, 
for  example,  when  received  by  the  regenerate  mind  is  per- 
ceived to  accord  with  all  the  attributes  of  God,  and  thus  to 
be  a  manifestation  of  the  glory  of  God.  (J>)  An  apprehen- 
sion that  the  particular  "  spiritual  thing "  is  suited  to  the 
end  proposed.  The  death  of  Christ,  for  example,  is  adapt- 
ed in  every  way  to  meet  the  demands  of  God's  holy  nature, 
and  of  man's  sinful  nature.  It  is  not "  foolishness,"  but  wis- 
dom, or  an  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  and  is  so  perceived 
and  understood  by  the  spiritual  man,  but  not  by  the  natural. 
That  there  is  this  power  of  illuminating  the  understanding, 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  good  men  pray  that  it  may  be 
exercised.  Ps.  119 :  34,  "  Give  me  understanding  and  I  shall 
keep  thy  law."  Ps.  119 :  68,  "  Teach  me  tliy  statutes." 
Vol.  n.— 1 
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3.  Begeneration  with  respect  to  the  hnman  vnU  is  ^^ 
newal."  The  Westminster  Larger  Catechism  (Q.  67)  de- 
scribes one  part  of  effectnal  calling,  as  the  "  renewing  and 
powerfally  determining  "  of  the  will.  Biblical  texts  that 
prove  this  are :  Ezek.  11 :  19,  ^^  I  will  put  a  new  spirit 
within  you :  and  I  will  take  away  the  stony  heart  out  of 
their  flesh,  and  will  give  them  a  heart  of  flesh."  Ezek.  36 : 
26,  27.  Ps.  61 :  10,  "  Itenew  a  right  spirit  within  me." 
Heb.  13 :  21,  ^'  May  the  God  of  peace  make  yoa  perfect  to 
do  his  will,  working  in  yoa  that  which  is  well  pleasing  in 
his  sight."  Bom.  9:16,  '^It  is  not  of  him  that  willeth, 
but  of  God  that  showeth  mercy."  Phil.  2 :  13,  "  God  work- 
eth  in  you  to  will."  Ps.  110:  3,  "Thy  people  shall  be 
willing  in  the  day  of  thy  power."  2  Thess.  3:5,  "  The 
Lord  direct  your  hearts  into  the  love  of  God."  Those  texts, 
also,  which  describe  regeneration  as  a  "  quickening  "  prove 
that  the  will  is  renewed. 

Kecnrring  to  the  distinction  which  we  have  made  between 
"  inclination,"  and  "  volition  "  or  "  choice,"  regeneration  is 
to  be  defined  as  the  origination  of  a  new  inclination  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  not  as  the  exertion  of  a  new  volition,  or  mak- 
ing a  new  choice  by  the  sinner/  Keeping  this  distinction 
in  mind,  we  say  that  in  regeneration  God  inclines  man  to 
holiness,  and  disinclines  him  to  sin.  This  change  of  tlie 
disposition  of  the  will  is  attributable  solely  to  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  sinner  discovers,  on  making  the  attempt,  that 
he  is  imable  to  reverse  his  determination  to  self  and  the 
creature.  He  cannot  start  a  contrary  disposition  of  his  will. 
He  is  unable  to  incline  himself  to  God  as  the  chief  end  of 


^  Edwards  denominates  it  the  origination  of  a  new  **  prinoiple. **  * '  By  a  prin- 
ciple/' he  sajs,  **  I  mean  that  foondation  which  is  laid  for  any  particular  kind  oC 
exercise  of  the  Realties  of  the  soul.  A  new  holy  dispoaition  of  heart  is  not  a 
new  faocdty  of  will,  but  a  foundation  laid  for  a  new  kind  of  exercise  of  the  fso- 
nlty  of  will."  Afieotions,  III.  i.  Similarly,  Owen  remarks :  **  As  the  prinoiple 
of  holiness  hath  the  nature  of  a  habit,  so  also  hath  it  the  properties  thereol 
And  the  first  property  of  a  habit  is,  that  it  ineline$  and  di^xtseth  the  subject 
wherein  it  is  unto  acts  of  its  own  kind."    On  the  Spirit,  IV.  L 
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Tolitions  or  choices  proceed,  and  from  the  holy  choices, 
holy  actions. 

That  God  the  Spirit  possesses  the  power  to  originate  an 
inclination  to  holiness  in  the  human  will,  is  proved  by  the 
Biblical  representations.  David  f reqnently  asks  God  to  ex- 
ert this  power.  Ps.  119  :  36,  "  Incline  my  heart  unto  thy 
testimonies."  Ps.  119  :  35,  ^^  Make  me  to  go  in  the  path  of 
thy  commandments."  Ps.  119  :  37,  "  Torn  away  mine  eyes 
from  beholding  vanity."  Ps.  51  :  10,  "  Create  in  me  a  dean 
heart."  Ps.  51 :  15,  '^  Open  thou  my  lips  and  my  month 
shall  shew  forth  thy  praise."  Isa.  64 :  8,  "  We  are  the  clay, 
and  thon  our  potter."  Acts  16  :  14,  "  The  Lord  opened  the 
heart  of  Lydia,  that  she  attended  to  the  things  which  were 
spoken  by  Paul."  The  assurance  of  Christ  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  shall  be  given  to  every  one  that  asks,  implies  the 
power  of  the  Spirit  to  incline  the  human  will. 

While  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  human 
will  is  inexplicable  (John  3 :  8),  yet  certain  particulars  are 
clear:  (a)  The  influence  of  the  Spirit  is  distinguishable 
from  that  of  the  truth  ;  from  that  of  man  upon  man  ;  and 
from  that  of  any  instrument  or  means  whatever.  His 
energy  acts  direcU/y  upon  the  human  soul  itself.  It  is  the 
influence  of  spirit  upon  spirit;  of  one  of  the  trinitarian 
persons  upon  a  human  person,  l^either  the  truth,  nor  a 
fellow-man,  can  thus  operate  directly  upon  the  essence  of 
the  soul  itself.  It  is  in  this  respect,  that  theologians  have 
defined  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the  human 
will  to  be  "  physical."  *  The  ^vai^^  or  essence,  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  operates  upon  the  ^wri^  of  the  human  spirit.  In  re- 
generation, there  is  immediate  contact  between  God  and 
man.  Spiritual  essence  touches  spiritual  essence.  Yet 
there  is  no  mingling  or  confusion  of  substance.  God  and 
man  are  two  distinct  and  different  beings,  yet  in  regenera- 
tion they  approach  closer  to  each  other  than  they  do  either 

^Owen :  WorkB,  IL  867  iq.    RumoU's ESd. 
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in  creation,  or  providence.    This  fact  is  supported 
metaphors  which  describe  the  intimacy  of  the  uui 
tween  the  believer  and  Christ.    The  one  is  the  head,  i 
other  is  a  member  of  the  same  body.    Christ  is  the  v( 
of  the  regenerate  soul.    In  two  instances  the  church  is 
"  Christ:"  GaL  3 :  16,  «  To  thy  seed,  which  is  Chrit 
Cor.  12 :  12.    Christ  is  "  formed  in  the  believer,"  G 
19.    It  is  also  supported  by  the  Biblical  statements  re 
ing  the  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  soul.    Ko 
26,  27,  "  The  Spirit  maketh  intercession."    The  ope: 
of  the  Spirit  is  so  intimate,  that  his  working  cannot  ii 
sciousness  be  distinguished  from  that  of  the  soul  i 
The  believer  is  a  "  temple  "  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  1  Cc 
19.    That  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  directly 
the  human  spirit,  and  is  independent  even .  of  the  wor 
self,  is  further  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  is  exerted  in 
case  of  infants  without  any  employment  of  the  truth,    t 
the  Baptist  was  ^'  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  even  fron 
mothei^s  womb,"  Luke  1 :  15.*    (J)  By  reason  of  this 
culiarity  in  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  does 
force  the  human  will.    It  is  purely  spiritual  agency 
erted  upon  a  spiritual  being.    If  matter  could  operate 
contact  and  directly  upon  mind,  the  consequence  would 
compulsion.    The  two  things  are  heterogeneous.    But  wl 
God  operates  directly  upon  man,  the  two  beings  are  hoi 
geneous.    It  is  a  scholastic  maxim,  that  '^  quicquid  reci 
tnr,  recipitur  in  modum  recipientis."     Sensuous  orga 
alone,  are  adapted  to  receive  sensuous  impressions  from  ( 
jects  of  sense ;  the  immaterial  spirit,  alone,  is  adapted 
receive  an  impression  from  the  Eternal  Spirit.  Man's  bo< 
cannot  experience  spiritual  influences,  and  his  soul  cann 
be  affected  by  matter,    {o)  The  operation  of  the  Holy  Spii 
is  in  the  will ;  that  of  the  truth,  and  of  man  upon  man, 

>  Meyer,  in  looo,  ezpluns  iPri  litermlly :  **  StUl  from  hia  mother*s  womb."  A 
ter  birth,  he  waa  stiU  the  aabjeot  of  the  Holy  SpudVe  inflaeooeB  m  he  w 
before  ik 
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on  the  will.  The  more  interior  an  infinence  is,  the  farther 
is  it  from  being  compnlsorj.  It  is  better  able  to  work  in 
accordance  with  the  natare  and  constitution  of  that  within 
which  it  works.  If  it  were  operating  ab  extra,  it  would  be 
more  apt  to  work  across  or  against  the  constitutional  struct- 
ure. "Proprinm  est  dei  movere  volimtatem,  mazime  in- 
terius  eam  inclinando."    Aquinas :  Summa,  I.  cy.  4. 

4.  Man  is  passive  in  regeneration.  He  cannot  actively 
originate  spiritual  life.  His  relation  to  regeneration  is 
that  of  a  recipient.  This  is  a  part  of  the  meaning  of  '*  pas- 
sivity''  in  this  connection.  In  that  particular  instant  when 
the  divine  and  holy  life  is  implanted,  the  soul  of  man  con- 
tributes no  energy  or  efficiency  of  any  kind.  Being  dead  in 
sin,  it  cannot  produce  life  to  righteousness.  A  corpse  can- 
not originate  animal  life.  Lazarus  was  passive  at  that 
punctum  temporis  when  his  body  was  reanimated.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  soul  of  man,  in  respect  to  regeneration. 
But  since  regeneration  is  instantaneous,  the  sinner's  passiv* 
ity  is  instantaneous  also.  Man  is  passive  only  for  a  moment, 
during  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  Grod's  regenerating  act  is 
like  the  sounding  of  the  last  trumpet.  The  resurrection  of 
dead  bodies  is  instantaneous,  and  the  regeneration  of  dead 
souls  is  60  likewise.  The  doctrine  that  the  sinner  is  passive 
in  regeneration  does  not  imply  that  the  passivity  extends 
over  a  great  length,  or  even  any  length  of  time  in  his  exist- 
ence. On  the  contrary,  it  is  only  a  punctum  temporis  in 
his  history.  Up  to  that  point  of  time,  he  is  active :  active 
in  enmity  to  God.  After  that  point  of  time  he  is  active : 
active  in  submission  to  God.  The  carnal  mind  is  enmity ; 
the  spiritual  mind  is  love.  Enmity  and  love  are  activities 
of  the  soul.  Between  the  carnal  mind  and  the  spiritual 
mind,  there  is  nothing  but  the  instant  of  regeneration.  In 
this  instant  when  the  new  life  is  imparted,  the  activity  is 
solely  that  of  G^d  the  Holy  Ghost. 

5.  Man  cannot  co-operate  in  regeneration.  This  follows 
logically  from  the  fact  that  he  is  passive  in  regeneration. 
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A  dead  man  cannot  assist  in  his  own  resurrection, 
follows  from  the  fact  that  co-operation  implies  son  i 

ment  between  the  parties.    God  and  tiie  sinner  m 
monize,  before  they  can  work  together.     Two  force 
co-operate  unless  they  are    co-ordinate    and    co- 
forces.     But  up  to  the  instant  of  regeneration,  man         i 
tile  to  God.     ^^  The  carnal  mind  is  enmity  towarc 
Bom.  8 :  7.     Enmity  cannot  co-operate  with  love. 

Upon  the  Semi-Pelagian,  the  Tridentinc,  and  the 
ian  theory  of  depravity,  there  may  be  co-operation,  1 
upon  the  Augustinian  and  Oalvinistic    According 
former  theories,  there  are  slight  remainders  of  holi 
the  natural  man  which,  though  feeble,  yet  afford  a  p 
contact,  and  an  element  of  force  in  his  regeneration.       ! 
vin  (Inst.,  III.  xxiv.  13)  attributes  synergism  to  C^ 
torn ;  and  also  to  Bernard  and  Lombard,  in  Institu 
ii.  6.     '^  Lombard,  in  order  to  establish  the  position  tl 
human  will  performs  its  pai*t  in  regeneration,  infoi 
that  two  sorts  of  grace  are  necessary.     One  he  calls 
tive,  by  which  we  efficaciously  will  what  is  good ;  the      i 
co-operative,  which  attends  as  auxiliaiy  to  a  good 
This  division  I  dislike,  because,  while  he  attributes  i 
ficacious  desire  of  what  is  good  to  the  grace  of  God, '. 
sinuates  that  man  has  of  his  own  nature,  antecedent  tl     i 
ineffectual  desires  after  what  is  good ;  as  Bernard  a     : 
tliat  a  good  will  is  the  work  of  God,  but  yet  allows    I 
man  is  self-impelled  to  desire  such  a  good  will.    But    ! 
is  very  remote  from  the  meaning  of  Augustine,  from  w    i 
however,  Lombard  claims  to  have  borrowed  this  dii 
tion."   Synergism  is  enunciated  in  the  canons  of  the  co    i 
of  Trent  (vi.  4).    Kegeneration  is  explained  as  taking  ]  i 
by  some  co-operation  of  tlie  human  will  with  the  di'  : 
The  will  is  said  to  be  *'  excited   and  assisted "  by  di  : 
grace.     Similarly,  Limborch  (Theologia,  IV.  xiv.  21)    i 
that  "  grace  is  not  the  soUta/ry^  yet  it  is  ^e  primary  ci  i 
of  salvation;  for  the  co-operation  of  free  will  is  du< 
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grace  as  a  primary  caase ;  for  tmlese  the  free  will  had  heen 
excited  (excitatum)  by  prevenient  grace,  it  would  not  be  able 
to  co-operate  with  grace."  These  are  not  the  terms  which 
the  Scriptures  employ.  To  ^^  excite  "  and  ^^  assist "  sinful 
man  is  not  the  same  as  to  '^  quicken  "  and  ^^  renew  "  him. 
To  excite  the  human  will  is  to  stimulate  it,  not  to  impart 
life.  Excitement  supposes  some  vitality  which  is  in  low 
tone  and  requires  a  tonic  Assistance  implies  that  the  will 
already  has  some  force  in  the  right  direction  which  only 
needs  to  be  added  to.  This  is  very  difPerent  from  the  view 
presented  in  Ezek.  87 :  14,  ^^  I  will  put  my  spirit  in  yon,  and 
ye  shaU  live."  If  there  be  some  spiritual  life  in  the  natural 
man,  he  can  co-operate  in  regeneration.  But  if  he  is  ^^  dead 
in  trespasses  and  sins  "  (£ph.  2 :  11)  he  cannot.  The  truth 
upon  this  subject  is  well  stated  in  the  Westminster  Confes- 
sion, X.  ii.  ^'  This  effectual  call  is  of  Ood's  free  and  spe- 
cial grace  alone,  not  from  anything  at  all  foreseen  in  man, 
who  is  altogether  passive  thei'ein,  until  being  quickened  and 
renewed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  is  thereby  enabled  to  an- 
swer the  call,  and  to  embrace  the  grace  offered  and  conveyed 
in  it."  According  to  this  statement,  man  is  passive  until 
he  is  quickened;  after  which  Divine  act  be  is  actively 
holy. 

It  is  said  by  some,  that  the  sinful  will  has  the  power  to 
cease  self-determination  to  evil,  though  it  has  not  the  power 
to  self-determine  or  incline  to  good.  It  can  stop  resistance 
to  Ood,  though  it  can  do  nothing  more.  But  this  would 
involve  a  cessation  of  all  action  in  the  will,  both  sinful 
and  holy  action,  at  the  instant  of  regeneration,  and  this 
would  make  the  will  characterless  at  this  instant  But  in 
Anthropology  (pp.  99,  109,  237)  we  have  shown  that  the 
will  cannot  be  inactive  or  destitute  of  an  inclination,  either 
good  or  evil.  The  will  must  be  incessantly  inclined,  in  or- 
der to  be  a  will,  as  the  understanding  must  be  incessantly 
intelligent,  in  order  to  be  an  understanding*  Consequently, 
the  cessation  of  sinful  inclination  must  be  caused  by  the 
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origination  of  boly  inclination.  Sin  does  not  first  stop,  and 
then  holiness  comes  into  the  place  of  sin ;  but  holiness  posi- 
tively expels  sin.  Darkness  does  not  first  cease,  and  then 
light  enters ;  bat  light  drives  oat  darkness.  Sin  goes  ont,  as 
Chalmers  phrases  it,  by  ^^  the  expalsive  power  of  a  new  af- 
fection." Conseqaently,  tlie  regeneration  of  the  will  is  the 
only  way  to  stop  the  evil  inclination  of  the  will.  Again, 
it  is  said  that  there  is  receptwiiy  for  holiness  in  the  fallen 
will,  though  there  is  no  energy  to  produce  it.  But  recep- 
tivity is  more  than  capacity.  It  is  a  faint  desire  or  in- 
clination. Hence  St.  Paul  says  that  ^Hhe  natural  man  re- 
ceiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  for  they  are 
foolishness  unto  him,"  1  Cor.  2  :  14.  There  is  repulsion, 
not  recipiency,  in  the  natural  man.  ^'The  carnal  mind 
{<l>p6v7ffia)  is  enmity  against  God,"  Horn.  8 : 7.  When 
Christ  (Luke  18 :  42)  said  to  the  blind  man :  ^^  Eeceive  thy 
sight,"  there  was  no  receptivity  in  the  eye,  no  fwooring 
condition  of  the  organ,  that  facilitated  the  restoration  of 
sight.  The  causing  of  vision  was  wholly  miraculous.  Si- 
multaneously with  the  words,  "  Beceive  thy  sight,"  there 
was  the  exertion  of  creative  power  upon  the  sightless  eye, 
enabling  it  to  the  act  of  vision. 

6.  Begeneration  is  a  work  of  God  in  the  human  soul  that 
is  below  consciousness.  There  is  no  internal  sensation 
caused  by  it.  No  man  was  ever  conscious  of  that  instanta- 
neous act  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  which  he  was  made  a  new 
creature  in  Christ  Jesus.  And  since  the  work  is  that  of 
God  alone,  there  is  no  necessity  that  man  should  be  con- 
scious of  it  This  fact  places  the  infant  and  the  adult  upon 
the  same  footing,  and  makes  infant  regeneration  as  possible 
as  that  of  adults.  Infant  regeneration  is  taught  in  scripture. 
Luke  1 :  15,  "  He  shall  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  even 
from  his  mother's  womb."  Luke  18 :  15, 16,  ^'  Suffer  little 
children  to  come  unto  me ;  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
God."  Acts  2  :  39,  ^^  The  promise  is  unto  your  children." 
1  Cor.  7 :  14,  "  Now  are  your  children  holy."    Infant  re- 
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generatiou  is  also  taught  symbolically,  (a)  By  infant  cir- 
cumcision in  the  Old  Testament ;  {b)  By  infant  baptism  in 
the  17  ew  Testament. 

7.  Regenet-ation  is  not  effected  by  the  use  of  means,  in 
the  strict  signification  of  the  term  ^'  means."  The  Holy 
Spirit  employs  means  in  conviction,  in  conversion,  and  in 
sanctification,  but  not  in  regeneration.  The  appointed 
means  of  grace  are  the  word,  the  sacraments,  and  prayer. 
None  of  these  means  are  used  in  the  instant  of  I'egenera- 
tion ;  first,  because  regeneration  is  instantaneous,  and  there 
is  not  time  to  use  them  ;  secondly,  because  regeneration  is 
a  direct  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  human  spirit. 
It  is  the  action  of  Spirit  upon  spirit,  of  a  Divine  person 
upon  a  human  person,  whereby  spiritual  life  is  imparted. 
Nothing,  therefore,  of  the  natui*e  of  means  or  instruments 
can  come  between  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  soul  that  is  to  be 
made  alive.  God  did  not  employ  an  instrument  or  means, 
when  he  infused  physical  life  into  the  body  of  Adam. 
There  were  only  two  factors:  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and 
the  creative  power  of  God  which  vivified  that  dust.  The 
Divine  omnipotence  and  dead  matter  were  brought  into  di- 
rect contact,  with  nothing  intervening.  The  dust  was  not 
a  means  or  instrument  by  which  God  originated  life.  So 
in  regeneration  there  are  only  two  factors :  the  human  soul 
destitute  of  spiritual  life,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  who  quickens 
it.  The  dead  soul  is  not  an  instrument  by  which  spiritual 
life  is  originated,  but  the  subject  in  which  it  is  originated. 

When  Christ  restored  sight  to  the  blind  man,  he  did  it 
by  creative  energy  alone,  without  the  use  of  means  or  in- 
struments. The  light  of  day  was  not  a  means.  It  contrib- 
uted nothing  to  the  result.  Kor  was  the  blind  eye  a  means 
of  originating  vision.  When  Christ  anointed  the  eyes  of 
the  blind  man  with  clay  mixed  with  spittle,  the  act  was 
symbolical,  probably ;  but  certainly  the  spittle  was  not  a 
means  employed  by  him  to  work  the  miracle.  In  like 
manner,  the  word  and  truth  of  God,  the  most  important  of 
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all  the  means  of  grace,  is  not  a  means  of  regeneration,  as 
distinct  from  conviction,  converaion,  and  sauctification. 
This  is  evident,  when  it  is  remembered  that  it  is  the  office 
of  a  means  or  instrument  to  excite  or  stimulate  an  already 
existing  principle  of  life.  Physical  food  is  a  means  of 
physical  growth  ;  but  it  supposes  physical  vitality.  If  the 
body  is  dead,  bread  cannot  be  a  means  or  instrument.  In- 
tellectual truth  is  a  means  of  intellectual  growth ;  but  it 
supposes  intellectual  vitality.  If  the  mind  be  idiotic,  secu- 
lar knowledge  cannot  be  a  means  or  instrument  Spiritual 
truth  is  a  means  of  spiritual  growth,  in  case  there  be  spirit- 
ual vitality.  But  if  the  mind  be  dead  to  righteousness, 
spiritual  truth  cannot  be  a  means  or  instrument.  Truth 
certainly  cannot  be  a  means  unless  it  is  apprehended.  But 
^^  the  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  neither  can  he  know  them  because  they  are  spirit- 
ually discerned,"  1  Cor.  2 :  14. 

That  regeneration  is  not  effected  by  the  use  of  means, 
will  appear  from  considering  those  cases  in  which  means 
are  employed.  1.  First,  the  word  and  truth  of  God  is  a 
means  of  conviction,  because  there  is  in  the  human  con- 
science a  kind  of  vitality  that  rasponds  to  the  truth  as  con- 
victing and  condemning.  The  apostasy  did  not  kill  the 
conscience  stone-dead.  If  it  had,  no  fallen  man  could  feel 
remorse.  Adam's  fall  has  benumbed  and  stupefied  the 
conscience,  but  there  is  still  sufficient  vitality  left  in  it  for 
it  to  be  a  distressing  witness  to  man.  Consequently,  the 
Holy  Spirit  employs  truth  as  a  means  of  exciting  and  stim- 
ulating the  human  conscience,  not  of  regenerating  it  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term.  The  conscience  is  not  "  made  alive 
from  the  dead,"  in  the  sense  that  the  will  is.  It  has  not 
lost  all  sensibility  to  moral  truth.  It  possesses  some  vitality 
that  only  needs  to  be  stimulated  and  toned  up.  This  is 
done  in  conviction,  and  by  the  use  of  truth  as  an  instru- 
ment. 2.  Secondly,  the  word  and  truth  of  God  is  a  means 
of  conversion^  because  regeneration  has  preceded,  and  has 
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imparted  spiritaal  life  to  the  soul/  There  is  now  a  spirit* 
ual  vitality  that  can  respond  to  the  truth.  The  understand- 
ing having  been  enlightened  by  regeneration,  when  the 
particular  truth  that  the  blood  of  Christ  cleanseth  from  all 
sin  is  presented,  it  is  appreheudcd.  This  truth  is  now  spir- 
itually understood  and  is  no  longer  *^  f oolislmess "  to  the 
mind.  And  the  will  having  been  renewed,  and  '^powerfully 
determined "  or  inclined,  this  same  cardinal  truth  is  be- 
lieved savingly.  The  doctrine  of  vicarious  atonement  thus 
becomes  a  means  of  faith  in  Christ,  and  faith  in  Christ 
works  by  sorrow  for  sin  and  love  of  holiness.  Faith  and 
repentance  are  converting  acts.  They  are  tlie  substance  of 
conversion,  and  are  brought  about  by  the  use  of  the  ap- 
propriate means :  by  the  presentation  of  evangelical  trutii 
to  a  soul  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  has  operated  with  re- 
generating grace.  3.  Thirdly,  the  word  and  truth  of  God 
is  a  means  of  sanctifioationj  upon  tlie  same  principle.  Be- 
generation  and  conversion  precede  sanctification.  By  re- 
generation, spiritual  life  is  originated ;  by  conversion, 
spiritual  life  is  put  in  action  and  manifested.  Of  coarse, 
then,  the  means  of  sanctification  find  a  spiritual  vitality  in 
the  soul,  to  which  they  are  correlated.  The  Holy  Spirit 
employs  the  word,  sacraments  and  prayer,  afflictions  and  all 
the  discipline  of  life,  as  instruments  by  which  he  excites 
and  induces  the  renewed  man  to  struggle  with  indwelling 
sin,  and  to  endure  unto  the  end. 

But  when  we  consider  regeneration  itseli^  and  look  into 
the  soul  for  a  principle  of  life  and  power  to  be  correlated 
to  means  or  instruments  of  regeneration,  we  do  not  find 
any.  The  unenlightened  understanding  is  unable  to  appre- 
hend, and  the  unregenerate  will  is  unable  to  believe.  Yital 
force  is  lacking  in  these  two  principal  faculties.    What  is 

>  In  the  OMe  of  ui  adnli,  the  preoedenoe  of  regenentioii  to  conTenion  is  of 
order  and  natnre  only,  not  of  time.  Begeneration  immediately  exhiMta  ite  fruit 
in  the  converting  acts  of  faith  and  repentance.  In  the  oaae  of  infant  regenoEa- 
tion,  ihexe  ia  an  interval  of  time  between  regeneration  and  oonversion. 
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needed  at  this  point  is,  life  and  foi^e  itself.  Consequently, 
the  Author  of  spiritual  life  himself  must  operate  directly, 
without  the  use  of  means  or  instruments,  and  outright  give 
spiritual  life  and  power  from  the  dead :  that  is,  ex  nihilo. 
The  new  life  is  not  implanted  because  man  perceives  the 
truth,  but  he  perceives  the  truth  because  .the  new  life  is 
implanted.  A  man  is  not  regenerated  because  he  has  first 
believed  in  Christ,  but  he  believes  in  Christ  because  he 
has  been  regenerated.  He  is  not  regenerated  because  he 
first  repents,  but  he  repents  because  he  has  been  regener- 
ated.* 

8.  Begeneration  is  the  cause  of  conversion.  The  Holy 
Spirit  acts  in  regeneration,  and  as  a  consequence  the  human 
spirit  acts  in  conversion.  And  as  the  act  of  regeneration  is 
not  divisible  between  God  and  man,  neither  is  the  act  of 
conversion.  The  converting  activity  of  the  regenerate  soul 
moves  in  two  principal  directions :  (a)  Faith,  which  is  the 
converting  or  turning  of  the  soul  to  Christ  as  the  Kedeemer 
from  sin.  (J)  Repentance,  which  is  the  converting  or  turn- 
ing of  the  soul  to  God  as  the  supreme  good.    Eegeneration 


^  The  wardB  in  James  1 :  18  are  sometimes  quoted  to  prove  that  the  truth  is  a 
means  of  regeneration.  **  Of  his  own  will,  begat  he  us  with  the  word  of  tmth." 
The  original  is,  fiovkiqMi  aTcic^q<rcy  iiftas  X6y»  iXii^wlas.  "  Aooording  to  his 
purpose,  he  brought  us  forth  by  the  word  of  truth."  (R.  V. )  'Atojcvco'  denote 
the  maternal,  not  the  paternal  act ;  as  li'^  primarily  does  in  Fb.  2 : 7,  "  I 
have  begotten  thee."  And  A^f  &\i}^e(as  means  the  gospel,  as  in  Eph.  1 :  18, 
"  After  that  ye  heard  the  word  of  truth,  the  gospel  of  your  salvation ; "  and  in 
Coloss.  1:5,  **  Whereof  ye  heard  before,  in  the  word  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel^ 
which  is  come  unto  yon  as  it  is  in  all  the  world.''  The  teaching,  then,  of  St. 
James  in  this  text  is,  that  **  in  aooordanoe  with  the  Divine  purpose  man  is  bom 
a  child  of  God,  under  the  gospel  dispensation."  There  is  a  similar  statement  in 
1  Pet  1 :  38,  ''  Being  bom  again  (drcryryfyyij/fVoi)  not  of  corruptible  seed,  but 
of  incorruptible,  by  the  word  of  God."  The  "  word  of  Gk>d,'*  here,  is  not  the 
*^  incorruptible  leed  "  itself  from  which  the  birth  proceeds.  The  Holy  Ghost  is 
this.  But  it  is  the  sphere  within  which  the  birth  takes  place.  It  denotes  the 
gospel  dispensation,  like  the  **  word  of  truth  "  in  James  1 :  1&  Christians  are 
bom  again  of  incorruptible  seed,  namely  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  under  the  Chria- 
tian  dispensation.  The  Revised  rendering  of  this  verse  is :  "  Having  been  be- 
gotten again,  not  of  corruptible  seed,  but  of  incorruptible,  through  the  word  of 
God." 
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is  instantaneons,  conversion  is  continnons.  Faith  is  gradual 
and  nnceasing,  and  so  is  repentance ;  bat  regeneration  is  ef- 
fected completely  and  once  for  all. 

In  connection  with  the  doctrine  that  Gk>d  is  the  sole 
anthor  of  regeneration,  several  particulars  are  to  be  noticed. 
1.  The  reason  for  expecting  the  regeneration  of  men  is 
found  in  God's  promise  to  bestow  regeneration,  not  in 
man's  power  to  produce  it.  In  his  discourse  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  Peter  assigns  as  a  reason  for  ^^  repenting  and 
being  baptized  for  the  remission  of  sins,"  the  fact  that  Grod 
^Mias  promised  remission  to  as  many  as  he  had  called^ 
Acts  2 :  38,  39.  He  expected  to  see  men  repent  under  his 
preaching,  because  ^  God  had  exalted  Jesus  to  be  a  Prince 
and  a  Saviour  for  to  gi/oe  repentance^^^  Acts  5  :  31 ;  and  be- 
cause ^^  God  also  to  the  Gentiles  had  granted  repentance 
vmto  life^'*  Acts  11 :  18.  Similarly,  Paul  exhorts  Timothy 
to  ^'  be  gentle  unto  all  men,  in  meekness  instrnctiog  those 
that  oppose  themselves,  if  God  perad  venture  Moill  give 
them  repentance  to  the  acknowledging  of  the  truth,"  2  Tim. 
2  :  24.  The  preacher  should  confidently  expect  faith  and 
repentance  to  follow  from  his  preaching,  because  of  God's 
purpose  and  promise  to  bestow  regenerating  grace  in  connec- 
tion with  preaching.  In  order  to  this  expectation,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  he  should  know  who  are  the  particular  per- 
sons whom  God  has  elected.  It  is  enough  to  know  that  God 
has  made  an  immense  election ;  that  he  has  formed  a  pur- 
pose to  i*egenerate  ^'  a  multitude  which  no  man  can  number, 
out  of  all  nations,  and  kindreds,  and  peoples,  and  tongues," 
Rev.  7 : 9.  2.  A  second  ground  of  hope  and  expectation 
that  sinners  will  be  regenerated,  is  the  fact  that  under  the 
gospel  dispensation  God's  regenerating  grace  is  being  con- 
tinually exerted.  The  Holy  Ghost  actually  accompanies  the 
faithful  preacher  of  the  word.  The  prophets  **  preached 
the  gospel  unto  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  sent  down  from 
heaven,"  1  Pet.  1 :  12.  The  Holy  Spirit  as  a  regenerating 
spirit  is  actually  poured  out  among  mankind.     There  is 
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not  a  moment  in  which  he  does  not  regenerate  many  souls. 
Men  ai*e  being  born  spiritually  all  the  time,  as  men  are 
being  bom  physically  all  the  time.  8.  A  third  reason  for 
the  expectation  that  sinners  will  be  regenerated,  is  the  fact 
that  God  has  promised  to  pour  out  the  regenerating  Spirit 
in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  the  church.  The  church 
can  obtain  the  Holy  Spirit  for  the  sinful  world.  "  Bring 
ye  all  the  tithes  into  the  storehouse,  and  prove  me,  saith 
the  Lord  of  hosts,  if  I  will  not  open  you  the  windows  of 
heaven,  and  pour  you  out  a  blessing,"  Malachi  3 :  10.  "If 
ye  being  evil  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  unto  your  chil- 
dren, how  much  more  shall  your  heavenly  Fatlier  give  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him,"  Luke  11 :  13.  The  out- 
pouring of  the  Spirit  at  Pentecost  was  an  answer  to  the 
prayer  of  the  church. 

The  question  here  arises.  What  is  man's  relation  to  re- 
generation ?  The  answer  is,  that  his  agency  is  not  in  re- 
generation itself,  bnt  in  the  work  of  conviction  which  is 
preparatory  or  antecedent  to  regeneration. 

The  term  "  preparative,"  as  used  by  the  Augustinian  and 
Calvinist,  is  very  different  from  its  use  by  the  Semi-Pela- 
gian and  Arminian.  The  former  means  by  it,  conviction 
of  sin,  guilt,  and  helplessness.  The  latter  employs  it  in 
the  sense  of  a  preparative  disposition^  or  a  favoring  state  of 
heart.  This  is  referred  to  in  the  Westminster  Confession, 
IX.  3.  "A  natural  man  is  not  able  to  convert  himself, 
or  prepare  himself  thereto."  The  tenth  of  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  also,  excludes  the  Semi-Pelagian  "  prepara- 
tives "  to  regeneration.  "  We  have  no  power  to  do  good 
works  acceptable  to  God,  without  the  grace  of  God  by 
Christ  preventing  us  that  we  may  have  a  good  will,  and 
working  with  us  when  we  have  that  good  will."  In  the 
Semi-Pelagian  use,  a  "preparative"  denotes  some  faint  de- 
sires and  beginnings  of  holiness  in  the  natural  man  upon 
which  the  Holy  Spirit,  according  to  the  synergistic  theory  of 
regeneration,  joins.    Having  this  sense  of  the  term  in  view, 
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Witsins  (Covenants,  III.  vi,  27),  says :  "  Let  none  think  it 
abanrd  that  we  now  speak  of  means  of  regeneration,  when 
but  a  little  before  (III.  vi.  10,  12)  we  rejected  all  prepara- 
tives for  it."  Owen,  on  the  other  hand,  denies  "  means," 
and  asserts  ^'  preparatives  "  of  regeneration.  Yet  Owen  and 
Witsins  agree  in  doctrine.  In  the  Calvinistic  system,  a 
"  preparative  "  to  regeneration,  or  a  "  means  "  of  it,  is  any- 
thing that  demonstrates  man's  total  lack  of  holy  desira  and 
his  need  of  regeneration.  It  is  conseqiiently*not  a  part  of 
regeneration,  but  something  prior  and  antecedent  to  it 
There  is  a  work  performed  in  the  soul  previous  to  the  in- 
stantaneous act  of  regeneration,  as  there  is  a  work  per- 
formed in  the  body  previous  to  the  instantaneous  act  of 
death.  A  man  loses  physical  life  in  an  instant,  but  he  has 
been  some  time  in  coming  to  this  instant.  So  man  gains 
spiritual  life  in  an  instant,  though  he  may  have  had  days 
and  months  of  a  foregoing  experience  of  conviction  and 
sense  of  spiritual  death.  This  is  the  ordinaiy  divine  method, 
except  in  the  case  of  infants. 

John  the  Baptist  was  sent  to  preach  the  law,  in  order 
"  to  make  ready  a  peoiple  prepared  for  the  Lord,"  Luke  1 : 
17.  Conviction  of  sin,  in  this  instance,  was  an  antecedent 
or  preparative  to  the  regenerating  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
but  no  part  of  regeneration  itself.  There  is  a  grace  of  God 
that  goes  before  regenerating  grace,  and  makes  the  soul 
ready  for  it.  It  is  common  or  prevenient  grace.  Man's 
work  in  respect  to  regeneration  is  connected  with  this. 
Moved  and  assisted  by  common  or  prevenient  grace,  the 
natural  man  is  to  perform  the  following  duties,  in  order 
to  be  convicted  of  sin,  and  know  his  need  of  the  new 
birth. 

1.  Reading  and  hearing  the  divine  word.  Rom.  10  :  17, 
"Faith  Cometh  by  hearing."  Matt.  13:9,  "Who  hath 
ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear."  "  The  Spirit  of  God  maketh 
the  reading,  but  especially  the  preaching  of  the  word,  an 
effectual  means  of  enlightening,  convincing,  and  humbling 
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ginners,  of  driving  them  ont  of  themselves,  and  drawing 
them  unto  Christ."    L.  0.,  155. 

S.  Serions  application  of  the  mind,  and  examination  of 
the  truth  in  order  to  understand  and  feel  its  force.  Luke 
8 :  18,  ^^  Take  heed  how  ye  hear :  for  whosoever  hath 
to  him  shall  be  given."  Savs  Owen  (Holy  Spirit,  II.), 
*^  Should  men  be  as  intent  in  their  endeavors  after  knowl- 
edge in  spiritual  things,  as  they  are  to  skill  in  crafts, 
sciences,  and  other  mysteries  of  secular  life,  it  would  be 
much  otherwise  with  them."  The  use  of  these  means  of 
conviction  under  common  grace  produces :  (a)  Illumination 
in  regard  to  the  requirements  of  the  law,  and  failure  to 
meet  them.  This  is  not  the  spiritual  illumination  of  the 
regenerate  mind  (1  Cor.  2  :  14),  but  the  legal  iUumination 
referred  to  in  2  Cor.  7 :  10.  {b)  Conviction  and  distress  of 
oonscience.'    (o)  Reformation  of  the  outward  life. 

8.  Prayer  for  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  both  as  a  con- 
victing and  a  regenerating  spirit,  which  is  commanded  by 
Christ  in  Luke  11 :  9, 18,  ^^  I  say  unto  you,  Ask  and  it  shall 
be  given  you.  If  ye  being  evil  know  how  to  give  good 
gifts  unto  your  children,  how  much  more  shall  your 
heavenly  Father  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask 
him."  That  prayer  for  regenerating  grace  is  a  duty  and  a 
privilege  for  the  unregenerate  man,  is  proved  :  (a)  By  the 
fact  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  promised  generally  under  the 
gospel,  as  a  regenerating  spirit  Ezek.  86 :  24,  27,  ^^  I  will 
take  you  from  among  the  heathen  and  gather  you  out  of 
all  countries,  and  I  will  put  my  Spirit  within  you.  A  new 
heart  will  I  give  you."  Joel  2 :  28-82,  "  It  shall  come  to 
pass  that  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit  upon  all  flesh,  and  your 
sons  and  your  daughters  sliall  prophesy.  And  whosoever 
shall  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  delivered." 
This  is  quoted  by  Peter  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.    In  ac- 


*  8ae  Edwards  lespeoiiiig  legpl  and  evangeUiMl  hmailiaiiaiL     Afibotiana,  Pi. 
HL,  Works,  IIL  187  sq.     Howe:  BlsaaodnoM  of  the  Bighteona,  Oh.  XVIL 
Owen :  Works,  11.  809  sq.    RiiaseU*s  Ed. 
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eordanoe  tieith  tbeae  soriptnresy  the  Westminster  Coof essioii 
(YU.  iii.)  teaches  that  ^^  God  promises  to  give  unto  all  those 
who  are  ordained  to  life  his  H0I7  Spirit,  to  make  them 
willing  and  able  to  belieye."  All  men  are  to  "call  npon 
the  name  of  the  Lord  "  for  the  gift  of  the  Holj  Spirit  thus 
promised,  because  no  man  has  the  right  to  assert  that  he  is  of 
thenon-electy  or  to  affirm  this  of  another  man.  As  Christ's 
atonement  is  ofF^red  indiscriminatelj,  so  the  Holj  Spirit  is 
offered  indiscriminately ;  and  this  warrants  everj  man  in 
asking  for  what  is  offered,  (h)  By  the  fact  that  a  man 
mast  obtain  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  Teffenerating 
spirit,  before  he  can  obtain  it  as  a  converting  and  dandify- 
ing spirit.  The  Holy  Ghost  is  not  given  as  a  converting 
and  a  sanctifying  spirit,  ontil  he  has  been  given  as  a  regen- 
erating spirit  Regeneration  is  the  very  first  saving  work  in 
the  order,  and  this  therefore  is  the  very  first  blessing  to  be 
.asked  f<»*.  "Hake  the  tree  good,  and  Iiis  frait  good," 
Matt.  12 :  33.  "  Except  a  man  be  bom  again,  he  cannot 
see  the  kingdom  of  Gk>d,"  John  3 : 3.  No  man  has  any 
warrant  or  enconragement  to  pray  either  for  conversion  or 
f<H*  sanctification,  before  he  has  prayed  for  regeneration. 
Whoever,  therefore,  forbids  an  unregenerate  man  to  pray 
for  regenerating  ^race,  forbids  him  to  pray  for  any  and  all 
grace.  In  prohibiting  hira  from  asking  God  to  create 
within  him  a  clean  heart,  he  prohibits  him  altogether  from 
asking  for  the  Holy  Spirit,  (c)  By  the  fact  that  the  d)nrch 
is  coomianded  to  pray  for  the  ontponring  of  the  Spirit  npon 
unregenerate  sinners,  in  order  to  their  r^eneration.  It  is 
•net  rsupposable  that  Ghxi  would  command  the  churdi  to 
rpray  for  a  blessing  ^lxm  sinners  which  sinners  are  forbid- 
den to  ask  for  themselves. 

To  recapitulate,  then,  we  say  that  the  sinneFs  agency  in 
respect  to  I'^^eneratioQ  is  in  tha  antecedent  work  of  con* 
viction,  not  in  the  act  of  regeneration  itself.  The  Holy 
Spirit  does  not  ordinarily  regenerate  a  man  until  he  is  a 
cojwicted  man ;  until,  in  the  use  of  the  means  of  conviction 
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Titider  common  grace,  he  has  become  consdoiM  of  his  need 
of  regenerating  grace.    To  the  person  who  inquires :  ^'  How 
am  I  to  obtain  the  new  birth,  and  what  particnlar  thing  am 
I  to  do  respecting  it  ?  '^  the  answer  is :  "  Find  out  that  yon 
need  it,  and  that  yonr  self-enslaved  will  cannot  originate  it. 
And  when  yon  have  fonnd  this  ont,  cry  nnto  God  the  Holy 
Spirit,  *  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  and  renew  within  me 
a  right  spirit."'     And  this  prayer  must  not  cease  nntil 
the  answer  comes ;  as  Christ  teaches  in  the  parable  of  the 
-widow  and  the  unjust  judge,  Luke  18 : 1-8.    When  men  are 
convicted  of  sin  and  utter  helplessness,  they  are  ^^  a  people 
prepared  for  the  Lord,"  Luke  1 :  17.    A  sense  of  guilt  and 
danger  is  a  ^'  preparative  "  to  deliverance  from  it.     A  con- 
victed man  is  a  fit  subject  for  the  new  birth,  but  an  uncon- 
victed man  is  not.    A  person  who  denies  that  he  is  a  guilty 
ainner  before  God,  or  that  sin  deserves  endless  letribntion, 
or  who  has  no  fears  of  retribution,  is  not  ^^pitepAred ''  for 
the  regenerating  work  of  the  Spirit.    It  b  tme  that  the 
Holy  Spirit,  "  who  is  free  to  work  with  means,  without 
means,  above  means,  and  against  means"   (Westminster 
Confession,  Y.  ii.),  can  convict  a  dinner  without  his  co-oper- 
ation, if  he  pleaseg,    Au  ntteriy  careless  and  thoughtless 
person  is  sometimes,  by  the  power  of  God  the  Spirit,  sud* 
denly  filled  with  remorse  and  terror  on  account  of  his  sins. 
And  eometiraes  a  mnvtcted  person  does  his  utmost  to  re« 
press  conviction,  and  get  rid  of  moral  anxiety,  and  the  Di« 
vine  Spirit  will  not  permit  him  to  succeed.      But  this  is 
not  to  be  counted  upon.    The  sinner  is  commanded  to  oo* 
operaJte  with  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  work  of  oonviotion. 
'^  Quench  not  the  Spirit "  (1  Thess.  5 :  19),  is  enjoined  upon 
him  as  well  as  upon  the  believer.    He  must  endeavor  to 
deepen,  not  to  dissipate  the  sense  of  sin  which  has  been 
produced  in  his  conscience,  or  he  is  liaUe  to  be  entirely 
deserted  by  the  Spirit,  and  left  to  his  own  w31,  and  be  filled 
with  his  own  devices.    The  sinner  cannot  co-operate  in  th^ 
work  of  regeneration,  but  he  can  in  iKe  work  of  oonvictioa^ 
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This  ^^  preparative  "  of  conviction  does  not  make  the  sinner 
deserving  of  regeneration.  Grod  is  not  obliged  to  overcome 
the  sinner's  self-determination  to  sin  becanse  the  sinner 
knows  that  he  cannot  overcome  it  himself.  The  sinner's 
helplessness  does  not  make  him  meritorions  of  salvation, 
becanse  it  is  self-prodnced ;  bat  it  does  make  him  a  suitable 
subject  for  the  exercise  of  Gkni's  unmerited  compassion  in 
regenerating  grace. 

One  thing  is  important,  therefore,  in  giving  advice  to  an 
anregenerate  person :  namely,  to  remind  him  of  the  danger 
of  legality  and  self-righteonsness.  He  mast  not  suppose 
that  by  the  use  of  the  means  of  conviction — reading  and 
hearing  the  word  of  Qod,  avoiding  all  associations  and 
practices  that  dissipate  seriousness  and  quench  conviction, 
and  prayer  that  God  would  apply  the  truth  to  his  con- 
science— ^he  is  doing  a  meritorious  work  that  obliges  Grod  to 
the  regenerating  act.  He  must  not  imagine  that  ^^  by  doing 
his  own  part,"  as  it  is  sometimes  said,  he  can  necessitate 
God  to  do  his.  This  would  make  regeneration  a  debt, 
not  grace.  It  would  make  it  depend  upon  the  sinner's 
action,  and  not,  as  St,  Paul  says,  upon  GxkI's  ^'  purpose  ac- 
cording to  election,"  Bom.  9 :  11.  The  sinner  must  not  re- 
quire beforehand  an  mfalliUe  certainty  that  he  will  be 
regenerated,  as  the  condition  of  his  using  the  means  of 
common  grace  in  conviction.  He  must  not  say  to  tlie  Most 
High :  ^^  I  will  do  my  part,  provided  thou  wilt  do  thine." 
He  must  proceed  upon  tL  probability  remembering  all  the 
while  that  he  merits  not,  and  has  no  claim  to  the  new  birth. 
After  liis  best  endeavors,  he  must  look  up  as  the  leper  did, 
spying,  "  Lord,  if  thou  wilt,  thou  canst  make  me  clean."  He 
must  do  as  the  preacher  does,  in  regard  to  the  regeneration 
of  his  hearers.  The  preacher  does  not  say  to  the  Lord, 
^^  I  will  preach  thy  word,  on  condition  that  thou  will  re- 
generate every  one  to  whom  I  preach."  But  he  does  as 
Paul  bade  Timothy  :  ^^  In  meekness  instructing  those  that 
oppose  themselves ;  if  QodpenuiverUure  will  give  them  re- 
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pentance,  to  the  acknowlediDg  of  the  truth,"  2  Tim.  2 :  25. 
And  as  the  preacher  has  ample  encooragement  to  preach, 
becaase  of  the  general  promise  that  God's  ^  word  shall  not 
return  to  him  void/'  so  every  convicted  sinner  has  ample 
encouragement  to  look  up  for  God's  grace  in  Christ  for  the 
new  heart  and  right  spirit  which  come  onlj  from  this 
source,  and  which  are  promised  generally  under  the  gospel 
dispensation. 

The  language  of  Edwards  (Pressing  into  the  Kingdom, 
Works,  I Y.  892)  accords  with  the  Scripture  representations. 
^^  Though  Gk)d  has  not  bound  himself  to  anything  that  a 
person  does  while  destitute  of  faith,  and  out  of  Christ, 
there  is  pesLiprobabilUy  that  in  a  way  of  hearkening  to  this 
counsel  you  will  live ;  and  that  by  pressing  onward  and  per- 
severing, yon  will  at  last,  as  it  were  by  violence,  take  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  Those  of  you  who  have  not  only 
heard  the  directions  given,  but  shall,  through  God's  merci- 
ful assistance,  practise  according  to  them,  are  those  that 
probably  will  overcome."  Of  the  same  tenor  is  the  follow- 
ing from  Davies  (Sermons,  I.  60,  Ed.  Barnes) :  *^  Men  say 
to  us,  *  You  teach  us  that  faith  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  that 
we  cannot  believe  of  ourselves,  why  then  do  you  exhort  us 
to  it  ?  How  can  we  be  concerned  to  endeavor  that  which 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  do  ? '  I  answer  to  this,  I  grant  that 
the  premises  are  true;  and  God  forbid  that  I  should  so 
much  as  intimate  that  faith  is  the  spontaneous  growth  of 
corrupt  nature,  or  that  you  can  come  to  Christ  without  the 
Father's  drawing  you  ;  but  the  conclusions  you  draw  from 
these  premises  are  very  erroneous.  I  exhort  and  persuade 
you  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  because  it  is  while  such 
means  [as  preaching  the  gospel]  are  used  with  sinners,  and 
by  the  use  of  them,  that  it  pleases  God  to  enable  them  to 
comply,  or  to  work  faith  in  them.  I  would  therefore  use 
those  means  which  God  is  pleased  to  bless  to  this  end.  I 
exhort  you  to  believe,  in  order  to  set  you  upon  the  trial  [to 
believe]  ;  for  it  is  putting  it  to  trial,  and  that  only,  which 
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can  fully  ooilvliiee  you  of  your  own  inabflity  to  believe ; 
and  till  yoa  are  convinced  of  this,  yon  can  never  expect 
strength  from  GtoA.  I  exhort  yon  to  believe,  becaoae  sinful 
and  enfeebled  as  yon  are,  you  are  capable  of  nsing  various 
preparaUvee  to  faith.  Yon  may  attend  upon  prayer,  praad^ 
i&g,  and  all  the  ontward  means  of  grace,  with  natural  se- 
riousness ;  yon  may  endeavor  to  get  acquainted  with  your 
own  helpless  condition,  and  as  it  were  place  yourself  in  the 
way  of  divine  mercy ;  and  though  all  these  means  cannot  of 
themselves  produce  faith  in  you,  yet  it  is  only  in  the  use  of 
these  means  that  you  are  to  expect  divine  grace  to  work  it 
in  you ;  never  was  it  yet  produced  in  one  soul  while  lying 
supine,  lazy,  and  inactive."  Compare  Owen:  Works,  IL 
272  sq.    Ed.  Kussell. 

The  speculative  diflScnlties  connected  with  the  doctrine  of 
regeneration  arise  from  the  fact  that  men  put  their  ques- 
tions, and  make  objections,  from  the  view-point  and  position 
of  the  unconvicted  sinner.  They  deny  that  they  are  help- 
less sinners ;  or  they  deny  that  sin  deserves  endless  punish- 
ment ;  or  they  deny  that  sin  requires  vicarious  atonement 
in  order  to  its  remission.  A  mind  that  is  speculatively  in 
this  state  is  not  ^^  prepared  "  for  regenerating  grace.  These 
are  not  the  antecedents  of  regeneration.  Such  <^inions  as 
these  must  be  given  up,  and  scriptural  views  must  be  adcqpt- 
ed,  before  the  Holy  Spirit  will  create  the  new  heart.  Or 
even  if  there  be  no  heterodoxy,  yet  if  the  orthodox  truth 
be  held  in  unrighteousness ;  if  the  person  does  not  reflect 
upon  the  truth,  and  makes  no  effort  to  know  his  guilt  and 
danger,  bnt  lives  on  in  thoughtlessness  and  pleasure ;  this 
state  of  things  must  be  changed.  By  a  serious  application 
to  his  own  case  of  the  law  of  God,  the  person  must  beeome 
an  anxious  inquirer,  as  a  ^^  preparative "  to  regeneration. 
The  questions  about  man's  relation  to  regeneration  vrill 
give  no  serious  trouble  to  any  canmcted  man;  to  any 
<me  who  honestly  acknowledges  that  he  is  a  guilty  and 
helpless  sinner,  and  seeks  deliverance  from  the  guilt  and 
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bondage  of  sin.    The  qneitions  will  fhen  answer  them- 
selves. 

1.  It  is  objected  that  the  prayer  of  the  anregenerate  is 
sinf  aL  This  proves  too  mnch,  because  it  wonld  preclude 
any  action  whatever  by  the  nnr^enerate  man.  The  hear- 
ing of  the  word  by  the  nnregenerate  is  sinfuL  Bnt  the  un- 
regenerate  is  not  forbidden  to  hear,  upon  this  ground.  The 
thinking  of  the  wicked,  like  his  ploughing,  is  sin.  All  the 
acts  of  the  nnregenerate  are  sinful,  because  none  of  them 
spring  from  supreme  love  to  God^  yet  some  of  them  are  bet- 
ter ^^  preparatives  "  for,  or  "  antecedents  "  to,  €k>d's  work  of 
r^eneration,  than  others.  Attendance  upon  public  worship 
is  better  adapted  to  advance  a  man  in  the  knowledge  of  his 
spiritual  needs,  than  attendance  upon  the  theatre.  Prayer 
is  better  adapted  than  prayerlessness,  to  bring  a  blessing  to 
the  soul.  ^^  Behold  he  prayeth,"  was  mentioned  as  a  hope* 
f  ul  indication  in  the  case  of  Saul  of  Tarsus.  ^^  An  act," 
says  Owen,  ^^  may  be  good  as  to  the  matter  of  it,  though 
sinful  as  to  the  form :  for  example,  hearing  the  word  by 
the  nnregenerate.  And  an  act  may  be  bad  both  as  to  the 
matter  and  the  form  :  for  example,  pleasure-seeking  on  the 
Sabbath  by  the  nnregenerate.  The  former  act  is  to  be 
preferred,  rather  than  the  latter.  The  former  act  is  posi- 
tively commanded  of  God ;  the  latter  is  positively  forbid- 
den." The  Westminster  Confession  (XYI.  vii.)  teaches 
that  "  works  done  by  nnregenerate  men,  althou^  for  the 
matter  of  them  they  may  be  things  which  Qod  commands, 
yet  because  they  do  not  proceed  from  faith,  are  sinful,  and 
cannot  please  God.  And  yet,  their  neglect  of  them  is  more 
sinful  and  displeasing  unto  GK>d  [than  their  performance  of 
them]."  If  the  presence  of  sin  in  the  soul  is  a  reason  why 
an  nnregenerate  man  may  not  pray  for  regenerating  grace, 
then  it  is  a  reason  why  the  regenerate  man  may  not  pray 
for  sanctifying  grace.  A  regenerate  man's  prayer  is  mixed 
with  sin.  If,  then,  a  person  may  not  pray  until  he  is  regen- 
erated, neither  may  he  pray  until  he  is  perfectly  sanctified. 
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If  the  exifitence  of  Bin  is  a  reason  for  not  praying  in  one 
case,  it  is  in  the  other. 

2.  It  is  objected,  secondly,  that  only  the  prayer  of  faith  is 
infallibly  granted.  But  this  is  no  reason  why  a  prayer  that 
y^iilprobaily  be  granted  should  not  be  offered.  Prayer  for 
sanctification  supposes  previous  r^eneration.  This  is  the 
prayer  of  faith,  and  is  heard  in  every  instance.  But  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  prayer  for  regeneration,  which  God  is 
able  to  answer,  and  which  he  encourages  convicted  sinners 
to  hope  that  he  will  answer,  should  not  be  put  up,  because 
infallible  certainty  is  not  connected  with  the  answer. 
Probability  of  an  answer  is  good  reason  for  asking  for  re- 
generating grace.  The  fact  that  the  prayer  of  the  nnre- 
generate  does  not  deserve  an  answer  does  not  prove  that 
God  will  not  answer  it.  The  prayer  of  the  regenerate  does 
not  deserve  an  answer  on  the  ground  of  merit. 

(a)  The  first  reason  why  prayer  for  sanctification  is  in- 
fallibly certain  to  be  granted,  while  that  for  regeneration  is 
not,  is,  that  God  has  bound  himself  by  a  promise  in  the 
former  case,  but  not  in  the  latter.  The  former  is  connected 
with  a  covenant ;  the  latter  is  not.  Gk>d  has  promised  to 
sanctify  every  believer  without  exception  who  asks  for  sanc- 
tification ;  but  he  has  not  promised  to  i*egenerate  every  con- 
victed sinner  without  exception  who  asks  for  regeneration. 
Begeneration  is  according  to  the  purpose  of  God  in  elec- 
tion ;  and  election  does  not  depend  upon  any  act  of  the 
creature,  be  it  prayer  or  any  other  act.  Consequently  the 
convicted  sinner's  prayer  cannot  infaUiNy  secure  regenera- 
tion, as  the  believer's  prayer  can  sanctification.  Whenever 
regenerating  grace  is  implored,  the  sovereignty  of  God  in 
its  bestowment  must  be  recognized.  The  words  of  St.  Paul 
apply  here :  "  If  God  peradventure  will  give  them  repent- 
ance to  the  acknowledging  of  the  truth,"  2  Tim.  2 :  25. 
The  words  of  the  prophets  also :  "  Let  every  man  cry 
mightily  unto  Gh>d ;  who  can  tell  if  God  will  turn  and  re- 
pent, that  we  perish  not,"  Jonah  3:9.    '^  Bend  your  heart, 
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and  tnm  noto  the  Lord  yoor  God,  for  he  is  graciouB  and 
merciful.  Who  kuoweth  if  he  will  retnrn  and  repent,  and 
leave  a  bleBsing  behind  him,"  Joel  3 :  13, 14.  The  words 
of  the  leper  mnst  always  be  a  part  of  the  prayer  for 
regenerating  grace :  "  If  thoa  wilt,  thou  canst  make  me 
clean,**  Mark  1 :  40.  When  it  is  said  that  "  whosoever 
shall  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,  shall  be  saved  " 
(Joel  2:32;  Acts  2:21;  Bom.  10:13),  the  prayer  of 
the  convicted  may  be  meant,  and  the  general  fact  is  that 
it  will  be  answered.'  Or  the  prayer  of  the  regenerate 
for  sanctification  may  be  meant  Whosoever  shall  believ- 
ingly  and  penitently  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be 
saved. 

{b)  A  second  reason  why  the  answer  to  prayer  for  regen- 
eration is  optional  and  sovereign,  while  that  for  sanctifica- 
tion  is  not,  is,  that  in  the  latter  instance  it  is  a  means  to 
the  end,  while  in  the  former  it  is  not.  The  prayer  for 
sancti£cation  is  a  part  of  the  process  of  sanctification,  bnt 
the  prayer  for  regeneration  is  not  a  part  of  regeneration. 
Prayer  ae  a  divinely  appointed  means  infallibly  secnres  its 
end;  bnt  prayer  as  an  appointed  antecedent,  and  not  a 
means,  is  accompanied  with  probability,  not  absolate  cer- 
tainty. 

Becanse  God  has  not  bonnd  himself  by  a  covenant  to 
hear  the  prayer  of  every  convicted  sinner  withont  excep- 
tion, it  by  no  means  follows  that  he  does  not  hear  snch  a 
prayer,  and  that  it  is  useless  for  snch  a  person  to  pray.  He 
has  heard  the  cry  of  multitudes  of  this  class.  It  is  his  gen- 
eral mle  nnder  the  gospel  economy  to  hear  this  cry.  The 
highest  probability  of  success,  therefore,  attends  the  prayer 
of  an  anzioQS  and  convicted  person  for  regenerating  grace. 
And  this  is  ample  encouragement  for  him  to  call  upon  the 

>  Compua  "  If  I  be  lin«d  np,  I  will  dnw  all  msn  unto  me  ; "  mnd,  "HywoTd 
itwll  not  letnm  unto  me  Ttnd."  Thue  teita  do  not  maui  that  oreiy  ungle 
liidiTidiuI  ihall  be  nted,  Imt  deaaribs  the  grawrml  and  omnmon  sfleot  of  the 
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mercifiil  and  mighty  ^^  for  vbst  he  Deeds,  nameljr,  » 
heart  of  fleeh  ia  place  of  the  atoay  heart.  It  ia  not  tra% 
that  Glod  never  graated  the  prayer  of  an  tmragenerate  muL 
finch  men  in  peril  hare  called  upon  Glod  to  spare  tlieir  lives, 
and  have  been  heard.  Thia  ia  taaght  in  Pa.  107 ;  10-14^ 
Convicted  men,  from  a  sense  of  danger  and  the  fear  of  the 
wrath  to  come,  have  prayed  for  the  salvation  of  their  bodIb 
from  perdition,  and  God  has  aaved  them.  In  each  cases, 
God  has  granted  the  petition,  not  becanae  it  was  a  hoi;  one, 
or  beeaose  it  mwited  to  be  gi'anted,  bnt  becanae  the  bless- 
ing was  needed,  and  becaase  of  his  mercy  to  sinners  in 
Obrist.  Calvin  (III.  xx,  15)  mentions  the  prayera  of  Jo- 
tham  (Judges  9  :  20),  and  of  8amaon  (Judges  16  :  28),  as  in- 
stanoAB  in  which  "  the  Lord  complied  with  some  prayers, 
which,  nevertheless,  did  not  arise  from  a  calm  or  weU- 
regulated  heart.  Whence  it  appears  that  prayera  not  con- 
formable to  the  mlea  of  the  Divine  word  ai-e  neverthdess 
efBcaciooB." 

But  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  tiie  prayer  of  a  oonvicted 
sinner  may  have  an  effect  npon  God,  and  be  answered 
favorably,  it  also  baa  an  effect  on  the  person  himself,  and 
prepares  for  the  regenerating  act  of  God.  No  man  can 
study  the  divine  word,  and  receive  l^al  illumination  from 
it,  without  having  some  sense  of  danger  awakened,  and  giv- 
ing ntterance  to  it  in  prayer.  Even  if  Uie  prayer  be  only 
the  cry  of  fear,  and  is  not  accompanied  with  filial  trust  and 
humble  submiasion,  it  is  of  nse.  The  prayer,  by  its  vei^ 
defects,  prepares  for  the  new  birth  by  showing  the  person 
hie  need  of  it  The  person  in  diatreBs  asks  for  a  new  heart. 
The  answer  does  not  come  immediately.  The  heart  is  dia- 
pleaaed,  is  perhaps  made  more  bitter  and  rebellions.  By 
thia  experience,  Uie  Holy  Spirit  discloses  to  the  nnregoner- 
ate  man  more  and  more  of  the  enmity  of  the  carnal  mind, 
and  the  impotence  of  the  self-enslaved  will.  This  goes 
towards  preparing  him  for  the  instantaneous  act  of  regen- 
eration. 


"  It  ii,"  M^B  Owen  (Holy  Spirit,  IV.  iiL),  "  in  no  way 
tnconsisteDt  thftt  ftith  sbould  be  required  previoualy  auto 
the  recfliring  of  the  Spirit  fts  a  spirit  of  unotificatioo ; 
though  it  be  not  so  as  he  is  the  author  of  regeneration." 
And  tbe  reason  he  aatigai  is,  that  in  the  instanee  of  souoti- 
ficstioD  prayer  is  a  means ;  while  in  the  instance  of  regen- 
»ation  prayer  is  not  a  means  but  a  preparatire.  He  dis- 
cusses the  point  in  the  following  manner :  "Hay  a  person 
who  is  yet  nnregenerate  pray  for  the  Spirit  of  regenera- 
tion to  ^ect  that  work  in  him  ?  For  whereas  as  sach  he 
la  promised  only  to  the  elect,  such  a  person  not  knowing 
his  election  seema  to  have  no  foundation  to  make  saoh  a 
request  upon.  Ans.  1.  Election  is  no  qualification  on  oar 
part  which  we  may  consider  and  plead  in  oar  supplications, 
but  is  only  the  secret  purpose  oo  the  part  of  God  of  what 
himself  will  do,  and  is  known  to  xa  only  by  Its  efEeota. 
S.  Persons  eonTinced  of  ain,  and  a  state  of  sin,  may  and 
ought  to  pray  that  God,  by  the  effectual  commonications  of 
his  Spirit  unto  them,  would  deliver  them  from  that  oondi- 
tion.  This  is  one  way  whereby  we  '  flee  from  the  wrath  to 
come.'  8.  The  especial  object  of  their  supplications  herein, 
ia  BOTereigc  grace,  goodness,  and  mercy  as  disclosed  in  and 
by  Jesus  Chritt.  Such  peraouB  cannot  indeed  plead  any 
especial  promise  as  made  unto  th&m.  £nt  they  may  plead 
for  the  grace  and  mercy  declared  la  the  promises  as  inde& 
nitely  proposed  onto  tmn&rt.  It  may  be  that  they  can 
proceed  no  farther  in  their  expectations  bat  anto  that  of 
tbe  prophet,  'Who  knoweth  if  God  will  oome  and  giro  a 
blessing  r  Joel  3:  14.  Yet  is  this  a  safBeient  gronnd  and 
encouragement  to  keep  them  waiting  at  the  throne  of 
grace.  So  Paul,  after  he  had  reoeired  his  vieion  from 
heaven,  continued  in  great  distress  of  mind  praying  until 
ha  received  the  Holy  Ohost.  Acts  9 :  9, 17.  4.  Persons 
nnder  sach  convictfons  have  really  sometimes  the  seeds  el 
re^neration  commanicated  nnto  them,  and  then  as  they 
ought  to  so  they  will  continue  in  their  sapplications  for  the 
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increase  and  manifestation  of  it,"  *  When  onr  Ixtrd  (John 
14:  17)  Bsaerts  tiiat  "the  world  cannot  receire  the  Holy 
Spirit  because  it  seeth  him  not  neither  knoweth  him,*'  the 
reference  is  to  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  spirit  of  tanct^oaiion. 
Christ  is  speaking  of  him  as  the  "  Comforter "  who  ang- 
ments  and  strengthens  abead;  existing  spiritual  life.  Bot 
if  the  "  world,"  that  is,  the  anregenerate,  are  incapable  of 
receiving  the  H0I7  Ohost  in  his  r^^erating  office,  tbej 
cannot  be  regenerated. 

There  is  the  highest  enconragement  in  the  Word  of  God 
to  pray  for  the  regenerating  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It 
is  a  dnty  enjoined  npon  all  men  without  exception,  like 
that  of  hearing  the  word.  "  If  ye,  being  evil,  know  how  to 
give  good  gifts  onto  yonr  children,  how  much  more  shaD 
yonr  heavenly  Father  give  tUe  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that 
ask  him,"  Lake  11 :  14.  "  Thou,  Lord,  art  plenteons  in 
mercy  unto  all  them  that  call  npon  thee,"  Ps.  86 : 6.  "  The 
Lord  is  nigh  to  all  them  that  call  npon  him,"  Fs.  146  :  18. 
**The  Lord  ia  rich  nnto  all  that  call  npon  him,*'  Bom. 
10 :  12.  "  Seek  ye  the  Lord  while  he  may  be  found,  call  yo 
upon  him  while  he  is  near,"  Isa.  55 : 8.  "I  will  that  m^i 
pray  everywhere,  lifting  np  holy  hands  without  wrath  and 
doubting,"  1  Tim.  2:8.  "Behold  he  prayetb,"  Acts  9: 
11.  "Thon  that  heareat  prayer,  unto  thee  shall  all  flesh 
come,"  Fs.  66 ;  2.  These  and  other  similar  texts  relate  to 
spiritual  gifts.  They  invite  and  command  men  universally 
and  indiscriminately  to  ask  God  for  the  Holy  Spirit  in  any 
of  his  operations,  as  the  first  and  beat  of  his  gifts.  "  Prayer, 
being  one  special  part  of  religions  worsliip,  ia  required  by 
Gk>d  of  all  men,"    Westminster  Confession,  XXI.  iii.* 

While  r^^neration  is  a  sovereign  act  of  Ood  according  to 


>  SaaBiuijaii'iioooimtofliiidintexperlMios,  inOnoa  Abounding.  ESdwwdi: 
HanncT  of  Seeking  Salntiati,  Wotki,  IT.  886  iq ;  Frauing  into  tlie  Kingdom, 
Wcwk^  IV.  881  -J. 

•  B«e  the  Bdrainble  renurki  of  OklTln,  on  Pofjvc  ttw  Tiiavlpil  Bxcrdn 
ofPaitlL    Inrtltnt«B,  HL  zx.  1-17. 
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election,  it  is  an  encouraging  fact  both  for  the  sinner  and 
the  preacher  of  the  word  that  God's  regenerating  grace  is 
commonly  bestowed  where  the  preparatory  work  is  per- 
formed. Tliis  is  the  rale,  under  the  gospel  dispensation. 
He  who  reads  and  meditates  upon  the  word  of  God  is 
ordinarilj  enlightened  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  perhaps  in  the 
very  act  of  reading,  or  hearing,  or  meditating.  "While 
Peter  yet  spake  these  words,  the  Holy  Ghost  fell  on  all 
them  which  heard  the  word,''  Acts  10  :  44.  He  who  asks 
for  regenerating  grace  may  be  regenerated  perhaps  in  the 
act  of  praying.  Gtod  has  appointed  certain  haman  acts 
whereby  to  make  ready  the  heart  of  man  for  the  divine 
act.  Without  attentive  reading  and  hearing  of  the  word, 
and  prayer,  the  soul  is  not  a  fit  subject  for  r^enerating 
grace.  By  "  fitness "  is  not  meant  holiness,  or  even  the 
faintest  desire  for  holiness ;  but  a  conviction  of  guilt  and 
danger,  a  sense  of  sin  and  utter  impotence  to  everything 
spiritually  good.  Such  an  experience  as  this  "breaks  up 
the  fallow  ground,"  to  employ  the  Scripture  metaphor. 
Jer.  4:3;  Hosea  10 :  12.  When  the  Holy  Ghost  finds 
this  preparation,  then  he  usually  intervenes  with  his  quick- 
ening agency.  The  effect  of  prevenient  grace  in  conviction 
is  commonly  followed  by  special  grace  in  regeneration ;  the 
fact  of  the  outward  call  is  a  reason  both  for  the  sinner  and 
the  minister  of  the  word,  for  expecting  the  inward  call. 
Yet  regeneration,  after  all  the  preparation  that  has  been 
made  by  conviction  and  legal  illumination,  depends  upon 
the  sovereign  will  of  Gk>d«  "  The  wind  bloweth  whore  it 
listeth,  so  is  every  one  that  is  bom  of  the  Spirit,"  John  8 : 
8.  Begeneration  rests  upon  God's  election,  and  not  upon 
man's  preparative  acts ;  upon  special  grace,  and  not  upon 
common  grace. 

It  follows,  consequently,  that  the  unregenerate  man 
should  be  extremely  car^nl  how  he  deals  with  common 
grace.  If  he  suppresses  conviction  of  sin,  and  thus  nullifies 
common  grace,  then  God  may  withdraw  all  grace.    This 
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was  the  case  with  some  of  the  Jews.  "  For  the;  being 
[willing;]  ignorant  of  God's  righteooBneaB,  and  going  iibont 
to  eetsblish  their  own  rigliteoaeness,  did  not  anbmit  them- 
eelres  to  the  ri^teonsnesB  of  Qod.  And  beeanae  of  tii]i3e- 
lief  were  brokea  ofF,"  Rom.  10 :  8 ;  11 :  20.  The  same  is 
true  of  some  nominal  GhriBtiaDS.  God  haa  aovweignt;  asd 
liberty  in  respect  to  r^oerattng  graoe.  When  a  person 
has  stifled  conviction,  God  sometimeB  leaves  him  to  his  self- 
will  ftH^ver.  Yet  observation  shows  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
anffers  long,  and  is  very  patient  and  forbearing  with  con- 
victed men ;  that  he  does  not  haadty  leave  them,  even  wben 
ttiey  disobey  his  admonitions,  bnt  continues  to  strive  with 
them,  and  finally  brings  them  to  faith  and  repentance. 

Upon  this  general  fact  in  the  economy  of  Redemption, 
that  the  right  nse  of  common  grace  is  followed  by  r^ener- 
ating  grace,  both  the  sinner  and  the  preacher  shonld  act. 
In  this  respect,  both  are  like  otlier  men.  The  farmer  baa 
DO  stronger  motive  than  tliat  of  probable  snooess,  for  sow- 
ing grain  ;  the  merchant,  for  sending  oat  ships ;  the  mann- 
&ctarer,  for  erecting  factories.  Salvation  is  in  the  highest 
degree  probable  for  any  person  who  earnestly  and  diligently 
usee  common  grace,  and  tlie  means  of  common  grace.  It  is 
to  be  confidently  expected  that  a  convicted  man  will  b» 
made  a  new  man  in  Christ  Jesus.  Eveiy  lost  man  oagfat 
to  be  thankful  for  sach  an  encouraging  probabili^.  Bat 
to  insist  beforehand  npon  infallible  certainty — and  espe- 
cially a  certainty  that  is  to  depend  npon  his  own  action— ji 
both  folly  and  sin.  It  is  folly,  to  eappose  that  so  weak  and 
fickle  a  focnlty  as  the  hnman  will  can  make  anything  an  in- 
fallible certainty.  And  it  is  sin,  to  attempt  to  divide  the 
^ry  of  regenerating  the  hnman  soul  between  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  the  sonl  itself. 

3.  It  is  objected,  thirdly,  that  to  pray  for  regeneration  is 
to  delay  faith  and  repentance.  The  sinner  is  commanded 
immediately  to  believe  on  Christ,  and  tam  from  his  sin 
with  godly  sorrow ;  bnt  praying  for  regeneration  is  dallying 
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Tith  the  nse  of  mesna.     It  u  xa  ezcnae  for  procrastination. 
To  this  it  is  to  be  replied :  (a)  That  prayer  for  r^eneration 
is  t  prayer  that  God  the  Holy  S^nrit  would  work  tfutonfti' 
Mously  npoa  the  heai-t,  and  wonld  immediatdi/  renew  and  in- 
cliae  the  will.    There  wonld  be  force  in  this  objection,  if 
tite  eianer  were  tanght  that  there  are  means  of  regeneration, 
and  were  exhorted  to  enpplicate  God  to  regenerate  him  at 
tome  f  ntare  time  throngh  his  own  ase  of  tlieee  means.    Bat 
lie  who  trnly  prays  for  regenerating  grace,  despairs  of  all 
i^ncy  in  tlie  nse  of  means,  and  preclndes  all  procrastina- 
tion, l^  entreating  an  immediate  and  instantaneoos  act  on 
tiie  part  of  G^  by  which  he  shall,  this  very  instant,  be  de- 
livered  from  the  death  and  bondage  of  sin,  and  be  broa^it 
into  the  life  and  liberty  of  the  goepd.    He  implores  "God, 
who  commanded  the  light  to  shine  ont  of  darkness,  to  shine 
In  hie  heart,  to  giro  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory 
of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesas  Ohrist,"  3  Oor.  4:6.    He  adu 
tJie  Son  of  God,  "  who  qnickeaeth  whom  he  will "  (John 
5  :  21),  to  enliren  his  spirit  now   '^  dead  in    trespasses  and 
sins,"   Eph.  3 :  1.     Oonseqsently,  prayer  for  regenerating 
grace  is  an  evidence  that  the  convicted  person  has  come  to 
know  that  the  word,  sacraments,  and  prayer — all  the  means 
oi  grace — are  inadeqnate  to  reanimate  the  soal  and  make  it 
alive  to  righteonsness.   It  is  not  antil  he  has  discovered  that 
I^al  conviction,  )^;al  illamination,  reeolntions  to  reform, 
external  reformati(Hi,  reading  and  bearing  the  word,  and 
prayer  itself  cannot  change  the  heart,   that  be  leaves  all 
these  behind  him,  and  begs  God  immediately  and  instanta- 
neonsly  to  do  this  needed  work  in  his  sonl.    The  prayer 
for  regenerating  grace  is,  in  tmth,  the  most  energetic  and 
pressing  act  that  the  sinner  can  perform.     It  is  the  farthest 
removed  of  any  from  procrastination.     It  is  an  immediate 
act  on  the  part  of  the  sinner,  and  it  entreats  God  to  do  an 
iDBtantaneons  woi^  within  him. 

In  tliis  manner,  prayer  for  the  instantaneons  gift  of  re- 
generating grace  harmonizes  with  the  gospel-call  to  imme> 
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diftte  faith  and  repentance.  Faith  and  repentance  natnrall; 
and  necessarily  result  from  regeneration.  Whoever  iB  re- 
generated will  believe  and  repent'  To  pra;  therefore  for 
instaotaneouB  regeneration  is,  Tirtnally,  to  praj  for  instan- 
taneons  faith  and  repentance,  and  vice  versa.  He  who 
prajs :  "  Help  thoa  mine  nnhelief ;  take  away  the  stony 
heart,  and  give  the  heart  of  flesh,**  prays  that  God  would 
*'  renew  and  powerfully  determine  the  will,"  which  is  the 
definition  of  regeneration.  At  the  same  time,  prayer  for 
regenerating  grace  must  not  be  snlutitated  for  the  act  of 
faith  and  repentauoe.  The  direction  is :  "  Believe  on  the 
Lord  Jesas  Christ"  This  is  the  Biblical  answer  to  the 
qnestion :  "  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved ) "  Bat  when  the 
convicted  person  discovers  that  the  act  of  faith  is  hindered 
and  prevented  by  the  blindness  of  his  nnderstanding,  and 
the  bondage  of  bis  will  to  sin,  and  asks  if  he  may  implore 
the  "  enlightening  and  quickening  energy  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
to  persuade  and  enable  him  to  embrace  Jesus  Christ,  freely 
offered  in  the  gospel "  (S.  C,  31),  be  is  to  be  answered  in 
the  affirmative.  In  imploring  the  regenerating  grace  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  he  is  "  striving  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate ; " 
he  is  endeavoring  to  believe  on  the  Lord  Jeans  Christ.  The 
act  of  faith  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  in  Ha  own  naiura,  is 
simple  and  easy.  "My  yoke  is  easy,  and  my  burden  is 
light,"  Matt  11 :  30.  But  considered  in  reference  to  the 
pride  and  self-righteousness  of  the  natural  heart,  faith  is 
impossible  without  r^eneration.  Hence  the  frequent  state- 
ment in  Calvinistic  creeds,  that  man  needs  to  be  pertuaded 
and  enabled  to  this  act* 

I  The  regaosrata  ehild,  jimth,  Bad  man,  Iidi«ni  and  repcnla  inunrdiaUit. 
The  Tcgansntv  intuit  beliere*  and  rapeuta  when  hi*  fiunJtiw  will  kdmit  of  tlN 
«isroiw  and  nuuiifMtatian  of  Uth  and  rapentanoB.  In  Uiia  Uttsr  Inatajiod,  i*- 
ganentloD  iMpottnttol  or  loMnf  fidth  and  npsntuun. 

•  W«atniuut«  OonfeMton,  VIL  iiL ;  Vm  viiL  i  IX.  It.  ;  Z.  i. ;  XIT.  i 
biBarO>tc»hkoi,Q.S8:Q.(Wia.0T;  0.19. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OONVEBaiOH. 

i  1.  Faiik.  Oven :  Jnitiflefttiai],  X7.  Tonettm :  Iiutitntio, 
iV.  TiL-XTii.  Edwards:  ObeerTstions  aoDoeniingfUtli.  Bomuna: 
On  FaiUi.  Hkljbartoa :  On  EUth.  Enkine :  On  Faith.  Hodge : 
IbMiogj,  HL  U-111 ;  War  of  Lite,  VI.  1  9.  BepenUmot.  <M- 
via :  Inatitntes,  III.  iiL  iv.  Uraiiivi  :  Chrutian  Beligion,  Q,  91. 
Jeremj  Taylor :  Cnnm  NooeBrariiiii  :  or  tbo  Doctrine  and  Piaatino 
<rf  Bepentaooe.'    Sanrin  i  Ssimon  on  Bepe&tanoe. 

CoHTESBioN  is  tlut  actioD  of  man  which  rasnlts  from  re- 
geaenttton.  Ab  the  et7moI<^  implies,  it  ie  turaing  towards 
(con-verto)  a  certain  point,  and  away  from  a  certain  point. 
Conversion  consists  of  two  acts :  1.  Faith  ;  2.  RepentaDce. 
Faith  is  taming  tp  Christ  as  the  ground  of  joBtiflcation,  and 
away  from  self  as  the  gronnd.  Bepentanca  is  turning  to 
God  as  the  chief  end  of  existence,  and  away  from  the  creat- 
□re  as  the  chief  end.  Faith  and  repentance  are  oonvert- 
ing  acts ;  the  first  haring  principal  reference  to  justifieation, 
the  second  to  sanctification ;  the  first  to  the  guilt  of  sin,  the 
second  to  its  corruption. 

The  ■Westminster  Confession  (XIV.  iL)  defines  Faith  in 
Jesns  Christ  as  "  a  saving  grace,  wherehy  we  receive  and 
rest  upon  him  for  salvation."  There  is  a  difference  between 
belief  (assensns),  and  faith  (fiduoia).  The  first  is  assent  to 
testimony  ;  the  last  is  assent  to  testimony  aad  also  trust  in 
the  person  who  gives  th«  testimony.     '^Justifying  faith  not 

> HiU  eUbonte  and  •loqiuot  UMUm  k-amawM  iltt|>to«  b^akiattitag 
atanMot  aod  tsndenay. 
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only  asfienteth  to  the  tmth  of  the  promise,  bnt  receiveth  and 
resteth  npon  Christ  for  pardon.''  L.  C,  72.  There  may  be 
belief  without  faith.  A  man  may  credit  the  statements 
made  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  yet  not  rest  in  him  for  salvation. 
Faith  is  a  "  saving  grace,"  but  belief  is  not.  All  who  are 
not  skeptics  believe  the  testimony  of  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
but  not  all  who  are  not  skeptics  have  faith.  Faith  is  ac- 
companied with  love ;  belief  is  not  ^^  The  devils  believe 
and  tremble."  The  natural  man  believes  that  God  is  merci- 
ful, but  does  not  trust  in  his  mercy. 

This  distinction  is  marked  in  the  New  Testament,  by  the 
use  of  the  prepositions  connected  with  the  verb,  or  noun. 
Hurriufo  when  used  in  reference  to  Christ  is  accompanied 
with  hfj  &9,  and  hrl^  because  the  object  is  to  denote  rest  and 
reliance  upon  his  person.  Paul  said  to  the  jailer,  *^  Believe 
on  {irl<rreva-6p  hrl)  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be 
saved."  He  did  not  bid  him  merely  to  believe  that  the 
statements  which  he  had  heard  from  Paul  respecting  Christ 
were  correct.  Ue  bade  him  do  much  more  than  this: 
namely,  receive  and  rest  on  Christ  himself  as  a  living  and 
personal  Redeemer.  Had  he  asked  only  for  the  assent  of 
the  mind  to  testimony,  he  would  have  said :  '^  Believe  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

The  same  use  of  the  prepositions  is  sometimes  associated 
with  the  term  ^^ gospel,"  because  of  its  connection  with  Christ. 
"  Kepent  and  believe  {tnareAere  hi)  the  gospel,"  Mark  1 : 
15.  Even  when  there  is  no  preposition,  irurrhm  sometimes 
denotes  trust.  "Christ  did  not  commit  himself"  {ovtc 
iirurrevev  iavThv\  John  2 :  24.  "  Who  will  commit  to  your 
trust  the  true  riches  (r/?  wurrevaei)  ?  "  Luke  16 :  11.  "  Unto 
them  were  committed  the  oracles"  {^$irr€v9ifja'av)j  Bom. 
8:2.  "  The  gospel  of  circumcision  was  committed  to  me," 
Gal.  2 :  7.  "  I  know  whom  I  have  believed,"  or  trusted  in 
(^  wewlarevKa)^  2  Tim.  1 :  12.  An  instance  of  mere  belief 
in  testimony  is  found  in  Mark  11 :  31,  "  Why  did  ye  not 
believe  him  "  {BidT$  ouk  hrurrtficaTe  avrtp)  % 
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TbiB  fidncial  or  confiding  nature  of  faith  is  tanglit  in 
the  phrases,  "  looking  "  to  Christ, "  receiving  "  Christ,  "  eat- 
ing" his  fleeh,  "  drinking"  his  hlood.  The  definition  which 
makes  faith  merely  belief  in  testimonj,  converts  Christ  into 
a  witness  only.  He  is  this,  but  mnch  more ;  a  prince  and 
savionr;  a  prophet,  priest  and  king ;  a  person  not  to  be  be> 
lieved  merely,  but  to  be  believed  in  and  on. 

Faith  is  an  effect  of  which  regeneration  is  the  canse. 
This  is  tanght  in  1  John  5:1,"  Whosoever  believeth  that 
JesDB  is  the  Christ  is  bom  of  Gk>d."  Phil.  1 :  29,  "  Unto 
yon  it  is  given,  in  behalf  of  Christ,  to  believe  on  him." 
2  These.  1 :  11,  "  We  pray  that  God  would  fnlfil  [in  yon] 
all  the  good  pleasare  of  his  goodness,  and  the  work  of  faith 
with  power,"  1  Cor.  2:5,  "  That  yonr  faith  should  not 
stand  in  the  wisdom  of  men,  but  in  the  power  of  Qod." 
John  6 :  44,  65,  "  No  man  can  come  to  me  except  the  Father 
which  hath  sent  me  draw  him.  No  man  can  come  nnto 
me,  except  it  were  given  him  of  my  Father."  1  Pet.  1 ;  21, 
"  By  him,  do  ye  believe  in  Qod,  that  raised  him  np  from  the 
dead,  and  gave  him  glory ;  that  yonr  faith  and  hope  might 
be  in  God."  The  order  and  connection  between  regenera- 
tion and  faith  is  taught  by  our  Lord.  After  annonncing 
the  doctrine  of  regeneration  to  Nicodemus,  in  John  3 ;  3, 
"  Except  a  man  be  bom  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom 
of  God,"  he  then,  in  John  3 :  14-18,  proceeds  to  speak  of 
his  own  atonement  for  sin,  and  of  man's  tmst  in  it,  "  The 
Son  of  man  must  be  lifted  np,  that  whosoever  believeth  in 
him  should  not  perish  but  have  eternal  life."  That  great 
change  which  Christ  denominates  being  "  bom  again," 
manifests  itself  first  of  all  in  an  act  of  reliance  npon  Christ's 
blood  of  atonement.  Saving  faith  in  the  person  and  work 
of  the  Eedeemer  follows  regeneration,  and  always  presnp- 
poses  it. 

The  following  particnlars  are  to  be  noted. 

1.  Evangelical  faith  is  an  act  of  man.  The  active  nature 
of  faith  in  Christ  is  indicated  in  the  Scripture  phraseology, 
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which  describes  it  as  *^  ooming "  to  Christ  (Matt.  11 1 S8), 
"looking"  to  Christ  (John  1 :  39),  "receiving"  Christ  (Joha 
3 :  11),  «  following  Christ  (John  8  :  12).  The  object  of  the 
epistle  of  James,  is  to  teach  that  faith  is  an  active  prin- 
ciple. "Dead  faith,"  the  epistle  defines  to  be  "faith 
without  works:"  that  is,  pretended  faith  that  does  not 
work.  The  hypocrite  merely  "«a^«"  that  he  has  faith 
(James  2 :  14). 

2.  Evangelical  faith  is  an  act  of  both  the  understanding 
and  the  will.  It  is  complex ;  involving  a  spiritual  perception 
of  Christ,  and  an  afiFectionate  love  of  him.  (a)  That  faith 
is  an  intelligent  act,  is  proved  by  John  6 :  44,  45,  "  They 
shall  be  all  taught  by  God.  Every  man,  therefore,  that 
hath  heard  and  hath  learned  of  the  Father,  cometh  onto 
me."  2  Cor.  3  :  14;  4: 4.  Eph.  1 :  17,  18,  God  giveth 
"  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  revelation  in  the  knowledge  of 
Christ."  1  John  2 :  20,  "  Ye  have  an  unction  from  the 
Holy  One,  and  ye  know  all  things."  (h)  That  faith  is  an  af- 
fectionate and  voluntary  act,  is  proved  by  Gal.  6  : 6,  "Faith 
worketh  by  love."  Eph.  6 :  28,  "  Peace  be  to  the  brethren, 
and  love,  with  faith  from  Gpd  the  Father."  Eph.  8 :  17 ;  4 : 
16;  6:2.  Coloss.  2:2.  1  Thess.  3: 12;  6:  8.  iTim.  1: 
14.  2  Tim.  1 :  13,  "  Hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words, 
in  faith  and  love  which  is  in  Clirist  Jesus." 

3.  Evangelical  faith  is  the  particular  act  that  unites  the 
soul  to  Christ.  For  this  reason,  it  stands  first  in  the  order 
of  the  acts  that  result  from  regeneration.  "The  Holy 
Spirit  applieth  to  us  the  redemption  purchased  by  Christ, 
by  working  faith  in  us,  and  thereby  uniting  us  to  Christ  in 
our  elFectual  calling,"  S.  C,  30.  Penitence  for  sin,  love  of 
holiness,  hope,  long-suffering,  patience,  temperance,  eta, 
are  none  of  them  acts  by  which  Christ's  atonement  for  sin 
is  laid  hold  of  and  made  personal.  Trusting  faith  is  the 
special  exercise  of  the  soul  by  which  this  is  done,  and  hence 
faith  is  the  first  thing  commanded.  "  Believe  on  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved,"  Acts  16 :  13.  "  This 
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is  the  woik  of  Ood,  that  ye  beHere  on  him  whom  he  hsth 
eent,"  John  6  :  29.' 

The  anion  with  Christ  hy  f&ith  ie  not  natural  and  snb- 
st&ntia},  like  that  between  Adam  and  his  posterity.  Nor 
is  it  moral  or  aocial,  like  that  between  individuals  in  a  cor- 
poration or  state.  Its  characteristics  are  tlie  following, 
(d)  It  is  a  spiritual  anion,  becanse  of  its  anther,  tlie  Holy 
Spirit.  1  Cor.  6  :  17,  "  He  that  is  joined  nnto  the  Lord  is 
one  spirit.**  1  Cor.  12 :  13,  "  By  one  Spirit  are  we  all  bap- 
tized into  one  body."  1  John  3 :  24,  "  Hereby  we  know 
that  he  abideth  in  as,  by  the  Spirit  which  he  hath  given 
m."  1  John  4 :  13.  (h)  It  is  a  vital  union,  because  it  in- 
Tolvefl  a  divine  and  spiritual  life  derived  from  Christ. 
John  14  :  19,  "  Because  I  live,  ye  shall  live  also."  John  11 : 
95,  •'He  that  believeth  in  me  thongh  he  were  dead,  yet 
shall  he  lire."  GaL  2  :  20,  "  I  live ;  yet  not  I,  bnt  Christ 
liveth  in  me."  (o)  It  is  an  eternal  onion.  John  10  :  28, 
"  They  shall  never  perish,  neither  shall  any  man  pluck  them 

'Thapdni^,  In  tlwoidn,  of  fuUi  to  iH  other  Mti,  Uillaitrktsd  br  tbe  fol- 
I«whis  aOMdoto :  "In  s  bwntifnl  New  KngUnd  Tillagt  >  bo;  i*S  ^"7  ^^^i 
drawing  nMr  to  death,  and  nrr  lad.  HU  Jieut  longad  for  the  treunre  which 
wu  worth  more  to  Kith  now  than  all  tba  gold  of  the  weatam  minea.  One  daj  I 
aat  down  Iqr  him,  took  hla  hand,  and  looking  in  hia  troabied  faoe  aahed  him 
wivt  made  him  ■>  wd.  'Dnele,' aid  bc^ 'I  wantto  lore  Ood.  Won't  ;on  tell 
me  how  to  lore  Ood  f  I  cannot  detoribe  the  piteou  tooea  in  whioh  he  laid  tbea* 
woida,  and  the  look  of  aoda^  which  he  gave  me.  I  nid  to  him :  '  Mf  boj, 
JOB  moat  tnat  God  lirat,  and  then  yon  will  Iotb  him  without  ttfing  to  at  all.' 
With  a  (urpriaad  look  ha  aitilainied,  '  What  did  7011  uy  T  '  I  repeated  the  exact 
woida  again,  uid  I  ihall  nerei  forget  how  bia  large,  hacal  eyea  opened  on  me, 
and  hii  <die^  flnabed  aa  he  alowty  nid,  '  Well,  I  never  knew  that  before.  I  al~ 
m^a  tfaoogfat  that  I  moat  lore  God  flrat  before  I  had  any  right  to  trust  bim.' 
'No,mydaaiboy,'Ianiwend,'QadwBntaaatotruathli>t;  that  ia  what  Jeana 
alw^a  aaki  n*  to  do  lint  of  all,  and  he  knowa  that  aa  aoou  aa  we  trust  him  we 
•kail  begin  to  kre  him.  Thiala  theway  totoroGod,  putyour  troatinhimfint 
of  all'  Then  I  ipoke  t6  him  of  the  Lord  Jenw,  and  how  Ood  lent  bim  that  w* 
■mght  beBeve  in  bim,  and  bow,  all  thrangh  hla  life,  he  tried  to  win  the  trurt  of 
man ;  how  grieved  he  WM  when  men  would  not  believe  in  bim,  and  ereiy  one 
who  baUered  oame  to  love  wlthont  trying  at  aU  He  drank  In  aU  the  troth, 
a»d  limply  Hiying,  '  I  wiU  tmit  Jena  now,'  without  an  effort  put  hi>  yonng  aonl 
iuOhiiit'i  handa  that  very  hoor ;  and  ao  he  oame  into  the  peace  of  God  whkb 
paweth  ondcTatandli^  and  lired  in  it  oabnly  and  aweetly  to  the  ttid." 
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out  of  my  hand."  Bom.  8 :  35-39,  "  Who  shall  separate  us 
from  the  love  of  Christ  i "  1  Thess.  4 :  14, 17.  {d)  It  is  a 
mystical,  that  is,  mysterious  miion.  The  elect  are  ^^  mys- 
tically joined  to  Christ,"  L.  C,  67.  Eph.  5  :  82,  «  This  is  a 
great  mystery  ;  I  speak  concerning  Christ  and  the  church." 
The  spiritual  union  between  Christ  and  his  people  is  indi- 
vidual, not  specific  It  does  not  rest  upon  unity  of  race  and 
nature.  It  results  from  regeneration,  not  from  creation. 
Consequently  it  is  not  universal,  but  particular.^  Upon 
this  spiritual  and  mystical  union,  rests  the  federal  and  legal 
nnion  between  Christ  and  his  people.  Because  they  are 
spiritually,  vitally,  eternally,  and  mystically  one  with  him, 
his  merit  is  imputable  to  them,  and  their  demerit  is  imput- 
able to  him.  The  imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness 
supposes  a  union  with  him.  It  could  not  be  imputed  to  an 
unbeliever,  because  he  is  not  united  to  Christ  by  faith. 

4.  Saving  faith  terminates  on  Christ  as  its  object ;  and 
upon  Christ  in  all  three  of  his  offices :  prophet,  priest,  and 
king.  Since,  however,  guilt  is  a  prominent  fact  in  man's 
condition  y  the  priestly  office  is  prominent  in  relation  to 
faith  as  described  in  Scripture.  Under  the  Levitical  econ- 
omy, faith  was  indispensable.  The  typical  sacrifice  must  be 
offered  trusting  in  the  promise  of  Gk>d  concerning  the  Mes- 
siah. Merely  to  bring  and  slay  a  lamb,  as  an  opus  opera- 
turn,  was  not  sufficient.  There  must  be  filial  reverence  for 
the  Divine  command,  and  confidence  in  the  Divine  promise 
of  mercy  through  the  coming  Bedeemer. 

The  second  effect  of  regeneration  is  Hepentanee.  The 
word  fAeravoM  denotes  a  change  of  the  mind  {vovsi).  But 
"  mind  "  is  employed  in  the  sense  of  disposition,  wOl  or 
inclination,  as  in  Bom.  7:25,  "With  the  mind  {vot)y  I 
myself  serve  the  law  of  God."  It  is  an  instance  in  which 
vov<:  is  put  for  tcapSia.  See  Anthropology,  p.  180.  The 
word  fierafjUXofMi  is  sometimes  employed  to  denote  the 

*  For  twelve  points  of  diffevmoe  between  onion  with  Adaia  and  nnion  with 
Ohriflt,  see  Shedd :  On  AomMui  5 :  lOl 


genniDe  sorrow  that  accompanies  repentance.  Hatt.  21 : 
89,  "  Afterwards  he  repented  and  went."  2  Cor.  7 : 8, 
"  Thongh  I  made  joa  sorrj,  I  do  Dot  repent  thongh  I  did 
repent"  Matt.  31 :  S2,  "  And  ye,  when  ye  had  seen  it,  re- 
pented not  afterwards  that  ye  might  believe  him,"  Heb. 
7 :  21,  "  The  Lord  sware  and  will  not  repent."  In  Matt. 
37 : 3,  it  denotes  the  impenitent  remorse  of  Jndas.  Bat 
/urdvota,  not  fteraft&uta,  a  the  teclinical  term  in  the  Isew 
Testament  for  repentance.  The  difference  between  peni- 
tence and  remorse  is  described  in  3  Cor.  7 :  9,  10.  Peui- 
tenoe  is  "  godly  sorrow,"  and  is  one  of  the  elements  in  re- 
pentance. 

The  definition  of  repentance  in  the  Westminster  Confes- 
don  (XY.  ii.)  comprises  the  following  particnlars :  (o)  "  A 
aense  not  only  of  ibe  danger,  but  of  Uie  odionsness  of  sin." 
(})  "The  apprehension  of  Grod's  mercy  in  Christ."  (<;) 
"Grief  for,  and  tnming  from  sin."'  (d)  "The  pnrpose 
and  endeavor  to  walk  in  Gh>d's  commandments."  £zek. 
3d :  31,  "  Then  shall  ye  remember  yonr  own  evil  ways,  and 
shall  loathe  yonrselvee  in  your  own  sight,  for  yonr  iniqui- 
ties.'* Fs.  61 : 4,  "  Against  thee,  thee  only,  have  I  sinned ; 
that  thou  mightest  be  justified  when  thon  speakest,  and 
dear  when  thou  judgest."  3  Cor.  7:11,  "That  ye  sor- 
rowed after  a  godly  sort,  what  carefalness  is  wrought  in 
yon,  yea  what  indignation,  what  fear,  what  vehement  de- 
ore, what  zeal."  Ezek.  18:30,31.  Joel  2:12,13.  Amos 
5:15.  Ps.  119:128.  Jer.  81:18,  19,  "I  have  heard 
Ephraim  bemoaning  himself  thus :  Thou  hast  chastised  me 
as  a  bnllock  unaccnstomed  to  the  yoke ;  turn  thou  unto  me, 
and  I  shall  be  turned ;  for  thon  art  the  Lord  my  God." 

■  Sdtiow  for  on  miut  ba  awefnllf  duUngnlabad  from  aliuiie  on  ■ooonnt  of  tt. 
TbB  impenitent  gxtMriauu  ihaina  for  nn,  and  thej  "awake  to  abuae  and 
vnrlaating  oontemp^"  Dan.  IS :  9l  A  penos  maj  feel  d^iaded  bf  hii  noaa, 
and  aahuned  of  them,  wtthoiit  mj  dncne  giisf  foi  them  ai  oommitted  againal 
God.    Suoh  feeling  aa  thia  ia  aelflah ;  while  godly  aannir  ii  diaintereited.    A 
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Tliongh  faith  and  repentance  are  imepar^le  and  Bimnl- 
taneoos,  jet  in  the  order  of  nature,  faith  precedes  repent- 
ance. Zech.  13 :  10,  "  They  shall  look  on  me  whom  they 
have  pierced,  and  they  shall  moom  for  him  as  one  moam- 
eth  for  hia  only  son."  Acta  11 :  H,  *'  A  great  nomber  be- 
lieved and  turned  onto  the  'Lord."  This  order  la  evinced 
by  the  following  particolttfs :  (a)  Faith  is  the  means,  and 
repentance  is  the  end.  Faith  leads  to  repraitauce,  not  ra- 
pentauce  to  faith.  The  Scriptures  present  God's  mercy  in 
redemption  as  the  motive  to  repentance.  Jer.  8 :  14, "  Tom, 
O  blackeliding  children,  saith  the  Lord ;  for  I  am  married 
unto  yon."  Joel  2 :  13,  "  Turn  unto  the  Lord  yoor  God,  for 
he  is  graciooB  and  mercifoL"  {b)  Repentance  invidres 
turning  to  God  ;  but  there  can  be  no  turning  hot  through 
Christ.  John  14:6,  "iNoman  cometh  unto  the  Father 
but  by  me."  John  10 ;  9,  "  I  am  the  door."  (e)  If  repent- 
ance precedes  faith,  then  it  stands  between  the  sinner  and 
Christ  The  sinner  cannot  go  to  Christ  "  just  as  he  is," 
but  must  first  make  oertain  that  he  has  repented.  (t2)  If 
repentance  precedes  faith,  then  none  but  the  penitent  man 
is  invited  to  believe  in  Christ.  This  contradicts  Rom.  6  : 6, 
"Christ  died  for  the  vngodlj/."  bnpenitent  sinners  are 
commanded  to  believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  <Hrder 
to  the  remiasioQ  of  their  sins,  (s)  The  doctrine  that  re- 
pentance precedes  faith  tends  to  make  rep^tance  legal : 
that  is,  a  reason  why  Christ  should  accept  the  sinner.  (/) 
Ood  out  of  Christ,  and  irrespective  of  faith  in  Christ,  is  ■ 
consuming  fire,  Dent  4  ;  34.  Heb.  13 :  29.  It  is  impossible 
to  have  godly  sorrow  with  this  view  of  Qod.  Only  remorse 
and  terror  are  possibla  In  audh  p8ssi^;ea  as  Uark  1 :  15, 
'*  Repent  ye,  and  believe  the  Gospel,"  and  Acts  20 :  21, 
"  Testifying  i-epentance  toward  Qod,  and  faith  toward  our 
Lord  Jesns  Christ,"  the  end  is  mentioned  first,  and  the 
means  last.     In  a  proposition,  a  term  may  have  a  position 

Hid  di^[(Me  of  (in  U  not  tka  Mue  of  ita  odMimMi  »oi  ill- 


•oerbc^  which  it  has  not  logically.  la  Jer.  31 ;  S4,  sancti- 
£cation  is  mentioned  before  pardon.  "They  ahall  all  know 
me,  for  I  will  forgire  their  iniquitj.** ' 

■  "KsUiiohthati  taui^t  th&t  npentuue  in*  tbe  efltsot  of  ttw  law,  and  antariix 
to  f^th,  and  Dwd  form*  of  ezpceidoii  vhioli  mn  thought  to  imply  that  good 
worka  or  aanotiflDBldon,  altbongh  nat  the  ground  of  jiutifiaatiiin,  ware  nBTsithe- 
]«*■  ■  oHiBa  dna  qna  noa  of  otir  aooaptanoo  with  Qod.  To  thii  lAtbra  objected  ; 
aa  tros  nootification  ii  the  ooauaqnscae,  uid  in  no  *enae  the  ooiiditioD  of  tb* 
■inoer'a  Jnitdfleataon.  We  ■!•  not  Joa^fied  beoanae  we  an>  holj ;  bat  beiiig 
Inatified,  man  made  bol;."    Hodge :  Tbeologjr,  £0.  SS& 


CHAPTER  V. 

JUSTIFICATION. 

Angiisfcine :  Enanatio  in  Pb.  50.  Lather :  On  Galatianii,  Gal- 
Tin-:  In8titatea,IIL  xL-zyiii  Bellannin:  Dispntationes  (De  Jnstifi- 
catione).  UisinnB :  Christian  Religion,  Qn.  12-14,  21,  59-64.  Tor- 
rettin:  Institatio,  JLLY.  x.-ziy.  Gerhard:  Looi,  Tom.  IV.  Davenant: 
On  Jnstifioation.  Hooker :  Polity,  YI.  y. ;  Disoonrse  on  JostifioatioiL 
Pearson :  Creed,  Art  X.  Owen :  On  Jnstifloation ;  Holy  Spirit,  IV. 
Bnnyan :  Jostifioation  by  Imputed  Righteousness.  Edwards :  Justi- 
fication by  Faith ;  Wisdom  displayed  in  Salvation.  Baur :  Gtegen- 
oatz  (Lehre  von  der  Reohtfertignng).  Mohler  :  Symbolics.  Domer : 
Christian  Doctrine  j  132.  Ritschl:  Doctrine  of  Justification.  Faber: 
Primitive  Doctrine  of  Justification.  Buchanan  :  On  Jnstiflcatian 
(Iject.yiii.-xy.).  Hodge:  Theology,  m.  114r-212;  Princeton  Efr- 
says  (On  Imputation).    Shedd :  BiaUaj  of  Doctrine,  11.  203--375. 

JusTinoATioiir  is  one  of  the  most  important  doctrines  in 
the  Christian  system.  It  supposes  faith,  and  faith  sup- 
poses regeneration.  ^'  Whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  is  bom  of  God,"  1  John  5:1.  "I  wfll  put  my  law 
in  their  inward  parts,  and  write  it  in  their  hearts.  For  I 
will  forgive  their  iniquity,  and  will  remember  their  sin  no 
more,"  Jer.  31 :  33,  34.  This  order  is  given  in  the  Lai^ger 
Catechism,  Q.  67.  The  ^^mind  being  enlightened,"  and 
^^  the  will  being  renewed,"  the  person  is  ^^  enabled  to  accept 
Christ  as  ofFered  in  the  gospel."  Faith  unites  with  Christ, 
and  union  with  Christ  results  in  justification.  This  is  de- 
fined in  the  Shorter  Catechism  (Q.  33)  to  be  ^^  an  act  of 
God's  free  grace  wherein  he  pardoneth  all  our  sins,  and  ac- 
cepteth  us  as  righteous  in  his  sight,  only  for  the  righteous- 
ness of  Christ  imputed  to  us  and  receired  by  faith."    Acts 
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13 :  88,  89,  "  Throngb  this  man  is  preached  onto  you  the 
forgiveness  of  sins.  And  by  him,  all  that  believe  are  jneti- 
fied  from  all  thiDga  from  which  ye  could  not  be  justified  by 
the  law  of  Moaea."  Rom.  3  ;  23,  24,  "  All  have  sinned  and 
bsve  come  abort  of  the  glory  of  God ;  being  justified  fi-eely 
by  his  grace,  through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ 
Jesus."  Bom.  4:6,"  To  bim  that  worketh  not,  bat  believ- 
etb  on  bim  that  jastifietb  the  ungodly ;  bis  faith  is  count- 
ed for  rigbteouaness."  Eom.  4 :  ft-8  ;  6  :  17-19  ;  8 :  30. 
1  Cor.  1 :  30,  "  Of  God  are  ye  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  of  Qod 
18'  made  unto  us  wisdom,  and  rigbteoaBneas,  and  sanctifica- 
tion,  and  redemption.'*  2  Cor.  5 :  19,  21.  £pb.  1:7;  2:8. 
PhiL  3 :  9.  Jer.  23 : 6.  Heb.  2 : 4,  "  The  just  pustified] 
aball  lire  by  bia  faitb." 

The  jnstificatioB  of  a  sinner  is  different  from  that  of  a 
righteous  person.  The  former  is  unmerited  ;  the  latter  is 
merited.  The  former  is  without  good  works;  the  latter  is 
because  of  good  works.  The  former  is  pardon  of  sin  and 
accepting  one  as  righteous  when  be  is  not ;  the  latter  is 
proDonndDg  one  righteous  because  be  is  ao.  The  former  is 
complex ;  the  latter  it  simple. 

The  juBtificatioQ  of  the  "  ungodly  "  (Bom.  4:5;  5  : 6)  in- 
cludes both  pardon  and  acceptance.  Either  alone  would  be 
an  incomplete  jnstificatioQ  of  the  ungodly.  In  the  case  of 
a  sinner,  tbe  law  requires  satisfactioD  for  past  disobedience 
and  also  perfect  obedience.  When  a  crimiual  has  suffered 
the  penalty  afiSzed  to  his  crime,  be  has  done  a  part,  but  not 
all  tiiat  the  law  requires  of  him.  He  still  owes  a  perfect 
obedience  to  the  law,  in  addition  to  the  endurance  of  tbe 
penalty.  The  law  does  not  say  to  the  trangressor :  "  If  you 
will  suffer  the  penalty,  you  need  not  render  tbe  obedience." 
But  it  Bays :  "  You  must  both  suffer  tbe  penalty  and  render 
the  obedience."  Sin  is  under  a  dovile  obligation ;  holiness 
is  under  only  a  Hngh  one.  A  guilty  man  owes  both  pen- 
al^ and  obedience  ;  a  holy  angel  owes  only  obedience. 

Consequently,  tbe  jostificatiou  of  a  ahhmt  most  not  only 
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deliver  htm  from  the  peualt;  dae  to  disobedi«ioe,  bnt  pro- 
vide for  him  an  eqnivAleot  to  personsl  obedienoe.  Wfa<K 
ever  juBtlfies  the  vngodly  mast  la;  a  ground  both  for  his 
delivery  from  hell,  and  hie  entrance  into  heaven.  In  order 
to  place  a  tranagre6B(ff  in  a  eituation  in  which  be  la  S£caM>«, 
or  right  in  tnjery  respect  before  the  law,  it  is  neceesary  to 
fulfil  the  law  for  him,  both  as  penalty  and  precept.  Henoe 
the  jnetification  of  a  ainner  comprises  not  only  pardon,  bat 
a  title  to  the  reward  of  the  rigbteone.  The  former  is  q>e- 
dally  related  to  Chriat's  passive  righteoosness,  the  latter  to 
his  active.  Christ's  expiatory  sofFering  delivers  the  believ- 
ing sinner  from  the  ponishment  which  the  law  threatens, 
and  Christ's  perfect  obedience  eetabJishes  for  him  a  right 
to  the  reward  which  the  taw  promises.  The  right  and  title 
in  both  cases  rest  apoa  Christ's  vicarioQB  agency.  Because 
his  Divine  substitnte  has  snfFered  for  him,  the  believer  ob- 
tains release  from  a  ponishment  which  he  merits ;  and  be- 
cause his  Divine  sabstitnte  has  obeyed  for  him,  the  believer 
obtains  a  reward  which  he  does  not  merit. 

The  meaning  of  the  term  "  justify  "  most  be  determined 
by  its  Scripture  nse  and  connection,  and  not  by  the  etymol- 
Q^  merely.  It  may  have  two  meanings,  like  "  glorify  "  and 
"sanctify,"  To  "glorify  God,"  and  to  "glorify  the  body," 
are  different  significations  of  the  word.  The  one  signifies 
to  declare  to  be  glorionS,  the  other,  to  make  glorious.  The 
clan«e,  "  Sanctify  the  Lord  Gk>d  in  yonr  hearts,"  employs 
the  term  "sanctify"  differently  from  the  clause,  "Te  are 
sanctified."  Similarly,  "  to  justify  "  might  mean  to  "  make 
j  ust "  (j  ustam  faoere),  as  well  as  to  "  pnmonnee  just."  But 
in  Scriptore,  it  never  means  to  sauctify,  or  make  inwardly 
holy. 

in  the  New  Testament,  the  verb  iutatin  dgnifies :  (a)  To 
pronounce,  or  declare  to  be  jnst.  Lake  7 :  39,  "  And  the 
publicans  justified  Ood."  !Rom.  3:4,"  That  thou  mi^test 
be  justified  in  thy  sayings."  (ft)  To  aoC|ait  from  eondemna- 
tiou.    Acts  13 :  89,  "  Justified  horn  all  things  from  which 
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ye  oonid  not  be  justified  by  the  law  of  Mofles."  Bom.  4 : 
5-7;  5:1,  9;  8:80-83;  1  Cor.  6:11;  GaL23l6;  8:11. 
That  fiMCiMoot  does  not  mean  sanctifying  or  making  just,  is 
proved  by  its  antithesis  to  ^^  condemning : "  Dent.  25:1, 
Prov.  17:15,  Isa.  6:28,  2  Ohron.  18:6,  7;  and  by  its 
equivalents,  ^^  imputing  righteousness  "  and  ^^  covering  sin," 
Eom.  4 : 8,  6^8 ;  2  Cor.  6 :  19,  21/ 

In  order  to  be  justified,  or  pronounced  righteons,  a  person 
must  possess  a  righteousness  {BueauHTwrf)  upon  the  ground 
of  which  the  verdict  is  pronounced.  Thei-e  are  two  kinds 
of  righteousness,  upon  the  ground  of  which  a  person  might 
be  justified  before  the  Divine  law.  (a)  Legal  righteousness, 
or  that  of  the  covenant  of  works.  This  is  perfect  personal 
conformity  to  the  law.  Bom.  10 :  5,  ^^  Moses  describeth  the 
righteousness  which  is  of  the  law,  that  the  man  which  [per- 
fectly] doeth  those  things  shall  live  by  them.''  A  holy 
being  is  justified  by  this  kind  of  righteousness.  A  sinner 
cannot  be  pronounced  righteous  upon  the  ground  of  legal 
righteousness,  or  perfect  obedience,  because  he  has  not  ren- 
dered it.  Bom.  8 :  20,  ^^  By  the  deeds  of  the  law  shall  no 
flesh  be  justified."  Bom.  8 :  10,  ^^  There  is  none  righteous, 
no,  not  one."  Bom.  8 :  28.  Acts  18  :  39.  Gal.  2 :  16.  The 
impossibility  of  man's  being  justified  by  legal  righteousness 
is  relative,  not  absolute.  If  he  had  rendered  perfect  obedi- 
ence, he  would  be  pronounced  just  upon  this  ground.  ^'  The 
doers  of  the  law  shall  be  justified,"  Bom.  2 :  13.  (h)  Gra- 
tuitous or  evangelical  righteousness,  or  that  of  the  covenant 
of  grace.  This  is  technically  denominated  ^^  the  righteous- 
ness of  God."    Matt.  6 :  88 ;  Bom.  1 :  17 ;  8:6,  21,  22,  25, 

26;  10:8;  2  Cor.  5:21;  Phil.  8:9;  2  Peter  1:1.    The 

■'■"'"■  I    1 1  I  ■  II  I    111.  -Ill     I '       ■ 

i  HfiUcr  (SymbollMS  %  nii.)  ocmiends  ih*t  *<  jnstifiosn  *'  mauf  "  to  aoquii  " 
only  when  applied  to  the  innooent  and  holy,  and  ie  inApplio|J>le  to  a  tranagreasor. 
**  The  CoigiTeneea  of  nn,"  he  aaya,  '*  ia  nndonbtedly  a  nmlgaion  of  the  gniit 
and  the  pnniahmimt  whioh  Ohziift  haa  borne  upon  himaelf ;  but  it  ii  Ukewiae 
the  <rafM/Mof»of  hia  Spirit  into  na.'*  Bat  St.  Fanl  ezpraeriy  eaya  that  "  Qod 
Jnatifieth  the  ungodty,^  Bom.  4:6.  So  fw  aa  a  penoa  has  t9{fkm4  righteona* 
neee,  he  ia  net  nnfocHy. 
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Old  Testament  teaches  it.  **  The  Lord  our  righteonsnesSy" 
Jer.  23 :  6 ;  33 :  16.  It  is  so  denominated,  to  distingniah  it 
from  the  ordinary  ethical  or  legal  righteousness  which  is 
the  righteonsness  of  man.  In  Bom.  10 : 3,  this  latter  is 
called  iSiav  hucoMHrvvrpf ;  and  in  Phil.  3 : 9,  ifiifv  Suuuoavpffw. 
If  man  should  perfectly  obey  the  law,  the  righteonsness 
would  be  the  result  of  his  own  agency.  It  would  be  "  his 
own  righteousness."  But  the  ^^  righteonsness  of  God  "  is 
the  result  of  GKxl's  agency  solely.  Hence  it  is'  described 
(Ilom.  4 : 6)  as  xi^pls  Ipytov  [sc.  oi^/Moirov].  Man  is  not  the 
author  of  it»  in  any  sense  whatever. 

The  '^  righteousness  of  God  "  is  the  active  and  passive 
obedience  of  incarnate  GK>d.  It  is  Christ's  vicarious  suffer- 
ing of  the  penalty,  and  vicarious  obedience  of  the  precept 
of  the  law  which  man  has  transgressed.  It  is  Christ's 
atoning  for  man's  sin,  and  acquiring  a  title  for  him  to  eter- 
nal life.  It  is  ^^  gratuitous "  righteousness,  because  it  is 
something  given  to  man  outright,  without  any  compensation 
or  equivalent  being  required  from  him  in  return.  '^  Ho, 
every  one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters,  and  he  that 
hath  no  money ;  come  ye,  buy  and  eat ;  yea,  come,  buy 
wine  and  milk  without  money  and  without  price,"  Isa.  55 : 1. 
"  Being  justified  gratuitously  {Smpeitv)  by  his  grace,"  Bom. 
3  :  24.  Since  this  evangelical  ^  righteousness  of  Grod  "  is 
not  inherent  and  personal  to  man,  like  the  legal  or  ethical 
^'  righteousness  of  the  law,"  it  has  to  be  imputed  to  him. 
Bom.  4:6,  ^'  David  describeth  the  blessedness  of  the  man 
to  whom  God  imputeth  righteousness."  Bom.  4 : 9,  10. 
Christ's  atoning  death  for  sin  is  not  the  sinner's  atoning 
death  for  sin,  but  God  imputes  it  to  him :  that  is,  he  calls  or 
reckons  it  his.  Christ's  perfect  obedience  which  merits 
eternal  life  is  not  the  sinner's  perfect  obedience,  but  God 
imputes  it  to  him ;  he  calls  or  reckons  it  his.  Gen.  15 : 6. 
Bom.  4 :  3,  5,  ^'  Abraham  believed  God,  and  it  was  counted 
{iXjoyuT$fji)  to  him  for  righteousness.  Now  to  him  that 
worketh  not,  but  believeth  on  him  that  justifieth  the  un- 
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godly,  his  faith  is  counted  for  righteousness."  James  8 : 
33,  ^'  Abraham  believed  God,  and  it  was  imputed  unto  him 
for  righteousness." 

We  have  observed  that  in  order  that  a  person  may  be 
pronounced  just,  there  must  be  a  reason  or  ground  for  the 
verdict.  Justification  cannot  be  groundless,  and  without  a 
reason.  The  ^^righteousness  of  God"  is  the  ground  or 
basis  upon  which  a  believing  sinner  is  pronounced  to  be 
righteous/  Because  Ohrist  has  sufFered  the  penalty  for 
him,  he  is  pronounced  righteous  before  the  law  in  respect 
to  its  penalty,  and  is  entitled  to  release  from  punishment 
Because  Christ  has  perfectly  obeyed  the  law  for  him,  he  is 
pronounced  righteous  before  the  law  in  respect  to  its  pre- 
cept, and  is  entitled  to  the  reward  promised  to  perfect 
obedience.  To  pardon  a  believer,  and  accept  him  as  if  he 
had  rendered  the  sinless  obedience  which  entitles  to  eternal 
reward,  is  to  impute  ^^  the  righteousness  of  God  "  to  him. 

The  following  particulars  in  connection  with  the  justifi- 
cation of  a  sinner  are  to  be  noted.  1.  Faith  is  the  instru- 
mental, not  the  procuring  or  meritorious  cause  of  his  justi- 
fication. ^^  Gk>d  justifieth,  not  by  imputing  faith  itself,  the 
€Lot  of  believing,  but  by  imputing  the  obedience  and  satis- 
faction of  Christ."  Westminster  Confession,  XI.  i.  The 
reasons  are :  {a)  Because  faith  is  an  internal  act  or  work  of 
man.  If  the  sinner's  act  of  faith  merited  the  pardon  of  his 
sin,  and  earned  for  him  a  title  to  life,  he  would  be  pro- 
nounced righteous  because  of  his  oton  righteousness,  and 
not  because  of  God's  righteousness.  Faith  is  denominated 
a  work.  John  6  :  29,  "  This  is  the  work  of  God,  that  ye 
believe."  It  is  the  activity  of  the  man,  like  hope  and 
charity,  and  can  no  more  be  meritorious  of  reward,  or  aton- 
ing for  disobedience,  than  these  acts  can  be.  ^^  In  a  right 
conception,  fides  est  opus ;  if  I  believe  a  thing  because  I 
am  commanded,  this  is  opus." '    Selden  :  Table  Talk.    (() 

*  For  the  Tridentine  view  of  jnatifloatioD  Adopted  pwrtlally  by  »  Aotettaai, 
■ee  Jeremy  Tayloi^i  leniioii :  Faitli  woricmg  by  Lora.    Coleridge  lefen  io  tbii 
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Beeanse,  as  an  inward  act  of  the  believer,  Mth  k  the  pit 
of  God,  being  wrongbt  within  him  bj  the  Holj  Spirit 
Eph.  2:8;  Philip.  1 :  29.  Bat  a  Divine  pit  cannot  be  oaed 
as  if  it  wflTB  a  homan  prodnct,  and  made  the  ground  of 
pardon  and  eternal  reward.  A  debt  to  Ood  cannot  b^  paid 
b;  man  out  of  Qod's  piime  ;  thongh  it  can  be  so  paid  hj 
God  huQself.  (<i)  Because  the  believeHs  faith  is  an  imper- 
fect act  As  anidi,  it  cannot  be  either  atoning  or  merito- 
riona.  (i2)  Becaoae  faith  ia  not  of  the  nature  of  sufEering, 
and  eonaeqaently  cannot  be  of  the  nature  of  an  atonement 
The  believing  sinner  is  "jnstified  by  faith"  onl;  inatm- 
mentally,  as  he  "  lives  by  eating "  only  inetrnmeatally. 
Eating  is  the  particalar  act  by  which  he  receives  and  ap- 
propriates food.  Strictly  speaking,  he  lives  by  bread  alone, 
not  by  eating,  or  the  act  of  masticating.  And,  strictly 
q>eaking,  the  sinner  is  justified  by  Christ's  sacrifice  akme, 
not  by  his  act  of  believing  in  it. 

i.  The  justification  of  a  sinner  ia  solely  by  Christ's  satis- 
faction. "  No  man  may  look  at  his  own  graces  as  a  partof 
his  legal  righteonsness,  in  conjunction  with  Christ's  right- 
eousness as  the  otiier  part  We  must  go  wholly  oat  of  our- 
selves, and  deny  and  disclaim  all  such  righteonsness  of  our 
own."  Baxter:  Spiritual  Peace  and  Comfort  Bacon's 
Ed.  I.  273.  Justification  does  not  depend  partly  npon  the 
merit  of  Christ's  work,  and  partly  npon  that  of  the  be- 
liever. The  Tridentine  theory  is  heretical  at  this  point, 
because  it  makes  the  believer's  justification  to  rest  np<m 
Christ's  satisfaction  in  eombination  with  inward  sanctifica- 
tion  and  outward  worka  Scripture  explicitly  teaches  that 
justification  is  by  faith  alone :  not  by  faith  and  works  com- 
bined. "  A  man  is  justified  by  faith  without  the  deeds  of 
the  law,"  Kooi.  3 :  28.  Panl's  '*  faith  alone,"  in  this  pas- 
sage, mnst  not  be  confounded  with  James's,  '*  faith  that  w 
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alone,**  James  4 :  17.  The  latter  is  sparioos  faith  that  pro- 
dacee  no  works,  or  "  dead  *  faith." 

S.  The  jnstifieation  of  a  sinner  ia  instantaneoas  and  com- 
plete. It  is  a  single  act  of  God  which  sets  the  believer  in 
&  jnetified  state  ot  condition.  Bom.  8:1,"  There  is  no 
condemnation  to  them  tiiat  are  in  Ohrist  Jesns."  Bom.  8 : 
38,  34,  "  Who  shall  la;  anTthing  to  the  charge  of  God's 
elect  (  Who  is  he  that  condemneth  ( "  Jc^n  5 :  24,  "  He 
that  heareth  my  word,  and  believeth  on  him  that  Bent  me, 
hath  eveilasting  life,  and  shall  not  come  into  condemna- 
tion." 

4.  The  justification  of  a  sinner  is  an  all  comprehending 
Rct  of  God.  All  the  sins  of  a  believer,  past,  present,  and 
fotnre,  are  pardoned  when  he  is  justified.  The  snm-total 
of  his  sin,  all  of  which, is  before  the  Divine  eje  at  the 
instant  when  God  pronounces  htm  a  justified  person,  is 
blotted  ont,  or  covered  over,  by  one  act  of  God.  Conse- 
qnently,  there  is  no  repetition  in  the  Divine  mind  of  the 
act  of  jostification  ;  as  there  is  no  repetition  of  the  atoning 
death  of  Ohrist,  npon  which  it  rests.  "  Ohrist  is  not  en- 
tered into  the  holy  places  made  with  hands,  that  he  ehoald 
offer  himself  often ;  for  then  mnet  he  often  have  snffered 
since  Ae  foondation  of  the  world ;  bnt  now  once  in  the  end 
of  the  world  hath  he  appeared,  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sac- 
rifice of  himself ;  and  as  he  was  once  offered  to  boar  the 
sins  of  many,  onto  them  that  look  for  him  shall  he  appear 
the  second  time,  without  sin,  nnto  salvation.  For  by  one 
offering  he  hath  perfected  forever  them  that  are  sanctified," 
Heb.  9:24r-38;  10:14. 

While,  however,  there  is  no  repetition  of  the  Divine  act 
of  justification,  yet  the  <xmM<ptenees  of  it  in  the  son)  of  the 
believer  are  consecutive.  In  the  believer's  ea^terieTi^  God 
is  continually  foi^ving  his  sins.  The  Divine  mercy  "  Is 
constantly  absolving  ua  by  a  perpetual  remission  of  onr 

'CkMBpan  Odrln:  lBrtibitw,IILxiT.  It.    BIwdd:  HMetyet  Doofadiw,  n. 
nMSa;  S«TiiunutollM8iiiTitti>l>Uo,9eS-3ee, 
Vol.  n.— 80 
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Bins."  Calvin :  InstitateB,  III.  ziv.  10.  The  one  eternal  act 
of  JQStification  is  executed  snooeeaively  in  time,  aa  the  Divine 
decree  is.  ^^  God  doth  from  all  eternity  decree  to  justify  all 
the  elect ;  nevertheless,  they  are  not  [conscionsly]  justified, 
nntil  the  Holy  Spirit  doth  in  dne  time  actoally  apply  Christ 
nnto  them."    Westminster  Confession,  XL  iv. 

When  a  justified  man  commits  sin,  though  his  sin  de- 
serves eternal  death,  yet  he  is  not  exposed  to  eternal  deatli 
as  an  unbeliever  is,  and  as  he  himself  was  prior  to  justifica- 
tion.   But  he  experiences  the  withdrawal  of  the  Divine 
favor,  and  GKkI's  paternal  chastisement.    This  may  be  very 
severe  and  painful;    and  perhaps,  sometimes,  in  the  be- 
liever's experience  may  be  almost  equal  to  the  distress  of 
the  unpardoned.    David's  experience  during  his  backalid- 
ings  was  fearful  in  the  extreme.    Ps.  116  :  3,  '^  The  sorrows 
of  death  compassed  me,  and  the  pains  of  hell  gat  hold  of 
me."    Ps.  32 : 4,  ^^  Day  and  night  thy  hand  was  heavy  upon 
me  :  my  moisture  is  turned  into  the  drought  of  summer." 
Ps.  42 : 7,  ^^  All  thy  waves  and  thy  billows  are  gone  over 
me."    Here  in  this  life,  the  believer  oftentimes  suffers 
more  than  the  unbeliever  does.    God  deals  with  the  former 
as  with  a  son,  and  causes  him  great  mental  distress  for  his 
soul's  good ;  he  deals  with  the  latter  as  with  a  bastard  and 
not  a  son.     Heb.  12  :  8.    Lazarus  in  this  life  suffered  more 
than  Dives  did.    At  the  same  time,  the  true  believer, 
under  all  this  experience,  is  really  and  in  the  eye  of  God  a 
justified  and  forgiven  man.    The  believer  himself  may  be 
in  great  doubt  upon  this  point,  and  sometimes  may  be  on 
the  brink  of  despair ;  but  he  is  not  cast  off  by  God.    David 
himself,  after  those  dreadful  passages  in  his  experience,  is 
enabled  to  hope  in  the  Divine  pity.    He  never  falls  into  the 
absolute  despair  of  the  lost.    Ps.  71 :  3,  ^^  Thou  hast  given 
commandment  to  save  me."    Ps.  42 : 5,  ^^  Why  art  thou 
east  down,  O  my  soul  f  hope  thou  in  God ;  for  I  shall  yet 
praise  him  for  the  help  of  his  countenance." 

Borne  writers,  in  this  reference,  distinguish    between 
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'^aetual"  and  ^^declarative''  jnatification.  CiinniDgham 
and  Bachanan  make  this  distinction.  Actual  justification 
is  the  act  in  the  divine  mind;  declarative  justification  is 
the  announcement  of  the  divine  act  in  the  consciousness  of 
the  believer.  The  believer's  experience  has  its  fluctuations 
and  varieties ;  but  the  act  of  God  is  one  and  immutable. 
A  person  may  be  actually  justified,  with  little  or  even  no 
confident  and  joyful  sense  of  it,  in  some  chapters  of  his  ex- 
perience. Yet  a  justified  man  will  not  absolutely  lose  the 
hope  of  justification,  and  have  the  experience  of  blasphem- 
ing despair. 

5.  The  justification  of  a  sinner  includes  a  title  to  eternal 
life,  as  well  as  deliverance  from  condemnation.  This  is  de- 
noted by  the  clause,  "  accepting  as  righteous,"  in  the  West- 
minster definition.  Eternal  life,  as  a  reward,  rests  upon 
perfect  obedience  of  the  law.  Had  man  rendered  this  obe- 
dience, he  could  claim  the  reward.  He  has  not  rendered  it, 
and  hence  cannot  claim  it.  Yet  he  must  get  a  title  to  it,  or 
he  can  never  enjoy  it.  The  rewards  of  eternity  must  rest 
upon  some  good  basis  and  reason.  They  cannot  be  be- 
stowed gronndlessly.  Ohrist,  the  God-man,  has  perfectly 
obeyed  the  law ;  God  gratuitously  {Smpiavy  ymph  ifrfw) 
imputes  this  obedience  to  the  believer;  and  the  believer 
now  has  a  right  and  title  to  the  eternal  life  and  blessedness 
founded  upon  Christ's  tlieanthropic  obedience.  This  is  the 
second  part  of  justification ;  the  first  part  being  the  right 
and  title  to  exemption  from  the  penalty  of  the  law,  founded 
upon  Christ's  atoning  sacrifice.    Justification  thus  includes 

.  tlie  imputation  of  Christ's  obedience  as  well  as  of  his 
suffering;  of  both  his  active  and  his  passive  righteous- 

.  ness. 

Piscator,  Tillotson,  Wesley,  and  Emmons  denied  the  im- 

.  putation   of    Christ's  active  obedience ;   contending  that 
justification  is  ^pardon"  alone,  without  ^^  acceptance,"  or  a 

.  title  to  life.    They  maintain  that  after  the  pardon  of  the 
believer's  sin,  on  the  ground  of  Christ's  passive  obediencs^ 
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sanctificatioti  by  the  Holy  Spirit  ^isiieB,  aiid  this  eanift  tke 
title  to  eternal  life.    The  <ybjectioiie  to  this  theory  are  the 
f ollowiDg :  (a)  The  obedience  of  the  belierer  is  impeifeot, 
bnt  eternal  life  is  the  recompense  of  perfect  obedience.  The 
believer  cannot  claim  sndi  an  immense  reward  for  such  an 
inferior  service,    (b)  Even  if  after  his  regeneration  the  be- 
liever's obedience  were  perfect  and  sinless,  he  has  be^i  du- 
obedient  previously ;  bnt  eternal  life  is  promised  only  to  a 
perfect  obedience  from  the  beginning  of  man's  eidstenoe  to 
the  end  of  it.    For  these  two  reasons,  the  believer  cannot 
establish  a  valid  title  to  an  infinite  and  eternal  reward  upon 
the  ground  of  his  imperfect  and  halting  service  of  Grod  here 
in  this  life.    He  mnst  therefore  found  it  upon  the  perfect 
obedience  of  his  Redeemer,  and  expect  entrance  into  heaven 
because  his  Substitute  has  obeyed  for  him,  even  as  he  ex- 
pects to  escape  retribution  because  his  Substitute  has  suffered 
for  him.    The  reason  why  the  believer  must  press  forward 
after  perfect  sanctification  is,  that  he  may  be  j^  for  heavefi; 
kiot  that  he  may  merit  heaven.     Sinless  perfection  in  the 
iiext  life  is  not  the  ground  and  reason  of  the  believer's 
future  reward,  but  the  necessary  condition  of  his  future 
blessedness.    If  there  be  remaining  sin,  there  mnst  be^  so 
far,  nnhappiness. 

Passages  of  Scripture  that  prove  the  imputation  of 
Christ's  active  obedience  are  the  following:  Bom.  6:19, 
'*•  Through  the  obedience  of  one  shall  many  be  made  right- 
eous." 1  Cor.  1 :  30,  "  Christ  is  made  unto  us  wisdom,  and 
righteousness,  and  sanctification."  2  Cor.  5 :  21,  '^  He  made 
him  to  be  sin  for  us,  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteous- 
ness of  God  in  him."  This  "  righteousness  "  is  complete, 
and  therefore  includes  a  title  to  the  reward  of  righteousnett- 
Col.  2  :  10,  «  Ye  are  complete  in  him."  Eph.  1:6,  «  fie 
hath  made  us  accepted  in  the  beloved."  Eph.  3  :  13,  "b 
^hom  we  have  boldness,  and  access  with  confidence."  The 
beldness  and  confidence  imply  that  there  is  no  deficicftf^  in 
the  justification  effected  for  the  belierer  by  Christ    But  if 


he  mve  ngting  liis  title  to  etemal  life  npoo  his  own  ch«r* 
aoter  and  works,  he  conld  be  neither  bold  nor  ooofident 
is  the  day  of  jadgment,  1  John  4  :  17.  John  8 :  16, 
"  Wbo«Derer  beliereth  shall  not  perish" — this  is  pardon; 
"  but  "Vll  have  eternal  life" — this  is  acceptanoe  as  right- 
eous. 

It  is  objected  that  Uie  believer  is  represented  as  being 
rewarded  for  his  works,  and  in  proportion  to  his  works,  is 
the  Ust  day.  The  reply  is :  (a)  The  reward  of  the  last  day 
is  gracieos ;  resulting  from  a  ooTeoant  and  promise  on  the 
part  of  Ood.  It  is  the  reooinpense  of  a  parent  to  a  child, 
not  the  payment  of  a  debtor  to  a  creditor.  God  is  not 
nnder  ao  absolute  indebtedness  to  the  believer  founded  o% 
an  independent  agency  of  the  believer,  hot  only  a  relative 
obligatdou  established  by  himself  and  depending  npon  hit 
apaistaBoe  and  support  in  the  performance  of  the  service. 
This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  reward  of  a  Christian  is 
called  an  "  inheritance."  Matt.  66 :  34 ;  Acts  30 ;  33 ;  QaL 
3  :  18  ;  Eph.  6:5;  CoL  1 :  13.  The  believer's  reward  is 
like  a  child's  portion  onder  his  father's  will  This  is  not 
wages  and  recompense,  in  the  strict  sense ;  and  yet  it  is 
relatively  a  reward  for  filial  obedience.  If  an  angel  under 
the  legal  oovenant  fails  to  keep  the  law  in  a  single  instance, 
he  gets  no  reward ;  a  redeemed  man  nnder  the  evangelieal 
covenant,  thoi^h  he  often  fails,  yet  gets  his  reward.  Ood 
graiuonaly  compensates  the  believer  in  Christ,  becanse  he  in 
fatherly  and  compaseiouato  towards  bis  child,  and  not  be- 
cause tiie  reward  has  bean  completely  earned  and  is  strictly 
doe  upon  the  principle  of  abstract  jurtioe.  "  Where  remission 
of  sins,"  says  Calvin  (Inst,  ULxvii,  8,9),  " has  been  previ- 
ODsly  received,  the  good  works  which  follow  are  estimated 
by  God  far  beyond  their  intrinsic  merit ;  for  all  their  im- 
perfections are  covered  by  the  perfection  of  Christ,  and  all 
their  blemishes  are  removed  by  his  purity.  Now  if  any  one 
o^ie  as  an  objection  to  the  righteonsness  of  faith,  that  then 
is  a  righteonsness  of  worker  I  will  ask  him,  whether  a  mtn 
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18  to  be  reputed  righteons  on  aooonnt  of  one  or  two  holy  te- 
tions,  whUe  in  all  the  other  actions  of  his  life  he  is  a  tru»- 
gressor  of  the  law.  This  would  be  too  absurd  to  be  pre- 
tended. I  will  then  ask  him.  If  a  man  is  to  be  reputed 
righteous  on  account  of  many  good  works,  while  he  is  found 
guilty  of  any  instance  of  transgression.  This,  likewise,  my 
opponent  will  not  presume  to  maintain  in  opposition  to  the 
law  which  pronounces  a  curse  upon  those  who  do  not  fulfil 
e^ery  one  of  its  precepts.  I  will  then  further  inquire,  If 
there  is  any  work  of  man  which  does  not  deserve  the  chaige 
of  impurity  or  imperfection.  Thus  he  will  be  compelled 
to  concede  that  there  is  not  an  absolutely  good  work  to  be 
found  in  man,  that  deserves  the  name  of  righteousness  in  the 
strict  sense."  Eternal  life  is  called  a  ^^  gift "  in  Bom.  6 :  S3, 
while  eternal  death  is  called  ^  wages."  Again,  the  address 
of  the  judge  in  the  last  day  to  those  who  receive  the  reward 
of  obedience  is,  **  Come  ye  blessed."  The  reward  is  also  a 
hlemnff.  This  would  not  be  the  language  of  a  debtor  who 
is  discharging  strict  indebtedness  to  his  creditors.  The  re> 
deemed,  also,  when  receiving  their  reward  disclaim  absolute 
merit:  ^^  When  saw  we  thee  an  hungered,  and  fed  thee? 
Or  thirsty,  and  gave  thee  drink  ? " 

(h)  The  object  in  considering  the  works  of  men  in  the  final 
judgment  is  to  evince  the  genuineness  of  faith  in  Chriat, 
and  discriminate  true  from  false  believers ;  not  to  show  that 
man's  works  merit  pardon  and  eternal  life.  Those  who 
have  done  good  works  are  described  as  humble,  and  surprised 
tliat  they  receive  such  an  immense  recompense  for  their  poor 
service ;  while  those  who  have  not  done  good  works  are  de- 
scribed as  self-righteous  and  proud,  and  surprised  that  they 
are  punished  and  not  rewarded.  Matt  7 :  22,  ^'  Many  shall 
say  unto  me  in  that  day.  Lord,  Lord,  have  we  not  prophe- 
sied in  thy  name?  and  then  will  I  profess  unto  them,  I 
never  knew  yon."  Matt.  25 :  44,  ^^  Then  those  on  the  left 
hand  shall  answer  him,  saying,  Lord  when  saw  we  thee  an 
hungered,  or  athirst,  or  a  stranger,  or  naked,  or  sick,  or  in 
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priflon,  and  did  not  miniBter  nnto  thee  ? "  The  parable  of 
the  laborers,  all  of  whom  reoeive  the  same  wages  though 
hired  at  different  hoars,  proves  that  the  rewards  of  the  last 
day  are  not  regulated  by  the  exact  yalae  of  the  obedience 
rendered.  3ince  the  reward  is  the  consequence  of  a  prom- 
ise and  not  of  an  original  obligation  on  the  part  of  God, 
God  may  do  as  he  will  with  his  own.  He  never  pays  less 
than  he  has  promised ;  thereby  becoming  himself  a  debtor. 
The  lord  in  the  parable  did  not  But  he  may  pay  more 
than  is  due,  and  does  pay  more. 

An  error  of  tlie  Perfectionist,  at  this  point,  is  to  be 
noticed.  It  is  confounding  imputed  sanctification  with 
inherent  sanctification.  Imputed  sanctification  is  mentioned 
in  1  Cor.  1 :  30 :  ^^  Christ  was,  of  God,  made  unto  us  sancti- 
fication." Inherent  sanctification  is  inward  holiness :  as  in 
1  Cor.  6 :  11,  ^^  Ye  are  sanctified."  In  the  former  sense, 
a  believer's  ^^  sanctification "  is  instantaneous  and  perfect ; 
but  not  in  the  latter.  When  God  imputes  Christ's  active 
obedience  to  the  believer,  Christ  is  ^^  made  sanctification  "  to 
him.  It  is  a  complete  sanctification  that  is  imputed,  and 
his  title  to  life  founded  upon  it  is  perfect ;  but  his  inward 
sanctification,  or  cleansing  from  indwelling  sin,  is  still  im- 
perfect Sanctification  as  imputed  is  a  part  of  justification ; 
but  sanctification  as  infused  and  inherent  is  the  antithesis 
to  justification.  The  Perfectionist  overlooks  this  distinc- 
tion. 

6.  Justification  is  a  means  to  an  end.  Men  are  justified 
in  order  that  they  may  be  sanctified  ;  not  sanctified  in  order 
that  they  may  be  justified.  Bedemption  does  not  stop  with 
justification.  Bom.  8 :  30,  ^^  Whom  he  justified,  them  he 
also  glorified."  John  8: 11,  ^Neither  do  I  condemn  thee 
[i.e.,  I  pardon  thee]  ;  go  and  sin  no  more."  Pardon  is  in 
order  to  future  resistance  and  victory  over  sin.  The  sense 
of  forgiveness  is  accompanied  with  a  hatred  of  sin,  and 
hunger  after  righteousness.  If  the  latter  be  wanting,  the 
former  is  spurious.     An  unpardoned  man  could  not  be 
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sanoftified,  becsose  remorse  and  faar  of  Fetributkm  would 
preheat  straggle  with  sin.  David  prays  first  for  forgive- 
nessy  in  order  that  he  may  obey  in  futore.  Pa.  51:7, 
13,  ^^  Pnrge  [atone}  me  with  hyssop ;  hide  thy  face  from 


my  sins;  then  will  I  teach  tramigresBors  thy  ways.'' 


,  thy 
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The  term  '^  sanctify  "  (irfid^eai)  is  employed  in  Sci 
in  two  senses :  (a)  To  consecrate,  or  set  apart  to  a 
service  or  use.    John  10 :  36,  ^^  Whom  the  Fathei 
sanctified  and  sent."     Matt.  23:17,  ''The  tempi 
sanctifieth  the  gold."    (h)  To  purify  and  make  he 
Cor.  6 :  11, ''  Bat  ye  are  washed,  ye  are  sanctified." 
13 :  12.    John  17 :  17,  "  Sanctify  them  through  thy  1 
The  latter  is  the  sense  in  which  it  is  taken,  whc 
doctrine  of  Sanctification  is  discussed.    The  Westn 
Shorter  Catechism  (Q.  35)  defines  as  follows  :    ''  Si 
cation  is  the  work  of  God's  free  grace,  whereby  we  i 
newed  in  the  whole  man  after  the  image  of  Ood,  a 
enabled  more  and  more  to  die  unto  sin,  and  live  unto 
oasness."    Eph.  1:4,''  God  hath  chosen  us  that  we 
be  holy."     1  Cor.  6 :  11,  "  Ye  are  washed,  ye  are 
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fied  by  the  Spirit  of  our  God."  2  Thefls.  2 :  13,  ^  God 
hath  chosen  yon  to  salvation,  through  sanctification  of  the 
Spirit."  1  Thess.  6  :  23, ''  The  very  God  of  peace  sanctify 
you  wholly." 

1.  Sanctification  results  from  the  continuation  of  the 
agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  after  the  act  of  regeneration. 
(a)  In  strengthening  and  augmenting  existing  graces:  faith, 
hope,  charity,  etc  {b)  In  exciting  them  to  exercise,  through 
reading  and  hearing  the  word,  the  sacraments,  prayer,  pro- 
vidences, afflictions,  and  chastisements.  Hence  it  is  often 
called  ''  renewing,"  Ps.  51 :  10 ;  2  Cor.  4 :  16 ;  Eph.  4 :  28 ; 
Col.  8:10;  Bom.  12:2;  Titus  3:6.  "Renewing,"  or 
renovation,  in  this  use  of  the  term,  is  not  synonymona  with 
"  r^eneration."  When  St  Paul  exhorts  the  Ephesians 
(4 :  28)  to  "  be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  their  mind,"  he 
ia  not  exhorting  them  to  regenerate  themselves,  but  to 
sanctify  themselves.  So  also  with  the  exhortation  to  '^  the 
house  of  Israel,"  "  Make  you  a  new  heart,"  Ezek.  18 : 
81. 

2.  Sanctification  includes  the  entire  man.  1  These.  5  :  28, 
"  The  very  God  of  peace  sanctify  you  wholly ;  and  I  pray 
God  your  whole  spirit,  and  soul,  and  body  be  preserved 
blameless."  *  Sanctification  affects :  {a)  The  higher  rational 
and  spiritual  part  of  man's  nature,  the  mevfuij  because  this 
has  been  corrupted  by  the  fall.  Titus  1 :  15  ;  Rom.  1 :  28 ; 
Eph,  4 :  18.  (J)  The  inferior  intelligence,  the  -^hnoi-  (fi) 
The  body,  a&fia.  As  apostasy  began  in  the  nreOfus,  and 
affected  the  other  parts  of  human  nature,  so  sanctification 
begins  in  the  irvevfia  and  passes  throughout  the  soul  and 
body.  A  man  can  control  his  physical  appetites,  in  propor- 
tion as  he  has  a  vivid  spiritual  perception  of  God  and  divine 
things.  The  intuition  in  the  Trpeufia  restrains  the  appetites 
of  the  yfrvxii  and  o-S/ao.  If  spiritual  perception  be  dim, 
the  bodily  appetite  is  strong.    That  the  higher  nature, 

1  See  ShMid:  On  Bonuuis  7 :  83 ;  S :  10,  for  the  meeainf  of  tbk  triohdtovj. 
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denominated  imrv/ia  or  vow,  U  depraved,  and  needs  to 
be  sanctified,  ifl  proved  by  Bora.  1:28;  13:3.  Eph. 
4:17;  3  Tim.  8:8;  Tit  1:15;  Mark  1:9S;  1  Thees. 
5:33. 

5.  Sanctification  is  gradnal.  "  We  are  enabled  more  and 
more  to  die  to  ainj"  It  is  the  confiiot  with,  and  victory 
over  indwelling  sin  d^cribed  in  Bom.  7 :  14-8 :  28.  The 
eighth  chapter  of  Bomans,  as  well  as  the  seventh,  speaks  of 
the  stm^le  and  groaning  of  the  still  partially  enslaved 
will.  "  Even  we  oarselves  who  have  the  first-fraits  of  the 
Spirit  groan  within  ourselves,  waiting  for  ^e  adoption,  to 
wit,  the  redemption  of  our  body.  For  we  are  saved  by 
hope.  Likewise  the  Spirit  also  belpetb  onr  infirmitiea,  and 
maketh  intercession  for  ns  with  groanings  which  cannot  be 
nttered,"  Bom.  8 :  23,  34,  26. 

4.  The  means  of  sanctification  are :  (a)  Internal :  namely, 
Faith.  Gal.  5:6,"  Faith  worketh  by  love."  Hope.  Bom. 
5:5,"  Hope  maketh  not  ashamed,  because  the  love  of  God 
is  shed  abroad  in  onr  hearts."  Joy.  1  Pet.  1 :  6,  9,  "  In 
whom  ye  rejoice  with  joy  anspeakable,  receiving  the  end 
of  your  faith,  even  the  salvation  of  yonr  sonls."  Peace. 
Phil.  4:7,"  The  peace  of  Ood  shall  keep  yonr  hearts  and 
minds,  through  Christ  Jesas."  The  exarciae  of  any  one  of 
these  Christian  graces  increases  the  holiness  of  the  believer. 
(b)  External :  The  Scriptores.  John  IT :  17,  "  Sanctify  them 
throagh  thy  tmth."  1  Pet.  1 :  22,  38 ;  3:3,"  Desire  the 
sincere  milk  of  the  word,  that  ye  may  grow  thereby." 
Prayer.  John  14  :  18,  14,  *' Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  my 
name  I  will  do  iL"  Acts  3 :  43.  Providential  discipline. 
John  15  : 2,  "  Every  branch  in  me  that  beareth  not  frait, 
he  pnrgeth."  Bom.  5 : 8,  4 ;  Heb.  18 :  6-11.  The  sacra- 
ment of  the  Sopper.  Acta  3 :  43,  "  They  continued  stead- 
fastly in  the  aposties'  doctrine  and  fellowship,  and  in  break* 
ing  of  bread,  and  in  prayers." 

6.  The  believer  co-operates  vrith  God  the  Spirit  in  the 
nie  of  the  means  of  sanctilicatioii.    Sanctiflcation  is  both  a 
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grace  and  a  doty.  1  Cor.  16 :  18,  "  Wabob  ^  Btafidfaat  ia 
the  faith,  quit  70a  like  men,  be  Btmaig."  £ph.  6 :  16, 18, 
"  Take  the  shieM  of  faitli,  the  helmet  of  sdvatioD,  and  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit  which  is  the  word  of  God,  prating  al- 
waje  with  all  prayer  and  sappliotfiuk  in  the  Spirit,  and 
wattdimg  tbereanto  with  all  pereeveraoce.**  Phil.  2:13, 
13,  "  Work  out  joor  own  salvattMi,  for  it  ia  Qod  which 
wotleth  in  yoo."  Hence  BaDctificstioA  ia  the  aabject  of  a 
command.  Eph.  4 :  32,  23,  "  Fnt  off  tite  (dd  man,  and  be 
renewed  in  the  spirit  of  yoor  mind.*'  Esek.  18:  31,  "Hake 
yoo  a  new  heart,  and  a  new  spirit"  Begenwation,  being 
the  sole  woric  of  Glod,  is  a  grace  bot  not  a  duty.  It  ie  no- 
where enjoined  apon  man  as  a  daty,  to  r^wierate  him- 
self. 

6.  Sanctification  thongh  progressive  is  not  eonplete  ia 
this  life.  1  John  1 : 8, 10,  "  If  we  eay  we  hava  bo  sin,  we 
deoeive  onraalvea."  Phi].  3 :  12-14,  "  Brethren,  I  coant 
not  myself  to  have  tq>prebended,  bat  I  press  toward  the 
mark.**  Bom.  7: 18,  33,  "  I  know  that  in  me,  tiiat  is  in 
my  flesh,  dwelleth  no  good  thing.  I  see  another  law  iq 
my  members,  warring  against  the  law  of  my  mind."  6a]. 
5 : 7.  Sanctification  is  completed  at  death.  "  Hie  souls  of 
believers  at  their  death  are  made  perfect  in  holineea,*'  8.  Q, 
37.  Heb.  13 :  33,  The  heavenly  JenuiOem  eontaina  "  tbe 
spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect."  1  Jo^  8:3,"  We  shaD 
be  like  him,  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  ia."  3  Ck)r.  6 : 8, 
"  Absent  from  the  body,  and  present  with  the  Lord."  EpK 
5 :  37,  **  Christ  loved  the  diorch  that  he  mi^t  sanctify 
it,  and  present  it  to  himself  a  glorious  oharok  not  having 
spot  or  wrinkle."  1  Cor.  13 :  12,  "Now  we  see  throngh  » 
glass  darkly ;  bat  when  that  whidi  is  perfect  is  oome^ 
f aee  to  face."  Matt.  5:8,  "  The  pare  in  heart  shall 
see  God."  Bev.  14: 13,  "  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  ia 
the  Lord," 

7.  Sanctifioation  once  b^pua  ie  never  wboUy  lost.  It 
flootaatea  mth  tke  fldelity  of  tlia  believer,  birt  he  new 
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falld  ba6k  itito  the  atopoir  and  death  of  the  vaxtegenemJbb 
Btate.  L.  0.,  79.  ^'  Tbey  whom  Gk>d  hath  aanctified  by  hla 
Spirit  shall  coDsfeantly  persevere  to  the  end,  and  be  saved." 
John  10 :  28,  29,  "  My  sheep  shall  never  perish,  jieither 
shall  any  plnck  them  out  of  my  hand."  Bom.  11 :  29, 
'^  The  gifts  and  ealling  of  Ood  are  wifthont  repentance.'' 
Phil.  1:6,^'  He  whieh  hath  began  a  good  work  in  yon,  will 
perform  it,  nnto  the  day  of  Jesas  Christ."  1  Pet.  1 : 5, 
Believers  are  *'  k^t  by  the  power  of  Ood  through  faith 
Bnto  salvation." 

Exhortations  to  diligence,  and  warnings  against  careless- 
ness and  failure  are  consistent  with  the  certain  perseverance 
of  the  believer,  because :  (a)  While  the  certainty  is  objec- 
tive in  God,  it  may  not  be  isnbjective  in  man.  God  knows 
that  a  particular  man  wQl  certainly  persevere,  because  he 
purposes  that  he  shall,  and  he  will  realiase  his  purpose 
by  the  Operation  of  his  Spirit  within  him ;  but  the  man 
does  not  know  this  Unless  he  has  assurance  of  faith.  Many 
believers  do  not  have  this  highest  degree  of  faith,  and 
hence  ai*e  more  or  less  subject  to  doubts  and  fears.  Ex- 
hortations to  diligence,  and  warnings  against  apostasy,  soit 
such  an  experience  as  this.  Bat  one  who  is  assured  of 
salvation  by  the  witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit  would  not  re- 
quire to  be  warned  against  apostasy,  while  in  this  state 
of  assnrance.  (b)  Exhortations  to  strn^le  with  sin,  and 
warnings  against  its  insidious  and  dangerous  nature,  are 
one  of  the  means  employed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  secure 
perseverance.  The  decree  of  election  includes  the  means 
as  well  as  the  end.  Kow  if  success  in  the  use  of  means  is 
certain,  there  is  the  strongest  motive  to  employ  them ;  but 
if  success  is  uncertain,  then  there  is  little  motive  to  use 
them.  8t.  Paul  employs  the  certainty  of  soccess  as  a 
motive  to  straggle.  *^  Fight  the  good  fight  of  faith ;  lay 
h<dd  on  eternal  life,  wheretmto  thou  art  called/^  1  Tim. 
6:12. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  salvation  is  oertain,  not  be- 
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eaase  the  person  believes  that  he  has  onoe  bdieyed  in  the 
pasty  bat  because  he  now  oonsciously  believes.  If  from  his 
present  experience  and  daily  life  he  has  reason  to  think 
that  he  is  tml;  a  believing  Cliristian,  then  he  has  reason  to 
expect  that  he  will  oontinne  to  be  one.  Oromwell,  accord* 
ing  to  the  anecdote,  committed  an  error  in  inferring  his 
good  estate,  because  he  believed  that  he  was  once  a  be- 
liever.' 

That  sanctification  is  never  lost,  is  proved  also  by  its 
connection  with  justification.  Justification  naturally  tends 
to  sanctification.  Oal.  6:6,  ^^  Faith  worketh  by  love." 
Trust  in  Christ's  blood  of  atonement  spontaneously  impels 
to  the  resistance  of  sin ;  and  if  there  be  no  struggle  against 
sin,  it  is  clear  proof  that  there  is  no  true  trust  in  Christ's 
sacrifice.  Justification  supplies  the  only  e£Scient  motive  to 
obedience.  Hence  the  obedience  of  the  believer  is  called 
<<  new  obedience,"  because  of  the  new  motive  from  which  it 
springs,  viz. :  the  atoning  love  of  the  Redeemer.  It  is  also 
denominated  ^Hhe  obedience  of  Christ,"  2  Cor.  10:5. 
Gratitude  to  Christ,  and  love  of  him  for  the  forgiveness 
that  comes  through  his  death,  are  the  springs  of  this  evan- 
gelical obedience  and  sanctification.  The  strongest  induce- 
ment for  a  Christian  to  obey  the  divine  law,  is  tJie  fact  that 
he  has  been  graciously  pardoned  for  having  broken  the 
law.  He  follows  after  sanctification,  because  he  has  received 
justification.  He  obeys  the  law  not  in  order  to  be  forgiven, 
but  because  he  has  been  forgiven.  2  Cor.  6:4,  "  The  love 
of  Christ  constraineth  us  not  to  live  unto  ourselves,  but 

*  The  pasMige  in  HeU  6 : 4-6  u  hTpothetioal,  as  is  proved  by  Tene  9 :  *' We 
aie  peniuided  better  things  of  yon,  and  thingi  that  aooompaay  Mdvatum,  though 
we  thoa  apeak.**  ▲  aappoaition  whioh  ia  not  an  aotoal  or  eren  a  poaaible  eaae  ia 
aometimea  made,  for  the  nke  of  illuatrating  or  enf oroing  tmth.  In  1  Cor.  13 : 
1-8,  Paul  anppoaea  the  erlatffltoe  of  Ohristian  faith  without  that  of  Chxiatlaa 
eharity.  In  GaL  1 :8,  he  anppoaea  that  an  angel  from  heaveii  may  preach  an> 
other  goapel  than  the  troe  one.  In  Matt.  13 :  21,  891,  the  atony-gioond  heater  ia 
not  a  true  belioTer.  In  3  Pet.  2 :  20,  21,  the  "  dog  who  toina  to  hia  own  Tomit.* 
ia  a  falae  profeaior.  His  "  knowing  the  way  ot  zighteonaneM*'  ia  saperficsal 
knowledge,  like  that  of  the  atonj-gzonnd  hearab 
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onto  liim  i^ch  died  for  ns."  And  the  lore  meant,  is 
Christ's  redeaming  love.  3  Cor.  7:1,  "Having  these 
promises  [of  forgirenesa],  let  ns  deaose  oorselves  from  all 
filthinesa  of  the  flesh  and  spirit."  Because  God  has  blotted 
oat  all  his  past  sin,  the  heliever  has  the  most  enconragiDg  of 
all  motives  to  resist  all  f  Dtm«  sin.  Had  God  not  pardooed 
the  past,  it  woald  be  futile  to  struggle  in  future.  In  2  Pet. 
1 : 4,  it  is  said  that  the  "  exceeding  great  and  precioue 
promises  are  given  to  us  in  order  that  hj  these  we  might  be 
partakers  of  a  divine  nsture,  having  escaped  the  corruption 
of  the  world  through  lust."  Sanctification  does  not  justify ; 
but  justification  sanctifies.  And  there  being  this  close 
connection  between  the  two,  sanctification  can  no  more 
be  wholly  lost  than  justification  can  be. 

The  necessary  connection  between  sanotification  and  jus- 
tification is  taught  by  -both  Paul  and  James ;  between 
whose  views  there  is  a  verbal,  but  not  a  logical  contradic- 
tion. Paul,  in  Rom.  4 : 4-13,  assumes  that  saving  faith  is 
living  faith  and  produces  works,  bnt  he  says  nothing  par- 
ticnlarly  upon  this  latter  point :  First,  becaase  his  object  is 
to  contrast  faith  and  works ;  and,  secondly,  because  the  op- 
ponent with  whom  he  was  disputing  did  not  claim  to  be  jus- 
tified by  faith  of  any  kind,  tme  or  false,  but  by  works  alto- 
gether. James,  on  the  other  band,  not  only  assumes  that 
saving  faith  is  living  faith  and  produces  works,  but  speaks 
particidarly  and  emphatically  upon  this  latter  point :  First, 
becaose  he  is  not  contrasting  faith  and  works ;  and,  secondly, 
becanse  he  was  contending  with  hypocrites,  who  claimed 
that  what  they  called  "faith  alone,"  and  "faith  only,"  and 
what  James  c»11b  **  dead  faith,"  is  a  faith  that  would  save 
the  sou).  Hooker  (on  Justification)  remarks  that  justifica- 
tion is  spoken  of  by  St.  Paul  in  the  narrow  sense,  as  exclu- 
sive of  sanotification ;  hut  by  St  James  in  the  wide  sense, 
88  inclusive  of  it.  Panl  means  justification  without  its 
fruits ;  James  means  justification  with  its  fruits.  The  for- 
mer speaks  of  faith  simply ;  the  latter  of  working  faith. 
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Panl  describes  faith  as  tlie  antithesis  of  works ;  Joies  de- 
scribes faith  as  producing  works.' 


^DheMrtBring  eonlmdiettoii  between  I^ml  and  Jamee  diMppeve,  if  Jmbm  is 
•ndanttood  to  put,  bj  aetonoiay,  tlie  effeot  for  the  canae ;  the  work  of  fidtii  for 
fuitli  itaell  When  he  lajs  th*t  **  Abrahun  wis  jastified  by  worki "  (James  8 : 
SI),  and  *' Rachel  waa  jtMtified  by  works"  (Jamea  8 :  25),  he  meana  that  tlMj 
were  Jvatified  by  m  faith  that  prodaeed  worka,  or  a  working  faith.  AJanham^m 
"  work"  proved  that  hia  ^^faith'*  waa  genoine,  and  therefore  might  weU  stand 
for  and  repreaent  ik  It  waa  a  **work  of  faith,'*  ITbeaa.  1:8.  Sfaadd:  Ser- 
to  the  SpiiilHl  liaa,  Sonnon  XQL 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

THE  MEANS  OF  GRACE. 

Thb  Means  of  Grace  are  means  of  sanctification.  Thej 
suppose  the  existence  of  the  principle  of  divine  life  in  the 
soul.  "  The  outward  and  ordinary  means  whereby  Christ 
communicates  to  his  church  the  benefits  of  his  mediation, 
are,  all  his  ordinances;  especially  the  word,  sacraments, 
and  prayer  ;  all  of  which  are  made  effectaal  to  the  elect  for 
their  salvation.''  L.  C.  154.  The  means  of  grace  are 
administered  within  the  visible  Church,  and  to  its  members.' 
Consequently,  church  membership  is  requisite  to  obtaining 
the  benefits  of  the  means  of  grace  and  sanctification.  Some 
of  these  benefits  cannot  be  enjoyed  at  all,  outside  of  the 
visible  Church :  those,  namely,  connected  with  the  admin* 
istration  of  the  sacraments,  and  the  fellowship  and  watch 
of  Christians;  and  none  of  them  can  be  enjoyed  in  their  ful- 
ness, by  one  who  has  not  separated  himself  from  the  world 
by  confessing  Christ  before  men.* 

1  When  the  woild  of  nxiTegeiienite  men  axe  Mid  to  hftT«  the  means  of  grace, 
the  meuiB  of  coJwicti<m  under  oommon  graoe,  not  of  nnotifioation  under  sjieoiid 
grade,  axe  intended.  **  The  Spirit  of  God  maketh  the  reading,  bat  eepeoially 
the  preaohing  of  the  woid,  an  effeotoAl  means  of  enlightening,  oonvinoing,  and 
humbling  sinners,  of  driving  them  out  of  themselyes,  and  drawing  them  unto 
Christ."    L.  a  15& 

s  Respecting  the  nature  of  the  Ohurch,  Calvin  (Dedication  to  the  Institutes) 
presents  the  Protestant  Tiew  in  two  fundamental  positions:  (a)  That  the  Church 
may  exist  without  a  visible  form,  because  it  is  both  invinble  and  visible.  The 
former  is  composed  of  all  who  are  really  united  to  Christ ;  the  latter,  of  aU  who 
proCess  to  be  united  to  Christ.  The  former  has  no  false  members ;  the  latter  has, 
as  the  parables  of  the  taxes  snd  the  net  show.  (6)  That  the  visible  form  of  the 
ChoKsh  is  not  distinguished  by  external  splendor,  but  by  the  pure  preaohing  of 
Qod*s  word,  and  the  legitimate  admfaiistration  of  the  saoraments.  The  Bomaniat 
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1,  Confeeeion  of  faith  and  church  fellowship  is  a  means 
of  sanctification.  This  is  one  of  ^^  the  ordinances  of  Christ,'* 
aXi  of  which,  according  to  the  Westminster  statement,  are 
means  of  grace.  Ohrist  commands  his  disciples  to  confess 
him  before  men.  Matt  10 :  32,  33,  ^^  Whosoever  shall  con- 
fess me  before  men,  him  will  I  confess  also  before  my 
Father  which  is  in  heaven.  Bat  whosoever  shall  denj  me 
before  men,  him  will  I  also  deny  before  mj  Father  which 
is  in  heaven."  Compare  Matt  16 :  16-18.  The  use  of  this 
means  of  spiritual  growth  is  of  tea  enjoined  in  the  Episdes. 
Bom.  10 : 9,  10 ;  Heb.  10 :  25. 

Man  is  a  social  being,  and  his  religions  like  his  eecniar 
welfare  depends  npon  association  with  others  like-minded. 
Confession  of  faith  and  church  membersllip  promote  sanc- 
tification: (a)  By  personal  sympathy.  (()  By  the  watdi 
and  discipline  of  fellow-Chrisdans.  Those  who  cherieh  a 
Iiope  that  they  are  believers,  yet  make  no  public  acknowl- 
edgment of  their  faith,  omit  an  important  means  of  graoe^ 
and  hinder  their  own  sanctification.  Moreover,  such  a  neg- 
lect of  an  explicit  ordinance  of  Ohrist  casts  donbt  npon  the 
reality  of  the  supposed  faith.  There  wonld  be  mc»^  ground 
for  hope,  were  this  doabt  removed  by  the  confession  of 
faith. 

2.  Tlie  Word  of  Ood  is  a  means  of  grace  and 
tion,  in  two  aspects  of  it :  (a)  Aa  law.  The  purpose  of 
is,  to  point  out  the  duty  which  Ood  requires  of  man  aa  a 
tnlgeet  of  his  government  The  effect  of  the  word  in  this 
form  upon  the  believer,  is  to  produce  self-knowledge  and 
humility.  The  believer  by  the  law  is  made  acquainted  with 
indwelling  sin.  Meekness  and  lowliness  of  heart  are  the 
effect  of  the  word,  in  this  aspect  of  it.  He  is  kept  '^  poor 
n  q)irit"    (})  As  gospd.    The  purpose  of  this  is,  to  dis- 

MBtandB  thftt  the  Chnroh  «ad«to  only  in  it  Tiiible  form,  and  tii«i  ihU  JSom  mlK 
the  Me  of  Rome  and  her  order  of  prelate%alona  Bobm  raakBathaimTiaiblaaBd 
visible  ohuTohea  identical  and  ootenninonab  For  a  eonoba  and  aUa 
if  the  ptdatieal  theory  of  the  Camioh,  aaa  f  w  —j  Tajritot'a  Oanaecmlkn  I 
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doflB  the  folneiB  of  Christ  to  meet  this  spiritnal  poverty. 
Preaching  should  combine  the  two  in  just  proportions,  im 
eider  to  the  sanetification  of  believers. 

The  efficsej  of  the  word  is  from  the  Holy  Spirit  applying 
it.  The  Spirit  does  not  operate  upon  the  truth,  bnt  npom 
the  sooL  John  18 :  43,  47,  ^^  Why  do  ye  not  understand 
my  speedi  t  even  because  ye  cannot  hear  my  word.  He 
that  is  ef  God  heareth  God's  word :  ye  therefore  hear  them 
not  because  ye  are  not  of  God.'^  1  Oor.  2 :  14,  ^*  The  natu- 
ral man  cannot  know  the  things  of  the  Spirit  because  they 
are  spiritually  discerned."  In  using  the  word,  the  Divine 
Spirit  works  directly  upon  the  soul,  and  produces  two  ei- 
fects :  (a)  The  understanding  is  enlightened,  and  enabled  te 
perceive  the  truth  spiritually.  (()  The  will  is  renewed  and 
inclined  towards  it.  The  aversion  of  the  heart  to  truth  ie 
overcome.  Some  Lutheran  divines  represent  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  operating  upon  the  truth,  so  that  the  truth  becomes 
an  efficient  by  means  of  this  superadded  quality  or  powev. 
The  Beformed  theologians  regard  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the 
eole  efficient,  and  the  truth  as  only  an  instrument 

8.  The  Sacraments  are  meanaof  grace  and  sanctification.' 
In  the  classical  meaning,  "  saeramentum  "  was  the  oath  of 
allegiance  taken  by  the  soldier.  It  was  also  the  mosej 
pledged  by  contending  parties  in  a  litigated  case.  It  imr 
plied  obligation  of  some  kind.  The  classical  is  not  &e 
Biblical,  or  the  ecelesiastieal  s^ification.  The  Latin  it^ 
thers  employed  saeramentum  as  the  equivalent  of  fivar^ 
piav.  The  sacrament  was  a  ''mystery."  The  Vulgate 
translates  f^v^nipumy  in  Eph.  1 :  9 ;  8 :  28 ;  5 :  82,  by  sacra- 
mentunu  But  as  a  mystery  is  exhibited  or  explained  by  a 
symbol,  the  ^  saeramentum  "  was  also  a ''  symbdum."  Gal- 
vin :  Inst.,  lY.  xiv.  2. 

In  the  Biblical  and  ecelesiastieal  use,  a  ^  sacrament  ^  is  a 
sign  or  symbol  of  a  Christian  mystery :  of  the  mystery  of 

>  On  Ihto  mbJ^oliMe  the  thorough  ^BmumIob  of  Cahin :  Jaa^intm,  IV.  ST.- 
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regeneration,  in  the  case  of  baptism  ;  of  the  myateiy  of  ri- 
jcarious  atonement  in  the  case  of  the  Lord's  snpper.  These 
two  sacraments  exhibit  and  certify,  by  sensible  emblems, 
to  the  believing  recipient,  these  two  mysterious  facto  in 
redemption.  The  Westminster  Larger  Catechism  (Q.  162) 
so  defines.  ^'  A  sacrament  is  a  holy  ordinance  instituted  to 
signify,  seal,  and  exhibit  to  believers  the  benefits  of  Christ's 
mediation,  to  strengthen  their  faith,  to  oblige  them  to  obe- 
dience, to  cherish  their  love  and  communion  one  with 
another." 

The  following  are  the  fundamental  positions  in  the  Re- 
formed theory  of  the  sacraments,  (a)  They  are  means  of 
grace,  dependent  like  the  other  means  upon  the  accompa- 
nying operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  consequent  faith  in 
the  soul  of  the  recipient.  Says  Calvin  (Inst.,  lY.  xiv.  9), 
^^  All  the  enei^y  of  operation  belongs  to  the  Spirit,  and  the 
Sacramento  are  mere  instrumento  which  witliout  his  agency 
are  vain  and  useless,  but  with  it,  are  fraught  with  surpris- 
ing efficacy."  ^'  The  grace  which  is  exhibited  in  or  by  tiie 
sacraments  is  not  conferred  by  any  power  in  them ;  neither 
doth  the  efficacy  of  a  sacrament  depend  upon  the  piety  or 
intention  of  him  that  doth  administer  it,  but  upon  the 
work  of  the  Spirit."  Westminster  Confession,  XX VII.  iii. 
Matt  3  :  11,  ^'  I  indeed  baptise  you  with  water,  but  he  shall 
baptize  with  the  Holy  Ghost."  1  Cor.  12 :  13,  "  By  one 
Spirit  we  are  all  baptized  into  one  body."  1  Cor.  11:S8, 
^^  Let  a  man  examine  himself  and  so  let  him  eat"  Bom. 
2  :  28,  ^^  Neither  is  that  circumcision  which  is  outward." 
1  Pet.  3 :  21,  ^^  The  antitype  whereunto,  namely  baptism, 
doth  also  now  save  us  (not  the  putting  away  of  the  filth  of 
the  flesh,  but  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  towards 
God),  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ."  (6)  In  the  sac- 
rament of  the  supper,  the  bread  and  wine  are  both  symbols^ 
and  memorials  of  Christ's  body.  They  both  emblematize, 
and  remind  of  a  particular  fact :  namely  Christ's  atoning 
death.    This  is  founded  on  Luke  22 :  19,  ''  This  is  [i.e. 
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Tepresents] '  my  body ;  this  do  in  remembrance  of  me." 
The  first  claose  describes  tlie  sacrament  as  symbolic ;  tbe 
second  as  mnemonic.  ^^Oar  Lord  Jesns  instituted  the 
sacrament  called  the  Lord's  snpper,  for  the  perpetual  re- 
membrance of  the  saciifice  of  himself  in  his  death,  and  a 
commemoration  of  the  one  offering  of  himself  upon  the 
cross.''  Westminster  Confession,  XXIX.  i.  ii.  {c)  Tlic 
act  of  truly  partaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  mental 
and  spiritual,  not  physical  and  carnal.  The  Westminster 
Confession  (XXIX.  vii.)  teaches  that  the  ^^  worthy  receiver 
spiritiudly  receives  and  feeds  upon  Christ  crucified,"  and 
denies  that  he  ^^  carnally  and  corporally  receives  or  feeds 
upon  Him."  It  also  denies  that  ^^  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  are  corporally  or  carnally  in,  with,  or  under,  the 
bread  and  wine,"  and  asserts  that  they  are  ^^  really,  but 
spiritually,  present  to  the  faith  of  believers,  as  the  elements 
themselves  are  to  their  outward  senses." 

The  points  in  this  statement  of  most  importance  are :  (a) 
The  believer,  in  worthily  partaking  of  the  Lord's  supper, 
consciously  and  confidently  relies  upon  Christ's  atoning 
sacrifice  for  the  remission  of  his  sins.  This  is  meant  by 
the  phrase,  **  Feed  upon  Christ  crucified."  The  allusion  is 
to  Christ's  words  in  John  6:53-56,  ^'Except  ye  eat  the 
flesh  of  the  Son  of  man,  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no 
life  in  you."  The  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ  signify  the 
expiatory  death  of  Christ.  To  "  drink  Christ's  blood,"  is 
to  trust  in  Christ's  atonement  in  a  vital  manner,  and  with  a 
mvid  feeling  of  its  expiatory  efficacy.  The  Lord's  Supper 
can  have  no  meaning,  if  his  vicarious  sacrifice  is  denied. 

{h)  Tlie  ^^  presence  "  of  Christ  is  not  in  the  bread  or  the 
wine,  but  in  the  soul  of  the  participant.  Christ,  says  the 
Westminster  Confession,  is  ^^  present  to  the  faith  of  be- 
lievers," and  faith  is  mental  and  spiritual.  The  statement 
of  Hooker  (Polity,  Y.  Ixvii.)  upon  this  point  is  explicit  and 

mm  •  "  i  II-  — .^ 

■  The  snbstentiTe  verb,  in  this  pMiage,  hM  the  nine  dgnifioation  m  in  GaL 
4:M ;  **  ThMe  [women]  ue  tbe  two  eoTenante.** 
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exoelldnt  <^  The  real  pteMnooi  of  Chrls^g  mo^fe  UeotaA 
bodj  aad  Uood  is  not  fco  bofloii^t  for  in  tiiesactammU^  but 
ia  the  worthy  reo&iver  of  the  lacrament.  I  aee  not  whiek 
way  it  should  be  gathered  by  the  words  of  Christ,  when  and 
where  the  bread  is  his  body,  or  the  <mp  his  blood ;  bat  only 
in  the  very  heart  and  sonl  of  him  which  reeeiveth  them. 
As  for  the  sacraments,  they  really  exhibit,  bat  for  anght 
we  can  gather  ont  of  that  which  is  written  of  them,  they 
are  not  really,  nor  do  they  really  contain  in  themselves^ 
4hat  gi*ace  which  with  them,  or  by  them,  it  pleaseth  Gk>d  te 
iMstow."  Again  he  remarks  (Y.  IxviL),  ^^!No  side  denietk 
Imt  that  the  soul  of  man  is  the  receptacle  of  Christ's  presr 
ence.  Whereby  the  qnestion  is  driven  to  a  narrower  issoc^ 
m^r  doth  anything  rest  doabtf al  bat  this,  whether,  when 
the  sacrament  is  administered,  Christ  be  whole  [wkoUy] 
within  man  only,  or  else  his  body  and  blood  be  also  ezlev* 
nally  seated  in  the  very  consecrated  elements  themselvea 
Which  opinion,  they  that  defend  are  driven  either  to  cof^ 
iubskmtiaU  and  incorporate  Christ  with  elements  saon* 
mental,  or  to  traneubstcMUaie  and  change  their  sabstanoe 
into  his ;  and  so  the  one  to  hold  him  really,  bat  invisibly, 
tfioulded  np  with  the  sabstanoe  of  those  elements,  the  other 
te  hide  him  under  the  only  visible  show  of  bread  and  wine^ 
the  substance  whereof,  as  they  imagine,  is  aboUahed,  and 
his  sncceeded  in  the  same  room." 

With  this  statement  of  Hooker,  Calvin  (Inst,  lY.  xvii. 
31)  agrees.  ^^  They  aiie  exceedingly  deceived,  who  cannot 
eenoeive  of  any  presence  oi  the  flesh  of  Christ  in  the  supper, 
except  it  be  attached  to  the  bread.  For  on  this  principle 
they  leave  nothing  to  the  secret  operation  of  the  Spirit, 
which  unites  us  to  Christ.  They  suppose  Christ  not  to  be 
present  unless  he  descends  to  us;  as  though  we  cannot 
equally  enjoy  his  presence,  if  he  elevates  us  to  himsdL 
The  only  question  between  us,  therefore,  respects  the  man* 
aer  of  this  presence;  because  they  place  Christ  in  the 
bread,  and  we  think  it  unlawful  for  us  to  bring  him  down 
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Irom  heaven.  Lei  the  reader  judge  on  which  side  the  truth 
liee.  Only  lei  «s  hear  no  mora  of  that  calumuy,  that 
C!hri0t  is  ezeladed  from  the  sacrament  unless  he  be  eon- 
oea]ed  under  tlie  bread.  For  as  this  k  a  heavenly  mystery, 
there  is  no  neoesaity  to  bring  Christ  down  to  the  earth,  in 
order  to  be  united  to  ua."  * 

l^is  view  of  Hooker  and  Galvin  reapecting  the  solely 
spiritual  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Supper  was  that  of  the 
founders  of  the  EngUsh  Church,  and  entered  into  their  form 
of  worship.  In  the  Office  for  the  Communion  of  the  Sick, 
Bn  the  Episcopal  Prayer  Book,  it  is  said :  ^^  If  a  man  by  rea- 
son of  extremity  of  aickneaa,  or  any  other  just  impediment, 
do  not  receive  the  sacrament  of  Christ's  body  and  blood,  the 
minister  shall  instruct  hisa  that  if  he  do  truly  repent  him  of 
his  sins,  and  steadfastly  believe  that  Jesus  Chri^  hatli  atif- 
fsred  death  upon  the  crosa  for  him  and  shed  his  blood  for 
his  redemption,  eunestly  remembering  the  benefits  he  hath 
thereby,  and  giving  him  hearty  thanks  therefor,  ke  doth 
MKlb  -CflhA  iaink  Ihe  body  and  Hood  of  our  Samour  Christ 
|N*ofitably  to  his  soul's  health,  although  he  do  not  receive 
the  sacrament  with  his  month." 

'Hie  Bomish  theory  of  the  sacraments  is,  that  •  they  con- 
vey both  regenerating  «nd  sanctifying  grace  by  their  owu 
nature  and  efficiency :  by  the  mere  external  muscular  per- 
formance (ex  opene  operate)  of  the  rite  of  baptism,  <»>  of 
the  supper,  the  effect  is  produced  in  the  souL  Bellarmine 
(De  Sacramentis,  II.  L)  defines  the  theory  thus :  ^^  The  sac- 
raments convey  grace  by  the  virtue  of  the  sacramental  ac- 
tion itself  instituted  by  God  for  this  end,  and  not  through 
the  merit  of  either  the  agent  or  tlie  receiver." 

The  Lutheran  -doetrine  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Supper 


^TbepreMnoe  of  daUbin  lihe  htmd  mA  wiBeihemMlTes  would  be  %  \oml  waA 
(■taidfld  pfwiwMifti  beoNMo  ^ftmd  and  wine  are  looal  end  extended  eabBtaooee, 
Bat  the  pfesenoeodE  Christ  to "  the  fidth  of  %  believer**  is  a  pxeeenoe  in  his  tool, 
whioh  is  an  illooel  and  tpiritnal  pneenoe,  beoante  the  eonl  i«  an  illooal  uA 
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teaches :  (a)  That  its  efficacy  le  conditioned  upon  faith  in 
tke  recipient.  In  this,  it  agrees  with  the  Beformed  doc- 
trine, {b)  That  its  efficacy  is  due  to  an  intrinsic  virtue,  le- 
sulting  from  the  presence  of  Christ's  glorified  body  in  and 
with  the  bread  and  wine.  This  co-presence  of  Christ's 
glorified  body  in  the  emblems  makes  the  sacrament  effica^ 
cions  to  the  believer.  In  this,  the  Lutheran  differs  from 
the  Calvinistic  doctrine.  The  latter  finds  the  efficacy  of  the 
sacrament  of  the  Sapper  solely  in  the  operation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  heart  of  the  believer.  ^^  The  sacraments  be- 
come effectual  means  of  salvation,  not  by  any  power  in 
themselves,  but  only  by  the  working  of  the  Holy  GhosL" 
Westminster  L.  C,  161. 

The  Lutheran  asserts  that  Christ  is  ^^  spiritually  present 
in  the  sacrament  of  the  Supper  as  to  the  manner^  but  cor- 
poreally pi'csent  as  to  the  siAstanee.^^  That  is  to  say,  the 
substance  of  Christ's  spiritual  and  glorified  body  as  it  now 
exists  in  heaven,  not  of  his  material  and  unglorified  body 
as  it  once  existed  on  earth,  is  actually  present  in  and  witii 
the  sacramental  emblems.  Consequently,  the  spiritual  and 
glorified  body  of  Christ  is  present  in  the  bread  and  wine, 
wherever  and  whenever  the  sacrament  is  admimstered* 
This  requires  the  ubiquity  of  Christ's  glorified  body,  where- 
by it  can  simultaneously  be  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  But 
the  glorified  body  of  Christ,  like  that  of  his  people,  though 
a  spii'itnal  body,  has  form,  and  is  extended  in  space.  The 
description  of  Christ's  body  after  his  resurrection  and  at 
his  ascension  proves  this.  But  one  and  the  same  form  can- 
not occupy  two  or  more  spaces  at  one  and  the  same  mo- 
ment. Christ's  glorified  body  can  pass  from  space  to  space 
instantaneously,  but  cannot  fill  two  spaces  at  the  same  in- 
stant. When  Christ's  body  passed  through,  the  ^^  doors 
being  shut "  (John  20 :  26),  and  stood  in  the  midst  of  the 
disciples,  his  body  was  no  longer  on  the  outside  of  the 
doors,  and  could  not  be. 

Hooker  (Y.  Ixvii.)  defines  the  Lutheran,  the  Bomish,  and 
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the  Befonned  views  of  the  Sapper  as  follows :  ^'  There  are 
bat  three  expositions  made  of  the  words,  ^  This  is  m j  bodj.' 
The  first :  ^  This  is  in  itself,  before  participation,  really  and 
truly  the  natural  substance  of  my  body,  by  reason  of  the 
co-existence  which  my  omnipotent  body  hath  with  the  sanc- 
tified element  of  bread ' — which  is  the  Lutheran's  interpre- 
tation. The  second :  ^  This  is  in  itself,  and  before  partici- 
pation, the  true  and  natural  substance  of  my  body,  by  force 
of  that  deity  which  with  the  words  of  consecration  abolish- 
eth  the  substance  of  bread,  and  substituteth  in  tlie  place 
thereof  my  body ' — which  is  the  Popish  construction.  The 
third  :  '  This  hallowed  food,  through  concurrence  of  Divine 
power,  is,  in  verity  and  truth,  unto  faithful  receivers,  in- 
struraentally  a  cause  of  that  mystical  pai-ticipation,  whereby 
as  I  make  myself  wholly  theirs,  so  I  give  them  in  hand  an 
actual  possession  of  all  such  saving  grace  as  my  sacrificed 
body  can  yield,  and  their  souls  do  presently  need.  This  is 
to  them,  and  in  them,  my  body.' " 

According  to  this  statement  of  Hooker,  which  agrees  with 
that  of  the  Reformed  symbols,  there  are  but  three  generic 
theories  of  the  Sacraments :  the  Reformed,  the  Lutheran, 
and  the  Romish.  Some  would  find  a  fourth  theory  repre- 
sented by  Zwingle.  This  comes  from  a  misapprehension  of 
the  views  of  the  Swiss  reformer.  The  difference  between 
Zwingle  and  Calvin  upon  sacramentarian  points  has  been 
exaggerated.  Zwingle  has  been  represented  as  denying  that 
the  sacrament  of  the  Supper  is  a  means  of  grace,  and  that 
Christ  is  present  in  it.  The  following  positions  in  his 
Ratio  Fidei  disprove  this.  He  asserts  that  the  sacraments 
are:  1.  Res  sanctae  et  venerandae.  3.  Testimonium  rei 
gestae  praebunt  8.  Vice  rerum  sunt  quas  significant ;  since 
they  represent  what  cannot  in  itself  be  directly  perceived. 
4.  Res  arduas  significant :  having  value  not  for  what  they 
are  materially,  but  for  what  they  signify ;  as  a  bridal  ring 
is  not  worth  merely  the  gold  of  which  it  is  made.  5.  They 
and  instruct  through  the  analogy  between  die 
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cjmbol  BDd  the  tiling  tymbolized.  6.  Tbey  bring  aid  tad 
oomfoH  to  faith.  7.  They  take  the  plaoe  o£  (rioe)  aa  ostk. 
Thew  poaitioDi  aooord  entindy  with  thoM  ia  the  Fint  Hel- 
Tetiu  ConfoBBioii,  which  amtains  Oalna'i  view  of  the  Mcn^ 
iseotB ;  aad  also  with  those  prennted  in  the  Artitdee  of 
Agreement  between  the  chnrches  of  Zurich  and  Qeneva. 
Hagenbach  (§  268)  asserts  that  Zwingle  taaght  that  the  sac- 
rament is  "  both  a  symbol  (signom),  and  a  means  of  strength- 
ening  faith."  8igwsrt  and  Zeller,  in  their  m<uiograplts  np<m 
Zwingle,  take  the  same  view.  The  writer  of  the  artic^ 
Lord's  Sapper,  in  Ritto's  Eacydopedia,  represents  Zwingle 
as  heading  that  the  Lord's  &ipper,  bj  presenting  nnder  sen- 
sible amblems  tiie  snfferingB  and  de^  of  Christ,  and  bring- 
ing them  to  vivid  remembrance,  deepens  penitence,  etima- 
latea  faith,  calls  out  love^  and  in  this  way  is  a  means  ef 
sanctification  equally  with  hearing  the  word,  or  any  other 
neans  of  graoe  employed  1^  the  Holy  Spirit 

Zwingle  asserted  as  strongly  as  Calvin  the  sptrduot 
pretence  o£  Christ  in  the  sacrament,  denying  with  him  the 
oamal  and  corporeal  presence,  either  in  the  form  of  tzMi- 
snbstantiation  or  eoQsnbstantiation.  "  Christ,"  he  eaya,  "  is 
spiritually  present  in  tiie  conscioasness  of  the  believer  (fldei 
eontempladone).  In  the  recollection  of  his  sufferings  and 
death,  and  by  faith  in  theee,  his  body  is  ^iritnally  eaten. 
We  trust  in  the  dying  flesh  and  blood  of  Ohriet,  and  this 
faith  is  called  the  eating  <^  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ." 
Expositio  Fidei  {De  Eucharistia).  Compare  Expositio 
Fidei,  IV.  6S,  M ;  £d.  Niemeyer.  The  corporeal  presence 
of  Christ  he  denied,  appealing  to  the  authority  of  Angna- 
tiae,  as  follows  ;  "  Angnsdnns  dixit  Christi  corpus  in  aliqno 
ooeli  loco  esse  oportere,  pro|Aer  viai  corporis  modnm.  Non 
est  igitnr  Christi  corpus  magis  in  pluribus  locis  qnam  noetr* 
eorpora."     Expositio  Fidei,  IV.  61.     Ed.  Niemeyer. 

Zwingle  regarded  the  sacrament  of  the  Supper  as  a  meana 
ef  grace  and  sanctification,  because  of  its  did(utie  character ; 
becanae,  by  **  evidently  setting  forth  beluie  the  eyes  Jems 
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Caii!istc]1ittfi6d"(GaL3:l),  itteKxAtft  in  a  vi 
ct^  maimer  the  great  troth  of  Chris's  atonei 
demption,  and  oonfirma  the  aoiil  of  the  belierei 
an  object4eMon*    la  tbis  reapeet,  the  f mxetioa 
ment  is  like  that  4)1  the  word.    GhMpel'  trath  i 
both  alike.    Both  alike  aro  employed  by  the  H 
enlighteniBgy  Btrengtheniog,  and  comforting  1 
the  believer.    Thia  feature  in  Zwingle'a  view  ii 
eited  to  pit>ye  a  radical  difference  between  him 
fiat  CaWin  is  even  more  explioit  and  podtire,  oi 
^  The  o£9ioe  of  the  flaoramenta,"  he  aaya  (Inat,  1 
**  \Mpr9eii6b/  ihe  mama  m  that  cf  the  word  cf  Gc 
to  offer  and  preaBnt  Christ  to  na^  and  in  him  tl 
of  heavenly  ^raoe ;  but  they  confer  no  advanta 
without  being  received  by  faith.    It  is  neeeasa 
ngainat  being  drawn  into  error,  from  reading 
agant  language  nsed  by  the  fathers  with  a  vie 
the  dignity  of  the  sacraments;  lest  we  ahon 
there  is  Boaub  aeoret  power  annexed  and  attacl 
sacraments,  to  that  they  oommanicate  the  gn 
Holy  Spirit,  jnrt  aa  wine  is  given  in  the  cap ;  w 
only  offioe  asai^ed  to  them^  is  to  testify  and  c 
benevolence  towards  ns;  nor  do  they  impart  a 
nnless  they  are  aooonpanied  by  the  Holy  Spir 
0nr  minds  and  hearts,  and  render  ns  capable  of 
this  testimony.    For  the  aaeraments  fulfil  to  i 
part  of  God,  the  same  offioe  as  messengera  of  joy 
gence,  or  earnests  for  the  confirmation  of  covenas 
part  of  men."  •  Qod  *^  nourishes  onr  faith  in  a 
inannOT  by  the  sacramenti,  which  are  inatitntet 
-purpose  of  placing  his  pramieee  before  our  eye 
contemplation,  and  of  serving  as  pledges  of  the 
adv.  12).    ^For  this  reason,  Augustine  calls  a  t 
'^a  visible  word;'   because  it  represents  thejpn 
Gh)d  portrayed  as  in  a  jM^nre,  and  places  before 
401  im$^  qI  tbam''  (lY.  xiv.  6,  6).    '^Oonnected 
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preaching  of  the  gospel,  another  assistance  and  snppoit 
of  onr  faith  is  afforded  ns  in  the  sacraments"  (IV.  ziv. 
1).  ^  There  is  no  tme  administration  of  the  sacrament 
without  the  loord.  For  whatever  advantage  accmes  to  ns 
from  the  sacred  supper  requires  the  ^joord ;  whether  we 
are  to  be  confirmed  in  faith,  exercised  in  confession,  or 
excited  to  duty,  there  is  need  oi  preaching.  Nothing  more 
preposterous,  therefore,  can  be  done  with  respect  to  the 
supper  than  to  convert  it  into  a  mute  action,  as  we  have 
seen  done  under  the  tyranny  of  the  pope''(lY.  xviL  89). 
'^  The  person  who  supposes  that  the  sacraments  confer  any 
more  upon  him  than  that  which  is  offered  by  the  word  of 
God,  and  which  he  receives  by  a  true  faith,  is  greatly  de- 
ceived. Hence  also  it  may  be  concluded  that  confidence  of 
salvation  does  not  depend  on  the  participation  of  the  sacra- 
ment, as  though  that  constituted  our  justification,  which  we 
know  to  be  placed  in  Christ  Jesus  alone,  and  is  to  be  com- 
municated to  us  no  less  by  the  preaciiing  of  the  word  than 
by  the  sealing  of  the  sacraments,  and  that  it  may  be  com* 
pletely  enjoyed  without  this  participation  "  (lY.  xiv.  14). 

This  view  of  the  nature  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Supper 
as  didactic,  is  also  confirmed  by  considering  the  nature  and 
purpose  of  a  gymbdl.  The  purpose  of  a  symbol  is,  to  teach 
a  certain  truth  by  a  visible  sign  or  token.  The  ocean  is  a 
symbol  of  Gk>d's  immensity,  and  the  sun  of  his  glory.  The 
^^  invisible  things,"  or  tmthsj  relating  to  Ood,  are  emblem- 
atized and  impressed  by  ^^  the  things  that  are  made,"  Bom. 
1:20.  The  heavens  are  a  symbol  of  God,  because  thej 
^^  declare  the  glory  of  God,"  Ps.  19 : 1.  The  cross  is  a  sym- 
bol in  all  Christendom  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  It  teaches 
emblematically  the  truth  that  the  Son  of  God  died  for 
man's  sin.  The  ark,  again,  is  a  symbol  of  the  church,  and 
teaches  that  men  are  safe  within  the  kingdom  of  God.  In 
the  case  of  all  these  natural  symbols,  there  is  no  efficacy 
in  the  m/mbcl  as  such,  but  only  in  the  truth  taught  by  it. 
The  ocean,  the  sun,  the  cross,  the  ark,  make  no  spiritual 
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iinpresaion  as  mere  water,  light,  and  wood.  It  is  only  the 
iiumensitj  and  gtorj  of  God,  as  taught  by  the  symbols  of 
the  ocean  and  the  sun,  that  affect  the  mind.  It  is  only  the 
mercy  of  GK>d,  as  suggested  by  the  symbol  of  the  cross  and 
the  ark,  that  produces  the  spiritual  effect. 

The  bread  and  wine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  are  speoiaUy 
and  divinely  (Mppointed  symbols,  differing  in  this  respect 
from  all  natural  symbols.  They  are  also  seals  as  well  as 
symbols ;  differing  in  this  respect,  also,  from  natural  sym- 
bols. But  as  symbols  they  are  didactic,  and  teach  that 
truth  which  is  the  heart  of  the  Christian  religion :  namely, 
that  the  broken  and  bleeding  body  of  Christ  is  the  obla- 
tion for  sin.'  They  are  ^^  holy  signs  and  seals  of  the  cove- 
nant of  grace,  immedicstehf  instituted  by  God,  to  represent 
Christ  and  his  benefits,  and  to  confirm  our  interest  in  him." 
Westminster  Confession,  XXYIU.  1.  But  in  this  instance, 
too,  as  in  that  of  natural  symbols,  it  is  the  truth  taught 
by  the  symbols,  and  not  the  symbols  themselves,  that 
strengthens  the  faith  of  the  participant,  deepens  his  grati- 
tude, enlivens  his  hope,  and  sanctifies  his  heart.  As  mere 
bread  and  wine,  the  symbols  produce  no  spiritual  effect  in 
the  soul  of  the  believer.  When  the  Holy  Spirit  enlightens 
the  mind  of  the  participant  to  perceive  the  gospel-truth 
which  these  emblems  ^^  exhibit,  signify,  and  seal,"  then,  and 
only  then,  do  they  become  means  of  sanctification.  It  is 
not  because  the  glorified  body  of  Christ  is  conjoined  with 
them,  as  the  Lutheran  asserts ;  or  because  they  are  converted 
into  the  glorified  body  of  Christ,  as  the  Bomanist  asserts; 
that  they  are  effectual.  It  is  because  of  the  spiritual 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  soul  of  the  participant,  and  the 
spiritual  perception  of  the  truth  signified  and  sealed  by  the 

1  The  Iiord*B  Snpper  took  the  plftoe  of  the  Jewish  peeaoTer.  **  Christ  oar 
pessorer  is  eMrifled  for  os,**  1  Ck>r.  5 : 7.  The  passoTer  wm  »  diyinely  ap- 
pointed symbol,  zemindiog  of  and  setting  forth  the  deliToranoe  of  the  first-born 
by  the  sprinkliiig  of  blood.  Bat  the  pssohml  lamb  was  also  typioal  of  the  Lamb 
of  God.  So  that  the  visible  emblem  in  the  instanoe  both  of  the  passover  and 
the  supper  taaohw  the  expiation  of  sin  by  OhrisVs  Tioarioossaorifioeb 
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emblems,  as  Calvin  amd  Hooker  017,  ^t  thij  ere  means  cf 
graee.' 

The  sacrament  of  Baptism  is  the  sign  and  seal  of  re- 
generation. It  is  emblematic  and  didactic  of  this  doctrine. 
Baptism  is  not  a  means  of  regeneration,  as  the  Lord's  Svp- 
per  is  of  sanctification.  It  does  not  confer  the  Holy  Spirit 
as  a  regenerating  Spirit,  bot  is  the  antbendc  token  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  has  been,  or  will  be  conferred  ;  that  regenera- 
tion has  been,  or  will  be  effected.  This  is  tanght  in  Bom. 
4 :  11.  Abraham  ^'  received  the  sign  of  circnmeision,  a 
seal  of  the  faith  which  he  had  being  yet  nncircnmeised.'* 
Baptistn  is  Cliristian  circnmeision  ('^the  circnmeision  of 
Christ,"  Col.  2 :  11),  and  takes  the  place  of  the  Jewish  cir- 
cnmeision ;  so  that  what  is  tme  of  the  latter  is  of  the  foiv 
mer.  Panl,  Cornelias,  and  the  ennnch  were  regenerated 
before  they  were  baptized.  As  circnmeision  was  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  salvation,  neither  is  baptism.  This  ie 
shown  by  the  omission  of  it  in  Mark  16 :  16,  when  damna« 
tiou  is  spoken  of. 

Baptism,  being  the  initiatoiy  sacrament,  is  administered 
only  once.  While  symbolical  only  of  r^eneration,  it  yet 
has  a  connection  with  sanctification.  Being  a  divinely  ap- 
pointed sign,  seal,  and  pledge  of  the  new  birth,  it  promotes 
the  believer's  growth  in  holiness  by  enconragement  and 
stimnlns.  It  is  like  the  official  seal  on  a  legal  document. 
The  presence  of  the  seal  inspires  confidence  in  the  genuine* 
ness  of  the  title-deed ;  the  absence  of  the  seal  awakens 
doubts  and  fears.  ^Nevertheless,  it  is  the  title^eed,  not 
the  seal,  that  conveys  the  title. 

Baptism  is  to  be  administered  to  befievers  and  their 
children.*    Acts  2 :  88,  89,  "  The  promise  [of  the  gift  of  the 


>a«e,  opon  ihii  point,  OblTin :  Institatee,  IV.  zrlL  tmS,  81^  S6.  8S. 

'  PioMlyte  bftptum  induded  the  whole  funUy,  melee  and  feniilee,  edidte  end 
fnfenie.  It  wea  aaioeiated  aleo  with  the  eirettiiieki<ni  of  the  melee.  8obm  tiaw 
hcfore  the  Advent,  the  whole  netion  of  the  Idttmeeiie  emhrveed  Jndaicm  rettier 
than  be  expelled  from  their  oonntiy.    leeepfane  eeye  tlHt  SdeBe^  qamn.  «( 
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Siriy  Ohoat,  Ter.  88]  is  imto  yoa  md  jota  ehildran." 
Rom.  11 :  16,  *'  If  the  root  be  holy,  so  are  the  bnnchee.*' 
, .  1  Cor.  7 :  14,   "  The  SDbelieTing  hiubuid  a  auiotifiad  1^ 

tlie  wife,  and  the  nnbelieviag  wife  ib  ianctified  hj  the  ho*- 
bftod :  else  were  your  children  wnelean :  bat  now  are  th<7 
holy."  ]Nbtt.  38 :  1&,  "  Q«  teach  [disciple]  all  nations,  tSp- 
tizing  them."  If  the  oommand  had  been,  "  Go  teach  all 
'^""^  nations,  circumcisiiig  them,"  bo   one  wonld  have  denied 

ofetno;*  ^^j^t  infants  were  incladed  in  the  command.    Infants  are 

TO*i»  ^^'  called  disciples,  in  AoU  16  ;  10.    «  Why  tempt  ye  God  to 

,  H^  (f  V^  pat  a  ydte  [namely,  circnmeisioo]  upon  the  nech  of  the 

Viot^"^  disciples  S"      Accordingly,    die    Westminster    ConfestioB 

^  ("the  0"^  (XXVIIL  iv.)  affirms  that  "  the  infanU  of  one  or  both  be- 

^^^^    .  liering  parents  are  to  be  baptised." ' 

Mof  ^)^  The  baptism  of  the  infant  of  a  belierer  sapposes  the  aefe> 

the  nni^*''^  ^  ^  proqtective  operation  oif  the  r^iencrating  Spirit,  is 

nnune*"'*'''  order  to  the  efficacy  of  the  rite.    Infant  baptism  does  noi 

'thffaV*'  confer  the  r^enerating  Spirit,  bnt  is  a  sign  that  he  either 

"',  ^  J.  Uilt,*^^  bBB  been,  or  will  be  conferred,  in  aoeordance  with  the  di- 

''^'^  Tine  promise  in  the  oorenant  of  grace.    The  actnal  oonfer- 

^^il<^  ring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  may  be  prior  to  baptism,  or  in  the 

^"^^Jitl****''  *^  itself,  or  Bnbeeqnent  to  it.     Hence  baptism  is  the  siga 

^^        Vtfi^  "^  ^^  "^  r^eneration,  either  in  the  past,  in  the  present,  or 

aicl**^  ^if  in  the  fntare.    The  Westminster  Owifeasitm  (XXXTIIL 

ritiV^^     .^'  ^)  teaches  that  "the  efficacy  of  baptism  is  not  tied  to  that 
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ftnts."  Larger  Catediism,  177.  Uoder  the  old  dispeiin- 
tion,  the  ciroomcisioD  of  the  flesh  was  b  sign  and  seal  of  the 
circnmciBion  of  the  heart  Dent.  10 :  16 ;  80 : 6.  "  God," 
sajB  Calvin  (IV.  xvi.  5),  "did  not  favor  infants  with  cir- 
enmcision  withont  making  them  partakers  of  alt  those 
things  which  were  tlien  signified  hy  circamcision."  Simi- 
larly, nnder  the  new  dispensation,  the  baptism  of  the  bod; 
of  die  infant  is  the  sign  and  seal  of  the  baptism  of  the  sodI 
b;  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  infant  of  the  believer  receives  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a 
r^enerating  Spirit,  by  virtue  of  the  covenant  between  God 
and  his  people.  Gen.  17 : 7,  "I  will  establish  my  covenant 
between  me  and  thee,  and  thy  seed  after  thee  in  their 
generations,  for  an  everlasting  covenant,  to  be  a  God  onto 
thee,  and  to  thy  seed  after  tliee."  Acts  2 : 3d,  "  The  prom- 
ise [of  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  ver.  38]  is  nnto  yon  and 
yonr  children."  The  infant  of  the  believer,  conseqnently, 
obtains  tlie  r^enerating  grace  by  virtue  of  his  birth  and 
descent  from  a  believer  in  covenant  with  God,  and  not  by 
virtae  of  his  baptism.  God  has  promised  the  blessing  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  those  who  are  bom  of  his  people.  The 
infant  of  a  believer,  by  this  promise,  is  bom  into  the  chnreh, 
as  the  infant  of  a  citizen  is  born  into  the  state.  "  Children 
bom  within  the  pale  of  the  Tisible  charch,  and  dedicated  to 
God  in  baptism,  are  nnder  the  inspection  and  government 
of  the  chnreh."  Directory  for  Worslnp,  IX.  They  are 
chnreh  members  by  reason  of  their  birth  from  believing 
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11k»£>  ception.      Baptism  ie  the  probable   sign  of  regeneration, 

i^ioia  'when  the  infant  iires  to  yeare  of  discretion.     It  is  posBible 

\^-^^\:\.  -  tliat  the  baptized  child  of  believing  parents  may  prove,  in 

^ts^^sSnstt  the  day  of  judgment,  not  to  have  been  regenerated,  but  not 

iiuken  «t  probable.     The  history  of  the  chnrcli  and  daily  observation 

show  it  to  be  the  general  fact  that  infant  church  members 

become  adult  church  members.    Tet  exceptions  are  possi- 

^^^^^■s  ble.     A  baptized  infant,  on  reaching  years  of  discretion, 

may  to  human  view  appear  not  to  have  been  regenerated, 

uHAiSP  aa  a  baptized  convert  may.     The  fact  of  unregeneracy, 

^            tao*  however,  must  be  proved,  before  it  can  be  acted  upon.     A 

n-\tifi  citizen  of  the  state  mast  be  presnmed  to  be  such,  until  the 

t™**v*^.;  contrary   appears  by  his  renunciation  of  citizenship,   and 

V^  Wft'*^     ■ ,  self-expatriation.     Until  he  takes  this  course,  he  must  be 

g  (STeUBti "  regarded  as  a  citizen.     So  a  baptized  child,  in  adult  years, 

^Ti  ^''*     j  may  renonnce  his  baptism  and  church  membership,  become 

iairit,"''   ''^  an  infidel,  and  join  the  synagogue  of  8atan  ;  but  until  he 

it  ot  tl*  w**' . ...  does  this,  he  most  be  regarded  as  a  member  of  the  church 

^yitW"*  of  Christ.     Such  instances  are  exceedingly  rai-e,  both  in 

'i»v»w""^     lit  church  and  state.     The  possible  exceptions  to  the  general 

^  1  vgrtiflU*      ■  fact  that  baptism  is  the  sign  of  regeneration  are  not  more 

k  u«  bo"  "^  ^  '  <  nnmerons  in  the  case  of  baptized  infante,  than  of  baptized 

■ftii^'*'!-  WBTcrts.     Says  Hodge  (Theology,  III.  fiSO),  "It  is  not 

iliiiptw  ^^jgn  ^^^^  baptized  child  who  is  saved;  nor  are  all  those  who 

,^\6W««       i^yilr'  jjg  baptized  in  infancy  made  partakers  of  salvation.     Bnt 

)ili>-^,^Hjlsair.  baptism  signs,  seals,  and  actually  conveys  its  benefits  to 
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fialvation,  if  they  do  not  renounce  their  baptismal  core- 
nant." 

The  reason  why  there  is  not  an  infaUtble  connection  be- 
tween infant  baptism  and  regeneration,  when  the  infant 
lives  to  years  of  discretion,  so  that  all  baptized  children  of 
trne  believers  are  regenerated  without  a  single  exception,  is 
the  fact  that  the  covenant  is  not  observed  on  the  human 
side  with  absolute  perfection.  Should  the  believer  keep 
the  promise  on  his  part  with  entire  completeness,  God 
would  be  bound  to  fulfil  tlie  promise  on  his  part.  But  the 
believer's  fulfilment  of  the  terms  of  the  covenant,  in  respect 
to  faith  in  God's  promise,  to  prayer,  to  the  nurture  and 
education  of  the  child,  though  filial  and  spiritual,  is  yet  im- 
perfect. God  is,  therefore,  not  absolutely  indebted  to  the 
believer,  by  reason  of  the  believer's  action,  in  respect  to  the 
regeneration  of  the  child.  Consequently,  he  may  exercise  a 
sovereignty,  if  he  so  please,  in  tlie  bestowment  of  regen- 
erating grace,  even  in  the  case  of  a  believer's  child.  We 
have  seen  (p.  126)  that  the  regeneration  of  an  unbaptized 
adult,  depending  as  it  does  upon  election,  cannot  be  made 
infallibly  certain  by  the  use  of  common  grace,  though  it 
may  be  made  highly  probable  by  it.  In  like  manner,  the 
regeneration  of  a  baptized  child,  depending  also  upon  elec- 
tion, may  be  made  highly  probable  by  the  imperfect  faith 
and  fidelity  of  the  parents,  yet  not  infallibly  and  necessarily 
certain. 

The  mode  of  baptism  which  is  by  far  the  most  common 
in  the  history  of  the  Christian  church  is  sprinkling  or  pour- 
ing. From  the  time  of  Christ  to  the  present,  a  vastly 
greater  number  have  been  sprinkled  than  have  been  im- 
mersed. At  the  present  day,  sprinkling  is  the  rule  through- 
out Christendom,  and  immersion  the  exception.  The  for- 
mer mode  is  catholic ;  the  latter  is  denominational. 

Sprinkling  was  the  common  mode  of  baptism  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  this  fact  furnishes  the  strongest  presump- 
tion that  it  was  the  mode  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.    Ae 
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the  Apostolic  polity  confessedly  grew  out  of  the  Jewish 
syoagogne,  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  Apostolic  cere- 
monial and  ritual  grew  oat  of  the  Jewish.  Polity  and 
ritual  are  indissolnbly  associated.  Baptizing  under  the  Old 
economy  was  an  important  rite,  and  would  certainly  influ- 
ence the  mode  under  the  New.  The  Old  Testament  bap- 
tism,  therefore,  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  in  settling  the 
dispute  respecting  the  mode  of  baptism  and  its  subjects. 
The  following  particulars  are  to  be  noted : 

1.  Sacramental  baptism  by  the  Levitical  priest  was 
always  administered  by  sprinkling,  never  by  immersion, 
(a)  The  whole  congregation  at  Sinai  were  baptized  by 
sprinkling.  Ex.  24 :  6-8.  Heb.  9  :  19,  20.  (J)  The  Le- 
vites  when  consecrated  to  office  were  baptized  by  sprin- 
kling. Numbers  8:7,"  Thus  shalt  thou  do  unto  them  to 
cleanse  them:  sprinkle  water  of  purifying  upon  them.'' 
{e)  Lepers  and  defiled  persons  when  restored  to  the  congre- 
gation were  baptized  by  sprinkling.  Lev.  14 : 4-7 ;  49-53. 
Numb.  19 :  18, 19 ;  81 :  19,  22, 23.  Luke  6  :  14.  {d)  Gen- 
tiles  when  admitted  to  the  Jewish  church  were  baptized  by 
sprinkling.  Num.  31 :  12, 19.  These  baptisms  could  be 
performed  only  by  a  priest,  or  by  some  "  clean  person  "  ap- 
pointed to  act  for  him.  Num.  19 :  18, 19,  "A  clean  person 
shall  sprinkle  water  upon  the  unclean."  The  baptism  in 
these  instances  was  sacramental :  i.e.,  had  reference  to  guilt, 
and  expiatory  cleansing.  Hence  the  blood  of  a  sacrificial 
victim  was  sprinkled  upon  the  congregation  at  Sinai,  and 
upon  the  Levites,  and  restored  lepers.  No  individual  could 
baptize  himself,  with  this  sacramental  and  expiatory  bap- 
tism. It  was  a  priestly  act,  and  required  the  priest  or  his 
appointed  agent. 

2.  Baptism  by  Jehovah,  in  both  the  Old  economy  and 
the  New,  is  by  sprinkling  or  pouring.  The  Jehovah  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  the  Christ  of  the  New,  and  is  the  Great 
High  Priest.  He  baptizes  with  the  Holy  Spirit  Matt.  3 : 
11,  '^  He  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with 
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fire."  This  baptism  is  never  bj  immersion.  Isa.  53  :  15, 
'^  He  shall  sprinkle  many  nations."  Ezek.  36 :  25,  '*  Then 
will  I  sprinkle  clean  water  npon  yon,  and  ye  shall  be  clean. 
A  new  heart  wiU  I  give  yocu"  Heb.  10 :  22,  ^^  Let  os  draw 
near  to  God,  having  onr  hearts  sprinkled  (ippiama-fuhai) 
from  an  evil  conscience."  Heb.  12:24,  ''The  blood  of 
sprinkling  {pavrtafiov)  that  speaketh  better  things  than  the 
blood  of  Abel."  1  Pet.  1:2,"  Elect  nnto  sprinkling  of  the 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ."  Isa.  82 :  15,  "  Until  the  Spirit  be 
poured  upon  ns  from  on  high."  Joel  2  :  28.  Pro  v.  1 :  23 
"  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit  unto  you." 

3.  Ceremonial  baptisms,  or  washings,  were  administered 
by  sprinkling  or  pouring ;  not  by  immersion.    These  bap- 
tisms had  reference  not  to  the  guilt  of  sin,  but  its  poUntion. 
Sometimes  they  were  administered  by  the  person  himself, 
and  sometimes  by  the  priest.    When  a  man  ceremonially 
washed  his  hands,  this  was  called  a  "  baptism."    Luke  11 : 
38,  ''  When  the  Pharisee  saw  it,  he  marvelled  that  he  had 
not  first  washed  {i/SamriaSff)  before  dinner."    Mark  7 :  4> 
'^When  they  come  from  the  market,  except  they  wa^ 
[baptize,  fiairrUrmvrtu^  A  D  F.  Eeo.  Tiseh. ;  are  sprinkled, 
^apTia-(ovT(u,  1^  B  C.  Lachm.  Hort],  they  eat  not ;  and  many 
other  things  there  be  which  they  have  received  to  hold,  bs 
the  washings  (iSavrrur/io^)  of  cups,  pots,  and  brazen  vessels, 
and  of  tables."    The  ceremonial  "baptism"  of  the  hands 
was  performed  by  having  a  servant  pour  water  upon  them ; 
and  the  ceremonial  "  baptism "  of  cups,  pots,  vessels,  and 
tables,  was  by  sprinkling  or  pouring ;  as  in  Num.  19 :  IS, 
"  A  clean  person  shall  sprinkle  water  npon  the  tent,  and 
upon  all  the  vessels,  of  the  unclean  person." ' 


1  Whether  the  "  bttptiam  **  of  NMOum  (2  Kings  5 :  10, 14)  wm  Baeraiiientd  or 
(KvemoniflX,  is  donbtful.  If  it  was  sacramental,  like  that  of  the  restored  leper 
under  the  Leritioal  economy,  it  was  performed  by  a  priest  or  his  depntj,  mi^ 
was  administered  by  sprinUiiig.  This  is  the  view  of  Baird :  Bible  Histoiy  of 
Baptism,  p.  157.  He  explains  the  command,  "Go  wash  "  (S  K  6 :  10).  by  Acts 
33: 16:  Ananias  said  to  Saal,  "  Rise,  baptize  tiiyself  (/ScCvtmru),  and  washsw»r 
thy  sinsw"    Here  the  baptiun  is  deseribedaa  selfHMhniDistered,  as  it  is  in5«*- 
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Now,  fiince  sprinkling  or  pouring  was  the  invariable 
mode  of  baptism  nnder  the  Old  economy,  it  is  probable  in 
the  very  Iiigbest  degree  that  John  the  Baptist  employed 
this  mode.  Baptism  was  a  priestly  act,  as  is  implied  in  the 
inquiry,  "  Why  baptizest  thou,  if  thou  be  not  the  Christ, 
nor  £lijah,  nor  that  propbetl "  John  1 :  25.  John  was  a 
priest  of  the  family  of  Aaron  (Luke  1 : 5),  and  naturally 
administered  the  rite  by  sprinkling,  or  poQring,^as  the 
Jewish  priest  had  administered  it  from  time  immemo- 
rial. There  is  not  a  scintilla  of  proof  that  he  introduced 
immersion.  And  this  same  mode  would  naturally  be 
adopted  by  the  Apostles,  when  our  Lord  substituted  bap* 
tism  for  circumcision,  and  transferred  the  rite  from  the  Old 
dispensation  to  the  New ;  from  the  Jewish  to  the  Christian 
church.  Peter  associates  ^preaching  peace  by  Jesus 
Christ,''  with  "  the  baptism  which  John  preached-''  Acts 
10 :  36,  ST.' 

The  principal  supports  of  the  mode  by  immersion  are : 
(a)  The  custom  in  the  Patristic  church  of  immersing  in  the 
laver  of  the  baptistery ;  and  {b)  The  dassical  meaning  of 
fiamT<»  and  fiairri^. 

Concerning  the  first  argument,  it  is  to  be  noticed,  first, 
that  the  baptistery  dates  from  a  period  when  Christianity 
had  become  powerful,  and  able  to  erect  churches  with  all 
the  appointments  of  an  imposing  ritual.  The  Apostolic 
church  could  not  do  this.  The  baptistery  and  layer  are  as 
late  as  the  foui*tfh  century.  Furthermore,  tlie  first  baptis- 
mal fonts  were  too  small  for  immersing.  The  fresco  in  the 
catacombs  of  St.  Calixtus  (200  a.d.  according  to  Bossi)  rep- 
resents the  rite  administered  by  pouring  from  the  vessel 
upon  the  person  standing  upright.    The  ^^  Teaching  of  the 


miyi's  OMe,  though  reftlly  adminktored  by  anoaier.  If,  on  tba  other  hand,  Nmt 
nuai*B  "  baptism  "  was  oeremonial,  like  the  oerenumial  washing  of  the  blind  man 
in  the  pool  of  Siloam  (John  9 : 7),  it  was  by  ponring. 

>  On  the  Old  Testament  baptism,  see  the  yalnable  treatise  of  Baird :  BiUe 
History  of  Baptism.    Mosheim :  Commentaries,  L  89, 90. 
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Apostles "  (a.d.  160)  says  that  baptism  may  be  performed 
by  pouring.  Secondly,  a  more  profuse  application  of  water 
than  that  of  sprinkling  or  poaring  belongs  to  a  period  in 
the  history  of  the  church  when  baptism  was  held  to  be  re- 
generation itself.  If  water  be  efficacious  when  applied  by 
the  officiating  minister,  then  immersion  would  be  deemed 
more  efficacious  than  sprinkling.  Immersion  grew  with 
the  growth  of  the  sacramentarian  theory  of  baptism,  and 
the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration. 

Bespecting  the  classical  meaning  of  fiinrrw  and  fiairri^ 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  these  words  had  no  technical  or 
ritual  signification  in  classical  Greek.  They  were  never 
used  to  denote  a  pagan  rite.  There  were  purifying  rites  in 
the  Greek  and  Roman  worship,  but  they  were  not  called 
^^  baptisms."  The  Greeks  denominated  their  purifying  rite 
Ko^offri^^  and  the  Bomans  theirs,  lustratio.  Sprinkling  was 
the  mode  in  both.  The  nouns  fiwirria-fio^,  fianrTia-iAOj  and 
fiaTrrlcTq^  are  not  in  the  classical  vocabulary.  They  were 
coined  by  Jews  and  Christians  from  fianrrl^,  in  order  to 
denote  the  rite  of  purification  in  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
churches.  Consequently,  it  is  the  secondary  technical  use 
in  the  Jewish  and  Christian  scriptures,  not  the  primary  un- 
technical  meaning  in  the  Greek  classics,  which  must  be  con- 
sidered in  determining  the  mode  of  baptism.^ 

The  classical  meaning  of  fidirrw  and  fianrrUfyn  is,  to  dip 
into  water,  to  sink  under  water,  to  dye  or  tinge  in  a  fluid. 
The  classical  meaning  would  favor  baptism  by  immersion; 
as  the  classical  meaning  of  sacramentum  would  prove  that 
the  Christian  sacrament  is  an  oath.  But  in  Hebraistic 
and  New  Testament  Greek,  fidwno  and  fianrrify^  are  em- 
ployed in  a  secondary  ceremonial  signification,  to  denote  a 

'  In  the  later  time  of  the  Roman  Empire,  when  pnblio  bathe  were  eroeted,  the 
bathing-tub,  or  labram^  was  called  *^  baptiiterinm.'*  The  term  was  probably 
borrowed  from  the  Chrietian  neage.  Bat  tiie  labrnm  waa  not  large  enough  to 
immerse  the  whole  body.  Water  was  taken  from  it,  and  ponred  upon  the  hesd 
of  the  person  standing  in  it,  or  beside  it.  Anthon*a  Dictionary  of  AntiqiiitieSi 
Artide  Baths,  p.  148. 
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Jewish  and  Christian  rite.  Consequently,  tlieir  meaning  in 
the  Septuagint  and  New  Testament  must  be  determined  by 
their  ritual  and  historical  use,  not  by  their  classical.  The 
word  ^^  pagans  "  (pagani),  etymologically  and  classically,  de- 
noted persons  living  in  the  villages  (pagi)  outside  of  the 
large  towns  and  cities.  Classically,  '^  pagans  "  were  ^^  villa- 
gers." As  Christianity  spread  first  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  cities,  the  villagers  were  the  unevangelized ;  and 
thus  *'  pagan  ^'  came  to  mean  ^^  heathen,"  instead  of  '^  vil- 
lager." Similarly,  fianrrw  and  fiam'ir^&j  which  in  heathen- 
ism denoted  any  tmceremanioUj  non-^tual  immersion  into 
water,  when  adopted  by  Judaism  and  Christianity,  came  to 
v^ave  the  secondary  signification  of  a  ceremonial  sprinkling 
or  affusion  of  water.  And  he  who  argues  that  baptism 
means  immersion  in  the  Scriptures,  because  in  the  classics 
the  primary  meaning  of  fidirT<»  and  fiairrl^  is  to  immerse, 
commits  the  same  error  with  him  who  should  argue  that  a 
pagan  is  a  villager,  because  this  was  the  original  significa- 
tion of  paganus ;  or  that  the  Christian  sacramentum  is  an 
oath,  and  not  a  symbol,  because  tliis  is  its  meaning  in  Livy 
and  Tacitus. 

The  word  ffairrC^  is  employed  in  the  Septuagint,  to  sig- 
nify a  ritual  purification  performed  by  applying  water  to  a 
person  or  thing  so  as  to  wet  it  more  or  less,  but  not  all  over 
and  entirely.'  The  passages  that  have  been  quoted  (pp.  579, 
580)  prove  indisputably,  that  the  mode  in  which  the  baptis- 
mal water  of  ritual  purification  was  applied  under  the 
Levitical  law  was  sprinkling  or  pouring.  There  was' no  im- 
mersion of  the  body  in  the  sacramental  baptism  for  guilt, 

>  An  example  of  the  applioatioiii  of  the  term  *' baptise"  to  a  wetting  of  the 
penon  that  ia  not  immersion,  is  found  in  Dan.  4:  88.  NebnchadneiBar'a  "  body 
was  wet  {ifid^)  with  the  dew  of  heaven. "  Another  is  fonnd  in  Judith  12 : 7. 
Jndith  *^  washed  herself  {ifiawri(tTo)  in  a  fonntain  of  water  by  the  camp.'* 
That  this  was  not  an  immersion  is  highly  oertain,  beoaase  the  fountain  would 
be  used  for  drinking,  and  culinary  purposes.  And  tiiough  the  washing  was  **  in 
the  night,'*  yet  in  a  oamp  there  would  be  nearly  as  little  privacy  by  night  as  by 
day. 
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or  in  the  ceremonial  baptism  for  pollation.  And  the  spirit- 
nal  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  pouring,  not  immersiog. 
There  is  no  good  reason  for  supposing  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment use  of  fiamrHiw  is  difFerentfrom  that  of  the  Septuagint. 
Historiealljy  there  is  the  highest  probability  that  John 
the  Baptist,  and  Christ's  apostles,  employed  the  old  mode, 
and  did  not  invent  a  new  one  like  immersion,  so  di£Ferent 
from  the  mode  in  both  Jewish  and  Gentile  lustrations. 
Furthermore,  the  circumstances  and  customs  of  the  Jews 
necessitated  sprinkling  or  affusion.  It  is  morally  certain, 
that  such  baptisms  as  those  of  Pentecost  (Acts  2 :  41), 
of  the  eunuch  (Acts  8 :  86),  of  Cornelius  and  his  family 
(Acts  10 :47),  and  of  the  jailer  (Acts  16  :  33),  were  not  ad- 
ministered by  immersion.  In  the  narrative  of  the  baptism 
of  tlie  eunuch,  it  is  said  that  ^^  the  way  that  goeth  down 
from  Jerusalem  to  Gaza  is  deseit,"  Acts  8 :  26.  The 
whole  region  is  sandy  and  dry,  with  only  here  and  there 
a  small  spring  of  water.  In  the  account  of  the  baptism  of 
Cornelius  and  '^  all  his  house  "  (Acts  10 : 2),  the  phrase- 
ology implies  that  the  baptismal  water  was  brought  into 
the  room.  '^  Can  any  man  forbid  the  water  {to  £&»/>),  that 
these  should  not  be  baptized  ? "  Acts  10 :  47.  This  phrase- 
ology would  be  unnatural,  if  the  water  in  question  were  in 
a  river,  pond,  or  reservoir ;  but  natural,  if  it  were  in  a  ves- 
sel. No  one  would  ^^  forbid  "  the  Hudson  or  Connecticut 
river.  It  is  improbable,  that  within  the  precincts  of  the 
jail  there  was  either  a  stream  or  reservoir  of  water  sufficient 
for  immersing,  in  the  dead  of  night,  "  the  jailer  and  all 
his."  The  immersion  of  three  thousand  in  Jerusalem  on 
one  day,  at  Pentecost  (Acts  2 :  41),  would  have  required  the 
use  of  the  public  reservoirs  of  the  city,  which  the  Jewish 
authorities  would  have  been  as  little  likely  to  have  al- 
lowed, as  the  common  council  of  New  York  city  would  in 
a  similar  case.' 

>  The  prepositioxi  e2r,  rendered  in  tbe  ftuthorued  Tendon,  "  into  **  (Aota  8 :  88), 
and  ''in"  (Markl  :9),  might  be  rendered  "unto/*  or  *'at"  (comp.  Acts  8: 
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Z.  DOCilK 

plojelliB** 
a.  Iiiiiwi**' 


Chri8t  oertamly  had  reference  to  the  Old  Testament  bap- 
tism, and  to  John's  baptiem,  when  he  said  to  Nieodemns, 
*■*■  £xcept  a  man  he  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  can- 
not enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God,"  John  3 : 5.    Christian 
baptism  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity  had  not  yet  been  ineti- 
tiited.    Nicodemos  was  a  Pharisee,  and  oar  Lord  wished  to 
rid  liira  of  all  self-righteousness,  by  teaching  liim  that  he 
inDBt  confess  sin  with  "  pablicans  and  sinners,"  and  submit 
to  the  old  and  common  Jewish  rite  that  was  emblematic  of 
foi^ivenesa  and  cleansing.     Though  he  was  "  a  ruler  of  tl>e 
Jews,"  and  "  a  master  of  Israel,"  he  must  take  the  same 
attitude  with  the  multitude  who  "  were  baptized  in  Joixlan, 
confessing  their  sins,"  Matt.  3:6.     "  All  the  people  that 
heard  John,  and  the  publicans,  justified  God,  being  bap- 
tized with  the  baptism  of  John.    Bat  the  Pharisees  and 
lawyers  rejected  the  counsel  of  GtoA  against  themselves,  be- 
ing not  baptized  of   him,"   Luke  7 :  29,  30.     This  is  our 
Lord's  sccouut  of  John's  baptism,  and  of  the  state  of  mind 
in  those  who  submitted  to  it,  and  those  who  rejected  it 
John's  baptism  was  like  that  of  Peter  on  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost, "  a  baptism  of  repentance  for  the  remission  of  sins," 
Lnke  3:3;  Acta  2 :  38 ;  19  : 4.    And  the  remission  in  both 
cues  alike  was  through  Christ,  "  the  Lamb  of  God  who 
toketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world,"  John  1 :  29.    John  di- 
rected ids  disciples  to  Christ,  exactly  as  the  apostles  did 
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only  the  baptdsin  of  John  "  (Acts  18 :  25),  and  was  not  re- 
baptized.' 

Immersion  has  been  supported  by  the  equivocal  render- 
ing of  the  verb  awBdwrmj  in  Rom.  6:4;  Col.  2 :  13.  In 
Bom.  6 : 4,  the  rendering  is,  "  buried  by  baptism  ; "  in  Col. 
2 :  12,  "  buried  in  baptism.^'  The  English  wqrd  "  bury  "  is 
applicable  either  to  burial  in  earth  or  in  water ;  bnt  the 
Greek  word  owBdirrcD  is  applicable  only  to  burial  in  earth. 
No  one  would  render  it  by  "  immerse."  The  English  word 
<<bury''  can  suggest  immersion,  but  the  Greek  cannot 
Consequently,  when  a  person  unacquainted  with  the  orig- 
inal reads  in  the  English  version  of  a  ^^  burial  in  baptism," 
or  ^^  by  baptism,"  a  burial  in  water  is  the  only  idea  that 
enters  his  mind ;  an  idea  which  the  Greek  positively  ea^ 
chides.  For  when  a  dead  body  is  "  buried  "  in  a  tomb  as 
our  Lord  was,  it  comes  into  no  contact  with  water,  and  is 
carefully  protected  from  it.  Had  trw^anrr^d  been  translated 
literally,  by  "entombed,"  instead  of  "buried,"  this  text 
never  would  have  been  quoted,  as  it  so  frequently  has  been, 
to  prove  that  Christian  baptism  is  immersion.  Christ's 
entombment,  or  burial  in  Joseph's  sepulchre,  has  not  the 
slightest  connection  with  his  baptism  at  the  Jordan,  and 
throws  no  light  upon  the  mode  in  which  he  was  baptized ; 
and,  consequently,  it  throws  no  light  upon  the  mode  in 
which  his  disciples  were.  Matthew  Henry  (On  Bom.  6:4) 
remarks  as  follows :  "  Why  this  *  burying  in  baptism '  should 
so  much  as  allude  to  any  custom  of  dipping  under  water  in 
baptism,  any  more  than  our  ^baptismal  crucifixion'  and 


>  There  is  An  apparent  exception  to  this,  in  Aoto  19 :  5.  Bengers  expIanatioB 
is,  that  these  persons,  "  had  not  known  that  they  were  bound  by  the  baptism 
of  rqientance  to/ai^A  in  Jettui  OhritL*^  John's  baptism  had  not  been  adminis- 
tered to  them  with  an  intelligent  understanding,  on  their  part,  of  the  meaning 
of  the  rite.  Had  it  been,  they  would  not  have  been  *'  baptized  in  the  name  of 
tlie  Lord  Jesus.**  Says  Bengel  (On  Acts  19: 5),  **  the  baptism  wliich  is  men- 
tioned in  Matt.  8  : 6,  and  Matt.  S38  :  19,  was  one ;  otherwise,  there  would  not 
have  been  ^  the  beginniog  of  the  gospel'  in  John  the  Baptist  (Mark  1 :  l-^)i 
and  the  Lozd^s  supper  in  Matt.  26  would  be  older  than  baptism  in  Matt  28w" 
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death  should  have  any  such  reference,  I  confess  I  cannot 
see.  It  is  plain,  that  it  is  not  the  aign^  bat  the  tlmig  dffni' 
jied  in  baptism,  that  the  apostle  here  calls  ^  being  buried 
with  Christ ; '  and  the  expression  of  ^  burying '  alludes  to 
Christ's  burial  [in  a  tomb].  As  Christ  was  buried  [in  a 
tomb]  that  he  might  rise  again  to  a  new  and  more  heavenly 
life,  so  we  are,  in  baptism,  buried  [in  a  tomb],  that  is,  cut 
off  from  the  life  of  sin  that  we  may  rise  again  to  a  new  life 
of  faith  and  love." 
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THE   QTTERHEDIATE   OB  DISEMBODIED  STATE. 

Angnstine  :  EDuntio  in  Pb.  vi  Cap.  6 ;  Sermo  clxxTiii.  Cap.  3 ; 
City  of  God,  XXL  xxv.  Aijninaa:  Snmma,  HI,  (Sapplement), 
Ixix.-lixu.  Calvin :  Institiites,  m.  r.  UrainaB :  Ohriatian  Relig- 
ion, Qn.  57  [i  2).  Usher  :  Answer  to  a  Jesuit's  Challenge.  Wit- 
sina :  Apostles'  Creed,  Dissertation  XTIIL  Ondworth  :  Intelleot- 
nal  STstem,  m.  820-381.  Toirettin  :  Institntio,  XIII.  zr.  Pear- 
eon  :  Creed,  Article  Y.  Howe  :  The  Bedeemei'a  Dominion  over  the 
Invisible  World.  Jeremy  Taylor :  liberty  of  Prophesying,  Section 
Vin.  Newton  :  Intermediate  State.  Watte  :  Sonle  between  Deatii 
and  Beenrrection.  Bnmet :  Thirty-nine  Articles,  Art.  ITT  Hey- 
lin :  History  ot  Freebyterianism  (On  Hades).  Perowne :  On  Im- 
mortality. Bioe :  On  Immortality.  Isaac  Taylor :  Physical  Theory 
Ot  Another  Life.  Edwards :  Sennon  on  2  Oor.  5 : 8.  Whateley  : 
The  Fatnre  SUte.  Delitzsch :  Biblical  Psychology,  TL  Eitto : 
Encyclopedia,  (Article  Hell).  Herder :  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Foetiy. 
Stnart :  Exegetical  Essays  (Article  Bheol).  Alford :  State  of  the 
Blessed  Dead.  EOnig:  Christi  HOllenf ahrL  Hnidekoper:  Ohrist's 
Uisdon  to  the  Underworld.  Schweitzer  :  Hinabgefahren  snr  HOUe 
ate  Mythns.  Plnmptree:  Intermediate  Stat«.  Bortlett:  Life  utd 
Death  Eternal.  Lange  :  On  1  Pet.  3  :  18-22 ;  Bev.  six.  zx.  West : 
On  1  Pet.  8: 18^22;  4:6.  (Presbyterian  Qaarterly,  AprU,  1875; 
Presbyterian  Rev.,  Maich,  1878.)  Hodge  :  Theology,  IIL  724-770. 
Dabney  :  Theology,  462,  820-829.     Smith :  Theology,  601-607. 

Ebchatologt  {liTydTmv  \6y09)  is  that  diviaion  in  Dogmat- 
ics which  treatB  of  the  Intermediate  or  Diaeinbodied  State, 
Christ's  Second  Advent,  tlie  Resnrrection,  the  Final  Judg- 
mont,  Heaven,  and  Hell.     JKevelation  does  not  give  minate 
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details  upon  these  subjects,  jet  the  principal  features  are 
strongly  drawn,  and  salient. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Intermediate  State  has  had  consider- 
able variety  of  construction,  owing  to  the  mixing  of  myth- 
ological elements  with  the  Biblical.  The  representations  of 
Christ  in  the  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarns  have  furnished 
the  basis  of  the  doctrine.  The  most  general  statement  is, 
that  the  penitent,  represented  by  Lazarus,  is  happy,  and 
the  impenitent,  represented  by  Dives,  is  miserable. 

The  doctrine  taught  in  Scripture  that  the  body  is  not 
raised  until  the  day  of  judgment,  implies  that  the  condition 
of  all  men  between  death  and  resurrection  is  a  disembodied 
one.  This  doctrine  has  been  greatly  misconceived,  and  the 
misconception  has  introduced  grave  errors  into  eschatology. 
Inasmuch  as  the  body,  though  not  necessary  to  personal 
consciousness,  is  yet  necessary  in  order  to  the  entire  com- 
pleteness of  the  person,  it  came  to  be  supposed  in  the  Pa- 
tristic church,  that  the  intermediate  state  is  a  dubious  and 
unfixed  state ;  that  the  resurrection  adds  very  considerably 
both  to  the  holiness  and  happiness  of  the  redeemed,  and  to 
the  sinfulness  and  misery  of  the  lost.  This  made  the  inter- 
mediate, or  disembodied  state,  to  be  imperfectly  holy  and 
happy  for  the  saved,  and  imperfectly  sinful  and  miserable 
for  the  lost.  According  to  Hagenbach  (§  142),  the  majority 
of  the  fathers  between  250  and  730  "  believed  that  men  do 
not  receive  their  full  reward  till  after  the  resurrection." 
Jeremy  Taylor  (Liberty  of  Prophesying,  §  8)  asserts  that 
the  Latin  fathers  held  that  ^^  the  saints,  though  happy, 
do  not  enjoy  the  beatific  vision  before  the  resurrection." 
Even  so  respectable  an  authority  as  Ambrose,  the  spiritual 
father  of  Augustine,  taught  that  the  soul  "  while  separated 
from  the  body  is  held  in  an  ambiguous  condition "  (am- 
biguo  snspenditur).' 

>  It  is  often  dUKonlt  to  My  poutlvelyt  and  without  qoAliification,  what  ib0 
opinion  of  a  chnrch  father  really  was  upon  the  sabjeot  of  Hades,  owing  to  the 
unsettled  state  of  opinion.    One  and  the  same  writer,  like  Tertollian,  or  Aagn»- 
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The  incompleteness  arising  from  the  absence  of  the  body 
was  more  and  more  exaggerated  in  tlie  Patristic  church, 
until  it  finally  resulted  iu  the  doctrine  of  a  purgatory  for 
the  redeemed,  adopted  formally  by  tlie  Papal  church,  ac- 
cording to  which,  the  believer,  between  death  and  the  res- 
uiTection,  goes  through  a  painful  process  in  Hades  which 
cleanses  him  from  remaining  corruption,  and  fits  him  for 
Paradise.  The  corresponding  exaggeration  in  tlie  other 
direction,  in  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  lost  in  the  dis- 
embodied state,  is  found  mostly  in  tlie  Modern  church. 
The  modern  Eestoratfonist  has  converted  the  intermediate 
state  into  one  of  probation,  and  redemption,  for  that  part 
of  the  human  family  who  are  not  saved*  in  this  life. 

The  Protestant  I'eforraers,  following  closely  the  Scripture 
data  already  cited,  which  represent  the  redeemed  at  death 
as  entirely  holy  and  happy  in  Paradise,  and  the  lost  at 
death  as  totally  sinful  and  miserable  in  Hades,  rejected  al- 
together the  patristric  and  mediaeval  exaggeration  of  the 
corporeal  incompleteness  of  the  intermediate  state.  They 
affirmed  perfect  happiness  at  death  for  the  saved,  and  utter 
misery  for  the  lost.  The  first  publication  of  Calvin  was  a 
refutation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  sleep  of  the  soul  between 
death  and  the  resurrection.  The  limbus  and  purgatory 
were  energetically  combated  by  all  classes  of  Protestants. 
"I  know  not,"  says  Calvin  (Institutes,  II.  xvi.  9),  "  how  it 

tinef  for  example,  makes  different  statements  at  different  times.    This  acoonnts 
for  the  oonflicting  representations  of  dogmatic  historians.    One  thing,  however, 
is  certain,  that  the  nearer  we  approach  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  the  less  do  we 
hoar  abont  an  underworld,  and  of  Christie  descent  into  it.    Little  is  said  oon- 
ceming  Hades,  by  the  Apostolical  fathers.    In  the  longer  recension  of  Ignatius 
ad  Smymaeos  (Ch.  iz.),  they  axe  exhorted  to  '*  repent  while  yet  there  is  oppor- 
tunity, for  in  Hades  no  one  can  confess  hie  sins.**    Justin  Martyr  (Trypho,  Ch. 
T.)  simply  says  that  "the  souls  of  the  pious  remain  in  a  better  place,  while 
thooe  of  the  wicked  are  in  a  wane,  waiting  for  the  time  of  judgment"    The  ex- 
tracts from  the  fathers  in  Huidekoper^s  Tolum«  on  Ohzist*s  Mission  to  the 
Underworld,  show  the  uncertainty  that  preraUed.    The  same  is  true  of  those  in 
KGnig*s  Christi  HOllenfahrt,  notwithstanding  the  bias  of  the  author.    For 
proof  of  the  unsettled  state  of  opinion  among  the  fathers  on  many  points  of 
doctrine,  see  Jeremy  Taylor^s  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  VXIL 
Vol.  II.— 38 
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came  to  pass  that  any  Bhould  imagine  a  snbterraneouB 
cavern,  to  which  they  have  given  the  name  of  limbus.  £nt 
this  fable,  although  it  is  maintained  by  great  anthers,  and 
even  in  the  present  age  is  by  many  seriously  defended  as  a 
trnth,  is  after  all  nothing  but  a  fable." 

The  doctrine  of  the  intermediate  or  disembodied  state, 
as  it  was  generally  received  in  the  Beformed  (Oalvinistic) 
chnrches,  is  contained  in  the  following  statements  in  the 
Westminster  standards.  ^^The  sonls  of  believers  are,  at 
their  deaths  made  perfect  in  holiness,  and  do  immediately 
pass  into  glory  [The  Larger  Catechism  (86)  and  Confession 
(1)  say,  ^'  into  the  highest  heavens  "  ]  ;  and  their  bodies, 
being  still  united  to  Christ,  do  rest  in  their  graves  till  the 
resurrection.  At^  the  resurrectianj  believers,  being  raised 
up  in  glory,  shall  be  openly  acknowledged  and  acquitted  in 
the  day  of  judgment,  and  made  perfectly  blessed  in  full- 
enjoying  of  Grod  to  all  eternity."  Shorter  Catechism,  37, 38. 
According  to  this  statement,  there  is  no  essential  difference 
between  Paradise  and  Heaven.  The  Larger  Catechism  (86) 
asserts  that  ^^  the  souls  of  the  wicked  are,  at  deaths  cast 
into  hell,  and  their  bodies  kept  in  their  graves  till  the 
resurrection  and  judgment  of  the  great  day."  The  Lai^r 
Catechism  (89)  and  Confession  (1)  say  that  '^at  the  day  of 
judgment^  the  wicked  shall  be  cast  into  hell,  to  be  punished 
forever."  According  to  this,  there  is  no  essential  differ- 
ence between  Hades  and  Hell. 

The  substance  of  the  Reformed  view,  then,  is,  that  the 
intermediate  state  for  the  saved  is  Heaven  without  the 
body,  and  the  final  state  for  the  saved  is  Heaven  with  the 
body ;  that  the  intermediate  state  for  the  lost  is  Hell  with- 
out the  body,  and  the  final  state  for  the  lost  is  Hell  with 
the  body.  In  the  Beformed,  or  Calvinistic  eschatology, 
there  is  no  intermediate  Hades  between  Heaven  and  Hell, 
which  the  good  and  evil  inhabit  in  common.  When  this 
earthly  existence  in  ended,  the  only  specific  places  and 
states  are  Heaven  and  Hell.    Paradise  is  a  part  of  Heaven ; 
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Hades  is  a  part  of  Hell.  A  pagan  nnderworld  containing 
both  Paradise  and  Hades,  both  the  happy  and  the  misera- 
ble, like  the  pagan  idol,  is  ^^  nothing  in  the  world."  There 
is  no  snch  place. 

This  view  of  Hades  did  not  continue  to  prevail  univer- 
sally in  the  Protestant  churches.  After  the  creeds  of  Prot- 
estantism had  been  constructed,  in  which  the  Biblical  doc- 
trine of  Hades  is  generally  adopted,  the  mythological  view 
began  again  to  be  introduced.  Influential  writers  like 
Lowth  and  Herder  gave  it  currency  in  Great  Britain  and 
Germany.  "  A  popular  notion,"  says  Lowth  (Hebrew  Poe- 
try, Lect.  Vin.),  "  prevailed  among  the  Hebrews,  as  well 
as  among  other  nations,  that  the  life  which  succeeded  the 
present  was  to  be  passed  beneath  the  earth;  and  to  this 
notion  the  sacred  prophets  were  obliged  to  allude,  occa- 
sionally, if  they  wished  to  be  understood  by  the  people,  on 
this  subject."  Says  Herder  (Hebrew  Poetry,  Marsh's 
Translation,  H.  21),  "  no  metaphorical  separation  of  the 
body  and  soul  was  yet  known  among  the  Hebrews,  as  well 
as  among  other  nations,  and  the  dead  were  conceived  as 
still  living  in  the  grave,  but  in  a  shadowy,  obscure,  and 
powerless  condition."  The  theoiy  passed  to  the  lexicog- 
raphers, and  many  of  the  lexicons  formally  defined  Hades 
as  the  nnderworld.  It  then  went  rapidly  into  commen- 
taries, and  popular  expositions  of  Scripture. 

The  Pagan  conception  of  Hades  is  wide  and  comprehen- 
sive ;  the  Biblical  is  narrow  and  exclusive.  The  former  in- 
cludes all  men;  the  latter,  only  wicked  men.  The  Greeks 
and  Bomans  meant  by  Hades,  neither  the  grave  in  which 
the  dead  body  is  laid,  nor  the  exclusive  place  of  retribution, 
but  a  nether  world  in  which  all  departed  souls  reside. 
There  was  one  aSrf^  for  all,  consisting  of  two  subteiTanean 
divisions:    Elysium  and  Tartarus.'    In  proportion  as  the 


>  The  PagBn  nomeooUtore  is  self-oonBiBtent,  but  the  Pagan-Ohrisium  is  not. 
In  the  Pftgaa  ioheme,  Hades  is  a  general  tenn  having  two  special  tenns  under 
it;  namelj,  Elyiinm  and  Tartarus.    But  in.  the  paganised  Christian  scheme. 
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gogite^  ftceording  to  Cbatnooke  (Disoonrie  II.)  believed  in  a 
pnrgatory. ' 

That  elaAS  of  eommentatora,  lexioographers^  and  theologi- 
ans who  contend  that  Hades  denotes  an  underworld,  and 
deny  that  it  means  eitlier  hell  or  the  grave,  appeal  to  Pagan 
and  Kabbinical  anthorities  in  proof.  This  aBsuines  that 
there  is  no  essential  difference  between  the  Hades  of  Script- 
ni*e  and  that  of  the  nations ;  that  the  inspired  mind  took 
the  same  genefal  view  with  the  uninspired,  of  the  state  of 
sonls  after  death ;  that  Moses,  Samuel^  David,  and  Isaiah, 
together  with  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  agreed  in  their  es- 
chatology  with  Homer,  Plato,  Virgil,  the  Egyptian  "  Eitnal 
of  the  Bead,"  uid  the  Babylonian  tablets.  A  close  adher- 
ence to  the  text  and  context  of  Scriptnre  shows,  we  think, 
that  this  assumption  is  unfounded.  Upon  such  an  un- 
known subject  as  the  future  state,  the  appeal  must  be  made 
to  Bevelation  alone.  Because  the  Assyrians,  Babylonians, 
Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Komans  believed  that  all  human 
spirits  at  death  go  to  one  and  the  same  underworld,  it  does 
not  follow  that  it  is  a  fact,  or  that  the  circle  of  inspired 
men  who  wrote  the  Scriptures  believed  and  taught  it. 
And  because  the  Jewisli  Rabbins  came  to  adopt  the  my- 
thological eschatology,  it  does  not  follow  tliat  the  Biblical 
eechatology  is  to  be  interpreted  by  their  opinions.* 

^  On  the  Iiiflttenee  of  fltanenium  upon  tiie  Later-Jndauin,  aee  Edetsheim  : 
Hesnanio  Proplieoy  and  History.    Leotnre  IX. 

*  The  strong  tendency  of  the  Later-Jews  to  adopt  both  the  cnatoma  and  opin- 
ions of  the  heathen  nations  is  noticed  by  Chemnitz,  in  his  learned  and  thorough 
examination  of  the  QMdentlne  doctrine  of  Purgatory.  Bxamen  :  De  Pargatorio, 
H.  **Ez  philoaophomin  ratiocinationibas,  et  ex  snperstitiosis  gentinm  saori- 
fioiis,  quae  nbiqne  naitata  esant,  onm,  qnidem,  ainnt  de  oaris  absentibns  ita 
etiam  de  mortniB  natnralis  qnaedem  onra  et  sollicitndo  anlmis  noetris  inrita  est, 
ad  Jndaeos  etiam  hnjns  optnionis  eontagitam  qnoddam,  inolinato  )am  Jndaismo, 
serpere  ooepit  Qnanqnam  enim  inetsio  oanis,  et  eTnlsio  oapiUomm,  in  Inota 
mortaorum,  expresse  prohibita  erant  (Lev.  xiz.,  Deal  xiv.),  ex  oonversatione 
tamen  inter  gentes,  Israelitis  etiam  propbetaram  tempore  lUa  naarpari  coepta 
fnisae,  ex  Jeremiae,  cap.  xvi.,  non  obsonre  ooUigitmr.  Biont  a  gentibos  etiam 
tibioinea  in  f  onemm  onratione  mntnati  sunt  (Mat.  ix.),  )nxta  versnm  poetae : 
'csntabttt  moestiB  tibia  fnneribaa.*    ESadem  nvtioiie  tandem  post  prophetarum 
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Bevealed  religion  may  be  properly  illustrated  by  ethnical 
religion  when  the  latter  agi-ees  with  the  former ;  not  when 
it  conflicts  with  it  When  mythology  is  an  echo,  even  bro- 
ken and  imperfect,  of  Scripture,  it  may  be  used  to  explain 
inspired  doctrine ;  but  not  when  it  is  a  contradiction.  The 
meaning  of  Hades  must  therefore  be  explained  by  the  con- 
nection of  thought  in  the  Scriptures  themselves,  and  not  by 
the  imagination  of  uninspu*ed  man  peering  into  the  dark- 
ness beyond  the  grave,  and  endeavoring  to  picture  the 
abode  of  departed  spirits.  The  mythological  eschatologf 
is  a  picturesque  and  fanciful  conjecture  respecting  the  un- 
seen world.  The  Biblical  eschatology  is  the  description 
of  it  by  an  eye-witness:  namely,  God  speaking  through 
prophets,  apostles,  and  Jesus  Christ 

The  Pagan  conception  passed  also  into  the  Christian 
church.  It  is  found  in  the  writings  of  many  of  the  fathers, 
bat  not  in  any  of  the  primitive  creeds.  ^^  The  idea  of  a 
Hades  (^'^?),  known  to  both  [the  Later]  Hebrews  and 
Greeks,  was  transferred  to  Christianity,  and  the  assumption 
that  the  real  happiness,  or  the  final  misery  of  the  departed, 
does  not  begin  till  after  the  general  judgment  and  the 
re8uri*ection  of  the  body,  appeared  to  necessitate  the  belief 
in  an  intermediate  state,  in  which  tlie  soul  was  supposed  to 
remain,  from  tlie  moment  of  its  separation  from  the  body 
to  the  last  catastrophe.  Teitullian,  however,  held  that  the 
martyrs  went  at  once  to  paradise,  the  abode  of  the  blessed, 
and  thought  that  in  this  they  enjoyed  an  advantage  over 
other  Christians,  while  Cyprian  does  not  seem  to  know 
about  any  inteimediate  state  whatever."  Hagenbach :  His- 
tory of  Doctrine,  §  77/ 

tempoia,  eUam  orationM  et  HUsrifioiA  pro  mortaiB,  Jadaei  imitari  ooepemntcixca 
airnum  170  ante  natnm  Chriatiun,  oajns  exemplnm  extat2  Macoabaeormn  jdi  Id 
quod  tnm  fieri  ooepit,  oom  ooUapea  dootrioa,  et  rebns  omnibna,  cam  in  imperio 
tmn  in  tempLo,  perturbatiaamia,  Jadaei  una  com  foederibna,  etiam  lingoa,  ap- 
pellationibne,  moribuB,  et  zitibna,  oonformitatem  onm  gentiboa  quaererent  et 
affectaxent :  dcut  tota  hiatozia  Maooabaeoram  oetendil** 
^  Aa  an  example  of  the  degree  to  whiob  themythologioal  view  of  the  oooditioa 
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According  to  this  HeUenized  conception  of  the  Inter- 
mediate State,  at  death  all  souls  go  dawn  to  Hades;  in 
inferna  loca,  or  ad  inferos  homines.  This  is  utterly  un- 
biblical.  It  is  connected  with  the  heathen  doctrine  of  the 
infernal  divinities,  and  the  infernal  tribunal  of  Minos  and 
Bhadamanthus.  The  God  of  revelation  does  not  have 
either  his  abode,  or  his  judgment-seat,  in  Hades.  From 
Christ's  account  of  the  last  judgment,  no  one  would  infer 
that  it  takes  place  in  an  underworld.  In  both  the  Old  and 
Kew  Testament,  the  good  dwell  with  God,  and  God's 
dwelling-place  is  never  represented  as  "  below,"  but  "  on 
high."  Paradise  is  the  third  heaven  (2  Cor.  12 : 1,  4),  and 
none  of  the  heavens  are  in  the  underworld.  Elijah 
"  went  up  by  a  whirlwind  into  heaven,"  2  Kings  2 :  11. 
The  saints  remaining  on  eailh  at  the  Advent  go  up  ''  to 
meet  the  Lord  [and  the  saints  that  have  been  with  him]  in 
the  air,"  1  Thess.  4 :  17.  Compare  2  Thess.  4 :  14 ;  Eph. 
4:8;  John  17:24;  Acts  7:25;  Luke  23:42,  43,  46; 
Prov,  16  :  24.  David  expects  to  be  "  received  to  glory." 
Christ  describes  the  soul  of  a  believer,  at  deatli,  as  ascend- 
ing to  Paradise.  ^^  The  beggar  died,  and  was  carried  by 
the  angels  to  Abraham's  bosom.  The  rich  man  also  died, 
and  was  buried.  And  in  Hades  he  lifted  up  his  eyes,  being 
in  torments,  and  seeth  Abraham  afar  off,  and  Lazarus  in  his 
bosom,"  Luke  16  :  22,  23.  According  to  this  description, 
Abraham's  bosom  and  Hades  are  as  opposite  and  discon- 
nected as  the  zenith  and  the  nadir.  To  say  that  Abraham's 
bosom  is  a  part  of  Hades,  is  to  say  that  the  heavens  are  a 
compartment  of  the  earth.  St  Matt.  (8 :  11)  teaches  that 
Abraham's  bosom  is  in  heaven  :  ^^  Many  shall  recline  {cLva- 
KKi^rfcovroA)  with  Abraham,  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
Paradise  is  separated  from  Hades  by  a  "great  chasm," 
Luke  16 :  26.     The  word  xatriuk  denotes  space  either  lateral 

of  the  dead  had  worked  itself  into  the  Chxiadaa  ohnxoh  in  the  fint  part  of  the 
third  century,  see  the  fanoif al  desoiription  of  Hades  by  Hippolytiu  in  a  frag- 
ment of  hia  Diaooarse  against  the  Greeka. 
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or  vertical,  but  more  commonly  the  latter.  Schlensner,  in 
voce,  sajs :  ^^  Maxime  dicitur  de  epatio  qnod  e  loco  superiore 
ad  inferiorem  cxtenditnr."  Hades  is  in  infemis;  Abra* 
Lam's  bosom,  or  Paradise,  is  in  snperis;  and  Heaven^ 
proper,  is  in  excelsis,  or  summis. 

If  Paradise  is  a  section  of  Hades,  then  Christ  descended 
to  Paradise,  and  saints  at  death  go  down  to  Paradise,  and 
at  the  last  day  are  brought  np  from  Paradise.  This  diffi- 
culty is  not  met,  by  resorting  to  the  Later- Jewish  distinc- 
tion between  a  supernal  and  an  infernal  paradise.  The 
paradise  spoken  of  by  Christ,  in  Luke  24 :  83,  is  evidently 
the  same  that  St.  Paul  speaks  of,  in  2  Cor.  12 : 3,  4,  winch 
he  calls  "  the  third  heaven." 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  there  is  no  "above"  or 
"  below "  in  the  spiritual  world,  and  therefore  the  special 
representation  in  the  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus  must 
not  be  insisted  upon.  This,  certainly,  should  not  be  urged 
by  those  who  contend  for  an  underworld.  Paradise  and 
Hades,  like  Heaven  and  Hell,  are  both  in  the  universe  of 
God.  But  wherever  in  this  universe  they  may  be,  it  is  the 
Biblical  representation  (unlike  the  mythological),  that  they 
do  not  constitute  one  systemj  or  one  sphere  of  being,  any 
more  than  Heaven  and  Hell  do.  They  are  so  contrary  and 
opposite,  as  to  exclude  each  other,  and  to  constitute  two 
separate  places  or  worlds ;  so  that  he  who  goes  to  the  one 
does  not  go  to  the  other.*  This  contrariety  and  exclusive- 
ness  is  metaphorically  expressed  by  space  vertical,  not  by 
space  lateral.  Things  on  the  same  plane  are  alike.  Those 
on  different  planes  ai'e  not.  If  Paradise  is  above  and 
Hades  is  beneath,  Hades  will  be  regarded  as  Hell,  and  be 
dreaded.  But  if  Paradise  and  Hades  are  both  alike  be- 
neath, and  Paradise  is  a  part  of  Hades,  then  Hades  will 
not  be  regarded  as  Hell  (as  some  affirni  it  is  not),  and  will 
not  be  dreaded.     Hades  will  be  merely  a  temporaiy  resi- 

>  Bespeoting  the  entire  aeparation  between  the  good  and  the  evU,  aee  1  Sam. 
25::^;  Pa.  26:9;28:S. 
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denoe  of  the  bntnau  soul,  where  the  poniehment  of  ein  ih 
imperfect,  aud  its  reinoyal  poBsible  and  probable. 

A  portion  of  the  fathers,  notwithstanding  the  increas* 
ing  prevalence  of  the  mythological  view,  deny  that  Para-^ 
dise  is  a  compartment  <^  Hades.  In  some  instances,  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  tliey  are  not  wholly  consistent  with 
themselves,  in  so  doing.  Accoitling  to  Archbishop  Usher 
(Works,  in.  281),  ^^  the  first  who  assigned  a  resting-place 
in  hell  [Hades]  to  the  fathers  of  the  Old  Testament  was 
Marcion  the  Gnostic."  This  was  combated,  he  says,  by 
Origen,  in  his  second  Dialogue  against  Marcion.  In  his 
comment  on  Ps.  9 :  18,  Origen  remarks  tliat  '^  as  Paradise 
is  the  residence  of  the  jnst,  so  Hades  is  the  place  of  punish* 
ment  {KoXcumiptov)  for  sinners."  The  locating  of  Paradise 
in  Hades  is  opposed  by  Tertullian  (Adv.  Marciohem,  IV. 
84),  in  tlie  following  terms :  "  Hades  (inferi)  is  one  thing, 
in  my  opinion,  and  Abraham's  bosom  is  another.  Christ, 
in  the  parable  of  Dives,  teaches  that  a  gi-eat  deep  is  inter- 
posed between  the  two  regions.  Neither  could  the  rich 
man  have  ^  lifted  np '  his  eyes,  and  that  too  *  afar  off,'  un- 
less it  had  been  to  places  above  him,  and  very  far  above 
him,  by  reason  of  the  immense  distance  between  that 
height  and  that  depth."  Similarly,  Chrysostom,  in  his 
Homilies  on  Dives  and  Lazarus,  as  quoted  by  Usher,  asks 
and  answers :  *^  Why  did  not  Lazarus  see  the.  rich  mat),  as 
well  as  the  rich  man  is  said  to  see  Lazarus?  Because  he 
that  is  in  the  light  does  not  see  him  who  stands  in  the 
dark ;  but  he  that  is  in  the  dark  sees  him  that  is  in  the 
light."  Augu&tine,  in  his  exposition  Of  Ps.  6,  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  "Dives  looked  -wp,  to  see  Lazarus." 
Again,  he  sayB,  in  his  Epistle  to  Euodius,  "  it  is  not  to  be 
believed  that  the  bosom  of  Abraham  is  a  part  of  Hades 
(aliqna  pars  inferorum.)  How  Abraham,  into  whose  bosom 
the  beggar  was  received,  could  have  been  in  the  torments 
of  Hades,  I  do  not  understand.  Let  them  explain  who 
can."    Again,  in  De  Genesi  ad  literam,  XIL  33,  34,  he 
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remarks :  "  I  confess,  I  have  not  yet  found  that  the  place 
where  tlie  souls  of  just  men  rest  is  Hades  (inferos).  If  a 
good  conscience  may  figuratively  be  called  paradise,  bow 
much  more  may  that  bosom  of  Abraham,  where  thei^e  is  no 
temptation,  and  great  rest  after  the  griefs  of  this  life,  be 
called  paradise."  To  tlie  same  effect,  says  Gr^ory  of 
Nyssa  (In  Pascha) :  *'  This  should  be  investigated  by  the 
studious,  namely,  how,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  Christ 
could  be  in  these  thi-ee  places :  in  the  heart  of  the  earth, 
in  paradise  with  the  thief,  and  in  the  ^  hand '  of  the  Father. 
For  no  one  wUl  say  that  paradise  is  in  the  places  under 
the  earth  (^i^  v?ro;^3oi/M>i9),  or  the  places  under  the  earth  ixi 
paradise ;  or  that  those  infernal  places  (t^  v9ro;^36vta)  are 
called  the  ^  hand '  of  tlie  Father."  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  in 
his  De  Exitu  Animi,  I'emarks:  '^Insontes  supra,  sontes 
infra.  Insontes  in  coelo,  soutes  in  profundo.  Insontes  in 
manu  dei,  sontes  in  manu  diaboli."  Usher  asserts  that  the 
following  fathers  agree  with  Augustine,  in  the  opinion  that 
Paradise  is  not  in  Hades:  namely,  Chrysostom,  Basil, 
Cyril  Alexandrinus,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Bede,  Titua  of 
Bostra,  and  others.^ 

These  patristic  statements  respecting  the  supernal  local- 
ity of  Paradise  agree  with  Scripture.  "  The  way  of  life  is 
cixyve  to  the  wise,  that  he  may  depart  from  sheol  beneath^ 
Prov.  15  :  24.  When  Samuel  is  represented  as  ^'  coming 
up  from  the  earth "  (1  Sam.  28 : 7-20),  it  is  because  the 
body  reanimated  rises  from  the  grave.*  This  does  not 
prove  that  the  soul  had  been  in  an  underworld,  any  more 
than  the  statement  of  St.  John  (12 :  17)  that  Christ ''  called 
Lazarus  out  of  his  grave  "  proves  it.  Paradise  is  nnquesr 
tionably  the  abode  of  the  saved ;  and  the  saved  ai-e  with 

^The  Ck)undl  of  Feirara-Florenoe  (143S-8,),  oomposed  of  Greek  and  I^a 
bishops,  which  attempted  to  unite  the  Latin  and  Greek  ohnzohes,  decided  *^thst 
the  souls  of  the  saints  are  receiTed  inunediately  into  heaven,  and  behold  God 
himself  as  he  is,  three  in  one, "  Taylor :  Liberty  of  Prcyphesying,  VUL 

•  In  the  narrative  concerning  the  witch  of  Ehidor,  the  term  Sheol  is  not  onoe 
need. 
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Christ  The  common  residence  of  both  is  described  as 
on  high.  ''  When  he  ascended  up  on  high,  he  led  captiv- 
ity captive,"  Eph.  4:8.  ^'  Father,  I  will  that  they  also 
vrhom  thou  hast  given  me  be  with  me  where  I  am,  that 
they  may  see  my  glory,"  John  17:24.  "Those  which 
Bleep  in  Jesus,  Ood  will  bring  with  him"  [down  from 
Paradise,  not  up  f i*om  Hades],  2  Thess.  4 :  14.  At  the 
second  advent,  "  we  which  are  alive  and  remain  shall  be 
caught  up  in  the  clouds,  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air,"  1 
Thess.  4 :  17.  Stephen  "  looked  up  into  heaven,  and  saw 
Jesus  standing  on  the  right  hand  of  God,"  Acts  7:55. 
Christ  said  to  the  Pharisees,  "  Ye  are  from  beneath,  I  am 
from  above,"  John  8 :  23.  Satan  and  his  angels  are  "  cast 
down  to  Tartarus,"  2  Pet.  2 : 4.  The  penitent  thief  says 
to  Christ :  ''  Lord,  remember  me  when  thou  comest  into 
thy  kingdom."  Christ  replies :  ^^  This  day  shalt  thou  be 
with  me  in  paradise,"  Luke  23 :  42,  43.  This  implies  that 
paradise  is  the  same  as  Christ's  kingdom ;  and  Chrisf  s 
kingdom  is  not  an  infernal  one.  Christ  "cried  with  a 
loud  voice,  Father  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit, 
and  having  said  this,  he  gave  up  the  ghost,"  Luke  23  :  46. 
The  ^^  hands "  of  the  Fadier,  here  meant,  are  in  heaven 
above,  not  in  "  shoel  beneath."  These  teachings  of  Script- 
nre,  and  their  interpretation  by  a  portion  of  the  fathers, 
evince  that  Paradise  is  a  section  of  Heaven,  not  of  Hades, 
and  are  irreconcilable  with  the  doctrine  of  an  underworld 
containing  both  the  good  and  the  evil. 

Another  stimulant,  besides  that  of  mythology,  to  the 
growth  of  the  doctrine  that  the  intermediate  state  for  all 
Bonis  is  the  underworld  of  Hades,  was  the  introduction  into 
the  Apostles'  creed  of  the  spurious  clause,  "  He  descended 
into  Hades."  Biblical  exegesis  is  inevitably  influenced  by 
the  great  oecumenical  creeds.  When  the  doctrine  of  the 
descent  to  Hades  was  interpolated  into  the  oldest  of  the 
Christian  symbols,  it  became  necessary  to  And  support  for 
it  in  Scripture.    The  texts  that  can,  with  any  success,  be 
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need  for  this  pnrpoee,  nre  few,  oompared  with  the  Inge 
uuinber  that  prove  tlie  nndispnted  evente  in  the  life  of 
Christ.  This  compelled  a  strained  interpretation  of  cuoh 
passages  as  Matt.  12 :  40 ;  Acts  2 :  27 ;  Bom.  10 : 7 ;  1  Pet 
3 :  18-20 ;  4 :  6,  and  lai^elj  affected  the  whole  subject  of 
eschatology  as  presented  in  the  Scriptures. 

The  Apostled'  creed,  in  its  original  form,  read  as  followi: 
"  6iiffei*ed  under  Pontius  Pilate ;  was  crucified,  dead,  and 
buried ;  the  third  day  he  rose  again  fi^m  the  dead."  This 
is  also  the  form  in  the  two  creeds  of  Nice  (325)  and  C<«- 
stantinople  (381) :  a  certain  proof  that  these  great  oecumen* 
ical  councils  did  not  regard  tlie  Descensus  as  one  of  tlie 
articles  of  the  catholic  faith.  The  first  appearance  of  the 
clause,  "  He  descended  into  Hades,"  is  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  fourth  century,  in  the  creed  of  the  church  of  Aquileia. 
Pearson,  by  citations,  shows  tliat  the  creeds,  both  ecclesias- 
tical and  individual,  prior  to  this  time,  do  not  contain  it. 
Bnmet  (Thirty-nine  Articles,  A]*t.  IH.)  asserts  the  same. 
Kufinus,  the  presbyter  of  Aquileia,  says  that  the  intention 
of  the  Aquileian  alteration  of  the  creed  was  not  to  add  m 
rmjo  doctrine^  but  to  esoplain  an  old  one;  and  therefore  the 
Aquileian  creed  omitted  the  clause,  "  was  crucified,  dead, 
and  buried,"  and  substituted  for  it  the  new  clause,  ^*de- 
scendit  in  inf  ema."  Bufinns  also  adds,  that  ^^  although  the 
preceding  Roman  and  Oriental  editions  of  the  creed  had 
not  the  woi-ds,  'He  descended  into  Hades,'  yet  they  had 
the  sense  of  them  in  the  words,  ^  He  was  crucified,  dead,  and 
buried.' "  Pearson :  Creed,  Article  V.  The  early  history 
of  the  clause,  therefore,  Clearly  shows  that  the  "  Hadee  "  to 
which  Christ  was  said  to  have  descended  was  simfdy  the 
** grave"  in  which  he  was  buried.' 

Subsequently,  the  clause  went  into  other  creeds.    The 

-■■■•■      ■,....■, , .  ■  —      I  ■ . 

^  Coleridge  (WerkB,  V.  978)  i«m«rki :  "  This  olMiae  was  not  inserted  into  the 
ApoBtlee*  creed  tiU  the  nzth  [fonrth]  century  after  Ohriitw  I  believe  the  origi- 
nid  intention  of  the  clause  was  no  more  than  vere  mortnus  est,  in  oontradi<ltion 
to  the  hypothesis  of  a  tranee  Or  ■nspendad  aniination.'' 
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Athanasian  (600)  follows  that  ol  AqoUeia,  in  inserting  the 
♦'descent"  and  omitting  the  "burial."  It  reada:  "Who 
suffered  for  our  salvation,  descended  into  Hades,  rose  again 
the  third  day  from  the  dead."  Those  of  Toledo,  in  633 
and  693,  likewise  contain  it  It  is  almost  invariably  found 
in  the  mediaeval  and  modem  forms  of  the  Apostles'  creed, 
but  wUhout  the  omission^  as  at  first,  of  the  clause,  "  was 
(H'aeified,  dead,  and  buried : "  two  doctrines  thus  being  con- 
atruoted,  in  place  of  a  siagle  one  as  at  first.  If,  then,  the 
last  of  the  Apostles'  creed  shall  be  subjected,  like  that  of 
the  ISew  Testament,  to  a  revision  in  accordance  with  the 
text  of  the  first  four  centuries,  the  Descensus  ad  inferos 
must  be  rejected  as  an  interpolation. 

While  the  tenet  of  Christ's  local  descent  into  Hades  has 
no  support  from  Scripture,  or  any  of  the  first  oecumenict^l 
creeds,  it  has  support,  as  has  already  been  observed,  from 
patristic  authority.*  "  The  ancient  fathers,"  says  Pearson 
(Article  V.)? "  differed  much  respeoting  the  condition  of  the 
dead,  and  the  nature  of  the  place  into  which  the  souls,  be- 
fore our  Saviour's  death,  were  gathered ;  some  looking  on 
that  name  which  we  now  translate  hell,  hades,  or  infernus, 
as  the  common  receptacle  of  the  souls  of  all  men,  both  the 
just  and  unjust,  while  others  thought  that  hades,  or  infer- 
nus, was  never  taken  in  the  Scriptui*es  for  any  place  of  hap- 
piness ;  and  therefore  they  did  not  conceive  the  souls  of 
the  patriarchs  or  the  prophets  did  pass  into  any  such  infer- 
nal place."  This  difference  of  opinion  appears  in  Augus- 
tine, who  wavered  in  his  views  upon  the  subject  of  Hades, 
as  Bellarmine  concedes.  Pearson  (Art  Y.)  remarks  of  him, 
that  "  he  began  to  doubt  concerning  the  reason  ordinarily 
given  for  Christ's  descent  into  hell,  namely,  to  bring  up  the 
patriarchs  and  prophets  thence,  upon  this  ground,  that  he  , 
thought  tlie  word  infernus  [aSiy?]  was  never  taken  in 
Scripture  in  a  good  sense,  to  denote  the  abode  of  the  right- 

I  Sm  HagenUoh :  History  o2  OgctriiiQ,  S|  77,  78,  Ul,  148.    Smith's  Ed. 
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eonB."'  Peanon  dtes,  in  proof,  the  paesages  alreadj 
qnoted  from  Angnstine'e  Epietle,  and  CoiiimeDtar7  on 
Getiesie.  On  tlie  other  hand,  in  his  City  of  God  (XX.  15), 
Angnetine  hesitatingly  accepts  the  doctrine  that  the  Old 
Testament  eaints  were  in  limbo,  and  were  delivered  by 
ChriBt's  descent  into  tbeir  abode.  "  It  does  not  seem  ab- 
enrd  to  believe,  that  the  ancient  aaints  who  beliered  in 
Christ,  and  his  fiUnre  coming,  were  kept  in  places  far  re- 
moved, indeed,  from  the  torments  of  the  wicked,  bnt  yet  in 
Hades  (apud  inferos),  until  Christ's  blood  and  his  descent 
into  these  places  delivered  them."  Yet  in  his  exposition 
of  tlie  Apostles'  creed  (De  Fide  et  Symbolo),  Aognstine 
makes  no  alltision  to  the  clause,  "He  descended  into 
Hades."  And  the  same  silence  appears  in  the  De  Symbolo, 
attribnted  to  liim.  After  exponnding  the  clanses  respect- 
ing Clirist's  passion,  cmcifixion,  and  bnrial,  he  then  explains 
those  concerning  hia  resurrection  and  ascent  into  heaven. 
This  proves  that  w)ien  he  wrote  this  exposition,  the  dogma 
was  not  an  acknowledged  part  of  the  catholic  faith.'    Still 

■  KotwHhataDdlng  ths  emrtraej  whioh  the  *hnr  of  Hkdsc  «  the  abode  at  tb* 
good  and  cril  betwaen  de»tb  tatd  tbs  resnrraatlan  hai  obtainad,  it  would  (bock 
the  fe^tingB,  ■hoold  a  olergyuun  Bay  lo  mourning  fiie&di :  ^'Dry  joar  t«an,  tha 
departed  aaint  baa  gone  down  to  Hadea. " 

*  Tbe  Epiaoopal  Chniofa  doea  not  regard  Uw  "deaoant  bitabdl"Ma  nana- 
aary  part  of  tbe  ChriatJaQ  futh.  In  the  Order  lor  ETenlng  Prayer,  it  ia  i^ 
that  "any  ofaarobea  may  omit  the  urorda,  'Ha  deaoended  into  bell.'"  Tbe 
FortT'ttto  Artia)aB  of  Edward  VL  explain  the  danae  to  meao  a  deaeent  into 
Hadea,  and  praaobing  to  tbe  Old  Tgatwneiit  aainta  in  priaon  titrn.  The  SIb- 
bethan  Thirty-nine  Artiolea  glie  no  explanatioo,  bnt  oontain  both  daoaM. 
Henoe  Pearaon  conolndea  that  tbe  Epiaoopalfaui  baa  iodm  liberty  in  tbe  inter- 
pretation of  tbla  artiolei  Hia  own  method  ia,  flral,  to  explain  tbe  Scripture, 
and  then  to  explain  the  oread  aa  it  now  tsada  in  ita  modem  form.  Hia  eiplan^ 
tjon  ot  Scripture  ia,  that  in  the  alanae,  "  Thon  wilt  not  leave  my  aonl  in  hell." 
aonl  ia  metonymioally  pnt  for  hody,  and  hell  meum  the  giave :  Becanas  (a)  In 
tbe  Hebrew,  aonl  ia  freqnently  pnt  for  body,  (b)  Sheol  meana  gran  in  many 
plaoea.  (c)  The  Aqnileian  oreed  ao  intended.  Still,  he  aaya,  "thon^  Una 
may  be  a  probable  interpretation  of  the  wordi  of  David,  yet  it  cannot  pretend 
to  bean  eiporitionof  tbe  creed  aa  it  nou>  atanda"  in  the  Tbirty-aine  Artiolea: 
that  ia,  aa  oontaining  bath  olanaea.  BeDanae  when  both  olanaea  are  retained,  ai 
in  the  Tbirty-nioe  Artiolea,  tbe  aeoond  mnat  be  more  than  a  mere  repetttjon 
and  eiplanatioD  ot  the  flnrt.    For  if  one  merdy  eiplaina  the  other,  one  wonld 
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later,  Peter  ChryBologus,  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  and  Maxi- 
mns  of  Turin,  explain  the  Apostles'  creed  and  make  no  ex- 
position of  the  Descent  to  Hades.  The  difference  of  opin- 
ion among  the  fathers  of  the  first  four  centuries,  together 
with  the  absence  of  scriptural  support  for  it,  is  the  reason 
why  the  Descensus  ad  inferos  was  not  earlier  inserted  into 
the  Apostles'  creed.  It  required  the  development  of  the 
doctrine  of  purgatory,  and  of  the  mediaeval  eschatologj 
generally,  in  oi*der  to  get  it  formally  into  the  doctrinal  sys- 
tem of  both  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches.* 

be  omitted,  as  RufinuB  says  was  the  case  in  the  Aqnileian  creed,  and  as  is  the 
ease  in  the  Athanasian  symbol.  Henoe  Pearion  decides  that  the  form  of  this 
article,  aaU  U  adopted  in  the  Thirty-nine  ArtieUi^  requires  to  be  explained  as 
the  Descensiis  ad  inferos,  in  order  to  avoid  tautology.  Bat  the  form  itself,  he 
shows  to  be  a  late  addition  to  the  Apostles^  creed.  If  both  clauses  are  retained, 
the  explanation  proposed  by  Whitby  (On  Acts  2 :  26,  27)  is  consistent  with 
Scripture.  "The  scripture  doth  assure  ns  that  the  soul  of  the  holy  Jesus, 
being  separated  from  his  body,  went  to  Paradise  (Luke  2S:4S),  and  from 
thenoe  it  must  descend  into  the  grays  or  sepulchre  to  be  united  to  his  body 
that  this  might  be  revived.  And  thus  it  may  be  truly  said :  "  He  was  dead  and 
buried ;  bis  soul  descended  afterwards  into  Hades  (the  gmve),  to  be  united  to 
his  body ;  and  his  body  being  thus  revived,  he  rose  again  the  third  day.*  ^ 

^  Baumgarten-Orusins  (Dogmengesohichte,  II.  $  100)  finds  three  stadia  in  the 
development  of  the  dogma  of  the  Descent  to  Hades.  1.  The  descent  was  the 
burial  itself  put  into  an  imaginative  form.  2.  The  descent  was  a  particular  con- 
dition or  status  of  Christ  resulting  from  his  burial.  S.  The  descent  was  en- 
tirely separate  from  the  burial,  being  another  and  wholly  distinct  thing. 

Van  Oosterzee's  history  of  the  clause,  "  He  descended  into  hell,"  is,  as  follows : 
**  As  concerns  the  history  of  this  article,  the  conviction  was  expressed  even  by 
some  of  the  earliest  of  the  fathers— Justin  Martyr,  Irenaeus,  Tertnllian,  Clem- 
ens Alexandrinus,  and  others — ^that  Jesus,  after  his  burial,  actually  tarried  in 
the  world  of  spirits,  and  by  some  of  them,  also,  that  he  there  preached  the  gos- 
pel ;  while  the  romantic  manner  in  which  this  mystraious  subject  is  presented  in 
the  apocryphal  Grospel  of  Nioodemus  is  weU  known.  Gnosticism,  especially, 
warmly  espoused  this  idea ;  according  to  Maroion,  this  activity  of  the  Lord  was 
directed  to  delivering  the  victims  of  the  Demiurge,  and  leading  them  upwazds 
with  himself.  From  the  symbols  of  the  Semi-Arians,  this  much-debated  article 
appears  to  have  passed  over  to  those  of  the  orthodox  church,  according  to  some, 
with  a  view  to  controvert  Apollinidrism.  In  the  Expos  itio  Symboli  Aquileiensis 
of  Rnfinus,  this  formula  U  found,  and  especially  through  bis  influence  it  appears 
slso  to  have  passed  over  into  other  confessions  of  faith ;  although  it  is  remark- 
able that  in  the  Nioene  Creed  mention  is  made  only  of  *■  was  buried ;  *  in  the 
Athanasian  Creed,  on  the  other  hand,  only  of  *  descended  into  helL'  It  is  mani- 
fest from  this,  that  both  expressions  were  first  employed  by  many  interchange- 
ably, though  very  soon  greater  stress  was  laid  upon  the  latter,  and  its  contents 
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The  personal  and  local  descent  of  Christ  into  Hades — 
whether  to  deliver  the  Old  Testament  saints  from  limbo ; 
or  to  preach  judicially,  aunoancing  condemnation  to  the 
sinners  there ;  or  evangelically,  offering  salvation  to  tliem 
— if  a  fact,  wonld  have  been  one  of  the  great  cardinal  facts 
connected  with  the  incarnation.  It  woald  fall  into  the 
same  class  with  the  nativity,  the  baptism,  the  passion,  the 
crucifixion,  the  resurrection,  and  the  ascension.  Much  less 
important  facts  than  these  are  recorded.  St  Matthew 
speaks  of  the  descent  of  Christ  into  Egypt,  but  not  of  his 


regarded  bm  the  indicaUon  of  a  special  remedial  actinty  of  the  I<ord.    As  the 
doctrine  of  pozgatory  became  more  developed,  the  conception  fonnd  wider  ao- 
oeptanoe  that  the  Lord  had  descended  into  the  lower  world,  in  order  to  deliver 
the  tools  of  the  Old  Testament  believers  from  their  subterranean  abode,  the 
Umbus  patrum.    Elspecially  under  the  inflnenoe  of  Thomaa  Aqtiinaa,  was  de- 
veloped the  doctrine  of  the  Romish  Church,  that  the  whole  Christ,  both  as  to 
bis  divine  and  human  nature,  voluntarily  repaired  thither,  to  assure  to  the  above- 
mentioned  saints  the  fruits  of  his  death  on  the  cross,  and  to  raise  them  out  of 
this  prison-house  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  heavenly  blessedness.    According  to 
Luther,  on  the  other  hand,  who  regards  the  Decensus  as  the  first  step  in  the 
path  of  the  exaltation,  the  Lord,  after  his  being  made  alive  aocording  to  the 
spirit,  and,  immediately  upon  his  return  from  the  grave,  descended,  body  and 
soul,  into  hell,  there  to  celebrate  his  triumph  over  the  devil  and  his  powers  (CoL 
2 :  15),  and  to  proclaim  to  them  condemnation  and  judgment.    The  Reformed 
theologians  either  understood  the  expression  in  the  sense  of  *  buried,"  or  ex- 
plained it  of  the  final  anguish  and  dismay  of  the  suflfering  Christ.    This  hitter  is 
the  view  of  Calvin  (Inst.,  IL,  xvi),  and  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  (Ana  44). 
Some  divines,  the  Lutheran  Aepinus,  ag.,  even  maintained  that  the  reference  is 
to  the  sufferings  of  hell,  which  Christ  endured  in  his  soul,  while  his  body  wis 
lying  in  the  grave.    No  wonder  that  the  Formula  Concordiae  declared  this  arti- 
cle to  be  one  *  qui  neque  sensibus,  aeque  ratione  nostra  comprehendi  queat,  sdo 
autem  fide  acceptandus  sit ;  *  which,  however,  did  not  prevent  its  being  possible 
to  say,  on  the  other  side,  that  ^  there  are  almost  as  many  dissertations  concern- 
ing the  Descensus  as  there  are  flies  in  the  height  of  sunmer.*    (Witsiua.)    Left 
by  the  supra-naturalism  of  the  past  century  entirely  in  a  misty  obscoritr,  it 
was  wholly  rejected  by  the  Rationalists,  as  the  fruit  of  an  exploded  popular  no- 
tion, to  which,  aocording  to  Schleiennacher,  nothing  but  a  &ct  wholly  unnoticed 
by  the  apostles  (unbezeugte  Thatsaohe)  served  as  a  basis.    Only  in  our  day  has 
the  tide  turned,  and  theologians  of  different  schools  have  begun  to  return  with 
increased  interest,  yea,  with  manifest  preference  to  this  dogma ;  and  to  bring  it 
into  direct  connection  not  only  with  soteriology,  but  also  vnth  eschatolc^."  In 
the  face  of  this  historical  account.  Van  Oosterzee  prooeeds  to  defend  the  doc- 
trine of  a  local  descent  to  Hades,  founding  upon  Pa  16 :  10 ;  Acts  2 :  25-81 ;  13 : 
93-37;  Eph.  4:8-10;  1  Pet  8:19-21;  4:6.    Dogmatics, IL  558 aq, 
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descent  into  Hades.  Such  sn  set  of  the  Kedeemer  as  go- 
ing down  into  an  infernal  world  of  spiritfi,  would  certainly 
have  been  mentioned  hj  some  one  of  the  inspired  biog- 
raphers of  Christ.  The  total  eilence  of  the  four  Gospels 
IB  fatal  to  the  tenet.  St.  Faol,  in  his  recapitulation  of  the 
principal  events  of  onr  Lord's  life,  evidentlj  knows  nothing 
of  the  descent  into  Hades.  "  I  delivered  unto  jon  that 
which  I  also  received,  how  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins  ; 
and  that  he  was  baried,  and  that  be  rose  again  the  third 
day,"  1  Cor.  16  : 3,  4.  The  remark  of  bishop  Biiraet 
{Thirty-nine  Articles,  Art,  IIL)  is  sotmd.  "  Many  of  the 
fathers  thought  that  Christ's  sool  went  locally  into  bell, 
and  preached  to  some  of  the  spirits  there  in  prison  ;  that 
there  be  trinmpbed  over  Satan,  and  spoiled  him,  and  car- 
ried some  Bonis  with  him  into  glory.  Bnt  the  account  that 
the  Scripture  gives  ns  of  the  exaltation  of  Christ  begins  it 
always  at  his  resurrection.  Kor  can  it  be  imagined  that 
so  memorable  a  transaction  as  this  would  have  been  passed 
over  by  the  first  three  Evangelists,  and  least  of  all  by  St. 
John,  who  coming  after  the  rest,  and  designing  to  supply 
what  was  wanting  in  them,  and  intending  particolarly  to 
magnify  the  glory  of  Christ,  conld  not  have  passed  over  so 
wonderful  an  instance  of  it  The  passage  in  St  Peter 
seems  to  relate  to  the  preaching  to  ^e  Oentile  world,  by 
virtae  of  that  inspiration  that  was  derived  from  Christ" ' 


>  Aogiutme,  Bed^  Aqnlnaa,  Brsnana,  Boa,  Oabard,  HottingeT,  Cleriimi, 
Lrighton,  FouHm,  SvaksT,  HainnioDci,  Hofmum,  and  moat  of  tbe  R«fo[m«d 
tlieoli«iaiii,  explain  1  Pet.  8  :  18-30  to  mean,  tliat  Cbriit  praaohed  by  Noah  lo 
own  who  vei«  "  dUobtdisnt "  In  the  daye  of  I?oah,  andwbo  tor  thii  caoM  ware 
"ifiirita  Inpriian"  atthetime  of  Fetai'i  wiituig.  The  partidplo -rifn,  qttalif}- 
ing  i*«&4van,  ihowi  that  the  diaobedienM  (or  diabelief)  oooorred  "  when  the 
ark  waa  a-preparing."  Bot  tbe  pteaohing  moat  have  been  mnlempomieana 
with  the  diaobedienoe,  or  diabdief.  Wlukt  elae  wu  time  to  duobey,  iH  diabe- 
UeraF  Saya  Pearaon  {Creed,  Ait.  ILX  "  Christ  waa  n^j  before  the  flood, 
foe  he  pmohsd  to  them  that  Ured  befno  it.  Thii  ii  erident  froni  the  wordi 
of  Bt  Peter  <1  Pet.  8 :  18-20).  PtoM  whleh  wmda  it  appeaieth,  first,  That 
HirJBl  preaohed  b;  (he  nine  Spirit  by  tbe  Tirtoe  of  whioh  he  waa  laiaad  from 
the  dead  :  bnt  that  Bpfiit  wia  not  bi>  [homan]  aonl,  but  lODutiung  of  a  gnatet 
Vou  a-89 
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The  Earlj-Patristie  and  Bef ormed  view  of  the  Interme- 
diate State  agrees  with  the  ScriptnreB,  as  the  following  par- 
ticolars  prove. 

1.  Both  the  Old  and  New  TestamentB  represent  the  in- 
termediate state  of  the  soul  to  be  a  disembodied  state. 


power ;  woondly,  That  those  to  whom  he  preaohed  were  each  as  were  diaobe- 
dient ;  thirdly,  That  the  time  wheb  they  were  diaobedient  waa  the  time  befiits 
the  flood,  when  the  ark  waa  pteparing.  The  plain  interpretaftioii  ia  to  be  ac- 
knowledged for  the  true,  that  Ohriat  did  preaoh  onto  thoie  men  whidh  lived  be- 
fore the  flood,  even  while  they  lived,  and  oonaeqnently  that  he  waa  before  it^ 
For  though  this  waa  not  done  by  an  immediate  aot  of  the  Sou  of  God,  aa  if  he 
peiBonally  had  appeared  on  earth  and  aotnally  preaohed  to  that  world,  but  b^ 
the  ministry  of  a  prophet,  by  the  Bending  of  Noah  *■  the  eighth  preacher  of 
ri^teonanesa : '  yet  to  do  anything  by  another  not  able  to  perfonn  it  without 
hnn,  aa  muoh  demonstratee  the  eziatenoe  of  the  principal  oanae,  aa  if  he  did  it 
himaelf  without  any  intervening  instrument.*' 

Another  proof  of  the  oorrectneas  of  thin  interpretati(m  ia  the  fiaot  that  Christ^ 
ptiweliiiig  to  **  the  apiiita  in  prison  **  was  vrtv^Mri,  only.  The  total  dtdindpamr 
did  not  preach.  The  tf^t  or  human  nature,  of  Chriat  had  no  part  in  the  aet. 
But  Christ's  peraoruU  and  local  preaching  in  EbMlea  would  require  hia  wholo 
Divine-human  person ;  aa  muoh  so  as  his  preaching  in  Galilee  or  JenusleBL 
The  Formula  Conoordiae  (CC.  S)  so  underataoda  and  teaehea :  "  Credimua  quod 
tota  peraona,  deus  et  homo,  poet  sepulturam,  ad  inferoa  deaoenderit,  Satanaa 
devicerit,  etc,*'  Christ's  preaching  through  Noah — **  a  preacher  of  righteoua- 
neaa  "  (2  Pet.  3 : 5),  and  therefore  an  "  ambassador  of  Christ "  (2  Cor.  5 :  2G>- 
■ight  be  done  through  his  divinity  alone.  See  Bph.  4 :  20,  21 ;  Aeta26:8S; 
John  10: 16,  for  instances  in  which  Christ's  preaching  by  others  ia  caOsd  his 
preaching.  It  is  objected  that  the  phrase,  he,  *^wefU  and  preached  "  (vofcvdcb 
^K^pu^cv),  in  1  Pet.  8 :  19,  would  not  apply  to  a  preaching  that  was  instrumental 
and  spizituaL  But  the  same  use  ia  found  in  Eph.  2 :  17.  Christ  "  corns  and 
preached  (^A^^cbr  fhcByytXiavro)  to  you  which  were  afar  off."  The  reference  is  to 
Christ's  preaching  to  the  Gentile  world  by  his  apostles.  Christ,  in  his  own  per- 
son, did  not  preach  to  them  which  were  **  tiSax  off ; "  and  he  forbade  his  diaotples 
to  do  so  until  the  timeappointed  by  the  Father,  Matt  10 : 5 ;  Acts  1 : 4.  The 
objection  that  actually  Uving  men  japon  earth  would  not  be  oalled  "spirits"  is 
met  by  Bom.  18:1;  lJohn4:l,  8;  and  by  the  ftwt  that  at  the  time  of  Petei'a 
writing  the  persons  meant  are  disembodied  spirits. 

The  passage  1  Pet  4 : 6,  sometimes  cited  in  proof  of  the  deooensoa  ad  inferos, 
refers  to  the  preaching  of  the  goepel  to  the  spiritually  **  dead  in  ti-nHpawaes  and 
nna."  Thia  is  Augustine's  interpretation  (Ep.  ad  Bnodium,  VL  21).  Ln  E^ 
4:9^riL  Kwnurtpa  ti4fni  riis  yijst  to  which  Christ  **  descended  "from  "  on  high," 
signifies  this  lower  world  of  earth.  St  Paul  is  speaking  here  of  the  incarna- 
tion. The  incarnate  Logoa  did  not  descend  from  heaven  to  hadea,  nor  asoflnd 
from  hades  to  heaven.  Compare  Isa.  44:28,  "Shout,  ye  lower  parte  of  the 
earth."    This  is  the  oppoeite  of  the  "  heavenS)"  whiohare  bidden  to  '^  aing."    in 
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Gen.  49 :  33,  *'  Jacob  yielded  up  the  ghoet,  and  was  gath- 
ered unto  his  people."  Job  10 :  18,  "  Oh  that  I  had  given 
op  the  ghoBt"  Job  11 :  30 ;  14  :  20.  Jer.  15  :  9,  "  She 
hath  given  op  the  ghoet"  Eccl.  8 :  8,  "There  ie  no  man 
that  hath  power  over  the  spirit  to  retaiu  the  spirit ;  neither 
hath  he  power  in  the  day  of  death."  Eccl.  12 :  7,  "  Then 
shall  the  dnet  retam  to  the  earth  as  it  was  ;  and  the  spirit 
shall  retnm  to  God  who  gave  it."  Matt.  27 :  50,  "  Jesus, 
when  he  had  cried  again  with  a  loud  voice,  yielded  Dp  the 
spirit."  Lnko  33 :  46,  "  When  Jesna  had  cried  with  a  lond 
voice  he  said,  Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit; 
and  having  said  this,  he  gave  up  the  spirit."  Acts  7  :  59, 
"  Stephen  called  upon  God,  saying,  Lord  Jesos,  receive  my 
spirit."  3  Cor.  6:8,"  We  are  willing  rather  to  be  absent 
from  the  body,  and  to  be  present  With  the  Lord."  3  Cor. 
19 : 3,  "I  tnew  a  man  in  Christ  abont  four  years  ago, 
whether  in  the  body  or  ont  of  the  body,  I  cannot  tell."  3 
Oor.  5:3,  3,  "  We  groan,  earnestly  desiring  to  be  clothed 
npoQ  with  oar  hoase  which  is  from  heaven :  if  so  be  that 
being  clothed  "  We  shall  not  be  fonnd  naked."  3  Pet.  1 : 
14,  "  Knowing  that  shortly  I  mnstpnt  off  this  my  tabernacle, 
even  as  onr  Lord  Jesos  Christ  hath  showed  me."  Rev.  20 : 
4,  "  I  saw  the  souls  of  them  that  were  beheaded  for  the 
witness  of  Jesns."    Bev.  6 : 9,  *'  I  saw  under  the  altar  the 

Aota3:lS  Uia  world  U  taBniiyi  xirm.  BadM  mnH  b«  ri  KterArttra /lipi} 
rtfty^t-  In  Rom.  10:7,  Cbriifa  dMocnt  "  Into  tha  deep,"  (Jflmrirer)  a  »liown 
bj  the  ooatezi  to  be  bi«  deaeent  into  ths  gran. 

Wli>tev«  b*  the  iDterpretetion  ot  I  Pat  S  ;  18-90,  nrah  ■  leroarkabia  doctrma 
u  tha  daiKMDt  to  Hade*  (honld  hxvu  more  foondatian  tbtxi  a  ilngla  dispated 
tazt  Hie  doctrine  itaelf  li  u  obaonre  tbet  It  bu  had  fire  diftbrent  formi  o( 
ttaitaanat.  I.  Chriat  rittDkll;  dmoendad  into  Hsdoa,  bonnae  hii  doth  woe 
(dBosdoDi  Qpon  tha  aonlt  there.  S.  Chrlit  eotnally  dauended  into  Hidei.  3. 
(Arirt'i  daeoant  into  Hades  mm  bii  rnttertat  the  tormanti  of  heU.  4.  Chmt'i 
deeoent  into  Hade*  waa  bie  bnrial  in  ths  gran.  S.  Cfariat'a  deaoent  into  Hadea 
Kam  hia  remaining  in  the  ilate  of  tha  dead,  for  a  aaaaon.  The  Weatminatez 
larger  Cateohiam  (BO)  oombinea  tha  laat  two :  "  Chriit'a  hnmiUatton  attar  hia 
dfeathocnaiated  in  hia  being  bnried,  and  eondnnlng  in  the  atatc  of  tha  dead,  and 
nnder  the  power  of  death,  till  tha  third  dajr,  which  hath  bean  othowiaa  ex- 
ptelaM  In  »taaa»  woidi;  "  He  deaoandad  into  heU.' " 
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seals  of  them  that  were  slain  for  the  word  of  Grod."  In 
accordance  with  this,  the  prayer  for  the  burial  of  the  dead 
in  the  Episcopal  Order  begins  as  follows :  '^  Forasmuch  aa 
it  hath  pleased  Almighty  Grod,  in  his  wise  providence,  to 
take  out  of  this  world  the  soul  of  our  deceased  brother,  we 
therefore  commit  his  body  to  the  ground."  And  God  is 
addressed  as  the  One  ^^  with  whom  do  live  the  spirits  of 
those  who  depart  hence  in  the  Lord ;  and  with  whom  the 
souls  of  the  faithful,  after  they  are  delivered  from  the  bur- 
den of  the  flesh,  are  in  joy  and  felicity." 

Belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  its  separate 
existence  from  the  body  after  death,  was  characteristic  of 
the  Old  economy,  as  well  as  the  Kew.  It  was  also  a  pagan 
belief.  Plato  elaborately  argues  for  the  difEerence,  as  to 
substance,  between  the  body  and  the  soul,  and  asserts  the 
independent  existence  of  the  latter.  He  knows  nothing  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  says  that  when  men  are 
judged,  in  the  next  life,  ^^  they  shall  be  entirely  stripped 
before  they  are  judged,  for  they  shall  be  judged  when  they 
are  dead;  and  the  judge  too  shall  be  naked,  that  is  to 
say,  dead;  he  with  his  naked  soul  shall  pierce  into  the 
other  naked  soul,  as  soon  as  each  man  dies."  Ooi^gias, 
528. 

That  the  independent  and  separate  existence  of  the  soul 
after  death  was  a  belief  of  the  Hebrews,  is  proved  by  the 
prohibition  of  necromancy  in  Deut.  18 :  10-12.  The  "  gath- 
ering "  of  the  patriarchs  ^^  to  their  fathers  "  implies  the  be- 
lief. Death  did  not  bring  them  into  association  with  non- 
entities. Jehovah  caUs  himself  ^Hhe  God  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,"  and  this  supposes  the  immortality  and 
continued  existence  of  their  spirits;  for,  as  Christ  (Luke 
20 :  28)  argues  in  reference  to  this  very  point,  ^^  God  is  not 
the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living ; "  not  of  the  uncon- 
scious, but  the  conscious.  Our  Lord  affirms  that  the  future 
existence  of  the  soul  is  so  clearly  taught  by  '^  Moses  and 
the  prophets,"  that  if  a  man  is  not  convinced  by  them, 
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neitiier  would  he  be  "  though  one  Bhould  rise  from  the 
dead,"  Lnke  16 :  29. 

Some,  like  W&rbnrtoD,  huve  denied  that  the  immortAli^ 
of  the  soul  ia  taught  in  the  Old  Teetament,  becaose  there 
is  no  direct  proposition  to  this  effect,  and  no  proof  of  the 
doctrine  offered.  But  this  doctrine,  like  that  of  the  Divine 
existence,  is  nowhere  formally  demonstrated,  becanse  it  is 
everywhere  assumed.  Most  of  the  Old  Testament  is  non- 
senee,  upon  the  enpposition  that  the  sonl  dies  with  the  body, 
and  that  the  sacred  writers  knew  nothing  of.  a  futore  life. 
For  illastratiou,  David  says,  "  My  sonl  panteth  after  thee." 
He  conld  not  possibly  hare  uttered  these  words,  if  lie  had 
expected  death  to  be  the  extinction  of  his  consciousness. 
The  human  soul  cannot  long  for  a  spiritual  communion 
with  God  that  is  to  last  only  seventy  years,  and  then  cease 
forever.  Every  spiritual  desire  and  aspiratioD  has  in  it  the 
element  of  infinity  and  eudlessnesa.  Ko  human  being  can 
say  to  God,  "  Thou  art  my  God,  the  strength  of  my  heart, 
and  my  portion,  for  threescore  years  and  ten,  and  then  my 
God  and  portion  no  more  forever."  When  Grod  promised 
Abraham  that  in  him  should  "  all  the  families  of  the  earth 
be  blessed  "  (Gen.  12 :  3),  and  Abraham  "  believed  in  the 
Lord,  and  he  counted  it  to  him  for  righteousness  "  (Gen. 
15:6),  this  promise  of  a  Bedeemer,  and  this  faith  in  it, 
both  alike  involve  a  future  existence  beyond  this  transitory 
one.  God  never  would  have  made  such  a  promise  to  a 
creature  who  was  to  die  with  the  body  ;  and  snch  a  ereat 
ore  could  not  have  trusted  in  it  In  like  manner,  Adam 
conld  not  have  believed  the  protevangelinm,  knowing  that 
death  was  to  be  the  extinction  of  bis  being.  All  the 
Messianic  matter  of  the  Old  Testament  is  absard,  on  the 
enpposition  that  the  soul  is  mortal.  To  redeem  from  sin  a 
being  whose  consciousness  expires  at  death,  is  snperfinous. 
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Testament  ixpplied  the  iminortalitj  ol  the  person  pnying. 
^^  Mj  flesh  f  aileth,  bat  God  is  the  strength  of  my  hearty^ 
maer^^  Ps.  $3 : 2.  ^'  Tro^t  ye  in  the  Lordybf^vATy  for  in  the 
L6rd  Jehovah  is  everlasting  strength/'  Isa.  26:4.  The 
nothingness  of  this  life  only  leads  the  Psalmist  to  confide 
all  the  more  in  God,  and  to  expect  the  next  li&.  ^^  Behold, 
thon  h^st  made  my  days  as  an  bandbreadth ;  and  mine  age 
is  as  nothing  before  thee :  verily,  every  man  at  his  best 
state  is  altogether  vanity.  And  now,  Lord,  what  wait  I 
for?  my  hope  is  in  thee,"  Ps.  89:5,  7.  As  Sir  John^ 
Da  vies  says  of  the  sonl,  in  his  poem  on  Immortality  * 

*<  Water  in  oonduit  pipes  can  lise  no  higher 
Than  the  well-head  from  whence  it  first  doth  sprnig : 
Then  since  to  eternal  God  she  doth,  aspire 
She  cannot  be  but  an  eternal  thing." 

That  large  class  of  texts  which  speak  of  a  ^'covenant" 
which  God  has  made  with  his  people,  and  of  a  "  salvation" 
which  he  has  provided  for  them,  have  no  consist^ioy  on  the 
supposition  that  the  Old  Testament  writers  had  no  knowl- 
edge and  expectation  of  a  future  blessed  life.  The  follow- 
ing are  examples.  Gen.  17 :  7,  "  I  will  establish  my  cove- 
nant between  me  and  thee,  and  thy  seed  after  thee,  in  their 
generations,  for  an  everlasting  covenant,  to  be  a  God  nnto 
thee,  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee."  Gen.  49  :  18,  '<  I  have 
waited  for  thy  salvation,  O  Lord."  Ex.  6 : 7,  "I  will  take 
you  to  me  for  a  people,  and  I  will  be  to  yon  a  God." 
Deut.  33 : 3,  29,  '^  Yea,  he  loved  th^  people ;  all  his  saints 
s^re  in  thy  hand*  Happy  art  thou,  Q  Israel :  who  is  like 
unto  thee,  O  people  sav^  by  the  Lord."  Job  13:15, 
"  Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him."  Isa.  33 : 
22,  "  For  the  Lord  is  our  judge,  the  liOrd  is  our  lawgiver, 
the  Lord  is  our  kmg ;  he  will  save  us."  Hab.  1 :  12,  ^^  Art 
thou  not  from  everlasting,  O  Lord,  my  God,  mine  Holy 
One  (  we  shall  not  die."    P9.  31 : 5,  ''  Into  thine  hand  I 
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oojnmk  my  spirit ;  thou  hast  redeemed  me,  O  Lord  God  of 
truth." 

It  is  impossiUe  to  confine  this  ^^  covenant "  of  God,  this 
"  love  "  of  God,  this  ^  salvation  "  of  God,  this  "  trust "  in 
God,  and  this  ^  redemption  "  of  Gk>d,  to  this  short  life  of 
threescore  years  and  ten.  Such  a  limitation  empties  them 
of  their  meaning,  and  makes  them  worthless.  The  woi-ds 
of  St.  Paul  apply  in  this  case :  '^  If  in  this  life  only  we  have 
hope  in  Christ,  we  are  of  all  men  most  miserable,"  1  Cor. 
15 :  19.  Calvin  (Inst,  IL,  x.,  8)  remarks  that  ^^  these  ex- 
pressions, according  to  the  common  explanation  of  the 
prophets,  comprehend  life,  and  salvation,  and  consummate 
felicity.  For  it  is  not  without  reason  that  David  fre- 
quently pronounces  how  ^  blessed  is  the  nation  whose  God 
is  the  Lord,  and  the  people  whom  hh  hath  chosen  for  his 
own  inheritance ; '  and  that,  not  on  account  of  any  earthly 
felicity,  but  because  he  delivers  from  death,  perpetually 
preserves,  and  attends  with  everlasting  mercy,  those  whom 
he  hath  taken  for  his  people."  In  the  same  reference, 
Augustine  (Confessions,  YI.  xi.  19)  says:  "Never  would 
such  and  so  great  things  be  wrought  for  us  by  God,  if  with 
the  death  of  the  body  the  life  of  the  soul  came  to  an  end." 
When  God  said  to  Abraham, "  Thou  shalt  go  to  thy  fathers 
in  peace  "  (Gen.  15 :  15),  he  meant  spiritual  and  everlasting 
peace.  It  was  infinitely  more  than  a  promise  of  an  easy 
and  quiet  physical  death.  When  Jacob,  on  his  death-bed, 
says :  "  I  have  waited  for  thy  salvation,  O  Lord  "  (Gton. 
49 :  18),  he  was  not  thinking  of  deliverance  from  physical 
and  temporal  evlL  What  does  a  man  care  for  this,  in  his 
dying  hour. 

The  religious  experience  delineated  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment cannot  be  constructed  or  made  intelligible,  upon  the 
theory  that  the  doctrine  of  immortality  was  unknown,  or 
disbelieved.  The  absolute  trust  in  God,  the  unquestioning 
confidence  in  his  goodness  and  truth,  the  implicit  submis- 
sion to  his  will,  the  fearless  obedience  of  his  commands 
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whatever  they  might  be,  whether  to  exterminate  the  Ca- 
naanites  or  slay  the  beloved  child,  and  the  hopeful  serenity 
with  which  they  met  death  and  the  untried  future,  would 
have  been  impossible,  had  the  belief  of  Enoch,  Abraham, 
Moses,  Samuel  and  the  prophets,  concerning  a  future  exist- 
ence,  been  like  that  of  Hume,  Gibbon,  Yoltaire,  and  Mira- 
beau. 

Another  reason  why  the  Old  Testament  contains  no  for- 
mal argument  in  proof  of  immortality  and  a  spiritual  world 
beyond  this,  is,  because  the  intercourse  with  that  world  on 
the  part  of  the  Old  Testament  saints  and  inspired  prophets 
was  so  immediate  and  constant  Grod  was  not  only  present 
to  their  believing  minds  and  hearts,  in  his  paternal  and 
gracious  character,  but,  in  addition  to  this,  he  was  fre- 
quently manifesting  himself  in  theophanies  and  visions. 
We  should  not  expect  that  a  person  who  was  continually 
communing  with  God  would  construct  ailments  to  prove 
his  existence;  or  that  one  who  was  brought  into  contact 
with  the  unseen  and  spiritual  world  by  supernatural  phe- 
nomena and  messages  from  it,  would  take  pains  to  demon- 
strate that  there  is  such  a  world.  The  Old  Testament 
saints  '^  endured  as  seeing  the  invisible."  * 

2.  The  Scriptures  teach  that  the  intermediate  state  for 
the  believer  is  one  of  blessedness.  The  disembodied  spirit 
of  the  penitent  thief  goes  with  the  disembodied  Redeemer 
directly  into  Paradise.  Luke  23  :  43,  '^  To-day  shalt  thou 
be  with  me  in  paradise."  Paradise  has  the  following 
marks :  (a)  It  is  the  thii*d  heaven.  2  Cor.  12 : 2,  4,  ''  I 
knew  a  man  caught  up  to  the  third  heaven.  He  was 
caught  up  into  paradise,  and  heard  unspeakable  words 
which  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  man  to  utter."  Kev.  2:7,  "  To 
him  that  overcometh  will  I  give  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life, 
which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  paradise  of  God."  (5)  It  is 
"Abraham's  bosom."    Luke   16:22,  "The  be^ar  died, 

>  Compare  Mozley :  EnayonJok 
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and  was  carried  by  the  angels  into  Abraham's  bosom.'' 
Matt.  8 :  II,  ^'  Many  shall  come  from  the  east  and  west, 
and  shall  recline  (avaK\iSii<rovTiu)  with  Abraham,  and 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  (o)  It  is  a 
place  of  reward  and  happiness.  Lnke  16 :  25,  ^^  Bemember 
that  thou  in  thy  lifetime  receivedst  thy  good  things,  and 
likewise  Lazarus  evil  things:  but  now  he  is  comforted." 
2  Cor.  5:8,  ^^  To  be  absent  from  the  body,  is  to  be  present 
with  the  Lord."  Phil.  1 :  23,  **  I  am  in  a  strait  betwixt 
two,  having  a  desire  to  depart  and  to  be  with  Christ ;  which 
is  far  better."  Phil.  1 :  21,  "  For  me,  to  die  is  gain."  1 
Thess.  6 : 9, 10,  "  Christ  died  for  us,  that  whether  we  wake 
or  sleep,  we  should  live  together  with  him."  Acts  7 :  59, 
'^  They  stoned  Stephen,  calling  upon  God,  and  saying,  Lord 
Jesus,  receive  my  spirit"  According  to  Luke  9 :  30,  81, 
Moses  and  Elijah  coming  directly  from  the  intermediate 
state  ^^  appear  in  glory,"  at  the  transfiguration. 

The  Old  Testament,  with  less  of  local  description,  yet 
with  great  positiveness  and  distinctness,  teaches  the  happi- 
ness of  believers  after  death.  Gen.  5 :  24,  ^^  Enoch  walked 
with  Gk>d:  and  he  was  not;  for  God  took  him."  Num. 
28 :  10,  ^^  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let 
my  last  end  be  like  his."  Gen.  49 :  18,  The  dying  Jacob 
confidently  says,  ^^  I  have  waited  for  thy  salvation,  O  Lord." 
Ps.  16  : 9-11,  ^^  My  flesh  shall  rest  in  hope.  For  thou  wilt 
not  leave  my  soul  in  hell ;  neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thine 
holy  one  to  see  corruption.  Thou  wilt  show  me  the  path 
of  life  ;  in  thy  presence  is  fulness  of  joy ;  at  thy  right 
hand  there  are  pleasures  forevermore."  Ps.  17:15,  "As 
for  me,  I  shall  behold  thy  face  in  righteousness.  I  shall 
be  satisfied,  when  I  awake  with  thy  likeness."  Ps.  49 :  15, 
^^  God  will  redeem  my  soul  from  the  power  of  the  grave ; 
for  he  shall  receive  me."  Ps.  78:24-26,  "Thou  shalt 
guide  me  with  thy  counsel,  and  afterward  receive  me  to 
glory.  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee?  and  there  is 
none  upon  earth  that  I  desire  beside  thee.    My  flesh  and 
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my  heart  faileth ;  hut  God  is  the  streagth  ci  mj  heart,  and 
my  portion  forover."    F9. 116 ;  16,  ^^  Preeioas  in  the  vigbt 
of  the  Lord  is  the  death  of  hia  eaints."    Isa.  25  : 8,  ^^  fie 
will  swallow  up  death  ia  vietory/'    This  is  quoted  by  St. 
Paul,  in  1  Cor.  15:549  to  prove  the  resurrection  of  the 
body.    Hosea  13 :  14,  "  I  will  ransom  tb^n  from  the  power 
of  tihe  grave :  I  wUl  redeem  them  from  death.    O  death,  I 
will  be  thy  plagues ;  O  grave,  I  will  be  thy  destruetioo." 
This  also  is  cited  by  St.  Paul,  in  1  Cor.  15 :  55.    Dan.  12 : 
2,  3,  '^  Many  of  them  that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  eartfa 
shall  awake  to  everlasting  life.    And  they  that  be  wise 
shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmamept ;  and  they 
that  turn  many  to  righteousness  as  the  stars  forever  and 
ever."    Job  19 :  25-27,  ^^I  know  that  my  Bedeemer  livetb, 
and  that  he  shall  stand  at  the  latter  day  upon  the  earth. 
And  though,  after  my  skin,  worms  destroy  this  body,  yet 
in  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God ;  whom  I  shall  see  for  myself 
and  mine  eyes  shall  behold." '    8t.  Paul  teaches  that  the 
Old  Testament  saints,  like  those  of  the  New,  trusted  is 
the  Divine  promise  of  the  resurrection.     ^^  I  stand  and  am 
judged  for  the  hope  of  the  promise  made  of  Qod  unto  oor 
fathers :    unto  which  promise  [of  the  resurrection],  our 
twelve  tribes,  instantly  serving  God  day  and  night,  hope  to 
come.    For  which  hope's  (»ake,  king  Agrippa,  I  am  accused 
of  the  Jews.    Why  should  it  be  thought  a  thing  incredible 
with  you  that  God  should  raise  the  dead  ? "    Acts  26 : 6-S ; 
comp.  23 : 6.    ^'  These  all  died  in  faith,  not  having  re- 
ceived the  promises,  but  having  seen  them  afar  o£F,  and 
were  persuaded  of  them,  and  embraced  them,  and  con- 
fessed  that  they  were  strangers  and  pilgrims  on  the  earth. 
For  they  that  say  such  things  declare  plainly  that  they  seek 
a  counti*y.    And,  truly,  if  they  had  been  mindful  of  that 

*  The  oommon  opinion  ot  ibe  ohnrok,  anoiflni,  medii^ovalf  lud  modem,  ia,  ihat 
this  passage  teaches  both  immortality  and  the  resnrreotioii.  De  Wette»  Sv>>^ 
and  even  Benan  find  the  doctrine  of  immortality  in  it.  See  Fttowne :  On  Ib- 
nortality.    Note  UL 
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flonptry  from  wliecea  thej  came  c^t,  they  mi^^  bare  bAd 
opportonity  to  have  retamed.  3Dt  mw  tbey  deaire  a  bet- 
ter coootry,  that  ia,  an  baaTeDlj,"  Heb.  11 :  18-16.  Th^ae 
brigbt  and  bopdfnl  antioipatioDv  of  tbe  Old  Testament 
aaintB  have  ^othiDg  in  common  ivith  the  pagan  vorld  of 
shades,  the  gloomy  Orcos,  where  all  departed  pouls  are  con- 
gregated. 

3.  The  Soriptnras  teach  that  the  intermediate  state  for 
the  impenitent  is  one  of  misery.  The  disembodied  spirit 
of  Dires  goes  to  Hades,  which  has  the  following  marhs : 
(a)  Hades  is  the  place  of  retribution  and  woe.  Lnke  16: 
S8,  25,  "  In  Hades  be  lifted  his  eyes,  being  in  torments. 
And  Abraham  said,  Son,  remember  that  tboa  in  tliy  life- 
time receivedst  thy  good  things,  and  now  thon  art  tor- 
mented." Christ  describes  Bives  as  enfiering  a  righteona 
pnnishment  for  his  hard-hearted,  Inxnrions,  and  impeni- 
tent life.  He  had  no  pity  for  the  snfFering  poor,  and  squan- 
dered all  the  "good  things"  received  from  his  Maker,  in  a 
life  of  eensnal  enjoyment.  The  Bedeemer  of  mankind  also 
represents  Hades  to  be  inexorably  retributive.  Dives  asks 
for  a  slight  mitigation  of  penal  sufieriog,  "  a  drop  of  water." 
He  is  reminded  that  he  is  suSeriag  what  he  jnstly  deserves, 
and  is  told  that  there  is  a  "  fixed  golf  "  between  Hades  aud 
Paradise.  He  then  knows  that  his  destiny  is  decided,  and 
his  case  hopeless,  and  requests  that  his  brethren  may  be 
warned  by  his  example.  After  such  a  description  of  it  as 
this,  it  is  passing  strange  that  Hades  should  ever  have  beeu 
called  an  abode  of  the  good.' 

(i)  Hades  is  the  oontrary  of  heaven,  and  the  contrary  of 

>  V flUer  tagtiit  It  w  «■  onqwrtioublt,  trpn  tlM  deBoriptioii  in  On  panble 
ofDlrei  and  Lbhtu,  that  Hades  ii  not  a  plaoa  tot  npoDtuwe  and  laltation, 
that  be  plaoai  futore  iedampti<n  aftat  the  day  of  Judgment.  He  aunta  that 
"  UuMM  tbeodea  of  AnBrnlimwu  which  rgpnaent  tt  aa  taking  plaoa  in  the  in- 
torral  between  death  w^  the  grnvn)  zvtmntitioa  dimott;  viriate  the  Not 
Teetameot  ewbatolog]'.  I^  therafon,  the  Idea  of  an  AnNnniaYairif  nlrrw  ii 
to  be  m.int.«inai<  i(  moit  be  lefaired  to  a  period  Ijiog  b«f oud  the  genenl  laanr- 
zeotko."    8in,ILiaB. 
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heaven  is  hell.  Matt  11 :  23,  ^*  Thon  Capemanm,  which 
art  exalted  nDto  heaven,  shalt  be  brooght  down  to  hades.'* 
This  is  explained  by  oar  Lord's  accompanying  remark,  tiiat 
it  shall  be  more  tolerable  in  the  day  of  judgment  for  the 
land  of  Sodom  than  for  Capernaum :  "  showing  that  to  ^^  be 
brought  down  to  hades  "  is  the  same  as  to  be  sentenced  to 
hell. 

(c)  Hades  is  Satan's  kingdom,  antagonistic  to  that  of 
Christ.  Matt.  16 :  18,  ^^  The  gates  of  hades  shall  not  pre- 
vail against  my  church."  An  underworld,  containing  both 
the  good  and  the  evil,  would  not  be  the  kingdom  of  Satan. 
Satan's  kingdom  is  not  so  comprehensive ,  as  this.  Nor 
would  an  underworld  be  the  contrary  of  the  church,  be- 
cause it  includes  Paradise  and  its  inhabitants. 

{d)  Hades  is  the  prison  of  Satan  and  the  wicked. 
Christ  said  to  St.  John,  ^^  I  have  the  keys  of  hades  and  of 
death,"  Bev.  1 :  18 ;  and  describes  himself  as  '^  He  that 
openeth,  and  no  man  shutteth,  and  shutteth,  and  no  man 
openeth,"  Bev.  3:7.  As  the  supreme  judge,  Jesus  Christ 
opens  and  shuts  the  place  of  future  punishment  upon  those 
whom  he  sentences.  "  I  saw  an  angel  come  down  from 
heaven  having  the  key  of  the  bottomless  pit,  and  a  great 
chain  in  his  hand,  and  he  laid  hold  on  the  dragon,  that  old 
serpent,,  which  is  the  devil,  and  Satan,  and  bound  him  a 
thousand  years,  and  cast  him  into  the  bottomless  pit,  aod 
shut  him  up,"  Bev.  20 : 1-3.  All  modifications  of  the  im- 
prisonment and  suffering  in  Hades  are  determined  by 
Christ.  "  I  saw  the  dead,  small  and  great,  stand  before 
God ;  and  the  books  were  opened,  and  the  dead  were 
judged  out  of  those  things  which  were  written  in  those 
books ;  and  death  and  hades  gave  up  the  dead  which  were 
in  them,  and  they  were  judged  every  man  according  to 
their  works ;  and  death  and  hades  were  cast  into  the  lake 
of  fire,"  Bev.  20 :  12-14.  This  indicates  the  difference  be- 
tween the  intermediate  and  the  final  state,  for  the  wicked. 
On  the  day  of  judgment,  at  the  command  of  incarnate  God, 


Hades,  the  intermediate  Btate  for  the  wicked,  surrenders  its 
iohabitaQts  that  thej  may  be  re-embodied  and  receive  the 
final  sentence,  and  then  becomes  Gehenna,  the  final  state 
for  them.  Hell  withont  the  bod;^  becomes  hell  with  the 
body.' 

(«)  Hades  is  iDsepsrably  connected  with  spiritnal  and 
eternal  death.  "  I  hare  the  keys  of  hades  and  of  death," 
Rev.  1 :  18.  "  Death  and  hades  gave  ap  the  dead  which 
were  in  them,"  Eev.  30 ;  13.  "  I  saw  a  pale  horse ;  and  his 
name  that  sat  npou  him  was  Death,  and  hades  followed 
him,"  !Rev.  6:6.  Hades  here-stands  for  its  inhabitants, 
who  are  nnder  the  power  of  ("  follow ")  the  "  second 
death  "  spoken  of  in  Rev.  2  :  11 ;  20 :  6, 14 ;  SI :  8.  This 
is  spiritual  and  eternal  death,  and  mnst  not  be  confonnded 
with  the.^r«;  death,  which  is  that  of  the  body  only.  This 
latter,  SL  Panl  (1  Cor.  15 :  26)  says  was  "  destroyed "  by 
the  blessed  resurrection  of  the  body,  in  the  case  of  the 
saints  but  not  of  the  wicked.  See  p.  638.  The  "  second 
death  "  is  defined  as  the  "  being  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire," 
Rev.  20 :  14.  This  "  death  "  is  never  "  destroyed  ; "  be- 
csnse  those  who  are  "  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  and  brim- 
stone, with  the  devil  that  deceived  them,  shall  be  tor- 
mented day  and  night  forever  and  ever,"  Rev.  20 :  10. 

(/)  Hades  is  not  a  state  of  probation.  Dives  asks  for  an 
alleviation  of  penal  snfFering,  and  is  solemnly  refused  by 
the  Eternal  Arbiter.  And  the  reason  assigned  for  the  re* 
fosal  is,  that  his  suffering  is  required  by  jastice.  But  a 
state  of  existence  in  which  there  is  not  the  slightest  abate- 
ment of  pnnishment  cannot  be  a  state  of  probation.  Our 
Lord,  in  this  parable,  represents  Hades  to  be  as  immutably 
retribntive  as  the  modem  Hell.  There  is  no  relaxation  of 
penalty  in  the  former,  any  more  than  in  the  latter.  Abra- 
ham informs  Dives  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  get 
from  Hades  to  Paradise.     "  Between  ns  and  yon  there  is  a 

^If  HadBi  intiilB  p*iii(p  v 
and  tliiu  PkndiM  would  be  a 
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gretit  golf  fixed,  so  that  the;  which  would  paes  from  hence 
to  yon  cannot ;  neither  can  the;  pass  to  as  that  would  come 
from  thence."  After  this  distinct  statement  of  Abraham, 
Dives  knows  that  the  case  of  a  man  is  hopeless,  when  he 
reaches  Hades.  "  Then,  said  he,  I  pray  thee,  therefore, 
father,  that  thoa  wonldst  send  Lasaras  to  mj  fatfau's 
honse :  for  I  have  five  brethren ;  that  be  may  testify  nnto 
tliem,  lest  they  also  come  to  this  place  of  torment,"  Lake 
16 :  27.  The  implication  is,  that  if  they  do  come  to  it, 
there  is  no  salvation  possible  for  them.  Abraham  corrobo- 
rates this,  by  affirming  that  he  who  is  not  converted  upon 
earth,  will  not  be  converted  in  Hades.  "If  they  hear  not 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither  will  they  be  persuaded 
tbongh  one  rose  from  the  dead,"  Luke  16 :  31. 

In  the  nine  places  from  the  New  Testament  which  have 
been  cited  in  this  discussion,  the  connection  shows  that 
Hades  denotes  the  place  of  retribution  and  misery.  There 
are  three  other  instances  in  the  received  text  (two  in  the 
nncial)  in  which  the  word  is  employed,  and  denotes  the 
grow  :  namely.  Acts  2 :  27,  SI ;  1  Cor.  15 :  65.  In  1  Cor. 
15 :  55,  »  A  B  C  D,  Lachm.,  Tiscb.,  Hort,  Rev.  Ver.,  r^ad 

In  Acts  2 :  27,  it  is  said :  "  Thoa  wilt  not  leave  my  sonl 
in  hades,  neither  wilt  thon  suffer  tliine  Holy  One  to  see 
corrnption."  The  sonl,  here,  is  pnt  for  the  body,  as  when 
we  say,  "The  ship  sank  with  s  hundred  sonls."  The 
same  metonymy  is  found  frequently  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.  Lev.  31 : 1,  "  There  shall  none  be  defiled  for  a  dead 
body :  "  Heb.  "  for  a  soul."  Lev.  19 :  28,  "  Ye  shall  not 
make  any  cuttings  in  your  flesh  for  the  dead :  "  Heb.  "for 
a  eoul."  Num.  6:6,"  He  shall  come  at  no  dead  body ; " 
Heb.  "dead  souL"  Oomp.  Lev.  5:2;  22:4;  Kara.  18: 
11,  IS ;  Hag.  2:18.  See  p.  6S7,  for  Pearson's  proof  of  this 
metonymy. 

That  soul  is  pnt  metonymically  for  body,  and  that  Hadee 
means  the  grave,  in  Fs.  16 :  10,  is  proved  by  tiie  &>llowiDg 
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eonsiderations :  {d)  St.  Feter  Bays  that  ^^  David  being  a 
prophet  spake  of  the  teaitrrection  of  Christ,  that  his  son! 
was  not  left  in  hades,  neither  did  his  flesh  see  corraption," 
Acts  2 :  31.     But  there  is  no  resorrection  of  the  sotdy  in 
the  ordinary  literal  nse  of  the  word.    The  nse  here,  there- 
fore, mnst  be  metonymical.     Soul,  as  in  the  Old  Testament 
passages  cited  above,  must  ther^ore  stand  for  body,    (b) 
Christ's  resurrection  could  not  be  a  deliverance  of  both 
sotd  and  body  from  Hades,  because  both  of  them  together 
Goold  not  be  in  Hades.    Whichever  signification  of  Hades 
be  adopted,  only  one  of  the  two  could  be  in  Hades,  and 
consequently  only  one  of  the  two  could  be  delivered  f rons 
Hades.    If  Hades  be  the  underworld,  then  only  Christ's 
soul  was  in  Hades,  not  his  body.    If  Hades  be  the  grave, 
then  only  Christ's  body  was  in  Hades,  not  his  soul.    Ac- 
cordingly, if  Hades  be  the  underworld,  then  ^^  not  to  leave 
Christ's  soul  in  hades  "  was,  to  take  his  soul  out  of  the  un* 
derworld.    But  to  call  this  a  resurrection  of  his  body,  as 
St.  I^eter  does  in  Acts  2 :  31,  is  absurd.    If  Hades  be  the 
grave,  then  ^^not  to  leave  Christ's  soul  in  hades"  was,  to 
take  his  body  out  of  the  grave.    To  call  this  a  resurrection 
of  his  body  is  rational.    The  choice  mnst  be  made  between 
the  two  explanations ;  because,  to  take  both  the  soul  and 
body  of  Christ  out  of  Hades  is  an  impossibility,     (c)  The 
connection  shows  that  ^^  to  leave  Christ's  soul  in  hades  "  is 
the  same  thing  as  "  to  suffer  the  Holy  One  to  see  corruption." 
David's  reasoning,  as  stated  by  St  Peter  in  Acts  2 :  25-27, 
implies  this.     David  ^^  foresaw  l^e  Lord,"  that  is,  the  Mes- 
siah.   Sespecting  this  Messiah,  David  argues  that  ^^his 
flesh  shall  rest  in  hope,"  because  his  "  soul  shall  not  be  left 
in  hades,  nor  he  be  suffered  to  see  corruption."    Now,  un- 
less "  soul "  is  here  put  for  "  flesh  "  and  Hades  means  the 
grave,  there  is  a  non-sequitur  in  David's  reasoning.    That 
Christ's  soul  was  not  left  in  an  underworld,  would  be  no 
reason  why  his  body  should  rest  in  hope  and  not  see  cor- 
ruption. 
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Agftin,  St.  Peter's  ovn  reasoDicg  {Act£  & :  23-27)  proves 
the  same  thing.  After  saying  that  "Ood  had  raised  np 
Jesus  of  Nazaretti,  having  loosed  the  pangs  of  death,"  be 
shows  that  this  event  of  Christ's  resnrrection  waapromwed, 
by  quoting  the  words  of  David,  "Thou  wilt  not  leave  my 
soul  in  hades,  neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thine  Holy  One  to 
see  corruption."  That  is  to  say,  the  promise  "  not  to  leave 
Christ's  sonl  in  hades  "  was  falfilled  by  "  raising  up  Jesns  of 
Nazareth,  and  loosing  the  pains  of  death."  And  yet  again, 
St.  Paul's  quotation,  in  Acts  13 :  35,  of  this  passage  from 
David,  shows  that  he  nnderstood  soul  to  be  put  for  body, 
and  hades  to  mean  the  grave,  Becanse  he  entirely  omtta 
the  clause,  "  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hades,"  evi- 
dently regarding  the  clause,  "  Then  wilt  not  suffer  thine 
Holy  One  to  see  corruption,"  as  stating  the  whole  fact  in 
the  case :  namely,  the  resurrection  of  Christ's  body  from 
the  grave.  In  Acts  2 :  31,  the  uncials,  Lachmaun,  Tiaohen- 
dorf,  Hort,  and  R.  V.  omit  ^  ■^■v;^  aurov. 

Tlie  Old  Testament  term  for  the  future  abode  of  the 
wicked,  and  the  place  of  future  panishment,  is  Sheol 
(biitic).  This  word,  which  is  translated  by  Hades  {$&i<i) 
in  the  Septuagint,  has  two  significations :  {a)  The  place  of 
fatnre  retribution,    (b)  The  grave. 

Before  presenting  the  proof  of  this  position,  we  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  it  ^rees  with  the  explanation  of 
Sheol  and  Hades  common  in  the  Early- Patristic  and  liefor- 
mation  churches,  and  disagrees  with  thiCt  of  the  Later-Pa- 
tristic, the  Mediaeval,  and  a  part  of  the  Modem  Protestant 
church.  It  f^rees  also  with  the  interpretation  generally 
given  to  these  words  in  the  versions  of  the  Scriptures  made 
since  the  Keformation,  in  the  various  languages  of  the 
world." 

<  Id  oommitting  themaalTca,  a>  the  knthon  of  Uia  BstuhI  Tanion  ot  Uw 
English  Bibte  do  in  their  PrafBoa  to  the  Old  Tsrtunent,  to  the  podtion  that 
Sheol  *nd  Hadso,  in  the  Seriptnrei,  "  ^gaitf  tbe  abode  of  deputed  spiriti,  *od 
oorreapond  to  the  Greek  BadM  or  the  nndmrorld,"  aod  Uut  nsitlim  term  d»- 
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1.  That  Sheol  in  the  Old  Testament  signifies  the  place 
of  futare  punishment,  is  proved  by  the  following  considera- 
tions : 

{a)  It  is  denounced  against  sin  and  sinners,  and  not 
against  the  righteoas.  It  is  a  place  to  which  the  wicked 
are  sent,  in  distinction  from  the  good.  ^'  The  wicked  in  a 
moment  go  down  to  sheol,^  Job  21 :  18.  "  The  wicked 
shall  be  turned  into  sheol,  and  all  the  nations  that  forget 
God,"  Ps.  9 :  17.  "  Her  steps  take  hold  on  sheol,"  Prov. 
5:5.  ^'  Her  house  is  the  way  to  sheol,  going  down  to  the 
chambers  of  death,"  Prov.  7 :  37.  "Her  guests  are  in  the 
depths  of  sheol,"  Prov.  9 :  18.  "  Thou  shalt  beat  thy  child 
with  a  rod,  and  shalt  deliver  his  soul  from  sheol,"  Prov. 
28 :  14.  '^  A  fire  is  kindled  in  my  anger,  and  it  shall  burn 
to  the  lowest  sheol,"  Dent.  82 :  22.  "If  I  ascend  up  into 
heaven,  thou  art  there ;  if  I  make  my  bed  in  sheol  [the 
contrary  of  heaven],  behold  thou  art  there,"  Ps.  139 : 8. 
'^  The  way  of  life  is  above  to  the  wise,  that  he  may  depart 
from  sheol  beneath,"  Prov.  15 :  24.  "  Sheol  is  naked  be- 
fore him,  and  destruction  [Abaddon,  R.  V.]  hath  no  cover- 
ing," Job  26 :  6.  "  Sheol  and  destruction  [Abaddon,  R.  V.] 
are  before  the  Lord,"  Prov.  15  :  11.  "  Sheol  and  destruc- 
tion [Abaddon,  R.  V.]  are  never  satisfied,"  Prov.  27 :  20. 


notoi  either  the  place  of  pmuahment,  or  the  gn,v%  they  have  placed  themielTes 
in  doetiinal  opposition,  on  a  very  important  anhjeot,  to  James^a  translators,  to 
Lather  and  the  authors  of  the  principal  Boropean  Tendons,  and  to  the  miaaion- 
axy  translators  generaUy.  In  all  these  TeondonB,  Sheol  and  Hades  are  understood 
to  mean  either  hell,  or  the  gravOf  and  never  an  underworld  containing  all  spirits 
good  and  bad.  The  view  of  the  Reformers,  upon  this  point,  is  stated  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  Bohaff-Henog  Bnoydopedia  (Article  Hades) :  *^  The 
Protestant  churches  rejected,  with  purgatory  and  its  abuses,  the  whole  idea  of  a 
middle  state,  and  taught  simply  two  states  and  places— heaven  for  believers, 
and  heU  for  unbelievers.  Hades  was  identified  with  Gehenna,  and  henoe  both 
tenns  were  translated  alike  in  the  Protestant  versions.  The  English  (as  also 
Luther's  G^erman)  version  of  the  New  Testament  translates  Hades  and  Gkhenna 
by  the  same  word  *hell,*  and  thus  obliterates  the  important  distinction  between 
the  realm  of  the  dead  (or  nether-world,  spirit-world),  and  the  place  of  torment 
or  eternal  punishment ;  but  in  the  Beviaion  of  1881  the  distinction  is  restored, 
and  the  term  Hades  introduced." 
Vol.  U-40. 
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If  in  these  last  three  passages  tlie  revised  rendering  be 
adopted,  it  is  still  more  evideDt  that  8heol  deuotea  Hell ; 
for  AbaddoD  is  the  Hebrew  for  Apollyon,  who  ie  said  to 
be  "the  angel  and  king  of  the  bottomless  pit,"  Kev.  9 :  II. 
There  can  be  no  rational  donbt,  that  in  this  daaa  ot  Old 
Testament  texts  the  wicked  and  sensual  are  warned  of  a 
fntare  evil  and  danger.    The  danger  is,  that  they  sIuUl  be 
sent  to  Sheol.    The  connection  of  thought  requires,  there- 
fore, that  Sheol  in  snoh  passages  have  the  same  meaning 
as  the  modern  Hell,  and  like  this  have  an  exdutiee  refer- 
ence to  the  wicked.    Otherwise,  it  ia  not  a  warning.     To 
give  it  a  meaning  that  makes  it  the  common  residence  of 
the  good  and  evil,  is  to  destroy  its  force  as  a  Divine  meo- 
ace.    If  Sheol  be  merely  a  promiscuous  nnderworid  for  all 
sonls,  then  to  be  "  turned  into  sheol "  is  no  more  a  menace 
for  the  sinner  than  for  tlie  saint,  and  consequently  a  men- 
ace for  neither.     In  order  to  be  of  the  nature  of  an  alarm 
for  the  wicked,  Sheol  must  be  something  that  pertains  to 
them  alone.    If  it  is  shared  with  the  good,  its  power  to 
terrify  is  gone.     If  the  good  man  goes  to  Sheol,  the  wicked 
man  will  not  be  afraid  to  go  with  him.    It  is  tio  answer  to 
this,  to  say  that  Sheol  contains  two  divisions,  Hades  and 
Paradise,  and  that  the  wicked  go  to  the  former.     Tltis  ia 
not  in  the  Biblical  text,  or  in  its  connection.     The  sensual 
and  wicked  who  are  threatened  with  Sheol,  as  the  punish- 
ment of  their  wickedness,  are  not  threatened  with  a  part  of 
Sheol,  but  with  the  lohols  of  it.     Sheol  is  one,  nndirided, 
and  homogeneons  in  the  inspired  representation.     The  anb- 
division  of  it  into  heterogeneous  compartments  is  a  con* 
ception  imported  into  the  Bible  from  the  Greek  and  Roman 
classics.    The  Old  Testament  knows  nothing  of  a  Sheol 
that  is  partly  an  evil,  and  partly  a  good.    The  Biblical 
Sheol  is  always  an  evil,  and  nothing  but  an  evil.    When 
the  human  body  goes  down  to  Sheol  in  the  sense  of  the 
"grave,"  this  is  an  evil.     And  when  tlie  human  soul  goes 
down  to  Sheol  in  the  sense  of  "  hell  and  retribution,"  this 
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is  an  evil.    Both  are  threatened!,  as  the  penalty  of  sin,  to 
the  wicked,  bnt  never  to  the  righteous. 

Consequently,  in  the  clasa  of  passages  of  which  we  are 
speaking, "  going  down  to  sheol "  denotes  something  more 
dreadful  thau  going  down  to  the  grave,  or  than  entering 
the  ao-called  underworld  of  departed  spirits.  To  say  that 
"  the  wicked  shall  be  turned  into  sheol,"  implies  that  the 
righteous  shall  not  be ;  just  as  to  say  that  "  they  who  obey 
not  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  shall  be  punished 
with  everlasting  destruction  "  (2  Thess.  1 ;  8,  9),  implies 
that  those  who  do  obey  it  shall  not  be.  To  say  that  the 
"  steps  "  of  the  prostitute  "  take  hold  on  sheol,"  is  the  same 
as  to  say  that  "whoremongers  shall  have  their  part  in  the 
lake  which  bumeth  with  fire  and  brimstone,"  Bev.  21 : 8. 
To  "  deliver  the  soul  of  a  child  from  sheol  "  by  parental 
discipline,  is  not  to  deliver  him  either  from  the  grave,  or 
from  a  spirit-world,  but  from  the  future  misery  that  awaits 
the  morally  nndlsciplined  and  rebellious.  In  mentioning 
Sheol  in  such  a  connection,  the  inspired  writer  is  not  men- 
tioning a  region  that  is  common  alike  to  the  righteous  and 
the  wicked.  This  would  defeat  his  purpose  to  warn  the 
tatter.'  Sheol,  when  denounced  to  the  wicked,  must  be  as 
peculiar  to  them,  and  as  much  confined  to  them,  as  when 
"the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone"  is  denounced  to  them. 
All  such  Old  Testament  passages  teach  that  those  who  ga 
to  Sheol  snffer  from  the  wrath  of  God,  as  the  eternal  judge 
who  punishes  iniquity.  The  words,  "  The  wicked  is  snared 
in  the  work  of  his  own  hands.  The  wicked  shall  be  tnmcd 
into  sheol,  and  all  the  nations  that  forget  Gkid,"  Fa.  9 :  16, 
17,  are  as  much  of  the  nature  of  a  Divine  menace  against 
sin,  as  the  words,  "  In  the  day  thon  eatest  thereof,  thon 

I  "  The  mcwiing  of  th«  Hebrew  word  Sheol  ii  doobtfttl,  Unt  I  have  not  he>i- 
tet«d  to  tntuUta  it  hdL  Ido  not  find  tuilt  *iUi  thaw  who  tnuitate  it  gnTC, 
but  it  ii  oertun  Uut  the  prophet  mnne  aomething  men  ttutu  oommon  death ; 
otherwiu  ha  would  la;  nothing  alw>  oonoeming  the  wicked,  than  what  would 
dio  ba|>pM  to  aU  me  buUdnl  in  aonuiKia  with  Umul"    Odvin :  On  Pa.  9 :  17. 
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shalt  surely  die,"  Gten.  2 :  17.  And  the  iaterpretation  which 
eliminates  the  idea  of  endless  punishment  from  the  former, 
to  be  consistent,  shoold  eliminate  it  from  the  latter. 

Accordingly,  these  texts  mnst  be  read  in  connection 
with,  and  be  explained  by  that  large  class  of  texts  in  the 
Old  Testament  which  represent  God  as  a  judge^  and  assert 
2k future  jitdgmenij  and  even  a  future  resurrection  for  this 
purpose.    ^^  Shall  not  the  judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  ?  ^ 
Gen.  18 :  25.    ^^  To  me  belongeth  vengeance,  and  recom- 
pense; their  feet  shall  slide  in  due  time,"  Deut.  82:85. 
^^  Enoch  the  seventh  from  Adam  prophesied  of  these,  say- 
ing, Behold  the  Lord  cpmeth  with  ten  thousand  of  his 
saints  to  execute  judgment  upon  all,  and  to  convince  all 
that  are  ungodly  among  them  of  all  their  ungodly  deeds 
which  they  have  ungodly  committed,"  Jude  14: 15.     ^^  The 
wicked  is  reserved  to  the  day  of  destruction;  they  shall 
be  brought  forth  to  the  day  of  wrath,"  Job  21 :  30,    "  The 
ungodly  shall  not  stand  in  the  judgment ;  the  way  of  the 
ungodly  shall  perish,"  Ps.  1 :  6,  6.     "  Verily,  he  is  a  God 
that  judgeth  in  the  earth,"  Ps.  68 :  11.    "Who  knoweth 
the  power  of  thine  anger  ?  even  according  to  thy  fear,  so  is 
thy  wrath,"  Ps.  90 :  11.    *'  O  Lord  God,  to  whom  vengeance 
belongeth,  shew  thyself.    Lift  up  thyself,  thou  judge  of 
the  earth:  render  a  reward  to  the  proud,"  Ps.   94:1,2. 
'*'  There  is  a  way  that  seemeth  right  unto  a  man,  but  the 
end  thereof  are  the  ways  of  death,"  Pi-ov.  16  :  25.    "God 
shall  judge  the  righteous  and  the  wicked:  for  there  is  a 
time  for  every  pui-pose,   and  every  work,"   Ecd.  3 :  17. 
'^  Walk  in  the  ways  of  thine  heart,  and  in  the  sight  of 
thine  eyes ;  but  know  thou  that  for  all  these  things  God 
will  bring  thee  into  judgment,"  Eccl.  11 : 9.    *'  God  shall 
bring  every  work  into  judgment,  with  every  secret  thing, 
whether  it  be  good,  or  whether  it  be  evil,"  Eccl.  13  :  14. 
^^  The  sinners  in  Zion  are  afraid ;  fearfulness  hath  surprised 
the  hypocrites.    Who  among  us  shall  dwell  with  devour- 
ing fire  %  who  among  us  shall  dwell  with  everlasting  born* 
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ingB  t "  Is.  33 :  14.  Of  ^^  the  men  that  have  transgree&ed 
against  Ood,"  it  is  said  that  their  ^^worm  shall  not  die, 
neither  shall  their  fire  be  quenched,"  Is.  66  :  24.  ^'  I  be- 
held till  the  thrones  were  cast  down,  and  the  Ancient  of 
days  did  sit  His  throne  was  like  the  fiery  fiame,  and  his 
wheels  like  bnming  fire;  thousand  thousands  ministered 
unto  him,  and  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  stood  be- 
fore him;  the  judgment  was  set,  and  the  books  were 
opened,"  Dan.  7  :  9, 10.  ^^  Many  of  them  that  sleep  in  the 
dust  of  the  earth  shall  awake,  some  to  everlasting  life,  and 
some  to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt,"  Dan.  12 :  2* 
"  The  Lord  hath  sworn  by  the  excellency  of  Jacob,  Surely 
I  never  will  forget  any  of  their  works,"  Amos  8 : 7- 
^'They  shall  be  mine,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  in  the  day 
when  I  make  up  my  jewels,"  Mai.  3 :  17. 

A  final  judgment,  unquestionably,  supposes  a  place 
where  the  sentence  is  executed.  If  there  is  a  day  of  doom, 
there  is  a  world  of  doom.  Consequently,  these  Old  Testa- 
ment passages  respecting  the  final  judgment  throw  a  strong 
light  upon  the  meaning  of  Sheol,  and  make  it  certain,  in 
the  highest  degree,  that  it  denotes  the  world  whei*e  the  pen- 
alty resulting  from  the  verdict  of  the  Supreme  Judge  is  to 
be  experienced  by  the  transgressor.  The  ^^  wicked,"  when 
sentenced  at  the  last  judgment,  are  '^  turned  into  sheol,"  as 
^*  idolaters  and  all  liars,"  when  sentenced,  ^^  have  their  part 
in  the  lake  which  bumeth  with  fire  and  brimstone,"  Bev. 
21:8. 

(h)  A  second  proof  that  Sheol  signifies  the  place  of 
future  punishment,  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  other  proper  name  for  it  in  the  whole  volume  : 
for  Tophet  is  metaphorical,  and  rarely  employed.  If 
Sheol  is  not  the  place  where  the  wrath  of  God  falls  upon 
the  transgressor,  there  is  no  place  mentioned  where  it  does. 
Sut  it  is  utterly  improbable  that  a  final  sentence  would  be 
announced  so  clearly  as  it  is  under  the  Old  dispensation, 
and  yet  the  place  of  its  execution  be  undesignated.    In 
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modem  theologyi  Jadgment  and  Hell  are  GDrrelates ;  each 
implymg  the  other,  each  atanding  or  falling  with  the  other. 
In  the  Old  Teetament  theol<^,  Jadgment  and  Sheol  sus- 
tain the  Bame  relations.    The  proof  that  Bheol  does  not 
signify  Hell  would,  yirtnally,  be  the  proof  that  &e  doctrine 
of  Hell  is  not  contained  in  the  Old  Testament ;  and  this 
would  imperil  the  doctrine  of  the  final  judgment    Univer- 
salism  receives  very  strong  support  from  all  vendons  and 
commentaries  which  take  the  idea  of  retribution  out  of  the 
term  Sheol ;  because  no  texts  that  contain  the  word  can  be 
cited  to  prove  either  a  future  sentence,  or  a  future  suffer- 
ing.   They  only  prove  that  there  is  a  world  of  disembodied 
spirits,  whose  moral  character  and  condition  cannot  be  in- 
ferred from  anything  in  the  signification  of  Sheol ;  because 
the  good  are  in  Sheol,  and  the  wicked  are  in  Sheol.    When 
it  is  merely  said  of  a  deceased  person  that  he  is  in  the 
world  of  spirits,  it  is  impossible  to  decide  whether  he  is 
holy  or  sinful,  happy  or  miserable. 

(c)  A  third  proof  that  Sheol,  in  these  passages,  denotes 
the  dark  abode  of  the  wicked,  and  the  state  of  future  suf- 
fering, is  found  in  those  Old  Testament  texts  which  speak 
of  the  contrary  bright  abode  of  the  righteous,  and  of  their 
state  of  blessedness.  According  to  the  view  we  are  com- 
bating, Paradise  is  in  Sheol,  and  constitutes  a  part  of  it 
But  there  is  too  great  a  contrast  between  the  two  abodes  of 
the  good  and  evil,  to  allow  of  their  being  brought  under 
one  and  the  same  gloomy  and  terrifying  term  Sheol. 
When  "  the  Lord  put  a  word  in  Balaam's  mouth,"  Balsam 
said,  ^^  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my 
last  end  be  like  his,"  Num.  28 :  6, 10.  The  Psahnist  de- 
scribes this  "  last  end  of  the  righteous  "  in  the  following 
terms :  ^^  My  flesh  shall  rest  in  hope.  Thou  wilt  show  me 
the  path  of  life ;  in  thy  presence  is  fulness  of  joy ;  at  thy 
right  hand,  there  are  pleasures  for  evermore,"  Ps.  16 :  11. 
'^  As  for  me,  I  will  behold  thy  face  in  righteousness ;  I 
shall  be  satisfied  when  I  awake  with  thy  likeness^"  Ps.  17 : 
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16.  "  God  will  redeem  my  Boal  from  the  power  of  eheol ; 
for  he  eball  receive  me,"  Fs.  49 :  15.  "  Thou  shalt  guide 
me  with  thy  counsel,  And  afterwards  receive  me  to  glory. 
Whom  h&ve  I  in  heaven  but  thee  f "  Pa.  73 :  24.  Id  like 
tnsnner,  Isaiah  (3S :  S)  says  respecting  the  righteous,  thet 
**  The  Lord  God  will  swallow  up  death  in  victory,  and  will 
wipe  away  tears  from  all  facee ; "  and  Solomon  asserts  that 
**  the  righteons  hath  hope  in  his  death,"  Prov.  14 :  32. 
These  deacnptions  of  the  blessedness  of  the  righteous  when 
they  die  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  Old  Testa- 
ment conception  of  Sheol,  and  cannot  possibly  be  made  to 
agree  with  it.  The  "  anger  "  of  God  "  bama  to  the  lowest 
sheol ; "  which  implies  that  it  burns  tbrongh  the  whole  of 
Sheol,  from  top  to  bottom.  The  wicked  are  "  turned  "  into 
Sheol,  and  "  in  a  moment  go  down,"  to  Sheol ;  but  the 
good  are  not  "tnmed"  into  "glory,"  nor  do  they  "in  a 
moment  go  down"  to  "the  right  hand  of  God."  The 
•'  presence  "  of  God,  the  "  right  hand  "  of  God,  the  "  glory  " 
to  which  the  Psalmist  is  to  be  received,  and  the  "  heaven  " 
which  he  longs  for,  are  certainly  not  in  the  dreadful  Sheol, 
They  do  not  constitute  one  of  its  compartments.  If  be< 
tween  death  and  the  resurrection  the  disembodied  spirit  of 
the  Pealmist  is  in  "heaven,"  at  the  "  right  band  "  of  God, 
in  his  "presence,"  and  beholding  his  "  glory,"  it  is  not  in 
a  diamal  nnderworld.  There  is  not  a  passage  in  the  Old 
Testament  that  asserts,  or  in  any  way  BUggests,  that  the 
light  of  the  Divine  conntenance,  and  the  blessedness  of 
comrannion  with  God,  are  enjoyed  in  Sheol.  Sheol,  in  the 
Old  Testament,  is  gloom,  and  only  gloom,  and  gloomy  con- 
tinnally.  Will  any  one  aerionely  contend  that  in  the  pas- 
sage, "  Enocli  walked  with  God :  and  be  was  not ;  for  God 
took  him,"  it  would  harmonize  with  the  idea  of  "  walking 
with  God,"  and  with  the  Old  Testament  conception  of 
Sheol,  to  supply  the  ellipsis  by  saying  that  "  God  took  him 
to  SheoU"  Was  Sheol  that  "better  country,  that  is,  an 
hea/oenly,"  which  the  Old  Testament  saints  "  desired,"  and 
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to  attaiD  which  they  "  were  tortured,  not  acceptiiig  deliver- 
aneer'Heb.  11:16,35. 

(d)  A  fonrth  proof  that  Sheol  is  the  place  of  fatore  ret- 
ribatioQ,  is  its  ineeparsble  connection  with  Bpiritoal  and 
eternal  death.  The  Old  Testament,  like  the  New,  desig- 
nates the  punishment  of  the  wicked  by  the  tei-m  '*  death." 
And  spiritual  death  is  implied,  as  well  as  physicaL  8adi 
is  the  meaning  in  Qen.  2 :  17.  The  death  there  threatened 
is  the  very  same  AoyaTo?  to  which  St.  Panl  refers  in  Bom. 
5 :  13,  and  which  "  passed  upon  all  men  "  by  reason  of  the 
transgression  in  Eden.  Bpiritoal  death  is  clearly  tau^t  in 
Dent.  30  :  1£>,  "  I  have  set  before  thee  this  day  life  and 
good,  and  death  and  evil ;"  in  Jer.  21 :  8,  "I  set  before 
yOD  the  way  of  life,  and  the  way  of  death ; "  in  £zek.  18 : 
32  ;  33 :  11,  "  I  have  no  pleasnre  in  the  death  of  the  wicked ; 
but  that  the  wicked  tnm  from  his  way  and  live; "  in  Prov. 
8  :  36,  "  All  tliey  t^at  hate  me  love  death."  Spuitnal 
death  is  also  taught,  by  implication,  in  those  Old  Testament 
passages  which  speak  of  spiritasl  life  as  its  contrary.  "  As 
righteousnesB  tendeth  to  life,  so  he  that  parsueth  evil  pnr- 
sneth  it  to  his  own  death,"  Prov.  11 :  19.  "  Wlioso  findeth 
me  findeth  life,"  Prov.  8 :  85.  •'  He  is  in  the  way  of  life 
that  keepeth  iostmction,"  Prov,  10 :  17.  "Thoa  wilt  show 
me  the  path  of  life,"  Ps.  16: 11.  "With  thee  is  the  fonn* 
tain  of  life,"  Ps.  86 : 9.  '*  There  the  Lord  commanded  the 
bl     ■  '"    ' 
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to  death ;  her  stepe  take  hold  on  eheol,"  Prov.  6 :  5.  The 
aenee  of  these  pasBSgee  is  not  exhaasted,  by  saying  that 
licentioasness  leads  to  physical  disease  and  death.  Tlie 
"  death"  here  threatened  is  the  same  that  8t.  Paul  speaks 
of,  when  he  says  that  "  they  which  commit  sach  tilings 
are  worthy  of  death,"  Bom.  1 :  32 ;  and  that  "  tlie  end  of 
those  things  is  death,"  Bom.  6 :  21.  Eternal  death  and 
Sheol  are  as  inseparably  joined  in  Prov.  5 : 5,  as  eternal 
death  and  Hades  are  in  Bev.  20 ;  14.  Bnt  if  Sheol  be 
taken  in  the  mythological  sense  of  an  underworld,  or  spirit- 
world,  there  is  do  inseparable  connection  between  it  and 
"  death,"  either  physical  or  spiritnal.  Phyaicsl  death  has 
no  power  in  the  spirit-world  over  a  disenibodied  spirit. 
And  spiritnal  death  is  separable  from  Sheol,  in  the  case 
of  the  good.  If  the  good  go  down  to  Sheol,  they  do  not 
go  down  to  eternal  death. 

2.  That  Sheol,  in  one  class  of  Old  Testament  passages, 
denotes  the  grave,  to  which  all  men,  the  good  and  evil 
alike,  go  down,  is  clear  from  the  following  citations.  Be- 
fore proceeding,  however,  to  this  citation,  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked tliat  this  donble  signification  of  hell  and  the  grave, 
is  explained  by  the  connection  between  physical  death  and 
eternal  retribution.  The  death  of  tlie  body  is  one  of  the 
oonaeqtiences  of  sin,  and  an  integral  part  of  the  total  pen- 
alty. To  go  down  to  the  grave,  is  to  pay  tlie  first  instal* 
ment  of  the  transgressor's  debt  to  justice.  It  is,  therefore, 
the  metonymy  of  a  part  for  the  whole,  when  the  grave  is 
denominated  Sheol.  As  in  English,  "  death  "  may  mean 
either  physical  or  spiritnal  death,  so  in  Hebrew,  Sheol  may 
mean  either  the  grave  or  hell. 

When  Sheol  signifies  the  "  grave,"  it  is  only  the  hody 
that  goes  down  to  Sheol.  Bat  as  the  body  is  naturally  pnt 
for  the  whole  person,  the  man  is  said  to  go  down  to  the 
grave,  when  his  body  alone  is  laid  in  it.  Christ  "  called 
Lazarus  out  of  his  grave,"  John  12 :  17.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  soul  of  Lazarus  was  in  that  grave.    When  a 
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Bick  person  says,  "I  am  going  down  to  the  grave,"  no  one 
QQderstands  him  to  meao  that  hia  spirit  is  descending  into 
a  place  under  the  earth.  And  when  the  stgod  Jacob  Bays, 
"  I  will  go  down  into  sheol,  nnto  my  [dead]  son  moaming" 
(Gen.  37 :  35),  no  one  shoold  understand  him  to  teach  the 
descent  of  his  disembodied  spirit  into  a  subterranean  world. 
"  The  spirit  of  man  goeth  upward,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
beast  goeth  downward,"  Eccl.  S :  91.  The  soni  of  the  ani- 
mal dies  with  the  body ;  that  of  the  man  does  not.  The 
statement  that  "the  Son  of  man  shall  be  three  days  and 
three  nights  in  the  heart  (^  the  earth  "  (Hatt  13 :  40)  refere 
to  the  burial  of  his  body,  not  to  the  residence  of  his  souL' 
When  Christ  said  to  the  penitent  thief,  "  To-day  shalt 
thou  be  with  ine  in  Paradise,"  he  did  not  mean  that  his 
human  soul  aad  that  of  the  penitent  should  be  in  "  the 
heart  of  the  earth,"  bnt  in  the  heavenly  paradise.  Christ 
is  represented  as  dwelling  in  heaven  between  his  ascension 
and  his  secoud  advent  "  Him  must  the  heavens  receive, 
till  the  time  of  the  restitation  of  all  things,"  Acts  3  :  21. 
"  The  Lord  shall  descend  from  heaven  with  a  sbont,  with 
the  voice  of  the  archangel,  and  with  the  tnimp  of  Ood," 
1  Tbess.  4:16.  "Onr  conversation  is  in  heaven,  from 
which  we  look  for  our  Savionr  the  Lord  Jesus,"  Phil.  3 :  20. 
But  the  souls  of  the  redeemed,  during  this  same  intennedi- 

>  Tbkt  "  the  heart  of  the  tnit "  mnuu  the  grave,  Witoiu  (ApmUh'  Creed, 
DUsertatkiii  XVIL)kiKnea  in  the  following  mumet:  "  Joiuh  kjv,  tiwt  wfaila  M 
waa  in  the  bowels  of  the  fish,  be  wu  '  in  the  bell;  of  hell,'  or  of  the  grave,  and 
'  in  the  midat  (Heb.,  heait)  of  the  aaa : '  aad  in  thia  reipect  he  was  a  figure  <rf 
Chiiat  plaoed  in  the  heart  of  Ott  mtih.  Thia  doaa  not  mean  lbs  hell  of  Iha 
damned,  vhioh,  u  Jerome  aayi,  ia  oommonly  aaid  to  be  '  in  tiie  midat  «t  the 
earth ;  *  bat  m  earthen  reoeplaale,  which  haa  earth  abore,  below,  and  on  tntT 
aide ;  or  more  briefly,  which  ia  within  the  eaitii.  At  tiie  Boriptnrs  plaaea  Tjn 
'in  the  heart  of  the  aea,'  that  ia,  ■nrroonded  bj  the  aaa;  aa  'the  way  of  a  Mt 
tain  the  heart  of  the  sea,'  wh«i  it  ia  eamiiuided  oa  all  aidea  bj  the  b»;  <■ 
Abaalom  waa  '  alive  in  the  heart  of  the  oak,'  that  U,  in  the  oak,  within  ita 
biaoohea — ao  the  grave  ia  '  tht  heart  of  the  eaith,'  ChiyaoiAoBi  nnnaili  that 
'  the  lacred  writer  doth  not  aa;  in  the  earth,  bnt  in  the  heart  of  the  earth,  thtt 
the  eipreaaion  might  clcaily  deootd  the  grave,  and  that  no  one  might  atupect  a 
mcce  qipearanoe  [of  de*thj."' 
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ate  period,  are  represented  as  beisg  with  Christ.  ^^  Father, 
I  will  that  thej  whom  thou  hast  given  me  be  with  me 
where  I  am,  that  thej  may  behold  mj  glory  which  thou 
hast  given  me,"  John  17 :  24.  ^  We  desire  rather  to  be 
absent  from  the  body,  and  to  be  present  with  the  Lord," 
8  Cor.  5 : 8.  When,  therefore,  the  human  body  goes  down 
to  Sheol,  it  goes  down  to  the  grave,  and  is  unaccompanied 
with  the  sonL 

The  following  are  a  few  out  of  many  examples  of  this 
signification  of  SheoL  ^^The  Lord  kiUeth,  and  maketh 
alive :  he  hringeth  down  to  sheol,  and  bringeth  up,"  1  Sam. 
8:6.  ^'  Thy  servants  shall  bring  down  the  gray  hairs  of 
thy  servant  our  father  with  sorrow  to  sheol,"  Gen.  4A :  31.' 

1  This  text,  and  Geo.  4S :  88,  axe  parallel  to  Gen.  87  :  35,  and  explain  Jacob's 
words,  ^^I  wJll  go  down  mourning  into  sheol,  unto  my  son."  *^Oray  haiia** 
are  matter,  and  oannot  go  into  a  world  of  spirits. 
It  is  objeoted  that  Sheol  does  not  mean  the  "  grave,  **  becaase  there  is  a  word 
*iap  ^  for  grave.  A  grave  is  bought  and  sold,  and  the  plnral  is  nsed ;  but 
Ibeol  is  never  bought  and  sold,  or  used  in  the  pluzaL  The  reply  is,  that 
^*  grave  **  has  an  abstract  and  general  sense,  denoted  by  !}iKp«  and  a  oonoiete 
and  pavtioular,  denoted  by  ^^p .  aU  men  go  to  t^  gmve ;  but  not  all  men 
have  a  grave.  When  our  Lord  says  that  *^  all  that  axe  in  their  graves  (/As^Mcfots) 
ahaQ  come  forth  "  (John  5 :  38),  he  does  not  mean  that  only  those  shaU  be 
nised  who  have  been  bud  in  a  particular  grave  with  funeral  obsequies.  A  man 
is  "in  the  grave,*'  in  the  general  sense,  when  his  soulis  sepaxated  from  his  body 
and  his  body  has  '*  returned  to  the  dust,"  Gen.  8 :  19.  To  be  *'  in  the  grave,** 
in  the  abstract  sense,  is  to  have  the  elements  of  the  body  mingled  with  those  of 
the  earth  from  which  it  was  taken.  EcoL  IS :  7.  The  partiooliix  spot  where 
the  mingling  oooars  is  unessential.  Moses  is  in  the  grave ;  but  *^no  man 
knoweth  of  his  sepulchre  unto  this  day.**  We  say  of  one  drowned  in  the  ocean, 
thai  he  found  a  watery  gxava  These  remaxks  apply  aIm  to  the  use  of  |9ifs 
»nd  furmuiar.  According  to  Pearson  (Creed,  Art  V.),  the  Jerusalem  Taigum, 
with  that  of  Jonathan,  and  the  Persian  Targum,  explain  blMlDt  in  Gen.  37 : 
85 ;  42 :  88,  by  i:^ .  To  the  objection  that  Jacob  knew,  or  sopixMed,  that  his 
eon  had  been  devoured  by  wild  beasts,  and  consequently  bad  no  grave,  and, 
therefore,  meant  to  say  that  he  should  go  down  to  the  world  of  spirits  to  meet 
him,  Rivetus  (Bxeroitatio  CLL,  in  Gen.)  replies  as  follows:  **Per  9epuUhrum 
non  intelligimus  stricte,  id  de  quo  apud  jurisconsultoe  disputatnr,  cum  agunt  de 
Mpulchzo  violato,  aed  id  xeferimns  ad  rataonem  humatioDis  in  genere«  quan- 
documque  modo  terra  reddatur  terxae,  )nxta  sententiam  divinam,  *■  Pulvis  es,  et 
in  polverem  leverteria.'  Sepeliri  enim  dicuntnr  qniounqne  terxae  redduntnr, 
cdam  qui  sepeliuntur  *  sepultura  aaini,'  quod  de  Joaohimo  pronuniiavit  Jeremias 
(23 :  19).    Igitur  verba  Jacobi  *  Descendam  ad  filium  meom  Ingeos  in  infeninm,' 
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^*  O  that  tlioa  wouldest  hide  me  in  eheol,"  Job  14 :  13« 
'^  Sheol  is  my  house ;  I  have  said  to  corrnption,  Thou  art 
mj  father :  to  the  woi-m,  Thou  art  my  mother,  and  my 
sister/'  Job  17 :  13, 14.  ^^  Onr  bones  are  scattered  at  the 
month  of  sheol,"  Ps.  141 : 7.  Korah  and  his  company 
*^  went  down  alive  into  sheol,  and  they  perished  from  the 
congregation,"  Num.  16 :  33.  ^^  In  sheol,  who  shall  give 
thee  thanks  2 "  Ps.  6:5.  ^^  There  is  no  wisdom  in  shed 
whither  thou  goest,"  Eccl.  9 :  10.  ^'  I  will  ransom  them 
from  the  power  of  sheol ;  O  sheol,  I  will  be  thy  destnie- 
tion,"  Hosea  13 :  14.  ^'  My  life  draweth  nigh  unto  sheol," 
Ps.  88 : 3.  '^  What  man  is  he  that  liveth,  and  shall  not  see 
death  ?  Shall  he  deliver  his  soul  from  the  hand  of  sheol ! " 
Ps.  89 :  48.  "  The  English  version,"  says  Stuart,  "  renders 
Sheol  by  grave  in  thirty  instances  out  of  sixty-four,  and 
might  have  so  rendered  it  in  more." 

Sheol  in  the  sense  of  the  grave  is  invested  with  gloomy 
associations  for  the  good,  as  well  as  the  wicked ;  and  this 
under  the  Christian  dispensation,  as  well  as  under  the  Jew- 
ish. The  Old  economy  and  the  New  are  much  alike  in 
this  respect  The  modem  Christian  believer  shrinks  from 
the  grave,  like  the  ancient  Jewish  believer.  He  needs  as 
much  grace  in  order  to  die  tranquilly  as  did  Moses  and 
David.  It  is  true  that  ^^  Christ  has  brought  immortality  to 
light  in  the  gospel ; "  has  poured  upon  the  grave  the  bright 
light  of  his  own  resurrection,  a  far  brighter  light  than  the 
Patriarchal  and  Jewish  church  enjoyed ;  yet  man's  faiih  is 
as  weak  and  wavering  as  ever,  and  requires  the  support  of 
God. 

Accordingly,  Sheol  in  the  sense  of  the  grave  is  repre- 
sented as  something  out  of  which  the  righteous  are  to  be 


id  est,  in  lepnlohnunf  ncm  poMamns  xneHiiB  ezpUoare  qoam  Terlus  AlfaiBi,  qni 
sic  ingemifloentis  pAtru  ezponit  qaerelam :  *  In  lueto  pennsnebo,  doneo  me 
terra  roaoipiat,  nt  filinm  memn  aepnlohmm  )ani  snaoepii.*  Id  ipae  JaooboB 
etiam  intellexit,  qni  per  Tooem  sheol  loonm  denotlkt  *  qno  sennm  easi<  onm  dolon 
dednonntnr.* " 
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delivered  by  a  resnrrection  of  the  body  to  glory,  bat  the 
bodicB  of  the  wicked  are  to  be  left  oiider  its  power.  "  Like 
sheep,  the  wicked  are  laid  in  sheol ;  death  ehall  feed  on 
tliem.  Bnt  God  will  redeem  my  bouI  [me  =  my  body] 
from  the  power  of  alieol,"  Pe.  49 :  14, 15.  "  Thou  wiit  not 
leave  my  soul  [me  =  my  body]  in  sheol ;  neither  wilt  tliou 
anffer  thine  Holy  One  to  aee  corrnptioD,''  Fb.  16  :  10.'    This 

1  In  rapport  of  thii  inteipntaUan  ol  Umm  woida,  va  nail  ODnaWw  of  ths 
nnqaaftdaDed  UarDing  and  aoooraoj  of  Biahop  Fsanon.  After  ramarkiDg  that 
the  eipIanatioD  irhioh  makai  the  danw,  "  He  deaoended  into  hell,"  to  mean 
"that  Chiirt  in  U«  bod;  ww  Ud  in  thegnre,"  b  '-oidinaiilj  rejeoted  by 
dauTiog  that  'laal' ia  ersi  taken  (tic  '  bod;,' or  'hell'  for  the  ' gtaTO,' "  he pn>- 
oeedi  to  ea;  that  "thi*  denial  ia  in  vain :  for  it  innat  be  aoknowledged,  that 
aometiniea  the  Hiaiptarec  aie  rigbtlj  so,  and  cannot  otherwiae  be,  nndentood. 
yint,  the  aams  woid  in  the  Hebrew,  which  the  paalmirt  need,  and  in  the  Gieelc, 
irhioh  the  apoitle  oaed,  and  we  tranalate  '  the  lonl,'  ia  eleawhete  Died  for  the 
body  of  a  dead  man,  and  rendered  ao  in  the  Engliah  Teraion.  Both  DBS  and 
^«^  are  need  for  the  body  of  a  dead  man  in  the  Hebrew,  and  Septoagint  of 
Num.  0:6;  >He  ahall  oome  at  no  dead  body'  (p^  nB3\  The  aama  naage 
tatomidlnLeT.  6:8;  1V:S8;  91 :1, 11;  32:1;  Sun.  IS-.U,  IS;  Haggai3:18. 
Thna,  aereial  tim«i^  C|3  and  ifv^A  are  taken  for  Iha  body  6f  a  dead  man ;  that 
body  which  poUoted  a  man  under  the  Iaw,  by  the  tonoh  thereo£  And  Malmmidaa 
luthobaerved,  that  then  ia  no  pollntion  from  the  body  till  the  aool  be  departed. 
Therefore  DBJ  and  fn^  did  aigni^  the  bod;  after  the  aeparation  of  the 
■odL  And  it  was  anoiently  obaerred  by  Bt.  Angnatina,  that  the  eont  ma;  be 
taken  for  the  bod;  onl; ;  '  Animae  nomine  oorpna  aolnm  poeae  ligniGoaii,  modo 
qoodam  looaHonia  oatenditoi,  qno  aignifieator  per  Id  qood  oontinetiir  ttlnd  qnod 
oontinet.'  Epiit.  1ST,  aL  190,  ad  Optatom  ;  De  anlmatnm  origine,  a.  S,  j  19. 
Beoondly,  the  Hehiew  word  blKISi  which  the  paalmlat  need,  and  the  Qreek 
word  fBilt,  which  the  apostle  employed,  and  ia  timnalated  '  hell '  In  the  Engliah 
TBiaion,  doth  oartainl;  in  aome  other  placea  aignify  no  men  than  the  ■  gTave,* 
and  la  tranaUtad  ao.  Aa  when  Hr.  Aiaawtath  foUoweth  the  word,  '  For  1  will 
go  down  unto  m;  eon,  mourning,  to  hall ; '  onr  tiaualation,  arriving  at  the 
■eiue,  rendereth  it, '  For  I  will  go  down  into  the  grave,  nnto  my  eon,  mourning, ' 
Sen.  S7 :  BE.  Bo  again  he  renden,  *  Te  ahall  bring  down  my  gia;  haira  with  aor- 
row  onto  hdl,'  that  tl '  to  the  grave,'  Oen.  4S  :  88.  And  in  thia  aanae  we  aay, 
'  "nw  Lord  Ulleth  and  maketh  alive :  he  bringeth  down  to  the  grave,  and  bring- 
eth  np,'  1  Sam.  8:6.  It  ia  obaerved  by  Jewiih  oommentatora  that  thoae  Chria- 
tiana  are  miataken  who  Interpret  thoae  words  iipoken  by  Jacob,  '  I  will  go  down 
into  aheol,'  of  hell  [in  the  aenae  of  nndarworld] ;  declaring  that  Sheol  there  ia 
nothing  bnt  the  grave."  Pearaon,  On  the  Creed,  Article  T.  The  position  that 
CD]  ia  aometimea  put  for  a  dead  bod;,  and  that  Bheol  in  moh  a  oanneaUon  de- 
notea  the  giare,  waa  aUo  taken  b;  Uaher  (aa  it  had  beem  b;  Ben,  on  Acta  2 ; 
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passage,  while  Messianic,  has  also  its  reference  to  David 
and  all  believers.    ^^I  will  ransom  them  from  the  power 
of  sheol.     O  death,  I  will  be  thy  plagues;  O  sheol,  I  will 
be  thy  destruction,"  Hosea  IS :  14.     St.  Paul  quotes  this 
(1  Cor.  15  :  55)  in  proof  of  the  blessed  resurrection  of 
the  bodies  of  believers — showing  that '^ sheol"  here  is  the 
'^  grave,"  where  the  body  is  laid,  and  from  which  it  is  raised. 
The  bodies  of  the  wicked,  on  the  contrary,  are  not  de- 
livered from  the  power  of  Sheol,  or  the  grave,  by  a  blessed 
and  glorious  resurrection,  but  are  still  kept  under  its  do- 
minion by  a  *^  resurrection  to  shame  and  everlasting  oon- 
tempt,"  Dan.  12:2.    Though  the  wicked  are  raised  from 
the  dead,  yet  this  is  no  triumph  for  them  over  death  and 
the  grave.    Their  resurrection  bodies  are  not  "celestial* 
and  "  glorified,"  like  those  of  the  redeemed,  but  are  suited  to 
the  nature  of  their  evil  and  malignant  souls.     "  Like  sheep 
they  are  laid  in  sheol ;  death  shall  feed  upon  them,"  Fa 
49 :  14.    Bespecting  sinful  Judah  and  the  enemies  of  Jeho- 
vah, the  prophet  says,  "  Sheol  hath  enlarged  herself,  and 
opened  her  mouth  without  measure,  and  their  glory  shall 
descend  unto  it,"  Isa.  5 :  14.      Of  the  fallen  Babylonian 
monarch,  it  is  said,  ^^  Sheol  from  beneath  is  moved  for  thee 
to  meet  thee  at  thy  coming.     Thy  pomp  is  brought  down 
to  sheol :  the  worm  is  spread  under  thee,  and  the  worms 
cover  thee,"  Isa.  14 : 9,  11.     To  convert  this  bold  personifi- 
cation of  the  "  grave,"  and  the  "  worm,"  which  devour  the 
bodies  of  God's  adversaries,  into  an  actual  underworld 
where  the  spirits  of  all  the  dead,  the  friends  as  well  as  the 
enemies  of  God,  are  gathered,  is  not  only  to  convert  rhet- 
oric into  logic,  but  to  substitute  the  mythological  for  the 

1^,  before  hira),  and  ie  gnpported  with  his  remftrkable  philologioal  and  patristie 
learning.  See  his  diuussion  of  the  Limbns  Patmm  and  Christ's  Descent  into 
Hell,  in  his  Answer  to  a  Challenge  of  a  Jesuit  in  Ireland.    Works,  VoL  m. 

This  metonymy  of  "  sonl  *'  far  *'  body  "  is  as  natural  an  idiom  in  Ehaglish,  bm  ^ 
is  in  Hebrew  and  Greek.  It  is  more  easy  for  one  to  say  that  '*  the  ship  nnk  with 
a  hundred  souls/'  than  to  say  that  it  *'  sank  with  a  hundred  bodies."  Andp^ 
the  latter  is  the  real  fact  in  the  oase. 


Biblical  view  of  the  future  life.  "  Some  interpretere," 
Bays  Alexander,  on  leaiah  14 : 9,  "  proceed  upon  tlie  enppo- 
sition,  that  in  this  passage  we  have  before  ns  not  a  mere 
prosopopoeia  or  poetical  creation  of  the  highest  order,  bnt 
a  cliapter  from  the  popnlar  belief  of  the  Jews,  ae  to  the 
locality,  contents,  and  transactionB  of  the  unseen  world. 
Thus  Gesenius,  iu  his  Lexicon  and  Commentary,  gives  a 
minute  topographical  description  of  Sheol  as  the  Hebrews 
believed  it  to  exist.  With  eqnal  tmth  a  diligent  compiler 
might  coDstmct  a  map  of  hell,  as  conceived  by  the  English 
Fnritans,  from  the  descriptive  portions  of  the  Paradise 
Lost"  The  clear  perception  and  sonnd  sense  of  Calvin 
penetrate  more  unerringly  mto  the  purpose  of  the  sacred 
writer.  "The  prophet,"  he  says  (Isa.  14:9),  "makes  a 
fictitions  representation,  that  when  this  tyrant  shall  die  and 
go  down  to  the  grave,  the  dead  will  go  forth  to  meet  him 
and  honor  him."  Theodoret  (lea.  14 :  9)  explains  in  the  same 
way.  He  remarks  on  the  words,  "  Hell  from  beneath  is 
moved  for  thee,  to  meet  thee,"  etc,  that,  "  it  is  the  custom 
of  Scripture  sometimes  to  employ  a  figure,  in  order  to  state  a 
thing  more  clearly.  In  this  place  the  prophet  introduces 
death  as  endowed  with  mind  and  reason,  and  expostnlating 
with  the  king  of  Babylon." 

From  this  examination  of  texts,  it  appears  that  Sheol,  in 
the  Old  Testament,  has  the  same  two  significations  that 
Hades  has  in  the  New.  The  only  difference  is,  that  in  the 
Old  Testament,  Slieol  less  often,  in  proportion  to  the  whole 
number  of  instances,  denotes  "hell,"  and  more  often  the 
"  grave,"  than  Hades  does  in  the  New  Testament  And 
this,  for  the  reason  that  the  doctrine  of  futnro  retribution 
was  more  fully  revealed  and  developed  by  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  than  it  was  by  Moses  and  the  prophets. 

If  after  this  study  of  the  Biblical  data,  there  still  be 
doubt  whether  Sheol  and  Hades  denote  sometimes  the 
place  of  retribution  for  the  wicked,  and  sometimes  the 
grave,  and  not  an  nnderworld,  or  spirit-world,  common  to 
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both  the  good  and  evil,  let  the  reader  snbfititnte  either 
spirit-world  or  underworld  in  the  following  passages,  and 
saj  if  the  connection  of  thought,  or  even  common-sense,  is 
preserved :  ^^  The  wicked  in  a  moment  go  down  to  tbe 
spirit- world."  ^*  The  wicked  shall  be  tnmed  into  the  spirit- 
world,  and  all  the  nations  that  forget  God."  ^^  Her  steps 
take  hold  on  the  spirit-world."  ^^  Her  guests  are  in  the 
depths  of  the  spirit-world."  ^^  Thou  shalt  beat  thy  child 
with  a  rod,  and  shalt  deliver  his  sonl  from  the  spirit- 
world."  "  The  way  of  life  is  above  to  the  wise,  that  he 
may  depart  from  the  spirit- world  beneath."  *'In  the 
spirit-world,  who  shall  give  thee  thanks  ?  "  "  There  is  no 
wisdom  in  the  spirit-world,  whither  thou  goest."  "  I  will 
ransom  them  from  the  power  of  the  spirit-world  ;  O  spirit- 
world  I  will  be  thy  destruction."  "  Like  sheep  the  wicked 
are  laid  in  the  spirit-world ;  death  shall  feed  upon  them. 
But  God  will  redeem  my  soul  from  the  power  of  the  spirit- 
world."  "  The  gates  of  the  spirit-world  shall  not  prevail 
against  the  church."  ^^  Thou  Capernaum  which  art  exalted 
unto  heaven  shalt  be  brought  down  to  the  spirit-world." 
^'  Death  and  the  spirit-world  were  east  into  the  lake  of 
fire."  ^^  I  saw  a  pale  horse,  and  his  name  that  sat  upon 
him  was  Death,  and  tlie  spirit- world  followed  him." 
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HillenarianiBm  Defended.  Oroaby  :  The  Seoond  Advent  Meiril! : 
The  Second  Comuig  of  Christ.  Lee :  Sctiptore  Doctrine  of  th« 
Coming  of  onr  Loid.    Strong :  Ilieologj,  66ft-671. 

The  teaching  of  Scripture  is  explicit,  that  Jesna  Christ 
flhall  come  again  from  heaven  to  earth,  in  a  vieible  bodilj 
form.  "  Wliile  the  apoatles  looked  steadfaatl;  towards 
heaven  as  he  went  np,  behold  two  men  stood  hy  them  in 
white  apparel,  which  also  said,  To  men  of  Galilee,  why 
stand  je  gazing  up  unto  heaven  i  This  same  Jesus,  which  is 
taken  from  yon  into  heaven,  shall  so  come,  in  like  man- 
ner as  ye  have  seen  him  go  into  heaven,"  Acts  1 :  10, 11. 
Christ  himself,  being  solemnly  adjured  by  the  high  priest 
to  say  whether  he  was  "  the  Christ  the  Son  of  God,"  re- 
plies "  Then  hast  said.  Hereafter  shall  ye  see  the  Son  of 
man  Hitting  on  the  right  hand  of  power,  and  coming  in  the 
cloads  of  heaven,"  Matt.  26  :  63,  hi.  St.  John,  seeing  the 
event  in  ecstatic  vision,  says,  "  Behold  he  cometh  with 
donds,  and  every  eye  shall  see  him,  and  they  also  which 
pierced  him,"  Rev.  1 : 7. 

The  passages  of  Scripture  which  most  chiefly  be  relied 
upon^  in  constructing  the  doctrine  of  the  Second  Advent, 
Vol.  n.— 41 
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are  Matt.  25  ;  Matt.  26 :  64 ;  1  Cor.  15  ;  2  Tliess.  2  ;  Ber. 
20  and  21. 

The  doctrine  which  the  Church  very  early  derived  from 
the  Scriptures  i*e8pectiDg  Christ's  second  coming,  ie  found 
in  the  statement  of  the  Apostles'  creed :  ^^  The  third  day 
Christ  rose  from  the  dead ;  he  ascended  into  heaven  ;  and 
sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father  Almighty; 
from  thence  he  shall  come  to  jadge  the  quick  and  the 
dead."  According  to  this  statement,  there  is  no  corporeal 
advent  of  Christ  upon  earth  after  his  resurrection,  nntil  he 
leaves  his  session  with  the  Father  and  comes  directly  '^  from 
thence  "  to  the  last  judgment. 

The  doctrinal  statement  in  the  Apostles'  ci*eed,  conse- 
quently, precludes  a  premillennial  advent  of  Christ.  Ac- 
cording to  this  theoiy,  there  are  two  corporeal  resurrections; 
the  first,  of  the  righteous  alone,  supposed  to  be  tanght  in 
Itev.  20 : 4,  5  ;  the  second,  that  of  both  the  righteons  and 
the  wicked  at  the  end  of  the  world,  tanght  in  Matt.  25 : 
31-46.  There  is  an  interval  of  a  thousand  years  between 
the  two,  and  during  this  period  Christ  reigns  in  corporeal 
presence  upon  the  renovated  earth. 

Premillenarianism  was  the  revival  of  the  pseudo-Jewish 
doctrine  of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  as  this  had  been  formed 
in  the  later  periods  of  Jewish  history  by  a  materializing 
exegesis  of  the  Old  Testament.  See  Neander:  History, 
L  650  sq.  Its  most  flourishing  period  was  between  150 
and  250.  Its  prevalence  in  the  church  at  that  time  hss 
been  much  exaggerated.  That  it  could  not  have  been  the 
catholic  and  received  doctrine,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
it  forms  no  part  of  the  Apostles'  creed,  which  belongs  to 
this  period,  and  hence  by  implication  is  rejected  by  it 
"Chiliasm,"  says  Neander  (I.  651),  "never  formed  a  part 
of  the  general  creed  of  the  church.  It  was  diffused  from 
one  country  [Phrygia],  and  from  a  single  fountain-head.'' 
In  the  preceding  period  of  the  Apostolic  fathers,  100  to 
150,  it  had  scarcely  any  currency.    There  are  no  traces  of 


It  in  Clement  of  Borne,  Ignatins,  and  Foljc&rp.  In  Bar- 
nabas, Herrnas,  and  Papiae  it  is  found ;  but  these  are  mnch 
less  inflnential  Dames  than  the  former.  The  earlj  Apolo- 
f^sta,  Tatian,  AtbeDagoras,  and  Theophilns  do  not  advocate 
it.  Alfo)*d  (On  Ber.  20 : 4, 5)  is  greatlj  in  error,  in  sa;ing 
that  "the  whole  chnrch  for  three  hnndred  years  from  the 
apostles  anderstood  the  two  resurrections  in  the  literal 
premillenarian  sense," 

Eev.  20  :  4-6,  is  the  chief  and  nearly  the  sole  snpport  of 
the  doctrine  of  two  corporeal  resnrrections.  In  explain- 
ing it,  reference  mast  be  had  to  other  passages  of  Bcript- 
nre,  especially  Matt.  25.  Christ  himself  hei-e  ^vea  an  ac- 
coDQt  of  his  own  final  advent,  and  he  speaks  of  only  one 
corporeal  resurrection. 

In  order  to  harmonize  Matt.  35,  witit  Ber.  20 :  4-6,  the 
term  "  resnrrection,"  in  the  latter  passage  mast  have  a 
tropical  signification.  And  this  is  supported  by  the  phrase- 
ology employed  by  St.  John.  "I  saw  the  souls  (+wx<w) 
of  them  that  were  beheaded  for  the  witness  of  Jesns,  and 
they  lived  (i^fi^av)  and  reigned  with  Christ  a  thousand 
years.  This  is  the  first  resurrection."  The  "living  and 
reigning"  is  the  "  resurrection."  Had  St.  John  intended  a 
literal  resnrrection,  he  would  have  said,  "  I  saw  the  bodies 
of  them  that  were  beheaded :  '*  and  wonld  have  employed 
the  verb  AvioTti/u,  as  is  the  case  in  the  New  Testament 
generally,  and  not  the  verb  JS,  or  avt^Si.  The  Bevelator,  in 
vision,  sees  the  martyrs  and  other  witnesses  for  Christ  as 
disembodied  spirits  dwelling  in  paradise,  and  describes  them 
not  as  riting,  but  as  "  living  and  reigning"  with  Christ  for 
a  thousand  years.  This  "  living  and  reigning,"  he  calls 
"  the  first  resurrection.'*  They  lived  with  Christ  by  their 
faith  in  him,  and  tliis  spiritnat  life  was  a  spiritnal  resurrec- 
tion from  "  death  in  trespasses  and  sins,"  £ph.  2 ;  1.  Hav- 
ing thus  "risen  with  Christ"  (Coloas.  3:1),  they  sought 
"  those  things  which  are  above  where  Christ  sitteth  on  the 
right  hand  of  God,"  and  as  the  reward  of  their  eminent 
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Bpiritaalitj  and  devotion,  even  to  martyrdom,  reign  in  the 
heavenly  paradise  with  Christ  in  his  spiritual  reign,  during 
that  remarkable  period  of  the  triumph  of  the  gospel  npoa 
earth  which  is  denominated  the  millennium.  Special  honor 
in  heaven,  granted  to  particular  persons  for  extraordinary 
service  and  suffering  in  Christ's  cause  upon  earth,  is  spoken 
of  elsewhere.  To  the  apostles  our  Lord  says,  ^^  VVlien  the 
Son  of  man  shall  sit  on  the  throne  of  his  glory,  ye  also 
shall  sit  upon  twelve  thrones  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel,"  Matt.  19 :  28.  This  certainly  is  to  be  interpreted 
metaphorically,  not  literally. 

The  tropical  use  of  "  resurrection "  to  denote  regenera- 
tion is  a  characteristic  of  St.  John,  as  well  as  of  St.  Paul. 
In  John  5 :  25-29,  our  Lord  speaks  of  two  resurrections, 
the  first  of  which  is  spiritual,  and  the  second  is  corporeal- 
"  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you.  The  hour  is  coming,  and 
now  isj  when  the  dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of 
God :  and  they  that  hear  shall  live."    The  reference,  here, 
is  to  the  regeneration  of  the  human  soul,  which  is  often 
called  a  resurrection,  as  the  following  passages  show :  John 
5  :  24,  "  He  that  believeth  on  me  is  passed  from  death  unto 
life."    John  11 :  25,  26,  "  He  that  believeth  in  me,  though 
he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live,  and  whosoever  liveth  and 
believeth  in  me  shall  never  die."    Bom.  6 : 4,  "  As  Christ 
was  raised  from  the  dead,  even  so  we  also  should  walk  in 
newness  of  life."    Eph.  5 :  14,  "  Arise  from  the  dead,  and 
Christ  shall  give  thee  life."    CoL  3 : 1, "  If  ye  be  risen  with 
Christ,  seek  those  things  that  are  above."      Eph.  2:6, 
'^  When  we  were  dead  in  sins,  Gbd  quickened  us,  and  raised 
us  up,  and  made  us  sit  together  in  heavenly  places  in  Christ 
Jesus."      CoL  2 :  12,  "  Entombed  with  him  in  baptism, 
wherein  also  ye  are  risen  with  him  through  the  faith  of 
the  operation  of  God." 

After  speaking  of  regeneration  as  a  spiritual  resurrection, 
our  Lord  proceeds  to  speak  of  another  resurrection  which 
he  describes  as  corporeal.    ^^ Marvel  not  at  this:  for  the 
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hour  is  coming  [he  does  not  say,  ^'  and  now  is "],  in  the 
which  all  that  are  in  their  graves  shall  hear  his  voice,  and 
shall  come  forth,  they  that  have  done  good  nnto  the  resur* 
rection  of  life,  and  they  that  have  done  evil  nnto  the  resur- 
rection of  damnation."  This  is  tlie  literal  resurrection  of 
the  body ;  and  this  is  the  ^^  second  resurrection,"  in  relation 
to  the  first  tropical  resurrection.  The  regeneration  of  the 
soul,  according  to  St  Paul,  results  in  the  resurrection  of  the 
body.  ^'  If  the  Spirit  of  him  that  raised  up  Jesus  from  the 
dead,  dwell  in  yon,  he  that  raised  up  Christ  from  the  dead 
shall  also  quicken  your  mortal  bodies  by  his  spirit  that 
dwelleth  in  you,"  Bom.  8 :  11.  It  should  be  noticed,  that 
while  Christ,  in  John  5  :  25-29,  mentions  directly  both  res- 
urrections, St  John,  in  Bev.  20  :  5,  6,  directly  mentions 
only  one,  namely,  the  "  first  resurrection."  He  leaves  the 
^^  second  resurrection,"  namely,  that  of  the  body,  to  be  in- 
ferred. That  the  "  first  resurrection,"  in  Kev.  20 : 6,  is 
spiritual,  is  proved  still  further  by  the  fact  that  those  who 
have  part  in  it  are  "blessed  and  holy,"  and  not  "under 
the  power  of  the  second  death,"  and  are  "  priests  of  God." 
The  literal  resurrection  is  not  necessarily  connected  with 
such  characteristics,  but  the  tropical  is. 

In  Bev.  20 : 5,  it  is  said  that  "  the  rest  of  the  dead  lived 
not  again  until  the  thousand  years  were  finished." '  The 
remainder  of  the  believing  dead  do  not "  live  [and  reign 
with  Christ]  "  until  the  final  consummation  at  the  end  of 
the  world.  The  martyrs  are  honored  above  the  mass  of  be- 
lievers, by  a  co-reign  with  the  Bedeemer  during  the  millen- 
nium. The  church  generally  does  not  participate  in  the 
triumph  of  its  Head  until  after  the  millennium  and  final 
judgment. 

Augustine  (City  of  Gk)d,  xx.  6-10)  gives  this  explanation 
of  the  two  resurrections.    The  binding  of  Satan,  he  says, 


1  TiMhendorf,  Hort,  A  B,  Tnlg.,  read  IC^oi^,  instead  of  4rf£iy<ray,  in  Becep- 
toa.    The  Revised  Tenion  omits  **  again." 
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is  spiritQfll,  and  the  reign  of  Christ  on  earth  is  also  spirit- 
nal.  The  martyrs,  as  disembodied  spirits,  reign  apiritoallj 
with  their  Lord.  Angostine  (City,  XX.  viL)  mentions  the 
opinion  of  some  who  believed  that  the  saints  will  rise  on 
the  completion  of  six  thousand  years  from  the  creation,  and 
will  live  upon  the  earth  to  celebrate  the  millennial  sabbath. 
'^This  opinion,"  he  adds,  ^^  would  not  be  objectionable,  if  it 
were  believed  that  the  joys  of  the  saints  in  that  sabbath 
shall  be  spiritual,  and  consequent  on  the  presence  of  God, 
for  I  myself,  too,  once  held  this  opinion.  But  as  they  as- 
sert that  those  who  then  rise  again  shall  enjoj  the  leisore 
of  immoderate  carnal  banquets,  furnished  with  an  amount 
of  meat  and  drink  such  as  not  only  to  shock  the  feeling  of 
the  temperate,  but  even  to  surpass  the  measure  of  credulity 
itself,  such  assertions  can  be  believed  only  by  the  carnal. 
They  who  do  believe  them  are  called  by  the  spiritual.  Chili- 
asts ;  which  we  may  literally  reproduce  by  the  name  of 
Millenarians."    See  Wordsworth :  On  John  5 :  24-29. 


CHAPTER  m. 

THE  RESURRECTION. 

Athdnagonus:  On  the  Rerarreotion.  Justin  Martyr:  On  the 
Resurrection.  Tertnllian :  On  the  Resurrection.  Augustine  :  Citjr 
of  Gk>d,  XX.  XX.  xxi.  Aquinas :  Summa,  HI  (Supplement)  Ixxv.- 
Ixxxvii  Calvin:  Institutes,  IIL  xxv.  Pearson:  On  the  Creed, 
Art  XI.  Witsius:  Apostles'  Creed,  Dissertation  XIX.  Ursinns: 
Christian  Religion,  Qu.  57.  Cudworth  :  System,  HI.  314-319  (Ed. 
Tegg).  Hove :  Blessedness  of  the  Righteous,  X.  Horsley :  On  the 
Resurrection.  South :  On  the  Resurrection  (Sermon  LIL).  Raw- 
linson :  Egypt,  X.  Speaker's  Commentary :  On  Dan.  12  (Excursus). 
Goulbum :  On  the  Resurrection.    Landis :  On  the  Resurrection. 

Thb  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  was  from 
the  first  a  cardinal  and  striking  tenet  of  Christianity.  The 
resurrection  of  Christ  made  it  such.  Perhaps  no  article  of 
the  new  religion  made  greater  impression,  at  fi]*8t  view, 
npon  the  pagan.  When  the  philosophers  of  Athens  ^^  heard 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  some  mocked,  and  others 
said,  We  will  hear  thee  again  of  this  matter,"  Acts  17 :  82. 
The  immortality  of  the  sonl  and  its  disembodied  exist- 
ence were  familiar  to  them.  Socrates,  in  the  Phaedras 
(245),  argues  that  ^'  the  soul  is  immortal,  for  that  is  im- 
mortal which  is  evei*  in  motion ;  but  that  which  is  moved 
by  another,  in  ceasing  to  move  ceases  to  live."  And  in  the 
Fhaedo  (114),  after  his  description  of  the  underworld,  he 
adds,  ^'  I  do  not  mean  to  affirm  that  the  description  which  I 
have  given  of  the  sonl  and  her  mansions  is  exactly  true — a 
man  of  sense  ought  hardly  to  say  that.  But  I  do  say  that, 
inasmuch  as  the  soul  is  shown  to  be  immortal,  he  may  vent- 
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lire  to  think,  not  improperly  or  nnworthily,  that  something 
of  the  kind  is  true."  "  As  for  thy  body,"  says  Marcos  Anre- 
lins  (Meditations,  X.),  ^^  it  is  but  a  vessel  or  case  that  com- 
passeth  thee  abont.  It  is  but  an  instrument,  like  a  carpen- 
ter's axe.  Without  the  soul,  which  has  power  to  use  it,  the 
instrument  is  of  itself  of  no  more  use  to  us  thau  the  shuttle 
is  of  itself  to  the  weaver,  or  the  pen  to  the  writer,  or  the 
whip  to  the  coachman." 

The  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  the  soul  is  wholly 
different  from  that  of  the  resurrection.  In  this  case^  the 
soul  goes  into  another  body  than  its  own.  ^'  The  Egjp* 
tians  believed  in  the  transmigration  of  souls,  so  that  the 
soul  in  a  destined  cycle  wandered  through  the  bodies  of 
every  species  of  animals,  till  it  returned  to  a  human  body ; 
not  to  the  one  it  had  formerly  occupied,  but  to  a  new 
one."  Heeren:  Egyptians,  11.  According  to  Bawlinson 
(Egypt,  X.),  ^^  the  good  soul,  having  just  been  freed  from 
its  infirmities  by  passing  through  the  basin  of  purgatorial 
fire,  re-entered  its  former  body,  rose  from  tlie  dead,  and 
lived  once  more  a  human  life  upon  earth.  This  process 
was  reiterated,  until  a  certain  mystic  cycle  of  years  became 
complete,  when  finally  the  good  soul  attained  the  crowning 
joy  of  union  with  God,  and  absorption  into  the  Divine 
essence."  The  soul  of  the  evil,  according  to  Lenormant, 
goes  through  transmigrations,  until  it  is  finally  annihilated. 
^^This  latter  point  is  not,  perhaps,  universally  allowed," 
says  Bawlinson  (I.  318). 

The  early  fathers  maintained  the  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body  with  great  earnestness  and  unanimity 
against  the  objections  of  the  skeptics ;  of  whom  Celsus  was 
acute  and  scoffing  in  his  attack.  Most  of  them  believed  in 
the  resurrection  of  the  very  same  material  body.  Justin 
Martyr,  according  to  Hagenbach,  teaches  that  cripples  will 
rise  as  cripples,  but  at  the  instant  of  resurrection,  if  be- 
lievers, will  be  made  physically  perfect.  In  his  tract  on  the 
Kesurrection  (lY.),  he  argues  that  the  miracles  of  Christ 
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wronght  upon  the  body  prove  the  fact  of  its  resurrection. 
"  The  same  power  that  could  say,  Arise,  take  up  thy  bed  and 
walk,  conld  say  to  the  dead  body,  Come  forth.  If  on  earth 
Christ  healed  the  sicknesses  of  the  flesh,  and  made  the  body 
whole,  much  more  will  he  do  this  in  the  resurrection,  so  that 
the  flesh  shall  rise  perfect  and  entire.''  The  Alexandrine 
school,  alone,  adopted  a  spiritual  theory  of  the  resurrection. 
Origen  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that  a  belief  in  the  resuiTec- 
tion  of  the  body  is  not  absolutely  essential  to  the  profession 
of  Christianity,  provided  the  immortality  of  the  soul  were 
maintained. 

The  Patristic  view  of  the  resurrection  passed  into  the 
Middle  Ages  with  little  modification,  excepting  that  in  con- 
nection with  the  materialism  of  the  Boman  Christianity  it 
naturally  became  more  materialistic.  The  poetry  of  Dante, 
and  the  painting  of  Angelo  powerfully  exhibit  it.  In  the 
Protestant  system,  a  real  body,  and  one  that  preserves  the 
personal  identity,  is  affirmed;  but  the  materialism  of 
the  Papal,  and  to  some  extent  of  the  Patristic  church,  is 
avoided  by  a  more  careful  attention  to  St.  Paul's  distinc- 
tion between  the  natural  body  {a&fia  ypvx^fcov)  and  the 
spiritual  body  {a&fjui  irvevfiaTiKov). 

Bespecting  the  probability  of  a  resurrection  of  the  body, 
it  may  be  remarked  that  it  is  no  more  strange  that  the  hu- 
man body  should  exist  a  second  time,  than  that  it  has  ex- 
isted the  first  time.  That  a  full-formed  human  body  should 
be  produced  from  a  microscopic  cell,  is  as  difficult  to  believe, 
upon  ilie  face  of  it,  as  that  a  spiritual  resurrection-body 
should  be  produced  out  of  the  natural  earthly  body.  The 
marvels  of  embryology  are,  a  priori^  as  incredible  as  those 
of  the  resurrection.  The  difference  between  the  body  that 
is  laid  in  the  grave,  and  the  body  that  is  raised  from  the 
grave,  is  not  so  great  as  the  difference  between  the  minute 
embryonic  ovum  and  the  ^^  human  form  divine,"  represented 
by  the  Antinous  or  the  Apollo  Belvidere.  If  the  genera^ 
tion  of  the  body  were,  up  to  this  time,  as  rare  an  event  as 


the  reenrrectioD  of  tho  body,  it  might  be  denied  witli 
equal  plausibility.  Tho  qneetion  of  St.  Paul,  in  Acts  26 : 8, 
applies  here :  "  Why  should  it  be  thought  a  thing  incred- 
ible that  God  Bhould  raise  the  dead ) "  The  omnipotence 
that  originated  the  bodj  can  of  conrse  le-originato  it. 
Even  if  the  extreme  view  be  adopted,  that  there  must  ba 
the  very  samo  material  particles  in  order  to  the  identity  of 
tho  body,  this  is  not  an  impossibility  for  G^.  For  as  Fear- 
eon  (Article  XI.)  remarks :  "  Though  the  parts  of  the  body 
of  man  be  dissolved,  yet  they  perish  not,  they  lose  not  their 
own  entity  when  they  part  with  their  relation  to  human- 
ity ;  they  are  laid  up  in  the  secret  places,  and  lodged  in  the 
chambers  of  nature,  and  it  is  no  more  a.  contradiction  that 
they  should  become  tho  parts  of  the  same  body  of  man  to 
which  they  did  belong,  than  tliat  after  his  death  they  slioold 
become  the  parte  of  any  other  body,  as  we  see  they  do." 
Only  in  this  case,  a  particlo  of  matter  that  liad  once  boen  a 
constituent  in  two  or  more  human  bodies,  conld  not  be  a 
conatitaent  of  two  or  more  reenrroetion-bodies,  bccaoae  this 
wonld  involve  the  simnltaueons  presence  of  no  atom  in 
two  or  more  places. 

The  resurrection  of  the  body  was  taoght  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  for  this  reason  it  was  the  common  belief  of  the 
Jews  in  the  time  of  Christ.  J(^n  11 :  24;  Mark  6 :  16; 
12  :  23.  Passages  that  teach  it  are :  Isa.  26 :  19,  "  Thy 
dead  men  shall  livo;  together  with  my  dead  body  shall 
they  arise."  Ezekiel  37:1-14,  where  the  parable  of  a 
spiritual  resnrrection  implies  a  bodily  roenrrectioD.  Fs. 
16 ;  9,  "  My  flesh  also  shall  rest  in  hope."  Dan.  12 : 3, 
"  Many  that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth  sliall  awake." 
The  majority  of  commentators  find  the  resurrection  in 
Job  19:23-27.  The  translation  of  Elijah,  and  tho  reap- 
pearance of  Samuel  at  Endor,  favor  the  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  body.  Tho  carefnl  sepulture  of 
the  body  by  Abraham  and  the  Old  Testament  saints 
proves  the  expectation  of  the  resmTOCtiou.    Geu.  49 :  39. 
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The  apocrypha  teaches  the  resurrection.    2  Maccabees  7 : 9, 
23. 

The  principal  points  in  the  Scripture  representation  are 
the  following : 

1.  Christ  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  descends  from 
heaven  accompanied  by  angels^  and  reproduces  the  bodies 
of  all  the  dead.  Matt.  25 :  81, 32.  John  5: 28, 29.  Acts  24: 
15.  1  Thess.  4 :  16.  The  generation  living  upon  earth  at 
the  time  of  the  resurrection  will  instantaneously  be  re-em- 
bodied. 1  Thess.  4 :  K,  compared  with  1  Cor.  15 :  51.  In 
the  Westminster  Confession  (XXXII.  ii.)  it  is  said  that 
^^  such  as  are  found  alive  shall  not  die,  but  be  changed." 
The  meaning  is,  that  they  will  not  die  gradually  like  men 
generally ;  not  that  they  will  altogether  escape  the  penalty 
of  death.  All  in  Adam  must  die.  Says  Augustine  (City, 
XX.  XX.),  ^'  Neither  do  we  suppose  that  in  the  case  of  these 
saints,  the  sentence  ^  £arth  thou  art,  and  unto  earth  shalt 
thou  return,'  is  null,  though  their  bodies  do  not  on  dying 
fall  to  the  earth,  but  both  die  and  rise  again  at  onco,  while 
caught  up  into  the  air.  For  not  even  the  saints  shall  be 
quickened  to  immortality  unless  they  first  die,  however 
briefly." 

2.  The  body  thus  reproduced  is  a  "  spiritual  body,"  for 
both  the  good  and  the  evil.  1  Cor.  15 :  44,  53.  By  tr&fua 
wpevfuiTtKOP  IB  meant  a  spirit-like  body :  that  is,  a  body 
adapted  to  the  future  spiritual  world.  It  is  antithetic  to 
the  <r&fui  '^rv^^i^ov,  or  the  ^' flesh  and  blood"  spoken  of  in 
1  Cor.  15 :  15,  by  which  is  meant  the  present  earthly  body 
suited  to  the  present  sensuous  world.  The  body  is  not 
converted  into  spirit;  ^^aliud  est  corpus  fieri  spirituale 
quoad  qualitates  ratione  claritatis,  agilitatis,  subtilitatis,  et 
similium ;  aliud  vero  fieri  spiritum,  sen  mutari  in  naturam 
spiritus."    Turrettin,  Institutio,  XIII.  xix.  19. 

In  denominating  the  present  body  '^irxueov^  and  the 
future  body  'ttV€VfjuiT$K6v,  St.  Paul  distinguishes  between 
'^pvxj  and  wevfia,  in  the  same  way  that  he  does  in  1  Thess. 
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5 :  23,  and  Heb.  4 :  12.  The  latter  denotes  the  higher  aide 
of  the  human  soul:  the  ^^ rational  soul;"  and  the  former 
its  lower  side :  the  ^^  animal  sonl."  IJsnallj,  the  two  are 
not  distinguished  in  this  way,  either  by  St.  Paul,  or  by 
the  other  New  Testament  writers,  since  they  constitute  one 
soul  ('^t^)  in  distinction  from  the  body  {cm/ka) ;  and  are 
sometimes  designated  in  their  unity  by  irveufAo^  and  some- 
times by  ^ri/x^.  Ciommonly,  the  sacred  writers  speak  of 
man  as  constituted  of  *^  body  and  soul,"  or  '*  body  and 
spirit,"  and  not  of  "  body,  soiJ,  and  spirif  But  in  1  Cor. 
15  :  44,  as  in  1  Thess.  5  :  23,  and  Heb.  4  :  12,  St  Paul 
requires  the  distinction  between  the  ^^ animal"  and  the 
^  rational "  soul  for  the  purposes  of  his  discussion,  and  ac- 
cordingly makes  it*    Shedd :  On  Bomans  8 :  10. 

The  a-Afia  ynr)(tK6p,  or  "natural"  body,  is  marked  by 
the  qualities  of  tlie  '^v)(^y  or  "  animal "  soul :  namely,  by 
physical  appetites  and  passions,  such  as  hunger,  thirst,  and 
sexual  appetite.  These  are  founded  in  "  flesh  and  blood," 
or  that  material  substance  of  which  the  present  human 
body  is  composed.  The  resurrection,  or  "  spiritual "  body, 
on  the  other  hand,  will  be  marked  by  the  qualities  of  the 
'jTvevfjLa  or  "rational  soul."  It  will  not  be  composed  of 
flesh  and  blood,  but  of  a  substance  which  is  more  like 
itveiiia  than  like  '^^v^ ;  more  like  the  rational  than  the 
animal  soul. 

That  the  resurrection-body  of  both  the  good  and  the  evil 
will  have  the  common  characteristic  of  being  destitute  of 
fleshly  appetites  and  passions,  and  will  be  a  "  spiritual "  in 
distinction  from  a  "  natural "  body,  is  proved  by  Matt  22 : 
30,  "  They  neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage,  but  are 
as  the  angels  of  God ; "  1  Cor.  16 :  50,  "  Flesh  and  blood 
cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God ; "  Eev.  7 :  16,  "  They 
hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst  any  more." 

1  The  triohometry  in  Heb.  4  :  12  is  oneof  the  ooinddenoei  with  Panics  mag* 
in  hifl  undoubted  epistlea^  which  go  to  prove  that  he  ia  the  anthor,  direetiy  oe 
indixeotly,  of  Hebrews 
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Bot  while  alike  in  this  partiealar,  the  spiritual  body  of 
the  redeemed  differs  in  several  important  respects  from 
the  spiritual  body  of  the  lost.  Dan.  12 : 2,  ^^  Some  shall 
awake  to  everlasting  life,  and  some  to  shame  and  ever- 
lasting contempt"  John  6 :  28,  29,  "  All  that  are  in  the 
graves  shall  come  forth,  they  that  have  done  good,  nnto  the 
resurrection  of  life,  and  they  that  have  done  evil,  onto 
the  resurrection  of  damnation."  (a)  The  spiritual  body  of 
the  redeemed  is  a  "  celestial "  body,  1  Cor.  15 :  40.  That  of 
the  lost  is  not.  (J)  It  is  a  "  glorified  "  body,  1  Cor.  15 :  48 ; 
Fhil.  S :  21.  That  of  the  lost  is  not.  {e)  It  is  a  ^^  resplen- 
dent "  body ;  ^^  the  righteous  shall  shine  forth  as  the  sun," 
Matt.  13 :  43.  That  of  the  lost  is  not.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  blessed  and  the  miserable  resarrection  is  also 
marked  by  i^avdaraat^^  instead  of  avaarcur^f;,  in  Phil.  8 : 
11 ;  by  the  phrase  rry;  ix  vexp&Vj  Luke  20 :  35 ;  and  by  the 
assertion  that  there  is  an  order  in  the  resurrection  f  i-om  the 
dead,  ^*  Every  man  in  his  own  order,  they  that  are  Christ's 
at  his  coming,"  1  Cor.  15  :  23.  Cud  worth :  System,  HI. 
815.    Ed.  Tegg. 

The  spiritual  body  is  not  wholly  a  new  creation  ex 
nihilo,  as  the  Hanichaeans  asserted,  but  is  the  old  body 
transformed.  1  Cor.  15 :  44,  53,  "  It  is  sown  a  natural 
body ;  it  is  raised  a  spiritual  body.  This  corruptible  must 
put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal  must  put  on  immortal- 
ity." When  Christ  raised  Lazarus  in  Bethany,  tlie  body 
raised  was  identical  as  to  the  very  particles.  It  was  not  a 
spiritual  body,  because  there  was  no  transformation.  It 
had  been  sown  a  natural  body,  and  it  was  raised  a  natural 
body.  This  resurrected  body  of  Lazarus  will  require  to  be 
changed,  before  it  can  be  the  spiritual  body  of  the  final 
resurrection. 

The  resurrection-body  is  an  identical  body.  An  iden- 
tical body  is  one  that  is  recognized  by  the  person  himself, 
and  by  others.  No  more  than  this  is  required  in  order  to 
bodily  identity.    A  living  man  recognizes  his  present  body 
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as  the  same  body  that  lie  had  ten  years  ago ;  yet  the  ma- 
terial particles  are  not  the  same  identically.  *^  We  shall 
rise  again  with  the  same  bodies  we  have  now  as  to  the  sub- 
stance, bat  the  quality  will  be  difiPerent"  Calvin :  Insti- 
tates,  UI.  XXV.  8.  "  The  dead  shall  be  raised  np  with  the 
self-same  bodies,  and  none  other,  although  with  difiEerent 
qualities."  Westminster  Confession,  XXXIIL  ii.  In  say- 
ing that  the  substance  is  the  same,  but  the  quality  is  differ- 
ent, Calvin  does  not  mean  that  all  the  qualities  will  be 
different.  This  would  be  incompatible  with  sameness  of 
substance.  But  some  of  the  qualities  are  changed.  Calvin 
explains  his  statement  in  the  following  words:  ^^  Just  as 
the  very  body  of  Christ  which  had  been  offered  as  a  sacrifice 
was  raised  again,  but  with  such  new  and  superior  qualities 
as  though  it  had  been  altogether  different."  Certain  quali- 
ties of  the  ^^  natural "  body  will  still  belong  to  the  ^*  spirit- 
ual," such  as  extension,  figure,  etc.  The  difference  will  be 
in  the  secondary,  rather  than  in  the  primary  properties  of 
the  natural  bodv. 

That  the  spiritual  body  is  recognized,  is  proved  by  Luke 
9 :  30-33.  Moses  and  Elijah  were  recognized  by  Christ, 
and  pointed  out  to  the  disciples.  Luke  13 :  28,  "  Ye  shall 
see  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  all  the  prophets  in 
the  kingdom  of  God."  John  14 : 3 ;  20 :  16, 17,  20.  Christ 
prepares  a  place  for  his  people  and  receives  them  individu- 
ally. 2  Sam.  12 :  23,  "  I  shall  go  to  him,  but  he  shall  not 
return  to  me."  Gen.  49  :  33,  "  Jacob  was  gathered  unto  his 
people."  Gen.  25  : 8,  ^^  Abraham  died  and  was  gathered 
to  his  people." 

That  the  spiritual  body  does  not  consist  of  the  very  same 
particles  of  matter  with  the  natural  body,  no  more,  no  less, 
and  no  different,  is  proved  by  St.  PauPs  illustration  in  1  Cor. 
15:35-40.  "Thou  sowest  not  that  body  that  shall  be; 
but  God  giveth  it  a  body  as  it  hath  pleased  him.  Ail  flesh 
is  not  the  same  flesh,  but  there  is  one  flesh  of  men,  another 
of  flshes,  and  another  of  birds.    There  are  also  celestial 
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bodies,  and  bodies  terrestrial."  The  ten  or  more  grains  of 
wheat  that  are  produced  bj  germination  and  growth  from 
the  single  grain  sown,  are  not  composed  of  exactly  the  same 
at^ms  of  matter  that  constituted  the  seed-kernel.  There 
are  many  more  atoms  in  them,  which  have  been  collected 
from  the  soil  and  the  atmosphere.  And  yet  there  is  the 
perpetuity,  in  each  of  these  ten  or  more  new  grains,  of 
something  that  existed  in  the  single  seed-grain.  The  vege- 
table life  in  this  latter  has  passed  into  the  former,  and  be- 
come the  constructive  principle  in  each  of  the  ten  or  more 
grains.  When  Paul  says  that  ^'  that  which  thou  sowest  is 
not  quickened  except  it  die,"  he  does  not  mean  the  death 
of  eoeryihmg  in  the  seed-kernel.  Should  the  germ  in  the 
kernel  die,  there  would  be  no  quickening  and  no  new  indi- 
vidual grains.  That  which  dies,  is  the  integument,  or 
covering  of  the  germ.  This  dies  and  rots  ;  but  some  part 
even  of  this  reappears  in  the  new  grains  of  wheat.  The 
growing  plant  is  nourished  by  the  decaying  integument, 
similarly  as  the  ovum  is  nonrished  by  the  yolk.  Yet  the 
particles  of  the  decaying  integument  do  not  make  up  the 
total  sum  of  the  particles  in  the  new  grain.  Still  other 
particles  have  to  be  gathered,  by  the  transmitted  vital 
principle,  from  the  soil  and  atmosphere,  in  order  to 
make  out  the  whole  amount  required  for  the  new  indi- 
viduals. 

It  should  be  carefully  observed,  that  St.  Paul  does  not 
mean  that  the  resurrection  of  the  body  is  the  same  in  every 
particular  with  the  reproduction  of  grain  by  germination. 
It  is  only  an  illustration,  and  not  an  explanation.  In  the 
case  of  germination,  one  grain  becomes  ten  or  twenty 
grains.  But  in  the  case  of  resurrection,  one  body  becomes 
only  one  body.  The  transformation  in  the  first  instance, 
is  of  one  individual  into  many  individuals ;  in  the  latter  in- 
stance, of  one  individual  into  one  individual.  The  special 
point  in  the  illustration  is,  that  the  transformation  in  the 
instance  of  the  seed-grain  does  not  entirely  destroy  the  old 
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substance ;  so  that  there  is  some  sameness  of  snbstanoe  be- 
tween the  old  and  the  new.  Bat  the  sameness  between  the 
spiritoal  body  and  the  natural  body  is  much  closer  tiian 
that  between  the  ten  grains  of  new  wheat,  and  the  one 
grain  from  which  they  were  prodnced.  It  is  evident  that 
the  apostle  intended,  by  the  illnstration,  to  teach  that  while 
the  resurrection  of  the  body  is  a  supernatural  and  creative 
act,  it  is  not  such  in  the  sense  of  originating  aU  the  mate- 
rials from  nothing.  The  resurrection-body  is  founded  upon, 
and  constructed  out  of,  the  previously  existing  earthly 
body. 

Employing  St.  FauPs  threefold  distinction  in  1  Thesa 
5  :  23,  man  is  a  synthesis  of  ^rveS/io,  ypvx!J,  and  a&fUL,  The 
brute  is  a  synthesis  of  only  ^pvxQ  and  a&fAa,  Han  is  com- 
posed of  a  rational  soul,  an  animal  soul,  and  a  body ;  the 
brute  is  composed  of  an  animal  soul,  and  a  body.  An  ani- 
mal soul  has  intelligence  in  its  lower  forms,  but  not  rea- 
son, or  the  power  of  intuitive  perception  in  mathematics, 
morals,  and  religion.  The  difference  between  the  rational 
soul  and  the  animal  soul  is  marked  in  Gen.  2 :  7,  and  Gen. 
1 :  20,  21,  24.  In  tlie  first  passage,  a  living  soul  (n;n  tbrj) 
is  attributed  to  Adam,  but  it  is  inbreathed  by  God.  In  the 
latter  passages,  a  living  soul  is  attributed  to  the  lower  ani- 
mals, but  it  is  merely  created,  not  inbreathed  by  God.  The 
death  of  an  animal,  is  the  death  of  both  the  body  and  the 
incomplex  animal  soul ;  not  the  separation  of  the  latter  from 
the  former,  and  the  continued  life  of  the  latter.  The  death 
of  a  man,  is  the  separation  of  the  complex  rational-animal 
soul  from  the  body,  or  the  departure  of  the  iiveu/ia-^vxfi 
from  the  a&fiOy  the  continued  conscious  existence  of  tlie  for- 
mer, and  the  decomposition  of  the  latter.  The  substance  of 
the  a&fia  is  mortal,  and  dissolves  and  ^^  returns  to  dust  as  it 
was."  The  substance  of  the  vpevfior^vxj  is  inmiortal,  and 
is  not  changed  in  the  least  by  being  separated  from  the  aA/io. 
In  this  irpevfior^lnrx^j  or  rational  soul,  is  the  nucleus,  or,  to 
use  St  Paul's  illustration  from  the  grain  of  wheat,  the 


genu  of  the  resturection-body.  The  ^^vx^,  whicli  is 
united  with  the  wev/m  and  coiistitatea  one  indivisible  prin- 
ciple with  it,  is  the  inner  realit;  of  the  body,  the  awfM; 
Btauding  for,  and  representing  it  in  tlie  interval  between 
death  and  the  resnrrectioD. '  Though  the  aafia  ie  scattered 
to  the  four  winds,  and  like  Wyckliffe's  ashes,  has  been  cast 
into  the  Avon,  and  floated  into  the  Severn,  and  Anally  into 
the  sea,  yet  the  "^x^,  the  orgaoiSc  and  constructing  princi- 
ple of  the  <T&[M,  is  etill  nnited  with  the  •nveifut.  And  in 
the  instance  o£  the  believer,  the  ■nvev/ia-f^vxii  is  united  with 
Christ;  so  that  thus  it  may  be  said  (Weatminater  L.  C,  86) 
that  the  believer's  "  hod//  is  still  united  to  Christ "  between 
death  and  the  resurrection,  altliougli  the  material  particles 
that  composed  it  ara  "  scattered  at  the  grave's  month,  as 
when  one  cntteth  and  cleaveth  wood  upoa  the  earth,"  Ps. 
141 :  7.  Says  Poor  {Lange,  On  1  Cor.  15  :  35-40),  "  The 
rational  soul,  the  ■Trvevfia-^vx'j,  is  the  tme  substance  of  the 
body :  that  which  stands  under  the  outward  visibility  of  a 
corporeal  form,  and  imparts  to  it  its  reality.  If  this  be 
so,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  when  by  death  the  mateiials  of 
our  present  bodily  structure  are  all  dissolved  and  scat- 
tered abroad,  this  vital  organic  principle,  tliroiigh  the 
Bnpematnral  agency  of  God  at  the  sounding  of  the  last 
tmmp,  may  gather  to  itself  and  assimilate  new  materials 
of  a  difFerent  nature  from  '  flesh  and  blood,'  and  build  up 
a  spiritual  body  suited  to  the  new  condition  of  tilings." 
Compare  a  similar  statement  in  Hodge :  Theology,  III. 
779. 

In  the  instance  of  the  nnbeliever,  the  wev/M^jf^  is  not 
nnited  to  Christ  by  faith,  and  therefore  it  is  not  said  that 
his  "  body  is  still  nnited  to  Christ "  between  death  and  the 
resurrection.  The  rational  sonl  of  the  nnbeliever  is  pre- 
served for  "  the  resurrection  of  damnation  "  (tTohn  6 :  29), 


1  Hows  {Violt;  of  Uaa,  m  mortal)  deanmiiiktea tho mdI,  "the  statiqna  indl- 
Tldnatiog  prinoipl«  "  ot  tba  bodj. 
Vol.  IL— 42 
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by  the  omnipotence  of  God  in  the  exeroiBe  bf  his  providenee 

merelj,  not  of  hiB  redeeming  grace.' 

>lDlOi>r.3:M,Ula]iiuu]u  d«oopuii«tod  ivftp^ni  inixmit,  ioemoafB  be  u 
ruled  bj  the  HiinMl  isther  than  the  ratiauAl  HHiL  In  nying  that  "  that  wsa  not 
Grrt  whioh  «>■  ifiiitiial,  but  thit  whioh  is  utnnl"  (1  Ooc  15: 4S).  tfaa  tmtar 
aa  it  HUH  aziiti  aftar  apoituy,  and  not  tbe  wiginal  order,  ia  giveai.  Sin  ia 
prior  to  ulvktion,  and  U  presnppoMd  by  redemptkn.  Bat  bj  creKbon,  man  ia 
fiiat  "apilltaal"  acdbolj,  and  aftenmd  beoomei  "natonl,"  and  amful. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   FINAL  JUDGMENT. 

Angnstine :  City  of  God,  XX.  zxi.-zzz.  Aquinas :  Smnina,  m. 
(Supplement)  Ixxzix.  xo.  Calvin :  Institutes,  HI.  xzxv.  7.  Ursinns : 
Ghiistian  Religion,  Qn.  52.  Bates :  On  Eternal  Judgment.  New- 
ton: On  the  General  Judgment.  Jeremy  Taylor:  Ghrist's  Advent 
to  Judgment  (Sermons). 

The  doctrine  of  the  Final  Judgment  was,  from  the  first, 
immediately  connected  with  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 
Mankind  '^must  all  appear  before  the  judgment-seat  of 
Christ,  that  eveiy  one  may  receive  the  things  done  in  his 
hody^^  2  Cor.  5  :  10.  The  fathers  founded  their  views  of 
the  day  of  doom,  upon  the  representations  and  imagery  of 
Scripture.  They  believed  that  a  general  conflagration  will 
immediately  follow  the  last  judgment,  which  some  said  will 
destroy  the  world ;  while  others  ascribed  only  a  purifying 
agency  to  it.  Augustine  (City,  XX.  xvi.  xxiv.)  holds  that 
this  world  is  to  be  changed,  not  destroyed,  and  is  to  be  the 
"new  earth"  spoken  of  in  the  apocalypse.  Some,  like  Ter- 
tullian  and  the  more  rhetorical  of  the  Oreek  fathers,  enter 
into  minute  details ;  while  others,  like  Augustine,  endeavor 
to  define  dogmatically  the  facts  couched  in  the  figurative 
language  of  the  Bible.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  representations 
varied  with  the  bent  of  the  individual  theologian.  One 
popular  opinion  was,  that  the  judgment  will  be  held  in  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  Aquinas  maintained  that  the  last 
judgment  will  be  mental,  because  the  oral  trial  of  each 
individual  would  require  too  much  time.    In  the  Modem 


chnrch,  the  conrse  of  thinking  has  been  Gimilar  to  that  in 
tlie  Ancient  and  Mediaeval.  The  symbols  of  the  different 
Protestant  denoraiuationa  explicitly  affirm  a  day  of  jndg- 
ment,  at  the  end  of  the  world.  ludividnal  speculations,  as 
of  old,  vibrate  between  the  exti-emes  of  matei-ialism  and 
idealism. 

According  to  Scriptare,  there  is  &  private  jndgtnent  at 
deatli,  and  a^u^ic  judgment  at  the  last  day.  1.  The  pri- 
vate judgment  is  proved  by  the  following  particulars:  (a) 
The  Bible  teaches  that  the  human  sonl  when  it  leaves  the 
body  meets  God  directly,  as  it  never  has  before.  Eccl.  12 : 
7,  "  The  dnst  shall  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was;  and  the 
spirit  shall  return  nnto  God  who  gave  it."  This  implied 
self-consciousness  in  the  immediate  presence  of  God  ;  and 
this  implies  self-knowledge  in  that  presence.  1  Cor.  13: 
12,  "  Kow  I  know  in  part,  but  then  shall  I  know  even  as 
also  I  am  known."  Compare  Ps.  139 :  1-6.  But  this  self- 
consciousness  and  self-knowledge  at  death  is  a  private  in- 
dividual judgment.  Every  man  when  he  dies  knows  his 
own  moral  character ;  and  knows  it  accurately.  Conse- 
quently, at  death  every  man  either  acqnits  or  condemns 
himadf.  What  St.  Paul  says  is  done  in  the  pnblic  judg- 
ment of  the  last  day,  is  also  done  in  the  private  judgment 
on  the  day  of  death :  "  The  conscience  bears  witness,  and 
the  thoughts  accuse  or  else  excnse  one  another,"  Kom. 
2:15.  Consequently,  the  private  judgment  at  death  indi- 
cates the  moral  state  of  the  sonl.  "  It  is  appointed  nuto 
men  once  to  die,  but  after  this,  judgment,"  Ileb.  9 :  27.' 
Q>)  The  private  judgment  at  death  and  the  public  judg- 
ment at  the  last  day  coincide,  because  in  the  intermediats 
state  there  is  no  alteration  of  moral  diaracter,  and  conse- 
quently no  alteration  of  the  sentence  passed  at  death.  W^o 
have  presented  the  proof  from   Scripture,  that  Sheol  or 

1  In  tliia  puHge,  iqilirit  is  nnorthrotu.     The  initer  does  not  ny  thit  H* 
Judgmast  immedmUlf  laaascdi  ths  dsath  of  the  bodf,  bat  Uut  a  ]acl(niait 
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Hades  is  a  state  of  retnbation  and  misery,  and  Paradise 
a  state  of  reward  and  blessedness.  The  parable  of  Dives 
and  Lazarns  teaches  that  the  impenitent  spirit  goes  to 
Hades  at  death,  and  that  Hades  is  Hell  without  the 
body.  Consequently,  the  destiny  of  the  impenitent  is 
known  and  determined  at  death.  The  same  parable 
teaches  that  the  penitent  spirit  goes  to  Paradise  at  death, 
and  that  Paradise  is  Heaven  without  the  body.  Conse- 
quently, the  destiny  of  the  penitent  is  also  known  and 
determined  at  death.  Penitence  or  impenitence  at  death 
is  therefore  the  state  of  mind  that  settles  the  everlasting 
condition  of  the  individual.  Christ  teaches  that  ^'  to 
die  in  sin,"  is  to  be  hopelessly  lost.  John  8 :  21,  24. 
Every  man  who  has  tlie  publican's  feeling  when  he  dies, 
and  cries,  "  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner,"  is  forgiven 
through  the  blood  of  Christ.  ^'To  this  man,  saith  the 
Lord,  will  I  look,  even  to  him  that  is  poor  and  of  a  contrite 
spirit,"  Isa.  66 : 2.  "  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  for 
theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  Matt.  5  : 3.  Every  man 
who  at  death  is  destitute  of  the  publican's  feeling,  is  unfor- 
given.  Ps.  138 :  6,  "  The  proud  he  knoweth  afar  ofF."  Isa. 
2  :  12,  "  The  day  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  shall  be  upon  every 
one  that  is  proud  and  lofty."  Every  penitent  pagan  is 
saved ;  every  impenitent  nominal  Christian  is  lost. 

2.  That  there  is,  secondly,  a  day  of  judgment  and  a  pub- 
lic judgment,  is  distinctly  and  often  asserted  by  our  Lord. 
Matt.  11 :  22,  34,  "  It  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  Tyre  and 
Sidon  in  the  day  of  judgment."  Matt.  12  :  41,  "The  men 
of  Nineveh  shall  rise  in  the  judgment  with  this  gen- 
eration." Matt.  25 :  34-41,  contains  a  detailed  account 
of  the  day  of  judgment.  Matt.  5  :  22,  "  Whosoever  shall 
say,  Thou  fool,  shall  be  in  danger  of  hell  fire."  John  6  :  39, 
40,  44,  "  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day."  Acts  17 : 
31,  "  He  hath  appointed  a  day,  in  the  which  he  will  judge 
the  world  in  righteousness."  Rom.  2 :  16,  "  The  day  when 
God  shall  judge  the  secrets  of  men  by  Jesus  Christ."  '  Mai- 
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achi  8 :  17,  "  That  day  when  I  make  np  my  jewels."  Ecd. 
11 :  9,  "  For  all  these  things  God  will  bring  thee  into  judg- 
ment." Eccl.  12 :  14,  "  God  shall  bring  every  work  into 
judgment,  with  every  secret  thing."  Gen.  18 :  25  ;  Deut 
32:35;  Job  21:  30  j  Ps.  1 :  6,  6;  58:11;  90:11;  94: 1,2; 
Prov.  16:  25  ;  Eccl.  3: 17  ;  Is.  34: 14;  66:24;  Dan.  7:  9, 
10  ;  12 :  2  ;  Jnde  14, 15. 

The  Biblical  representations  of  the  Last  Judgment  are  as 
follows:  (a)  The  preparation.  Christ  with  the  angelic  host 
unexpectedly  descends  in  bodily  presence,  and  the  throne  of 
judgment  is  set.  Matt.  25  :  31 ;  Rev.  21 :  11.  Acts  1 :  11, 
^'  This  same  Jesus  that  is  taken  np  from  you  into  heaven 
shall  come  in  like  manner  as  ye  have  seen  him  go  into 
heaven."  His  human  nature  is  one  reason  why  the  Son  of 
God  is  the  judge.  John  5 :  27.  (b)  The  congregation  of  all 
men  before  the  throne  of  judgment.  Matt  25  :  32 ;  Kom. 
14 :  10 ;  Rev.  21 :  12.  {o)  The  separation  of  the  evil  from 
the  good.  Matt.  25 :  32, 33.  Plato  (Republic,  X.  614)  rep- 
resents the  judges  as  bidding  "  the  just  to  ascend  by  the 
heavenly  way  on  the  right  hand,  and  the  unjust  to  descend 
by  the  lower  way  on  the  left  hand."  {d)  The  disclosure  of 
character  and  conduct,  so  that  the  grounds  of  the  judgment 
to  be  passed  npon  both  classes  may  be  clearly  known. 
Matt  25  :  34-46.  Rom.  2  :  16,  "  God  shall  judge  the  se- 
crets of  men,  by  Jesns  Christ"  Heb.  4 :  13,  "  All  things 
are  naked,  and  opened  {rerpax'fKia'fUtfa)  unto  the  eyes  of 
him  with  whom  we  have  to  do."  1  Cor.  4:5,"  The  Lord 
will  bring  to  light  the  hidden  things  of  darkness,  and  will 
make  manifest  the  counsels  of  the  hearts."  In  particular, 
the  temporal  good  which  the  evil  have  enjoyed  in  this 
life,  and  the  temporal  evil  which  the  good  have  expe- 
rienced, will  be  explained.  See  Augustine :  City  of  God, 
XX.  ii. 

Respecting  the  last  judgment,  Augustine  (City  of  God, 
XX.  xiv.)  says  that  there  will  not  be  an  angel  for  each 
man  to  recite  to  him  the  deeds  he  has  done,  but  we  must 
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understand  by  the  phrase,  "another  book  was  opened," 
that  by  divine  power  "  every  one  shall  recall  to  memory 
all  his  own  works,  whether  good  or  evil,  and  shall  mentally 
survey  them  with  a  marvellous  rapidity,  so  that  this  knowl- 
edge will  either  accuse  or  excuse,  and  thus  all  and  each 
shall  be  simultaneously  judged.'' 


CHAPTER  V. 

HEAVEN. 

Angnstme :  Oitj  of  God,  XI.  zii.  Aqtdnas :  Siimxna  HL  (8np- 
plement)  zciL-xcvi.  Calvin  :  Institutes,  in.  zxt.  11.  Ursinns: 
Christian  Religion,  Qa.  58.  Dante :  Paradise,  xxx.-zzxiii.  Baxter: 
Saints^  Everlasting  Best.  Howe :  Blessedness  of  the  Righteous. 
Bates :  On  Heaven.    Owen :  Person  of  Christ,  XIX. 

That  the  blessedness  of  the  redeemed  is  endless,  has 
been  the  nniform  faith  of  the  Chnrch.     Representations 
concerning  the  nature  of  this  happiness  vary  with  the  eda- 
cation   and    intellectaal   spirit  of   the   age  or  individual 
Justin  Martyr  regarded  the  blessedness  of  heaven  as  con- 
sisting, mainly,  in  the  continuation  and  increase  of  the  hap- 
piness of  the  millennial  reign.    Origen  held  that  the  blessed 
dwell  in  the  aerial  regions,  and  pass  fi'om  one  heaven  to 
another  as  they  advance  in   holiness.    At  the  same  time, 
he  condemns  those  who  expect  any  scnsnous  enjoyment. 
The  Greek  theologians  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  Gregory 
of  Nyssa,  follow   Origen.      Angustine  believed   that  the 
heavenly  happiness  consists  in  the  enjoyment  of  peace 
which  passes  knowledge,  and  the  beatific  vision  of  God. 
One  important  element  in  it  consists  in  indefectibility :  tlie 
deliverance  from  all  hazard  of  apostasy;  the  non  posse 
peccare  et  mori.     The  schoolmen  held  the  patristic  views, 
bnt  with  an  endeavor  to  sj'stematize.    Tliey  divided  heaven 
into  three  parts :  the  visible  heavens  or  the  firmament ;  the 
spiritnal  heaven,  where  saints  and  angels  dwell ;  and  the 
intellectual  heaven,  where  the  beatific  vision  of  the  Trin- 
ity is  enjoyed.    See  Dante :   Paradise,  xxz.-zxxiiL     The 
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Modern  church  maintainB  the  doctrine  of  the  everlasting 
blessedness,  bnt  in  a  more  spiritual  form  than  prevailed  in 
either  the  Ancient  or  the  Mediaeval  church.  The  more  com- 
mon opinion  is,  that  this  world  is  not  to  be  either  anni- 
hilated or  destroyed,  but  renovated  for  the  abode  of  the 
redeemed.  Turrettin  defends  this  view.  Institutio,  XX. 
V.  Anselm  (Cur  deus  homo,  1. 18)  says :  "  We  believe  that 
the  material  substance  of  the  world  must  be  renewed,  and 
that  this  will  not  take  place  until  the  number  of  the  elect  is 
completed,  and  that  happy  kingdom  be  made  perfect,  and 
that  after  its  completion  there  will  be  no  change." 

The  Scripture  representation  of  the  heavenly  state  is  as 
follows : 

1.  It  is  marked  by  sinless  perfection.  Eph.  5:27,  "A 
glorious  church,  without  spot  or  wrinkle."  Rev.  19 :  14, 
The  "  armies  "  of  heaven  are  "  clothed  in  fine  linen,  white 
and  clean."  Kev.  19  :  8,  "  The  Lamb's  wife  is  arrayed  in 
fine  linen,  which  is  the  righteousness  of  saints."  Kom.  8  : 
21,  "The  creature  shall  be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of 
corruption  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God." 
Heb.  12 :  23,  "The  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect"  are 
in  the  "  heavenly  Jerusalem."  2.  It  is  marked  by  impecca- 
bility, or  indefectibility.  Eom.  8 :  35-39.  1  Thess.  4 :  17, 
"We  shall  ever  be  with  the  Lord."  Heb.  4:  9,  "A  rest 
reinaineth  to  the  people  of  God."  1  John  3:2,"  We  shall 
be  like  him."  Indefectibility,  or  tlie  absence  of  that  possi- 
bility of  apostasy  which  was  connected  with  man  as  created, 
renders  his  state  as  redeemed  more  blessed  because  of  the 
sense  of  security.  Eden  was  uncertain ;  heaven  is  certain. 
This  is  the  absolute  rest  into  which  he  enters.  There  is 
to  be  no  probation,  nor  temptation,  internal  or  external. 
"  Every  man  who  not  merely  supposes  but  certainly  knows 
that  he  shall  eternally  enjoy  the  most  high  God,  in  the 
company  of  angels  and  beyond  the  reach  of  ill — this  man, 
no  matter  what  bodily  torments  afiiict  him,  is  more  blessed 
than  was  he  who,  even  in  that  great  felicity  of  paradise, 
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was  nncertain  of  his  fate."  Augustine :  Oitj  of  God,  XL 
ziL  Compare  De  Dono  Perseverantiae.  3.  It  is  chieflj 
mental  happiness ;  the  vision  of  the  Divine  perfectionB  and 
delight  in  them.  1  Cor.  13  :  12,  "  Then  shall  we  see  face 
to  face."  1  John  3:2,"  We  shall  see  him  as  he  is."  Job 
19 :  27,  "  Whom  I  shall  see  for  myself.''  Eev.  4 :  10, 11; 
5  passim  ;  7 : 9  sq. ;  21 :  3  sq. ;  22  :  4.  Ps.  17: 15,  "I 
shall  behold  thy  face  in  righteonsness."  Ps.  16  :  11,  ^'h^ 
thy  presence  is  fulness  of  joy."  4.  It  is  the  personal  pres- 
ence of  the  Mediator  with  his  redeemed  people.  Bev. 
14 : 4,  "  They  follow  the  Lamb  whithersoever  he  goeth." 
John  17 :  24,  "  Father,  I  will  that  they  whom  thou  hast 
given  me  be  with  me  where  I  am ;  that  they  may  behold 
my  glory."  This  is  an  element  in  the  heaven  of  redeemed 
man  that  does  not  enter  into  that  of  the  angels.  See 
Owen :  Person  of  Christ,  XIX. 


CHAPTER  VL 

HELL. 

Angastine:  City  of  Ood,  XXI.  Aquinas:  Summa  HL  (Supple- 
ment) xoYii.-zcix.  Dante :  Inferno.  Oalvin  :  Institutes,  m.  xxv. 
12.  Howe :  Bedeemer's  Tears  over  Lost  Sonls,  Bates  :  On  Hell. 
Pearson  :  Creed,  Art.  YII.  Newton :  The  Final  State.  Bnnyan : 
Sighs  from  Hell.  Edwards  :  Etemitj  of  Hell  Torments ;  Sinners 
in  the  Hands  of  God.  Edwards:  Against  Channcy.  Hopkins: 
Fntnre  State.  Stuart :  Ezegetical  Essays  (Sheol  and  Aion).  Alex- 
ander: On  Universalism.  Mailer:  Sin,  IL  191,  418-431.  Bart- 
lett:  Life  and  Death  Eternal.  Gonlbnm:  Everlasting  Punish- 
ment. Fanar:  Eternal  Hope.  Pusey:  Eyerlasting  Punishment 
(Historical).  Fisher :  Disonssions  (History  of  the  Doctrine  of  Fut- 
ure Punishment).  Edersheim :  life  of  Jesus,  11.,  Appendix  xix. 
(Jewish  views).  Hiemensnyder  :  Doom  Eternal.  Mead :  The  Soul 
Here  and  Hereafter.  Bice :  On  Immortality.  Davidson  :  Doctrine 
of  Last  Things.  Hovey :  State  of  the  Impenitent  Dead.  Hudson  : 
Debt  and  Grace.  Lewis:  Ground  and  Nature  of  Punishment. 
Cheever :  Capital  Punishment.  Woolsey :  Political  Science,  11. 
viii.    Morris :  Is  there  Salvation  after  Death  ? 

§  1.   THE  HISTOBY  OF  THB  DOGTBINE. 

The  common  opinion  in  the  Ancient  chnrch  was^  that 
the  Future  Fanishment  of  the  impenitent  wicked  is  end- 
less. This  was  the  catholic  faith  ;  as  much  so  as  belief  in 
the  Trinity.  But  as  there  were  some  church  fathers  who 
deviated  from  the  creed  of  the  church  respecting  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  so  there  were  some  who  dissented 
from  it  in  respect  to  that  of  eternal  retribution.  The  de- 
viation in  eschatology,  however,  was  far  less  extensive  than 
in  trinitarianism.    The  Semi-Arian  and  Arian  heresies  in- 
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volved  and  tronbled  the  Ancient  church  mnch  more  seri- 
ously tlian  did  the  Universalism  of  that  period-  Long  con- 
troversies, ending  in  oecumenical  councils  and  formulated 
statements,  were  the  consequence  of  the  trinitarian  errors, 
but  no  oecumenical  council,  and  no  authoritative  counter- 
statement,  was  required  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  tenet 
of  Restoration.  Having  so  little  even  seeming  snpport  in 
Scripture  and  reason,  it  gradually  died  out  of  the  Ancient 
church  by  its  own  intrinsic  mortality.  Neander  (Ilistorj, 
II.  737),  speaking  of  the  second  period  in  his  arrangement 
(312-590),  when  there  was  more  Restorationism  than  in  the 
first,  says  :  "  The  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment  continued, 
as  in  the  preceding  period,  to  be  dominant  in  the  creed  of 
the  church.  Yet,  in  the  Oriental  church,  in  which,  with 
the  exception  of  those  subjects  immediately  connected  with 
the  doctrinal  controversies,  there  was  greater  freedom  and 
latitude  of  development,  many  respectable  church  teachers 
still  stood  forth,  without  injuring  their  reputation  for  or- 
thodoxy, as  advocates  of  the  opposite  doctrine,  until  the 
time  when  the  Origenistic  disputes  caused  the  agreement 
with  Origeu  in  respect  to  this  point  also  [viz.,  Hestora- 
tionism]  to  be  considered  as  something  decidedly  heretical." 
Hagenbach  (History  of  Doctrine,  §  78)  says  of  the  period 
down  to  A.D.  250 :  "  Notions  more  or  less  gross  prevailed 
concerning  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  which  most  of 
the  fathers  regarded  as  eternal." 

The  principal  deviation  from  the  catholic  doctrine  of 
endless  retribution  was  in  the  Alexandrine  school,  founded 
by  Clement  and  Origen.  The  position  taken  by  them  was, 
that  "  the  punishments  of  the  condemned  are  not  etemal, 
but  only  remedial ;  the  devil  himself  being  capable  of  ame- 
lioration." Gieseler,  I.  214.  Thus  early  was  the  question 
raised,  whether  the  suffering  to  which  Christ  sentences  the 
wicked  is  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  and  educating  tlio 
transgressor,  or  of  vindicating  and  satisfying  the  law  he 
has  broken  :  a  question  which  is  the  key  to  the  whole  con* 
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troversy.  For  if  the  individual  criminal  is  of  greater  con- 
sequence than  the  universal  law,  then  the  suffering  must 
refer  principally  to  him  and  his  interests.  But  if  the  law 
is  of  more  importance  than  any  individual,  then  the  suf- 
fering must  refer  principally  to  it. 

Origen's  Kestorationism  grew  naturally  out  of  his  view 
of  human  liberty.  He  held  that  tlie  libeii;y  of  indifference 
and  the  power  of  contrary  choice,  instead  of  simple  self-de- 
termination, ai*e  the  substance  of  freedom.  These  belong 
inalienably  and  forever  to  the  nature  of  the  finite  will. 
They  cannot  be  destroyed,  even  by  apostasy  and  sin.  Con- 
sequently, there  is  forever  a  possibility  of  a  self -conversion 
of  the  will  in  either  direction.  Free  will  may  fall  into  sin 
at  any  time;  and  free  will  may  turn  to  God  any  time. 
This  led  to  Origen's  theory  of  an  endless  alternation  of 
falls  and  recoveries,  of  hells  and  heavens;  so  that  prac- 
tically he  taught  nothing  but  a  hell.  For,  as  Augustine 
(City  of  God,  XXI.  xvii.)  remarks,  in  his  refutation  of 
Origen,  heaven  with  the  prospect  of  losing  it  is  misery. '' ' 
"  Origen's  theory,"  says  Neander  (I.  656),  "  concerning  the 
necessary  mutability  of  will  in  created  beings  led  him  to 
infer  that  evil,  ever  germinating  afresh,  would  still  con- 
tinue to  render  necessary  new  processes  of  purification,  and 
new  worlds  destined  for  the  restoration  of  fallen  beings, 
until  all  should  again  be  brought  back  from  manifoldness 
to  unity,  so  that  there  was  to  be  a  constant  interchange  be- 
tween fall  and  redemption,  between  unity  and  manifold- 
ness." 

Traces,  more  or  less  distinct,  of  a  belief  in  the  future 
restoration  of  the  wicked  are  found  in  Didymns  of  Alexan- 
dria, the  two  Gregories,  and  also  in  Diodore  of  Tarsus  and 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia :  the  leaders  of  the  Antiochian 
school.  All  of  these  were  more  or  less  under  the  influence 
of  Origen.     Origen's  opinions,  however,  both  in  trinitari- 

1  "  Qui  existimabat  posse  se  miserom  esse,  beataa  non  erit."    Cicero :  De 
Finibna,  £L  27. 
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anism  and  eschatologj,  were  strongly  combated  in  his  own 
time  by  the  great  body  of  contemporary  fathers,  and  sabse- 
qnently  by  the  church,  under  the  lead  of  Epiphauius,  Je- 
rome, and  Augustme. 

The  Mediaeval  church  was  virtually  a  unit  in  holding 
the  doctrine  of  Endless  Punishment  The  Beformation 
churches,  both  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic,  adopted  the  his- 
torical and  catholic  opinion. 

Since  the  Reformation,  Universalism,  Hestorationism, 
and  Annihilation,  have  been  asserted  by  some  sects,  and 
many  individuals.    But  these  tenets  have  never  been  adopt- 
ed by  those  ecclesiastical  denominations  which   hold,  in 
their  integrity,  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  trinity  and 
incarnation,  the  apostasy  and  redemption,  although  they 
have  exerted  some  influence  within  these  denominations. 
None  of  the  evangelical  churches  have  introduced  the  doc- 
trine of  Universalism,  in  any  form  of  it,  into  their  symboli- 
cal books.    The  denial  of  endless  punishment  is  usually  as- 
sociated with  the  denial  of  those  tenets  which  are  logically 
and  closely  connected  with  it :  such  as  original  sin,  vicari- 
ous atonement,  and  regeneration.    Of  these,  vicarious  atone- 
ment is  the  most  incompatible  of  any  with  universal  salva- 
tion ;  because  the  latter  doctrine,  as  has  been  observed,  im- 
plies that  suffering  for  sin  is  remedial  only,  while  the 
former  implies  that  it  is  retributive.     Suffering  that  is 
merely  educational  does  not  require  a  vicarious  atonement 
in  order  to  i*elease  from  it.    But  suffering  that  is  judicial 
and  punitive  can  be  i*eleased  from  the  transgressor,  only  by 
being  inflicted  upon  a  substitute.     He,  therefore,  who  de- 
nies personal  penalty  must,  logically,  deny  vicarious  pen- 
alty.   If  the  sinner  himself  is  not  obliged  by  justice  to 
suffer  in  order  to  satisfy  the  law  he  has  violated,  then,  cer- 
tainly, no  one  needs  suffer  for  him  for  this  purpose. 

Within  the  present  century,  Universalism  has  obtained  a 
stronger  hold  upon  German  theology  than  upon  any  other, 
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and  has  considerably  vitiated  it.  It  grew  np  ia  connection 
with  the  rationahsm  and  pantheism  which  have  been  more 
powerful  in  Germany  than  elsewhere.  BationaliBm  has 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  deism,  and  is  vehemently 
polemic  toward  evangelical  truth.  That  it  should  combat 
the  doctrines  of  sin  and  atonement,  is  natural  Pantheism, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  to  some  extent  been  mingled  with 
ovangelical  elements.  A  class  of  anti-rationalistic  theolo- 
gians, in  Gtermany,  whose  opinions  are  influenced  more  or 
less  by  Spinoza  and  Schelling,  accept  the  doctrines  of  the 
trinity,  incarnation,  apostasy,  and  redemption,  and  assert 
the  ultimate  salvation  of  all  mankind.  Schleiermacher, 
the  founder  of  this  school,  whose  system  is  a  remarkable 
blending  of  the  gospel  and  pantheism,  has  done  much 
toward  the  spread  of  Bestorationism.  The  following  are 
the  objections  which  this  theologian  (Glaubenslehre,  §  163, 
Anhang)  makes  to  eternal  damnation :  ^^(a)  Christ's  words 
in  Matt.  25 :  46 ;  Mark  9 :  44 ;  John  5 :  29,  are  figurative. 
{b)  The  passage  1  C!or.  15 :  25,  26,  teaches  that  all  evil 
shall  be  overcome,  (c)  Misery  cannot  increase,  but  must 
decrease.  If  it  is  bodily  misery,  custom  habituates  to  en- 
durance, and  there  is  less  and  less  suffering  instead  of 
more  and  more.*  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  mental  suf- 
fering, this  is  remorse.  The  damned  suffer  more  remorse 
in  hell  than  they  do  upon  earth.  This  proves  that  they 
are  better  men  in  hell  than  upon  earth.  They  cannot, 
therefore,  grow  more  wretched  in  hell,  but  grow  less  so  as 
they  grow  more  remorseful,  {d)  The  sympathy  which  the 
saved  have  with  their  former  companions,  who  are  in  hell, 


1  Satan,  m  MUton's  BuadiM  Lost  (JL  S7i-278),  raggotta  ih*t  custom  may 
mitigate  the  paizis  of  heU. 

"  Our  tonnente  alio  may,  in  length  of  time^ 
Become  our  elements ;  these  piercing  fires 
As  soft  as  now  severe ;  onr  temper  changed 
Lito  their  temper ;  which  mnst  needs  remoTO 
The  sensible  of  pain.** 
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will  prevent  the  happiness  of  the  saved.  The  world  of 
mankind,  and  also  the  whole  universe,  is  so  connected  that 
the  endless  misery  of  a  part  will  destroy  the  happiness 
of  the  remainder."  ^  These  objections  appeal  mainly  to 
reason.  But  the  two  assumptions,  that  hell  is  abolished  by 
becoming  used  to  it,  and  that  remorse  is  of  the  nature  of 
virtue,  do  not  commend  themselves  to  the  intuitive  convic- 
tions. 

Besides  the  disciples  of  Schleiermacher,  there  are  trini- 
tarian  theologians  standing  upon  the  position  of  theism, 
who  adopt  some  form  of  XJniversalism.  Nitzsch  (Dog- 
matics, §  219)  teaches  Bestorationism.  He  cites  in  support 
of  it  only  two  passages  out  of  the  entire  scriptures :  namely, 
1  Pet.  3 :  19,  which  speaks  of  the  ^^  preaching  to  the  spirits 
in  prison ; "  and  Heb.  11 :  39,  40,  "  These  received  not  the 
promises."  These  two  passages  T^itzsch  explains  as  teach- 
ing that  "  there  are  traces  of  a  capacity  in  another  state  of 
existence  for  comprehending  salvation,  and  for  a  change 
and  purification  of  mind ; "  and  upon  them,  solely,  he 
founds  the  sweeping  assertion  that  '^  it  is  the  Apostolical 
view,  that  for  those  who  were  unable  in  this  world  to  know 
Christ  in  his  truth  and  grace,  there  is  a  knowledge  of  the 
Redeemer  in  the  other  state  of  existence  which  is  never  in- 
operative, but  is  either  judicial  or  quickening." 

Rothe  (Dogmatics,  II.  ii.  46-49, 124-131)  contends  for 
tlie  annihilation  of  the  impenitent  wicked,  in  the  sense  of 


1  Bespeoting  ibis  very  oommon  objection,  MOHer  (Sin,  L  239)  makei  the  fol- 
lowing remark :  "  The  prixnary  meaning  o£  KpUns  ii  diiorimmation  and  eepin^ 
tion,  and  implies  that  the  main  contrast  between  man  and  man  in  relation  to  the 
future  state  is  made  manifest  by  the  ceatation  ofitUereourae  between  those  who 
obey  God,  and  those  who  resist  him.  Beings  whose  relations  to  God  are  diame- 
trioally  opposite,  and  persistently  so,  differ  so  greatly  from  eaoh  other  thai  other 
ties  of  relationship  beoome  as  nothing  in  comparison.  Bonds  of  nnion  smoBg 
men  arising  oat  of  the  relationships  of  natural  life  mnst  give  way  of  themielvest 
if  the  tie  which  binds  man's  spiritual  oonsdonsness  and  will  to  his  Creator  be 
on  either  side  wholly  severed.  For  those  bonds  have  not  in  themselves  an  eter* 
nal  signifioanoe,  save  so  far  as  they  are  included  in  that  leUtion  to  Qod  which  is 
of  everlasting  importance." 


the  extinction  of  self-conBcioueDees.  Yet  he  aeeerts  that 
the  aim  of  penalty  is  requital,  and  the  Batisfaction  of  jua- 
tice:  an  aim  that  woold  be  defeated  by  the  extinction  of 
remorse.  Julius  Kiiller  (Sin,  IL  418-426)  maintains  that 
the  sin  i^ainet  the  Holy  Ghost  is  never  fot^iven,  becaoee  it 
implies  euch  a  hardness  in  sin  as  is  incapable  of  penitence. 
Bnt  he  holds  that  the  ofFer  of  forgiveness  tlirough  Christ 
will  be  made  to  every  hnman  being,  here  or  hereafter. 
"Those  who  have  never  in  this  life  had  an  opportanity  of 
knowing  the  way  of  salvation  will  certainly  be  placed  in  a 
position  to  accept  and  enter  npon  this  way  of  retnm,  if  they 
will,  after  their  life  on  earth  is  ended.  We  may  venture  to 
hope  that  in  the  interval  between  death  and  the  judgment 
many  serious  misconceptions,  which  have  hindered  men 
fi-om  appropriating  truth  in  this  life,  will  be  removed." ' 
The  nse  of  the  term  "  mieconceptiou  "  would  seem  to  imply 
that  some  who  bad  the  offer  of  salvation  in  this  life,  bnt 
had  rejected  it,  will  Iiave  the  opportunity  in  the  next  life 
to  correct  their  error  in  this.  Domer  (Christian  Doctrine, 
IV.  416--428),  after  giving  the  arguments  for  and  against 
endless  punishment,  concludes  with  the  remark,  that  "  we 
must  be  content  with  saying  that  tlie  ultimate  fate  of  indi- 
vidnals,  namely,  whether  all  will  attain  the  blessed  goal  or 
not,  remains  veiled  in  mystery."  Hia  further  remark  that 
"there  may  be  those  eternally  damned,  so  far  as  the  abase 

>  In  pladngths  time  of  Tepentaaoe  "batween  d«atli  and  the  judgment "  (II. 
«3S},  HQt1srmppBH>toM&tndiiitwliUliewTi,m.n.  1S6,iS9:  "ItUoleuthmt 
thon  tbeonei  of  ui  (tronriLmurit  whioh  Taprewmt  It  ■■  tkklng  pUoa  in  tba  in- 
terrml  bebiTHn  d«th  and  tha  gsnenl  I'Miirreeticm,  dlMotly  vloUte  (be  Sew 
TnUment  eselutology.  If  tfae  idas.  therefore,  ii  to  ba  mftintiined,  it  mut  be 
refeiTed  t«  k  period  lying  beyond  the  geneni  nnmctioiu  The  oUr  fiiXAar 
['world  to  come']  does  not  mean  the  time  uid,etate  immedictely  ensuing  npon 
death,  bnt  the  period  when  the  kingdom  of  the  l(ewiah  tbtil  be  fully  mlizeil 
uidi«Tealed:  the  period  whioh  toUowa  the  nanrreotioQ  and  the  Jodgment. 
ChriaCa  words  [Hatt  IS: S3],  therefore,  tnapin  Uie  gloiioiia  hope  tliat  in 
'  the  world  to  oome.'  in  ti  diatant  aeona,  tb^  who  here  huden  their  bearta 
againit  Qod'a  rerelatian,  and  oan  eipad  only  a  Terdiot  of  oomletDution  In  the 
day  of  jndgmant,  aliall  find  targtnam  and  ailmtlMi." 
Vol.  n.— 48 
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of  freedom  oontinnes  eternally,  but  in  this  case  man  has 
passed  into  (mother  class  of  beings,"  looks  in  the  direcdon 
of  annihilation:  sn^esting  that  sin  may  finally  destroy 
the  humanity  of  man,  and  leave  him  a  mete  brnte.  Be- 
specting  the  fntnre  offer  of  mercy,  Domer  asserts  that  ^the 
final  judgment  can  take  place  for  none  before  the  gospel 
has  been  so  addressed  to  liim  tliat  free  appropriation  of 
the  same  was  possible."    Christian  Doctrine,  IIL  77. 

Universalism  has  a  slender  exegetical  basis.  The  Bibli- 
cal data  are  found  to  be  unmanageable,  and  resort  is  had 
to  human  sentiment  and  self-interest.  Its  advocates  quote 
sparingly  from  scripture.  In  particular,  the  words  of 
Christ  relating  to  eschatology  are  left  with  little  citation  or 
interpretation.  Actual  attempts  by  the  Restoration  ist  to 
explain  what  the  words,  ^'  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into 
everlasting  fire  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels," 
really  mean,  are  rare.  The  most  common  device  is  to  dis- 
miss them,  as  Schleiermacher  does,  with  the  remark  that 
they  are  figurative.  Some  words  of  St  Paul,  on  the  other 
hand,  whose  views  upon  sin,  election,  and  predestination, 
however,  are  not  especially  attractive  to  this  class,  are  made 
to  do  yeoman's  service.  Texts  like  Bom.  5  :  18,  ^^  As  judg- 
ment came  upon  all  men  unto  condemnation,  so  the  free 
gift  came  upon  all  men  unto  justification ;"  and  1  Cor.  15 : 
22, "  As  in  Adam  all  die,  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made 
alive ; "  are  explained  wholly  apart  from  their  context,  and 
by  emphasizing  the  word  "  all."  When  St.  Paul  asserts 
that  *'  the  free  gift  came  upon  all  men  unto  justification," 
this  is  severed  from  the  preceding  verse,  in  which  the  "all" 
are  described  as  ^'  those  which  receive  abundance  of  grace, 
and  of  the  gift  of  righteousness."  And  when  the  same 
apostle  affirms  that  "  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive,"  no 
notice  is  taken  of  the  fact  mentioned  in  the  succeeding 
verse,  that  not  all  men  are  "in  Christ " — the  clause,  "they 
that  are  Christ's  at  his  coming,"  implying  that  there  are 
some  who  ai*e  not  "  Christ's  at  his  coming." 
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§  2.   THE  BIBLICAL  AB0CMENT. 

The  Btrongest  finpport  of  the  doctrine  of  Endless  Pnnish- 
xnent  is  the  teaching  of  Christ,  the  Hedeemer  of  man. 
Though  the  doctrine  is  plainly  taught  in  the  Fanline  Epis- 
tles, and  other  parts  of  Scripture,  yet  without  the  explicit 
and  reiterated  statements  of  God  incarnate,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  so  awful  a  truth  would  have  had  such  a  conspicu- 
ous place  as  it  always  has  had  in  the  creed  of  Christendom. 
If,  in  spite  of  that  large  mass  of  positive  and  solemn  threat- 
ening of  everlasting  punishment  from  the  lips  of  Jesus 
Christ  which  is  recorded  in  the  four  Gospels,  the  attempt 
has  nevertheless  been  made  to  prove  that  the  tenet  is  not 
an  integral  part  of  the  Christian  system,  we  may  be  cer- 
tain that  had  this  portion  of  Revelation  been  wanting, 
this  attempt  would  have  been  much  more  frequent,  and 
much  more  successful.  The  Apostles  enter  far  less  into 
detailed  description,  and  are  far  less  emphatic  upon  this 
solemn  theme,  than  their  divine  Lord  and  Master.  And 
well  they  might  be.  For  as  none  but  God  has  the  right, 
and  would  dare,  to  sentence  a  soul  to  eternal  misery  for 
sin ;  and  as  none  but  God  has  the  right,  and  would  dare, 
to  execute  the  sentence;  so  none  but  God  has  the  right, 
and  should  presume,  to  delineate  the  nature  and  conse- 
quences of  this  sentence.  This  is  the  reason  why  most 
of  the  awful  imagery  in  which  the  sufferings  of  the  lost 
are  described  is  found  in  the  discourses  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour.  He  took  it  upon  himself  to  sound  the  note  of 
warning.  He,  the  judge  of  quick  and  dead,  assumed  the 
responsibility  of  teaching  the  doctrine  of  Endless  Betri- 
bntion.  "I  will  forewarn  you  whom  ye  shall  fear:  Fear 
him  who  after  he  hath  killed  hath  power  to  eaj^  into 
hell ;  yea,  I  say  unto  you.  Fear  him."  "  Nothing,"  says 
Dr.  Arnold,  "is  more  striking  to  me,  than  our  Lord's 
own  description  of  tlie  judgment.    It  is  ^  inexpressibly 
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forcible,  coming  from  his  very  own  lips,  as  descriptire  of 
what  he  himself  would  do."  Stanley :  Life  of  Arnold,  L 
176. 

Christ  could  not  have  warned  men  so  frequently  and 
earnestly  as  he  did  against  *'  the  fire  that  never  shall  be 
quenched,"  and  ^^  the  worm  that  dieth  not,"  bad  he  known 
that  there  is  no  future  peril  fully  corresponding  to  tbem. 
That  omniscient  Being  who  made  the  statements  respect- 
ing the  day  of  judgment,  and  the  final  sentence,  that  are 
recorded  in  Matt.  25 :  31-46,  conld  neither  have  believed 
nor  expected  that  all  men  without  exception  will  eventoallj 
be  holy  and  happy.  To  threaten  with  '^  everlasting  pun- 
ishment" a  class  of  persons  described  as  ^^  goats  upon  the 
left  hand  "  of  the  Eternal  Judge,  while  knowing  at  the 
same  time  that  this 'class  would  ultimately  have  the  same 
holiness  and  happiness  with  those  described  as  ^' sheep  upon 
the  right  hand  "  of  the  judge,  would  have  been  both  false- 
hood and  folly.  The  tlireatening  would  have  been  false. 
For  even  a  long  punishment  in  the  future  world  would  not 
have  justified  Christ  in  teaching  that  this  class  of  mankind 
are  to  experience  the  same  retribution  with  ^  the  devil  and 
his  angels;"  for  these  were  understood  by  the  Jews,  to 
whom  he  spoke,  to  be  hopelessly  and  eternally  lost  spirits.' 
And  the  threatening  would  have  been  foolish,  because  it 
would  have  been  a  brutum  fulmen,  an  exaggerated  danger, 
certainly  in  the  mind  of  its  author.  And  for  the  persons 
threatened,  it  would  have  been  a  terror  only  because  tliey 
took  a  different  view  of  it  from  what  its  author  did— 

>  Ederaheim  (life  of  Jqbiu,  IL  789)  asMrU  thai  the  sohooU  of  Shammsi  >b^ 
Hlllel  both  taoght  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punUhment  *^  These  adioob  rep- 
resented the  theolopoal  teaching  in  the  time  of  Christ  and  his  ApostleSt  i^'* 
ing  that  the  doctrine  of  Btemal  Panishmenfc  was  held  in  the  days  of  oor  I^ 
however  it  may  have  been  afterwards  modified.'*  EUdersheim  adds,  that  "the 
doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  punishment  seems  to  have  been  held  by  the  Syitt' 
gogae  thronghoat  the  whole  first  oentury.  In  the  second  oentnry,  there  is  s  de- 
cided difference  in  Babbinic  opinion ;  some  denying  the  doctrine  of  e&4ki>  '^ 
ribution.  In  the  third  century,  there  is  a  ceaction  and  a  zeton  to  txfOff 
▼lews."    . 
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they  believing  it  to  be  true,  and  he  knowing  it  to  be 
false  1 

The  mere  perusal  of  Christ's  words  when  he  was  upon 
earth,  vrithoat  note  or  comment  upon  them,  will  convince 
the  nnprejadiced  tliat  the  Bedeemer  of  sinners  knew  and 
believed,  that  for  impenitent  men  and  devils  there  is  an 
endless  punishment.  We  solicit  a  careful  reading  and 
pondering  of  the  following  well-known  passages.  ^^  When 
the  Son  of  man  shall  come  in  his  glory,  and  all  the  holy 
angels  with  him,  then  shall  he  sit  upon  the  throne  of  his 
glory ;  and  before  him  shall  be  gathered  all  nations,  and 
lie  shall  separate  them  one  from  another,  as  a  shepherd  di- 
videth  his  sheep  from  the  goats.  And  he  shall  set  the 
sheep  on  his  right  hand,  but  the  goats  on  the  left.  Then 
shall  he  say  unto  them  on  the  left  hand.  Depart  from  me, 
ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his 
angels.  And  these  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punish- 
ment,'' Matt.  25  :  31-33, 41, 46.  "  If  thy  right  hand  offend 
thee  cut  it  off:  it  is  better  for  thee  to  enter  into  life 
maimed  than  having  two  hands  to  go  into  hell,  into  the 
fire  that  never  shall  be  quenched ;  where  their  worm  dieth 
not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched.  And  if  thy  foot  offend 
thee,  cut  it  off :  it  is  better  for  thee  to  enter  halt  into  life, 
than  having  two  feet  to  be  cast  into  hell,  into  the  fire  that 
never  shall  be  quenched  ;  where  their  worm  dieth  not,  and 
the  fire  is  not  quenched.  And  if  thine  eye  offend  thee, 
pluck  it  out :  it  is  better  for  thee  to  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  God  with  one  eye,  than  having  two  eyes  to  be  cast  into 
hell  fire ;  where  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not 
quenched,"  Mark  9 :  43-48.  ^^  What  shall  it  profit  a  man,  if 
he  shall  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?  What 
is  a  man  advantaged,  if  he  gain  the  whole  world,  and  be 
cast  away  ? "  Mark  8 :  36 ;  Luke  9 :  25.  «  The  rich  man 
died  and  was  buried,  and  in  hell  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  being 
in  torments,"  Luke  16 :  22,  23.  ^^  Fear  not  them  which 
kill  the  body,  but  are  not  able  to  kill  the  soul :  but  rather 
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fear  him  which  is  able  to  destroy  both  soul  and  body  ia 
hell,"  Matt.  10 :  28.    ^^  The  Son  of  man  shall  send  forth  his 
angels,  and  they  shall  gather  ont  of  his  kingdom  all  thii^ 
that  ofFend,  and  them  which  do  iniquity,  and  shall  cast 
them  into  a  famace  of  fire:  there  shall  be  wailing  and 
gnashing  of  teeth,"  Matt.  13  :  41,  43.    '^  Many  will  say  to 
me  in  that  day.  Lord,  Lord,  have  we  not  prophesied  in  thy 
name  t    Then  will  I  profess  unto  them,  I  never  knew  yon: 
depart  from  me,  ye  that  work  iniquity,"  Matt.  7 :  33,  S3. 
^^  He  that  denieth  me  before  men  shall  be  denied  before  the 
angels  of  God.    Unto  him  that  blasphemeth  against  the 
Holy  Ghost,  it  shall  never  be  forgiven,"  Luke  12 : 9,  10. 
^^  Woe  unto  yon,  ye  blind  guides.    Ye  serpents,  ye  genera- 
tion of  vipers,  how  can  ye  escape  the  damnation  of  hell  f " 
Matt  38 :  16,  83.    ^^  Woe  unto  that  man  by  whom  the  Son 
of  man  is  betrayed  1  it  had  been  good  for  that  man  if  he 
had  not  been  born,"  Matt.  36 :  34.     <'  The  Lord  of  that  ser- 
vant will  come  in  a  day  when  he  looketh  not  for  him,  and 
at  an  hour  when  he  is  not  aware,  and  will  cut  him  in  sun- 
der, and  appoint  him  his  portion  with  unbelievers,"  Luke 
13 :  46.    ^^  He  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned,"  Mark 
16 :  16.    ^^  Thou  Capernaum,  which  art  exalted  unto  heavw, 
Shalt  be  brought  down  to  hell,"  Matt.  11 :  33.    ^  At  the 
end  of  the  world,  the  angels  shall  come  forth  and  sever  the 
wicked  from  among  the  just,  and  shall  cast  them  into  the 
furnace  of  fire,"  Matt.  13 :  49,  50.    "  Then  said  Jesus  again 
to  them,  I  go  my  way,  and  ye  shall  seek  me,  and  shall  die 
in  your  sins :  whither  I  go  ye  cannot  come,"  John  8 :  31. 
'^  The  hour  is  coming  in  which  all  that  are  in  their  graves 
shall  hear  my  voice,  and  shall  come  forth ;  they  that  have 
done  good,  unto  the  resurrection  of  life;  and  they  that 
have  done  evil,  unto  the  resnrreetion  of  damnation,"  John 
5 :  38,  39. 

To  all  this,  add  the  description  of  the  manner  in  which 
Christ  will  discharge  the  office  of  the  Eternal  Judge.  John 
the  Baptist  represents  him  as  one  *^  whose  fan  is  in  his 
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hand,  and  he  will  thronghlj  pni^  his  floor,  and  gather 
his  wheat  into  the  garner,  but  will  bnm  up  the  chaff  with 
nnqnenchable  fire,"  Matt.  8 :  12.  And  Christ  describes 
liimself  as  a  householder  who  will  say  to  the  reapers, 
^^  Oather  ye  together  first  the  tares,  and  bind  them  in  bun- 
dles to  bum  them,"  Matt.  13 :  30 ;  as  a  fisherman  ^^  casting 
a  net  into  the  sea,  and  gathering  of  every  kind,  which  when 
it  was  fnll  he  drew  to  the  shore,  and  sat  down  and  gathei*ed 
the  good  into  vessels,  but  cast  the  bad  away,"  Matt.  13 :  47, 
48 ;  as  the  bridegroom  who  took  the  wise  virgins  '^  with 
him  to  the  marriage,"  and  shut  the  door  upon  the  foolish. 
Matt.  25  :  10 ;  and  as  the  man  travelling  into  a  far  coun- 
try who  delivered  talents  to  his  servants,  and  afterwards 
reckons  with  them,  rewarding  the  ^^good  and  faithful," 
and  ^^  casting  the  unprofitable  servant  into  outer  darkness, 
where  there  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth,"  Matt. 
26 :  19-20. 

Let  the  reader  now  ask  himself  the  question :  Do  these 
repi-esentations,  and  this  phraseology,  make  the  impression 
tliat  the  future  punishment  of  sin  is  to  be  remedial,  and 
temporary f  Are  they  adapted  to  make  this  impression? 
"Were  they  intended  to  make  this  impression  ?  Is  it  pos- 
sible to  believe  that  that  Holy  and  Divine  Pei'son  who 
uttered  these  fearful  and  unqualified  warnings,  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago,  respecting  the  destiny  of  wicked  men 
and  devils,  knew  that  a  time  is  coming  when  there  will 
be  no  wicked  men  and  devils  in  the  universe  of  God, 
and  no  place  of  retributive  torment  ?  Did  Jesus  of  Kaza- 
reth  hold  an  esoteric  doctrine  of  hell :  a  different  view  of 
tlie  final  state  of  the  wicked,  from  that  which  the  common 
and  natural  understanding  of  his  language  would  convey  to 
his  hearers,  and  has  conveyed  to  the  great  majority  of  his 
readers  in  all  time  ?  Did  he  know  that  in  the  far-off  fut- 
ure, a  day  will  come  when  those  tremendous  scenes  which 
he  described — the  gathering  of  all  mankind,  the  separation 
of  the  evil  from  the  good,  the  curse  pronounced  upon  the 
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former  and  the  blessing  upon  the  latter — ^will  be  looked 
back  apon  bj  all  mankind  as  ^^  an  unsubstantial  pageant 
faded,"  as  a  di-eam  that  is  passed,  and  a  watch  in  the 
night  ? 

Jesus  Christ  is  the  Person  who  is  responsible  for  the  doc- 
trine of  Eternal  Perdition.  He  is  the  Being  with  whom  aU 
opponents  of  this  theological  tenet  are  in  conflict.  Neither 
the  Christian  church,  nor  tlie  Christian  ministry  are  the  au- 
thors of  it.  The  Christian  ministry  never  would  have  in- 
vented the  dogma ;  neither  would  they  have  preached  it  in 
all  the  Christian  centuries,  like  Jeremiah,  with  shrinking 
and  in  tears,  except  at  the  command  of  that  same  Lord  God 
who  said  to  the  weeping  prophet,  ^^  Whatsoever  I  command 
thee,  thou  shalt  speak,"  Jer.  1 :  7. 

Having  given,  in  the  discussion  of  the  Intermediate  State, 
the  proof  from  Scripture  that  Sheol  and  Hades  signify  the 
place  of  punishment  for  the  wicked,  we  proceed  to  consider 
the  nature  and  duration  of  the  suffering  inflicted  in  it/ 

The  Old  Testament  is  comparatively  silent  upon  these 
particulars.  Sheol  is  represented  vaguely,  as  an  evil  to  be 
dreaded  and  avoided,  and  little  description  of  its  fearful- 
ness  is  given  by  the  ^'  holy  men  of  old  who  spake  as  they 
were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  The  New  Testament 
makes  a  fuller  revelation  and  disclosure ;  and  it  is  princi- 
pally the  Bedeemer  of  the  world  who  widens  the  outlook 
into  the  tremendous  future.    The  suffering  in  Hades  and 

>  There  is  no  dispute  thst  Qeheima  denotes  the  plaoe  of  xetribatiYe  snfieting. 
It  is  employed  seven  times  in  Matthew^s  Gospel,  thrioe  in  Bfark's,  and  onoe  in 
Lakers.    In  erery  one  of  these  instances,  it  is  Christ  who  uses  the  term.    The 

only  other  person  who  has  naed  it  is  James  (8 :  d).    It  m  derived  from  &iri  *^3 

▼alley  of  Hinnom;  Ohaldee,  Ddn3  =  F^siwa,  Sept  "Ern^i.  It  was  a  TsUey 
southeast  of  Jerusalem,  in  which  the  Molooh  worship  was  pzaotised.  2  Bongs 
23 :  10 ;  Ezek.  23 :  37,  S9.  It  was  caUed  Tophet,  "  abomination.*'  Jer.  81 :  3S. 
King  Josiah  caused  the  filth  of  Jerusalem  to  be  carried  thither  and  burned.  3 
Kings  23 :  10.  Bobinson  asserts  that  there  is  no  oTidence  that  the  place  was 
used  in  ChrisVs  day  for  the  deposit  and  burning  of  oflU.  **  Gehenna,**  at  tha 
time  of  the  Advent,  had  become  a  technical  term  for  endless  torment;  as 
*'  Paradise  *'  and  *'  Abraham's  bosom  **  had  for  endless  blessedness. 
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Grehenna  is  described  as  ^^  everlasting  {aiwpio^i)  ptinisliment/' 
Matt  26 :  46 ;  ''  everlasting  {amvw)  fire,"  Matt.  18:8;''  the 
fire  that  never  shall  be  quenched/'  Mark  9 :  45 ;  ''  the  worm 
that  dieth  not,"  Mark  9 :  46 ;  "flaming  fii-e,"  2  Thess.! :  8 ; 
<' everlasting  {iiBiosi)  chains,"  Jnde  6;  ''eternal  (auovM)?) 
fire,"  Jude  7;  "  the  blackness  of  darkness  forever,"  Jude  13 ; 
''the  smoke  of  torment  ascending  up  forever  and  ever," 
Rev.  14 :  11 ;  19 : 3  ;  "  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone,"  in 
which  the  devil,  the  beast,  and  the  false  prophet  "  shall  be 
tormented  day  and  night,  forever  and  ever,"  Rev.  20  :  10. 

Sensible  figures  are  employed  to  describe  the  misery  of 
hell,  as  they  are  to  describe  the  blessedness  of  heaven.  It 
cannot  be  inferred  from  the  mere  use  of  metaphors,  that 
the  duration  of  either  is  temporary.  Figures  are  employed 
to  describe  both  temporal  and  eternal  realities.  The  Psalm- 
ist describes  God  as  a  "  rock,"  a  "  fortress,"  a  "  shield," 
etc ;  and  man  as  a  "vapor,"  a  "flower,"  etc.  A  figure  by 
its  "form,"  as  the  rhetoricians  call  it,  indicates  the  intention 
of  the  writer.  No  one  would  employ  the  figure  of  a  rock 
to  denote  transiency,  or  of  a  dond  to  denote  permanence. 
Had  Christ  intended  to  teach  that  future  punishment  is 
remedial  and  temporary,  he  would  have  compared  it  to  a 
dying  worm,  and  not  to  an  undying  worm ;  to  a  fire  that  is 
quenched,  and  not  to  an  unquenchable  fire.  The  ghost  in 
Hamlet  (I.  v.)  describes  the  "  glow-worm's  fire  "  as  "  inef- 
fectual," that  is,  harmless.  None  of  the  figures  employed 
in  Scripture  to  describe  the  misery  of  the  wicked  are  of  the 
same  rhetorical  "form"  with  those  of  the  "morning- 
cloud,"  the  "  early  dew,"  etc.  They  are  invariably  of  the 
contrary  "form,"  and  imply  fixedness  and  immutability. 
The  "  smoke  of  torment "  ascends  forever  and  ever.  The 
"worm"  of  conscience  does  not  die.  The  "fire"  is  un- 
quenchable. The  "chains"  are  eternal.  The  "blackness 
of  darkness"  overhangs  forever.  Had  the  sacred  writers 
wished  to  teach  that  future  punishment  is  for  a  time  only, 
even  a  very  long  time,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  have 
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chosen  a  different  species  and  form  of  metaphor  that  would 
have  conveyed  their  meaning.  And  if  the  future  panish- 
ment  of  the  wicked  is  not  endless,  they  wera  moi-ally  bound 
to  have  avoided  conveying  the  impression  they  actually 
have  conveyed  by  the  kind  of  figures  they  have  selected. 
^^It  is  the  wilful  deceit/'  says  Paley,  ^Hhat  makes  the  lie; 
and  we  wilfully  deceive,  when  our  expressions  are  not  true 
in  the  seuse  in  which  we  believe  the  hearer  to  apprehend 
them." 

The  epithet  aM&i^Mi?  (^^  everlasting ")  is  of  prime  impor- 
tance. In  order  to  detenuine  its  meaning  when  applied  to 
the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  it  is  necessary,  first,  to  de- 
teimine  that  of  the  substantive  from  which  the  adjective  is 
derived.  Alwv  signifies  an  ^^  age."  It  is  a  time-word.  It 
denotes  "duration,"  more  or  less.  Of  itself,  the  word 
"  duration,"  or  "  age,"  does  not  determine  the  length  of  tlie 
duration,  or  age.  God  has  duration,  and  angels  have  dura- 
tion. The  Creator  has  an  aloivy  and  the  creature  has  an 
aldv ;  but  that  of  the  latter  is  as  nothing  compared  with 
that  of  the  former.  "  Behold  thou  hast  made  my  days  as 
an  handbreadth ;  and  mine  age  is  as  nothing  before  thee," 
Ps.  39:6. 

In  reference  to  man  and  his  existence,  the  Scriptures 
speak  of  two,  and  only  two  aidve^,  or  ages ;  one  finite,  and 
one  infinite ;  one  limited,  and  one  endless  ;  the  latter  suc- 
ceeding the  former.'    An  indefinite  series  of  limited  aeons 

>  The  oommon  phiaso,  *^Here,  and  heroaffcer/*  denotes  that  huinaa  exiatanoe 
divides  into  only  two  sections.  When  Faust  sells  his  soid  to  MephistopheleBi 
both  parties  nndeistand  that  there  are  only  two  worlds :  the  temporal  and  the 
etemaL    The  latter  covenants  with  the  former  as  foUows : 

**  I  to  thy  service  here  agree  to  bind  me, 
To  rnn  and  never  rest  at  oaU  of  thee ; 
When  over  yonder  thon  shalt  find  me, 
Then  thoa  shalt  do  as  much  for  me.** 

The  same  tremendous  truth,  that  after  the  temporal  the  endless  follows,  is 
taught  in  the  "  mighty  line  "  of  Marlowe,  in  which  he  describes  the  emotions  of 
Faustus  as  **  the  clock  strikes  eleven." 
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nvith  no  final  endless  aeon  is  a  Pagan,  and  Gnostic,  not  a 
Biblical  conception.  The  importation  of  the  notion  of  an 
endless  series  of  finite  cycles,  each  of  which  is  without 
finality  and  immutability,  into  the  Christian  system,  has 
introduced  error,  similarly  as  the  importation  of  the  Pagan 
conception  of  Hades  has.  The  misconceiving  of  a  rhetori- 
cal figure,  in  the  Scripture  use  of  the  plural  for  the  singu- 
lar, namely,  rovfi  al&vas  r&v  alanmv  f oi'  rov  aUiva,  has  also 
contributed  to  this  error. 

The  two  aeons,  or  ages,  known  in  Scripture,  are  men- 
tioned together  in  Matt.  12 :  32,  '^  It  shall  not  be  forgiven 
him,  neither  in  this  world  (auiay),  nor  in  the  world  (althv)  to 
come ; "  in  Mark  10  :  30,  "  He  shall  receive  an  hundred- 
fold now  in  this  time  Quupo^)y  and  in  the  world  (aUov)  to 
come,  eternal  life ; "  in  Luke  18  :  30,  '^  He  shall  receive 
manifold  more  in  this  present  time  {iccup6<:\  and  in  the 
world  (auov)  to  come,  life  everlasting ; "  in  Eph.  1 :  21, 
"  Above  every  name  that  is  named,  not  only  in  this  world 
(ouDi/),  but  also  in  that  which  is  to  come."  The  '^  things 
present "  and  the  ^^  things  to  come,"  mentioned  in  Rom.  8  : 
88 ;  1  Cor.  3  :  22,  refer  to  the  same  two  ages.  These  two 
aeons,  or  ages,  correspond  to  the  two  durations  of  ^^  time  " 
and  ^^  eternity,"  in  the  common  use  of  these  terms.  The 
present  age,  or  aeon,  is  ^^  time ; "  the  future  age,  or  aeon,  is 
"  eteniity.^ 


yj  I 


**  Ah,  FaaBttM, 
Now  hart  thou  bnt  one  bore  hour  to  live, 
And  then  thoa  most  be  damn*d  perpetually  I 
Stand  still,  you  ever-moTing  spheres  of  heaven. 
That  time  may  cease,  and  midnight  never  oome ; 
Fair  Natnzo*s  eye,  rise,  rise  again,  and  make 
Perpetual  day ;  or  let  this  hoar  be  but 
A  year,  a  month,  a  week,  a  natural  day. 
That  Faustns  may  repent  and  save  his  soul  I 
O  lente,  lente  ourrite,  nootis  eqni  I 
The  stars  move  stUl,  time  runs,  the  dook  will  strike, 
The  devil  will  oome,  and  Faustus  must  be  damned/* 

1  It  is  relative,  not  absolute  eternity ;  eternity  a  parte  poet,  not  a  parte  ante. 
The  future  aeon,  or  age,  has  a  beginning,  but  no  ending.    This  ii  the  moaifiing^ 
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1.  The  present  finite  and  limited  age,  or  aeon,  is  denomi- 
nated  in  Scripture,  "this  world"  (o  ouoy  otrro9*  Tm  Dbt?), 
Matt  12:82;  13:22;  Lake  16:8;  20:34;  Rom.  12:2; 
1  Cor.  1 :  20 ;  2 : 6,  et  alia.  Another  designation  is,  ^^  this 
present  world  "  (o  vuv  almv,  or  6  hwrti^  aiani),  1  Tim.  6 : 
17 ;  2  Tim.  4 :  10 ;  Titns  2 :  12 ;  Gal.  1 : 4.  Sometimes  the 
present  limited  age,  or  aeon,  is  denoted  by  aitup  without  the 
article :  Luke  1 :  70,  '^  Which  he  spake  by  the  mouth  of  his 
holj  prophets,  which  have  been  since  the  world  began" 
{air  almpo^) ;  John  9 :  89,  '^It  was  not  heard  since  the  world 
began  "  {air  alAvo^), 

For  rhetorical  effect,  the  present  limited  age,  or  aeon,  is 
sometimes  represented  as  composed  of  a  number  of  lesser 
ages  or  cycles,  as  in  modern  phrase  tlie  sum  total  of  finite 
earthly  time  is  denominated  ^Hhe  centuries,"  or  ^^the 
ages,"  The  following  are  examples :  1  Cor.  2:7,  "  The 
hidden  wisdom  which  God  ordained  before  the  ages  "  {vpo 
T&v  cua>v(ov).  Compare  Eph.  8:9;  Col.  1 :  26.  In  1  Tim. 
1 :  17,  God  is  denominated  ficurCKev^  rmv  aUvtdVj  king  of 
tiie  ages  of  time,  and  therefore  ^^  the  king  eternal "  (A.  Y.). 
In  Bom.  16 :  25,  a  ^^  mystery "  is  said  to  have  been  kept 
secret  'xpovoi^  aioovlov^,  ^^  during  aeonian  times  "  ("  since  the 
world  began,"  A.  V.).  The  ages  of  the  limited  aeon  are 
meant.  The  secret  was  withheld  from  all  the  past  cycles 
of  time.  In  Titus  1 : 2,  ^^  eternal  life  "  is  said  to  have  been 
pmmised  irpo  "XP^pwv  aUovlmv^  ^^  before  aeonian  times," 
("  before  the  world  began,"  A.  V.).  The  ages  of  the  limited 
aeon  are  meant.  God  promised  eternal  life  prior  to  all  the 
periods  of  time;  Le.,  eternally  promised.    In  these  pas- 


when  in  common  phrase  it  la  said  that  "  a  man  has  gone  into  eternity ; "  and 
that  his  happinesa,  or  misery,  is  "  eternal.*'  The  abaolately  eternal  haa  no  be- 
ginning, aa  well  aa  no  ending ;  it  is  the  eternity  of  Giod.  The  reUbtively  eternal 
haa  a  beginning  bat  no  end ;  it  is  the  immortality  of  man  and  angel  The 
schoolmen  called  the  former,  etemitas;  the  latter,  aempitemitas.  Soriptiire 
designates  the  absolute  eternity  of  God,  by  the  phrase,  *^from  everlasting  to 
everlasting,**  Fk.  90 ;  3.  The  pimiahment  of  the  wicked  is  more  properly  end- 
less, thanetemaL 
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sages,  "  aeoDian  times  ^  is  equivalent  to  ^'  the  centuries,"  or 
the  ^'  long  ages." '  This  rhetorical  plural  does  not  destroy 
the  unity  of  the  limited  age,  or  aeon.  To  conceal  a  mystery 
from  the  past  ^'  aeonian  ages,"  or  the  past  centuries  and 
cycles  of  finite  time,  is  the  same  as  to  conceal  it  from  past 
finite  time  as  a  whole.' 

2.  The  future  infinite  and  endless  age,  or  aeon,  is  de- 
nominated, in  Scripture,  "the  future  world,"  A.  V",  and  R. 
V.  "  the  world  to  come  "  {aUiv  6  fUKT^jm,  »?i?  oiia^).  Matt. 
12 :  32 ;  Heb.  2:5;  6:5.  Another  designation  is,  "  the 
world  to  come  "  {atdv  6  ipx^veiwi^  Mark  10 :  80 ;  Luke  18  : 
30.  Still  another  designation  is,  '^that  world"  {aim  ix- 
€ivosf\  Luke  20 :  35.  Frequently,  the  endless  age  is  denoted 
by  aUov  simply,  but  with  the  article  for  emphasis  (6  OMii^), 
Mark  3 :  29,  '*  Hath  nerer  forgiveness "  {ek  top  al&ua) ; 
Matt.  61:29;  John  4:14;  6:51,  68;  8:35,  51,  52;  10: 
28;  11:26;  12:34;  13:8;  14:16;  2  Cor.9:9;  Heb.  5: 
6;  6:20;  7:17;  2  Pet.  2:17;  1  John  2:17;  Jude  13. 

The  same  use  of  the  plural  for  rhetorical  effect,  employed 
in  the  case  of  the  limited  aeon,  is  also  employed  in  that  of 
the  unlimited.  The  future  infinite  alAp  is  represented  as 
made  up  of  lesser  aUope^,  or  cycles,  as,  in  English,  ^'in- 
finity "  is  sometimes  denominated  "  the  infinities,"  **  eter- 
nity," "the  eternities,"  and  "immensity,"  "the  immen- 
sities." The  rhetorical  plural,  in  this  instance  as  in  the 
other,  does  not  conflict  with  the  unity  of  the  infinite  age,  or 
aeon.     The  following  are  examples  of  this  use  :  Eom.  1 : 


>  The  Rerinen  make  the  referenoe  to  be  to  the  unlimited  Aeon,  or  to  eternity. 
Their  rendering  of  Titus  1 : 2,  by,  *'  before  tunes  etemai,*^  involves  the  abanr- 
dily  that  a  Difine  promise  is  made  prior  to  eternity ;  and  of  Rom.  16 :  26,  by, 
"  through  times  eternal,^*  represents  the  mystery  as  concealed  during  eternity  : 
that  18  to  say,  as  foreyer  concealed. 

>  The  phrases,  "  end  of  the  ages*'  (r«Xi|  rmr  ol^pur),  1  Cor.  10: 11 ;  *'  fulness 
of  the  time,*"  GaL  4:4;  "fulness  of  times."  Eph.  1:10;  **these  last  days" 
(4^4ros  rdr  iiiuprnv  ro^«»r),  Heb.  1:1;  denote  the  time  of  the  Measiah'a  first 
adront:  that  epoch  in  the  temporal  Mp  when  the  incarnation  occurred. 
Hodge :  On  B^  1 :  10. 
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25,  *'  the  creator  is  bleesed  foi^ever '^  {ek  rou9  aima^) ;  Bom. 
9:5;  11:36;  16:27;  2  Cor.  11:31;  Phil.  4 : 20 ;  Gal.  1 :  5 
(e(9  T0V9  alAva^  r&v  amvtov) ;  1  Titn.  1 :  17 ;  Hev.  1  :  6, 18 ; 
4:9,  10 ;  5 :  13 ;  7 :  12,  et  alia.  The  phrases,  w  rov^  alAtnK, 
and  eh  Toi>^  atSva^  r&v  alcovew^  are  equivalent  to  6k  tov  alAvet. 
All  alike  denote  the  one  infinite  and  endless  aeon,  or  age. 

Since  the  word  aeon  {aJmv),  or  age,  in  Scriptnre,  may  de- 
note either  the  present  finite  age,  or  the  fntnre  endless  age, 
in  order  to  determine  the  meaning  of  ^^  aeonian ''  {iwavto^)^  it 
is  necessary  first  to  determine  in  which  of  the  two  aeonSy  the 
limited  or  the  endless,  the  thing  exists  to  which  the  epithet 
is  applied ;   because  anything  in  either  aeon  may  be  de- 
nominated ^^  aeonian."    Tlie  adjective  follows  its  substan- 
tive, in  meaning.     Onesimus,  as  a  slave,  existed  in  this 
world  (almf)  of  ^'  time,"  and  when  he  is  called  an  aeonian, 
or  "everlasting"   (auivio^)  servant  (Philemon  15),  it  is 
meant  that  his  servitude  continues  as  long  as  the  finite  aeon 
in  which  he  is  a  servant ;  and  this  is  practically  at  an  end 
for  him,  when  he  dies  and  leaves  it.     The  mountains  are 
denominated  aeonian,  or  "everlasting"  {aldvui),  in  the  sense 
that  they  endure  as  long  as  the  finite  world  {cUtov)  of  which 
they  are  a  part  endures.     God,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
being  that  exists  in  the  infinite  aUv,  and  is  therefore 
aidvio^  in  the  endless  signification  of  the  word.     The  same 
is  true  of  the  spuits  of  angels  and  men,  because  they  exist 
in  the  future  aeon,  as  well  as  in  the  present  one.    If  any- 
thing belongs  solely  to  the  present  age,  or  aeon,  it  is  aeo- 
nian in  the  limited  signification ;  if  it  belongs  to  the  future 
age,  or  aeon,  it  is  aeonian  in  the  unlimited  signification.    If, 
therefore,  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  occurs  in  tbe 
present  aeon,  it  is  aeonian  in  the  sense  of  temporal ;  but  if 
it  occurs  in  the  future  aeon,  it  is  aeonian  in  the  sense  of 
endless.     The  adjective  takes  its  meaning  from  its  noun.' 

>  **  AlAv  do  qaoonnqne  temporis  8p«tio  ita  dieitor,  ni,  quale  lii,  ]adio«ri  de- 
beat  in  singnliB  locia  ex  orationis  serie  et  mente  Boriptoria,  lebizs  adoo  et  per- 
■onis  de  qnibiu  Mnno  est."    Sohleuaner,  in  vooeb 
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The  English  word  '^ forever"  has  the  same  twofold 
meanings  both  in  Scripture  and  in  common  use.  Some- 
times it  means  as  long  as  a  man  lives  upon  earth.  Tiie 
Hebrew  servant  that  had  his  ear  bored  with  an  awl  to  the 
door  of  his  master,  was  to  be  his  servant  ^^  forever,"  Exod. 
21 : 6.  Sometimes  it  means  as  long  as  the  Jewish  state 
should  last.  The  ceremonial  laws  were  to  be  statutes  ^^  for- 
ever/' Lev.  16 :  84.  Sometimes  it  means,  as  long  as  the 
world  stands.  "  One  generation  passeth  awaj,  and  another 
generation  comoth ;  but  the  earth  abideth  forever,"  Eccl. 
1:4.  In  all  such  instances,  "forever"  refers  to  the  tem- 
poral aeon,  and  denotes  finite  duration.  But  in  other  in- 
stances, and  they  are  the  great  majority  in  Scripture,  ^'  for- 
ever "  refers  to  the  endless  aeon ;  as  when  it  is  said  that 
^^  God  is  over  all  blessed  forever."  The  limited  significa- 
tion of  "  forever  "  in  the  former  cases,  does  not  disprove 
its  unlimited  signification  in  the  latter.  That  Onesimns  was 
an  '^everlasting"  {auovuy;)  servant,  and  that  the  hills  ai*e 
^^everlasting"  {auivta)j  no  more  disproves  the  everlasting- 
ness  of  G-od,  and  the  soul ;  of  heaven,  and  of  hell ;  than 
the  term  "  forever  "  in  a  title-deed  disproves  it.  To  hold 
land  "  forever  "  is  to  hold  it  "  as  long  as  grass  grows  and 
water  runs ; "  that  is,  as  long  as  this  world,  or  aeon,  endures. 

The  objection  that  because  auovto^,  or  '^  aeonian,"  denotes 
'^  that  which  belongs  to  an  age,"  it  cannot  mean  endless, 
rests  upon  the  assumption  that  there  is  no  endless  amv,  or 
age.  It  postulates  an  indefinite  series  of  limited  aeons,  or 
ages,  no  one  of  which  is  final  and  everlasting.  But  the 
texts  that  have  been  cited  disprove  this.  Scripture  speaks 
of  but  two  aeons,  which  cover  and  include  the  whole  exist- 
ence of  man,  and  his  whole  duration.  If,  therefore,  he  is 
an  immortal  being,  one  of  these  must  be  endless.  The 
phrase  "  ages  of  ages,"  applied  to  the  future  endless  age, 
does  not  prove  that  there  is  more  than  one  future  age,  any 
more  than  the  phrase  "  the  eternities ''  proves  that  there  is 
more  than  one  eternity ;  or  the  phrase  ^^  the  infinities"  proves 
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that  there  is  more  than  one  infinity.    The  plaral  in  these 
cases  is  rhetorical  and  intensive,  not  arithmetical,  in  its  force. 

This  examioiation  of  the  Scriptare  nse  of  the  word  aim- 
yMK  refutes  the  assertion,  tliat  ^'  aeonian  "  means  *'  spiiitual'' 
in  distinction  from  ^^  material "  or  ^^  sensuous,"  and  has  do 
reference  at  all  to  time  or  duration  ;  that  when  applied  to 
"death,"  it  merely  denotes  that  the  death  is  mental  and 
spiritual  in  its  nature,  without  saying  whether  it  is  long  or 
short,  temporary  or  endless.     Beyond  dispute,  some  objects 
are  denominated  "  aeonian,"  in  Scriptnre,  which  have  noth- 
ing mental  or  spiritual  in  them.     The  moimtains  ai'e  "aeo- 
nian."   The  truth  is,  that  aldv  is  a  tenn  that  denotes  time 
orUyj  and  never  denotes  the  nature  and  quality  of  an  ob- 
ject.   All  the  passages  that  have  been  quoted  show  that 
duration,  either  limited  or  endless,  is  intended  by  the  word. 
Whenever  this  visible  world  in  the  sense  of  the  matter  con- 
stituting it  is  meant,  the  word  employed  is  KoafjLo^,  not 
aloop*    It  is  only  when  this  world  in  the  sense  of  the  time 
of  its  continuance  is  intended,  that  aitiv  is  employed.    St 
Panl,  in  Eph.  2 : 2,  combines  both  meanings.     The  heathen, 
he  says,  "  walk  tcariL  top  ciUiva  rov  koo-jiov  tovtov — ^accord- 
ing to  the  course  [duration]  of  this  world  [of  matter]."    In 
Heb.   1:2;    11 : 3,  where  aidve;  denotes  the  "  worlds " 
created  by  God,  it  is,  as  Lewis  (Lange's  Ecclesiastes,  p.  47) 
remarks  in  opposition  to  Winer  and  Robinson,  "  the  time 
sense,  of  worlds  (ifter  worlds,"  not  "the  space  sense,  of 
worlds  beyond  or  (ibove  worlds,"  that  is  intended. 

In  by  far  the  greater  number  of  instances,  auov  and  om^- 
vu>^  refer  to  the  future  infinite  age,  and  not  to  the  present 
finite  age ;  to  eternity,  and  not  to  time.  Says  Stuart  (Exo- 
getical  Essays,  13,  16),  "aioJi^w^  is  employed  66  times  in 
the  Kew  Testament.  Of  these,  51  relate  to  the  future 
happiness  of  the  righteous ;  7  relate  to  future  punish- 
ment :  namely.  Matt  18  : 8  ;  25  :  41 ;  46 ;  Mark  3  :  29;  1 
Thess.  1:9;  Heb.  6:2;  Jude  6 ;  2  relate  to  God  ;  6  are  of 
a  miscellaneous  nature  (5  relating  to  confessedly  endless 
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things,  as  covenant,  inviubilities ;  and  one,  in  Philemon 
15,  to  a  perpetual  service).  In  .all  the  instances  in  which 
aJoivKK  refers  to  future  duration,  it  denotes  endless  dura- 
tion ;  saying  nothing  of  the  instances  in  which  it  refers  to 
future  punishment.  The  Hebrew  tb'VP  is  translated  in  the 
Septuagint  by  aldv,  308  times.  In  almost  the  whole  of 
these  instances,  the  meaning  is,  time  unlimited ;  a  period 
without  end.  In  the  other  instances,  it  means  cm&v  in  the 
secondary,  limited  sense ;  it  is  applied  to  the  mountains,  the 
Levitical  statutes,  priesthood,  etc."  The  younger  Edwards 
(Reply  to  Chauncy,  XIV.)  says  that  "  aim,  reckoning  the 
reduplications  of  it,  as  altii^  r&v  atmnov,  to  be  single  in- 
stances of  its  use,  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  in  104  in- 
stances ;  in  32  of  which  it  means  a  limited  duration.  In  7 
instances,  it  may  be  taken  in  either  the  limited  or  the  end- 
less sense.  In  65  instances,  including  6  instances  in  which 
it  is  applied  to  future  punishment,  it  plainly  signifies  an 
endless  duration." 

An  incidental  proof  that  the  adjective  auivio^  has  the  un- 
limited signification  when  applied  to  future  punishment,  is 
the  fact  that  the  destiny  of  lost  men  is  bound  up  with  that 
of  Satan  and  his  angels.  ^^  Then  shall  he  say  unto  them  on 
the  left  hand,  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting 
fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels,"  Matt.  25 :  41. 
These  are  represented  in  Scripture  as  hopelessly  lost 
"  The  devil  that  deceived  them  shall  be  tormented  day  and 
night  forever  and  ever,"  Rev.  20 :  10.  The  Jews,  to  whom 
Christ  spoke,  understood  the  perdition  of  the  lost  angels  to 
be  absolute.  If  the  positions  of  the  Restorationist  are  true 
in  reference  to  man,  they  are  also  in  reference  to  devils. 
But  Scripture  teaches  that  there  is  no  redemption  for  the 
lost  angels.  '^  Christ  took  not  on  him  the  nature  of  an  • 
gels,"  Heb.  2 :  16. 

Respecting  the  nature  of  the  ^^  everlasting  punishment," 
it  is  dear  from  the  Biblical  representations  that  it  is  ac- 
companied with  canecumanew.    Pives  is  ^^in  torments," 

Vol.  IL-44 
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Lnke  16 :  23.  ^^  The  smoke  of  their  torment  aaoendefli  np 
forever  and  ever,"  Rev.  14:11.  ^^Fear  hath  torment,"! 
John  4: 18;  and  the  lost  fear  ^^  the  wrath  of  the  liunV 
Rev.  6: 16.  The  figures  of  the  "fire,"  and  the  "w<wm" 
are  intended  to  denote  conscioos  pain.  An  attempt  htt 
been  made  to  prove  tha't  the  pnnishment  of  the  wicked  is 
the  extinction  of  consciousness.  This  doctrine  is  some- 
times denominated  Annihilation.  Few  of  its  advocates, 
however,  have  contended  for  the  strict  annihilation  of  the 
snbstance  of  the  soul  and  body.  The  more  recent  de- 
fenders maintain  the  doctrine  of  Conditional  Immortality. 
According  to  this  view,  the  soul  is  not  naturally  immortal. 
Some  of  this  class  contend  that  it  is  material.  It  gains  im- 
mortality only  through  its  redemption  by  Christ.'  AH  who 
are  not  redeemed  lose  all  consciousness  at  the  death  of  the 
body,  and  this  is  the  "  spiritual  death  "  threatened  in  Script- 
ure. As  the  death  of  the  body  is  the  extinction  of  sen- 
sation, so  the  death  of  the  soul  is  the  extinction  of  con- 
sciousness. The  falsity  of  the  theory  of  Annihilation,  in 
both  of  its  forms,  is  proved  by  the  following  considerations: 
(a)  Death  is  the  opposite  of  birth,  and  birth  does  not 
mean  the  creation  of  substance.  The  conception  and  birth 
of  an  individual  man  is  the  uniting  of  a  soul  and  a  bodj, 
not  the  creation  ex  nihilo  of  either ;  and  the  physical  death 
of  an  individual  man  is  the  separation  of  a  soul  and  body, 
not  the  annihilation  of  either.  Death  is  a  change  of  the 
mode  in  which  a  substance  exists,  and  supposes  tliat  the 
substance  itself  continues  in  being. 

"  Ne,  when  the  life  decays  and  forme  does  fkde^ 
Doth  it  oonsame  and  into  nothing  goe. 
But  chaxuiged  is  and  often  altered  to  and  froa 
The  snbstaunoe  is  not  chaunged  nor  altered, 
Bat  th'  only  forme  and  ontward  fashion.*' 

Faibt  Qdbdv,  in>  ^ 

«■■■■■  ■  ' 

>  l%ii theory  wm picMnted by  Dodwen :  BpiitoUry  Diaooane,  HtuiiheBofAit 
•  prinoiplenatanUy  mortal ImmrtaUaad  by  the  ploMiiro of  G<^  haodtP*^^ 
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The  death  of  an  animal  substance  makes  an  alteration  in 
the  relations  of  certain  material  atoms,  bnt  does  not  pnt 
them  ont  of  existence.  Dead  matter  is  as  far  from  nonentity 
as  living  matter.  That  physical  death  is  not  the  annihila* 
tion  of  substance,  is  proved  by  1  Cor.  15 :  36,  ^^  That  which 
thou  sowest  is  not  quickened  except  it  die."  Compare  John 
12 :  24.  In  like  manner,  the  death  of  the  sodI,  or  spiritual 
death,  is  only  a  change  in  the  relations  of  the  sonl,  and  its 
mode  of  existence,  and  not  the  annihilation  of  its  substance. 
In  spiritual  death,  the  soul  is  separated  from  Ood ;  as  in 
physical  death,  the  soul  is  separated  from  the  body.  The 
union  of  the  soul  with  God  is  spiritual  life ;  its  separation 
from  Qod  is  spiritual  death.  ^^  He  that  hath  the  Son  hath 
[spiritual]  life,  and  he  that  hath  not  the  Son  hath  not  [spir- 
itual] life,"  1  John  5 :  12.  {i)  The  spiritually  dead  are  de- 
scribed in  Scripture  as  conscious.  Gen.  2 : 7  compared  with 
Gen.  3:8.  '^In  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof,  thou  shalt 
surely  die ; "  Adam  and  Eve  " hid  themselves."  After  their 
fall  they  were  spiritually  dead,  and  filled  with  shame  and 
terror  before  God.  The  ^^dead  in  trespasses  and  sins  walk 
according  to  the  course  of  this  world,"  £ph.  2: 1,  2.  ^^  She 
that  liveth  in  pleasure  is  dead  while  she  liveth,"  1  Tim. 
6:6.  **  You  being  dead  in  your  sins  hath  he  forgiven," 
Coloss.  2 :  13.  "  Thou  livest,  and  art  dead,"  Rev.  3 : 1. 
Spiritual  death  is  the  same  as  the  '^  second  death,"  and  the 
second  death  "  hurts,"  Bev.  2:11;  and  its  smoke  of  torment 
"  ascends  forever  and  ever,"  Kev.  19 : 3.  {o)  The  extinc- 
tion of  consciousness  is  not  of  the  nature  of  punishment. 
The  essence  of  punishment  is  suffering,  and  suffering  is 
consciousness.  In  order  to  be  punished,  the  person  must  be 
conscious  of  a  certain  pain,  must  feel  that  he  deserves  it, 
and  know  that  it  is  inflicted  because  he  does.  All  three  of 
these  elements  are  required  in  a  case  of  punishment.  To 
reduce  a  man  to  unconsciousness  would  make  his  punish- 
ment an  impossibility.  If  God  by  a  positive  act  extinguishes, 
at  death,  the  remorse  of  a  hardened  villain,  by  extinguish- 
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ing  hifl  self -conscioasness,  it  is  a  strange  use  of  language 
to  denominate  this  a  panishment.    Still  another  proof  that 
the  extinction  of  conscioasneas  is  not  of  the  nature  of  pan-' 
ishment  is  the  fact  that  a  holy  and  innocent  being  might  be 
deprived  of  consciousness  by  his  Creator,  bat  could  not  be 
punished  by  him.    God  is  not  obliged,  by  his  justioe^  to 
perpetuate  a  conscious  existence  which  he  originated  ex 
nihilo.    For  wise  ends,  he  might  suffer  an  unfallen  angel 
not  only  to  lose  consciousness,  but  to  lapse  into  his  original 
nonentity.    But  he  could  not,  in  justice,  inflict  retributive 
suffering  upon  him.    (d)  The  extinction  either  of  being,  or 
of  consciousness,  admits  of  no  degrees  of  punishment    All 
transgressors  are  ^^ punished"  exactly  alike.    This  contra* 
diets  Luke  12 :  47,  48 ;  Bom.  2 :  12.    (e)  According  to  this 
theory,  brutes  are  punished.     In  losing  consciousness  at 
death,  the  animal  like  the  man  incurs  an  everlasting  loss. 
The  Annihilationist  contends  that  the  substance  of  punish- 
ment is  in  the  result,  and  not  in  its  being  felt  or  experi- 
enced.   If  a  transgressor  is  put  out  of  conscious  existence, 
the  result  is  an  everlasting  loss  to  him,  though  he  does  not 
know  it.    But  the  same  thing  is  true  of  a  brute.     And  if 
the  former  is  punished,  the  latter  is  also.    {/)  The  advo- 
cate of  Conditional  Immortality,  in  teaching  that  the  extiue^ 
tion  of  consciousness  is  the  '^  eternal  death  "  of  Scripture, 
implies  that  the  continuance  of  consciousness  is  the  "  eternal 
life."    But  mere  consciousness  is  not  happiness.    Judas  was 
conscious,  certainly,  when  he  hung  himself,  even  if  he  is  not 
now.     But  he  was  not  happy,     (g)  The  extinction  of  con- 
sciousness is  not  regarded  by  sinful  men  as  an  evil,  but  a 
good.    They  substitute  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal  sleep  of 
the  soul,  for  that  of  its  eternal  punishment.    This  shows 
that  the  two  things  are  not  equivalents.    When  Mirabeau 
lay  dying,  he  cned  passionately  for  opium,  that  he  might 
never  awake.    The  guilty  and  remorseful  have,  in  all  ages, 
deemed  the  extinction  of  consciousness  after  death  to  be  a 
blessing ;  but  the  advocate  of  Conditional  Immortality  ex- 
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plains  it  to  be  a  cnrse.  *^  Sight,  and  hearing,  and  all  earthly 
good,  without  justice  and  virtue,"  says  Plato  (Laws,  U.  661), 
^  are  the  greatest  of  evils,  if  life  he  immortal;  but  not  so 
*  great,  if  the  bad  man  Uves  a  very  short  time."  (A)  The 
fact  that  the  soul  depends  for  its  immortality  and  conscious- 
ness upon  the  upholding  power  of  its  Maker  does  not  prove 
either  that  it  is  to  be  annihilated,  or  to  lose  consciousness. 
Matter  also  depends  for  its  existence  and  operations  upon 
the  CSreator.  Both  matter  and  mind  can  be  annihilated  by 
the  same  Seing  who  created  them  from  nothing.  Whether 
he  will  cease  to  uphold  any  particular  work  of  his  hand,  can 
be  known  only  by  revelation.  In  the  material  world,  we 
see  no  evidence  of  such  an  intention.  We  are  told  that 
^*  the  elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat,"  but  not  that 
they  shall  be  annihilated.  And,  certainly,  all  that  God  has 
said  in  revelation  respecting  creation,  redemption,  and  per- 
dition, implies  and  teaches  that  he  intends  to  uphold,  not 
to  annihilate  the  human  spirit ;  to  perpetuate,  not  extin- 
guish its  self -consciousness. 

The  form  of  Universalism  which  is  the  most  respectable, 
and  therefore  the  most  dangerous,  is  that  which  concedes 
the  force  of  the  Biblical  and  rational  arguments  respecting 
the  guilt  of  sin,  and  its  intrinsic  desert  of  everlasting  pun- 
ishment, but  contends  that  redemption  from  it  through  the 
vicarious  atonement  of  Christ  is  extended  into  the  next 
world.  The  advocates  of  this  view  assert  that  between 
death  and  the  final  judgment  the  application  of  Christ's 
work  is  going  on  ;  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  regenerating  sin- 
ners in  the  intermediate  state,  and  they  are  believing  and 
repenting  as  in  this  life.  This  makes  the  day  of  judgment, 
instead  of  the  day  of  death,  the  dividing  line  between 
"  time  "  and  ^^  eternity ; "  between  o  aim  <Ato^,  and  aixiv  o 
fUXXoov,  And  this  makes  the  intermediate  state  a  third 
aeon  by  itself,  lying  between  "time"  and  "eternity;"  be- 
tween "  this  world  "  and  "  the  world  to  come." 

That  the  "intermediate  state"  is  not  a  third  aeon,  but  a 
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part  of  the  fieoond  endless  aeon,  is  proyed  by  the  following 
considerations : 

1.  First,  by  the  fact  that  in  Scripture  the  disembodied 
state  is  not  called  ^ '  intermediate."  This  is  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal term  which  came  in  with  the  doctrine  of  porgatory,  and 
along  with  the  exaggeration  of  the  difference  between  Para- 
dise and  Heaven,  and  between  Hades  and  Gehenna.  2. 
Secondly,  by  the  fact  that  in  Scripture  death  is  represented 
as  the  deciding  epoch  in  a  man's  existence.  It  is  the  bomi- 
dary  between  the  two  Biblical  aeons,  or  worlda.  CFntil  a 
man  dies,  he  is  in  ^^  this  world  "  (o  pw  aim) ;  after  death, 
he  is  in  ^^  the  fatnre  world  "  {attip  6  /AiXXeop).  The  common 
widerstanding  of  the  teaching  of  Scripture  is,  that  men  are 
in  ^^  time,"  so  long  as  they  live,  but  when  they  die,  they 
enter  ^^  eternity."  '^£t  is  appointed  unto  men  once  to  die, 
but  after  that  judgment,"  Heb.  9  :  27.  This  teaches  that 
prior  to  death  man's  destiny  is  not  decided,  he  being  not 
yet  sentenced  ;  but  after  death  his  destiny  is  settled. 
When  he  dies,  the  ^^  private  judgment,"  that  is,  the  im- 
mediate personal  consciousness  either  of  penitence  or  im- 
penitence, occurs.  Every  human  spirit,  in  that  supreme 
moment  when  it  ^^  returns  to  God  who  gave  it,"  knows 
by  direct  self-consciousness  whether  it  is  a  child  or  an 
enemy  of  God,  in  temper  and  disposition ;  whether  it  is 
humble  and  contrite,  or  proud,  hard,  and  impenitent; 
whether  it  welcomes  or  rejec^ts  the  Divine  mercy  in  CSirist 
The  article  of  death  is  an  event  in  human  existence  which 
strips  off  all  disguises,  and  shows  the  person  what  he  really 
is  in  moral  character.  He  ^^  knows  as  he  is  known,"  and 
in  this  flashing  light  passes  a  sentence  upon  himself  that  is 
accurate.  This  "private  judgment"  at  death,  is  reaflBrmed 
in  the  ^^ general  judgment"  of  the  last  day. 

Accordingly,  our  Lord  teaches  distinctly  that  death  is  a 
flnality  for  the  impenitent  sinner.  Twice  in  succession,  he 
says  with  awful  emphasis  to  the  Pharisees,  "If  ye  believe 
not  that  I  am  he,  ye  shall  die  in  your  sins,"  John  8 :  21, 
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34.  This  implies,  that  to  ^'  die  in  sin,"  is  to  be  hopelessly 
lost  Again,  he  says,  ^'  Yet  a  little  while  is  the  light  with 
yon.  Walk  while  ye  have  the  light,  lest  darkness  come 
upon  you:  for  he  that  walketh  in  darkness  knoweth  not 
whither  he  goeth.  While  ye  have  light,  believe  in  the 
lights  that  ye  may  be  the  childi-en  of  light,"  John  12 :  35, 
36.  According  to  these  words  of  the  Redeemer,  the  light 
of  the  gospel  is  not  accessible  in  the  darkness  of  death. 
^'  The  night  cometh,  wherein  no  man  can  work,"  John  9 : 
4.  The  night  of  death  puts  a  stop  to  the  work  of  salvation 
that  is  appointed  to  be  done  in  the  daytime  of  this  life. 
St.  Paul  teaches  the  same  truth,  in  1  Thess.  5  :  5-7,  ^^  Ye 
are  all  the  children  of  light,  and  the  children  of  the  day : 
we  are  not  of  the  night,  nor  of  darkness.  Therefore  let  us 
not  sleep,  as  do  others;  but  let  us  watch  and  be  sober. 
For  they  that  sleep,  sleep  in  the  night ;  and  they  that  be 
drunken,  are  drunken  in  the  night."  ^^God  said  unto 
him.  Thou  fool,  this  night  thy  soul  shall  be  required  of 
thee:  then  whose  shall  tliose  things  be  which  thou  hast 
provided}  So  is  he  that  layeth  up  treasure  for  himself, 
and  is  not  rich  towards  God,"  Luke  12 :  20,  21.  The  end 
of  a  man's  life  on  earth  is  often  represented  as  the  deci- 
sive moment  in  his  existence.  ^^  He  that  endureth  to  the 
end,  shall  be  saved,"  Matt  10 :  22  ;  24 :  13.  ''  Jesus  Christ 
shall  confirm  you  unto  the  end,"  1  Cor.  1:8.  '^  Whose 
house  are  we,  if  we  hold  fast  the  confidence,  and  the  re- 
joicing of  the  hope  firm  unto  the  end,"  Heb.  3:6.  ^^  We 
are  made  partakers  of  Christ,  if  we  hold  the  beginning  of 
our  confidence  steadfast  unto  the  end,"  Heb.  3  :  14.  '^  We 
desire  that  eveiy  one  of  you  do  shew  the  same  diligence 
to  the  full  assurance  of  hope  unto  the  end,"  Heb.  6 :  11. 
^^  He  that  overcometh,  and  keepeth  my  works  unto  tlie  end, 
to  him  will  I  give  power  over  the  nations,"  Rev.  2 :  26.  In 
these  passages,  the  end  of  life,  or  of  this  world  is  meant 
No  one  wocQd  think  of  the  end  of  the  intermediate  state,  or 
of  eternity,  as  the  riTu^,  or  t^Xou9,  in  the  mind  of  the  writer. 
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With  these  Kew  Testament  teachings  agrees  the  frequent 
affirmation  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  after  death  nothing 
can  be  done  towards  secmring  salvation.  ^*  The  wicked  is 
driven  away  in  his  wickedness  [at  death] ;  but  the  righteous 
hath  hope  in  his  death,"  Prov.  14 :  82.  *'  When  a  wicked 
man  dieth,  his  expectation  shall  perish,"  Pro  v.  11:7.  ^  In 
death  there  is  no  remembrance  of  thee:  in  the  grave  who 
shall  give  thee  thanks  1 "  Ps.  6:5.  *^  Wilt  thou  show  won- 
ders to  the  dead  !  Shall  the  dead  arise  and  praise  thee  t 
Shall  thy  loving-kindness  be  declared  in  the  grave  t "  Ps. 
88 :  10,  11.  ^'  The  dead  praise  not  the  Lord,  nor  any  that 
go  down  into  silence,"  Ps.  115 :  17.  "  To  him  that  is 
joined  to  all  the  living,  there  is  hope :  for  the  living  know 
that  they  shall  die;  but  the  dead  know  not  anything, 
neither  have  they  any  more  a  reward,"  Eccl.  9 : 4-6.  These 
passages  do  not  teach  the  utter  unconsciousness  of  the  soul 
after  death,  in  flat  contradiction  to  that  long  list  already 
cited  (p.  613  sq.)  which  asserts  the  contrary,  but  that  there 
is  no  alteration  of  character  in  the  next  life.  ^  In  death, 
thei*e  is  no  [happy]  remembrance  of  Grod"  [if  there  has 
been  none  in  life].  "  The  dead  shall  not  arise,  and  praise 
God  "  [in  the  next  world,  if  they  have  not  done  so  in  this 
world].  ^^  Shall  God  declare  his  loving-kindness  [to  one] 
in  the  grave"  [if  he  has  not  declared  it  to  him  when  upon 
earth]  I 

The  parable  of  Dives  proves  that  death  is  the  turning* 
point  in  human  existence,  and  fixes  the  everlasting  state  of 
the  person.  Dives  asks  that  his  brethren  may  be  warned 
h^ore  they  die  and  enter  Hades;  because  after  death  and 
the  entrance  into  Hades,  there  is  an  impassable  gulf  be- 
tween misery  and  happiness,  sin  and  holiness.  This  shows 
that  the  so-called  ^^intermediate"  state  is  not  intermediate 
in  respect  to  the  essential  elements  of  heaven  and  hell,  bat 
is  a  part  of  the  final  and  endless  state  of  the  souL  It  is 
^intermediate,"  only  in  reference  to  the  secondary  matter 
of  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  body. 
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The  asserted  extension  of  redemption  into  the  endless 
aeon,  or  age,  is  contradicted  by  Scripture.  Salvation  from 
ein  is  represented  as  confined  to  tlie  limited  aeon,  by  the 
covenant  between  the  Father  and  the  Son.  The  most  im- 
portant and  explicit  passage  bearing  upon  this  point  is  1 
Cor.  15  :  24-28, ''  Then  cometh  the  end,  when  Christ  shall 
have  delivered  up  the  kingdom  to  Grod,  even  the  Father, 
when  he  shall  have  put  down  all  [opposing]  rule,  and  all 
[opposing]  authority  and  power.  For  he  must  reign,  till 
he  hath  put  all  enemies  under  his  feet."  St.  Paul  here 
states  the  fact,  disclosed  to  him  by  revelation  from  God, 
tiiat  the  redemption  of  sinners  will  not  go  on  forever,  but 
will  cease  at  a  certain  point  of  time.  The  Mediator  will 
cany  on  his  work  of  saving  sinful  men,  until  he  has  gath- 
ered in  his  church,  and  completed  the  work  according  to  the 
original  plan  and  covenant  between  himself  and  his  Father, 
and  then  wiU  surrender  his  mediatorial  commission  and 
office  (fiaaCKekttf).  There  will  then  no  longer  be  any  medi- 
ation going  on  between  sinners  and  God.  The  redeemed 
will  be  forever  united  to  their  Divine  Head  in  heaveu,  and 
the  wicked  will  be  shut  up  in  the  ^^  outer  darkness."  That 
Christ's  mediatorial  work  does  not  secure  the  salvation  of 
»U  men  during  the  appointed  period  in  which  it  is  carried 
on,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  when  ^^  the  end  cometh," 
some  men  are  described  as  the  ^^ enemies"  of  Christ,  and 
as  being  ^^  put  under  his  feet,"  1  Cor.  15 :  24,  25.  All  of 
Christ's  redeemed  ^^  stand  before  his  throne,"  Eev.  14 : 3 ; 
19 : 4-7 ;  21 : 8.  They  are  in  the  ^^  mansions  "  which  he 
has  ^'  prepared  "  for  them,  John  14 : 2,  3. 

The  reason  assigned  for  Christ's  surrender  of  his  media- 
torial commission  is,  "  that  Ood  may  be  all  in  all,"  1  Cor. 
15 :  28 ;  not,  that  ^'  God  even  the  FoOhet  may  be  all  in  all," 
1  Cor.  15 :  24.  It  is  the  Trinity  that  is  to  be  supreme.  To 
Christ,  as  an  incarnate  trinitarian  person,  and  an  anointed 
mediator,  '^  all  power  is  [temporarily]  given  in  heaven  and 
upon  earth "  (Matt.  28 :  29),  for  the  purpose  of  saving  sin-^ 
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ners.  As  sach,  he  accepts  and  holds  a  secondary  position 
of  condescension  and  hamiliation,  when  compared  with  his 
original  nnincamate  position.  See  p.  S54  sq.  In  this  ref- 
erence, he  receives  a  ^^  commandment  '*  (John  10 :  18),  and  a 
^'kingdom"  (1  Cor.  15  :  24).  In  this  reference,  as  believers 
«  are  Christ's,''  so  "  Christ  is  God's,"  1  Cor.  3 :  33 ;  and  as 
^'the  head  of  the  woman  is  the  man,"  so  ^'the  head  of 
Christ  is  Gh>d,"  1  Cor.  11 : 3.  Bat  when  Christ  has  finished 
his  work  of  mediating  between  the  trinne  Gk>d  and  sinful 
men,  and  of  saving  sinners,  this  condition  of  sabjection  to 
an  ofSce  and  a  commission  ceases.  The  dominion  {/3aair 
\eiap)  over  heaven  and  earth,  temporarily  delegated  to  a 
single  trinitarian  person  incarnate,  for  purposes  of  redemp- 
tion and  salvation,  now  returns  to  the  Eternal  Three 
whence  it  came,  and  to  whom  it  originally  belongs^  The 
Son  of  God,  his  humanity  exalted  and  glorified,  and  his 
IKvine-human  person  united  forever  to  his  church  as  their 
head,  no  longer  prosecutes  that  work  of  redemption  whidi 
he  carried  forward  through  certain  ages  of  time,  but,  with 
the  Father  and  Spirit,  Three  in  One,  reigns  over  the  entire 
universe:  over  the  holy  ^'who  stand  before  the  throne," 
and  over  the  wicked  who  are  ^^  under  his  feet,"  and  '<  in 
the  bottomless  pit." 

The  confinement  of  the  work  of  redemption  to  the  lim- 
ited aeon,  which  terminates  practically  for  each  individual 
at  the  death  of  the  body,  is  taught  in  many  other  passages 
of  Scripture.  "  My  spirit  shall  not  always  ["for  ever,"  B. 
y.]  strive  with  man,  for  that  he  also  is  [sinful]  flesh;  yet 
his  days  shall  be  an  hundred  and  twenty  years,"  Gen.  6 :  & 
Tliis  teaches  that  the  regenerating  agency  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  in  the  sinner's  heart  was  to  be  restricted  to  the  hun- 
dred and  twenty  years  which  for  a  time  was  the  average 
length  of  human  life.  "  O  that  they  were  wise,  that  they 
would  consider  their  latter  end,"  Deut  32 :  29.  "  Teach  us 
80  to  number  our  days,  that  we  may  apply  our  hearts  unto 
wisdom,"  Ps.  90 :  12*    "  Every  one  that  is  godly  shall  pray 
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imto  the6  in  a  tiihe  when  thou  msyefit  be  f onnd/'  Ps.  32 : 6. 
*'  Becanse  I  have  called,  and  ye  ref  need ;  I  have  stretched 
oat  m J  hand,  and  no  man  regarded ;  bat  ye  have  set  at 
nanght  all  my  oottnsel,  and  would  none  of  my  reproof ;  I 
also  will  langh  at  yoar  calamity ;  I  will  mock  when  your 
fear  cometh.  Then  shall  they  call  upon  me,  bat  I  will  not 
answer ;  they  shall  seek  me  early,  but  they  shall  not  find 
me,"  Prov.  1 :  24-28.  "  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to 
do,  do  it  with  thy  might ;  for  there  is  no  work,  nor  device, 
nor  knowledge,  nor  wisdom,  in  the  grave  whither  thou 
goest,"  EccL  9 :  10.  "  Seek  ye  the  Lord  while  he  may  be 
found ;  call  ye  upon  him  while  he  is  near,"  Isa.  55 : 6. 
**  Take  heed  to  yourselves  lest  at  any  time  your  hearts  be 
overcharged  with  surfeiting,  and  drunkenness,  and  cares  of 
this  life,  and  so  that  day  come  upon  you  unawares :  for  as 
a  snare  shall  it  come  on  all  them  that  dwell  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,"  Luke  21 :  34,  86.  "  Watch,  therefore,  for  ye 
know  not  what  hour  your  Lord  cometh.  The  Lord  of  that 
servant  shall  come  in  a  day  when  he  looketh  not  for  him, 
and  shall  cut  him  asunder,  and  appoint  him  his  portion 
with  unbelievers :  there  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of 
teeth,"  Matt.  24 :  42,  50.  ^^  If  thon  hadst  known,  even  thou, 
at  least  in  this  thy  day,  the  things  which  belong  unto  thy 
peace !  but  now  they  are  hid  from  thine  eyes,"  Luke  19 :  42. 
^^ Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate:  for  many,  1  say  unto 
you,  will  seek  to  enter  in,  and  shall  not  be  able.  When 
once  the  master  of  the  house  is  risen  up,  and  hath  shut  to 
the  door,  and  ye  begin  to  stand  without,  and  to  knock  at 
the  door,  saying.  Lord,  Lord,  open  unto  us,  he  shall  answer, 
and  say  unto  you,  I  know  you  not  whence  ye  are,"  Luke 
13 :  24,  25.  ^*  We  beseech  you  that  ye  receive  not  the 
grace  of  God  in  vain.  For  he  saith,  I  have  heard  thee  in  a 
time  accepted,  and  in  the  day  of  salvation  have  I  succored 
thee :  behold  now  is  the  accepted  time ;  behold  now  is  the 
day  of  salvation,"  2  Ck)r.  6:2.  "  To-day  if  ye  will  hear  hid 
voice,  harden  not  your  hearts,"  Heb.  8 : 7.    The  argument 
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in  Heb.  8 : 7-19  is  to  the  effect,  that  ae  God  swoie  that 
those  Israelites  who  did  not  believe  and  obey  his  servant 
Moses  daring  the  forty  years  of  wandering  in  the  desert 
should  not  enter  the  earthly  Canaan,  so  those  who  do  not 
^^  while  it  is  called,  To-day  " — ^that  is,  while  they  are  here 
in  time — ^believe  and  obey  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  shall  not 
enter  the  heavenly  Canaan.  ^'  Take  heed  lest  there  be  in 
any  of  you  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief.  But  exhort  one 
another  daily,  while  it  is  called.  To-day,''  Heb.  8 :  12,  13. 
*'Gk>d  limiteth  a  certain  day,  saying  in  David,  To-day, 
after  so  long  a  time  [of  impenitence].  To-day,  if  ye  will  hear 
his  voice,  harden  not  your  hearts,"  Heb.  4 : 7.  Hebrews 
10 :  26  speaks  of  a  time  when  ^^  there  remaineth  no  more 
sacrifice  for  sins,  but  a  fearful  looking-for  of  judgment  and 
fiery  indignation  wliich  shall  devour  the  adversaries  of 
God."  ^*  Behold  I  come  quickly ;  and  my  reward  is  with 
me,  to  give  to  every  man  according  as  his  work  shall  be. 
He  that  is  unjust,  let  him  be  unjust  still ;  and  he  which  is 
filthy,  let  him  be  filthy  still ;  and  he  that  is  righteous,  let 
him  be  righteous  still ;  and  he  that  is  holy,  let  him  be  holy 
stiU,"  Rev.  22 :  11, 12. 

If  sinners  are  redeemed  beyond  the  grave,  man  must  be 
informed  of  the  fact  by  GK>d  himself.  There  is  no  other 
way  of  finding  it  out.  He  has  not  been  so  informed,  but, 
if  language  has  any  meaning,  has  been  informed  of  the  con- 
trary. Bishop  Butler  (Analogy,  I.  ii.)  states  the  case  with 
his  usual  conciseness  and  clearness.  ^^Beason  did,  as  it  well 
might,  conclude  that  it  should  finally  be  well  with  the 
righteous,  and  ill  with  the  wicked ;  but  it  could  not  be  de- 
termined upon  any  principles  of  reason  whether  human 
creatures  might  not  have  been  appointed  to  pass  through 
other  states  of  life  and  being,  before  that  distributive  justice 
should  finally  and  effectually  take  place.  Revelation  teaches 
us  that  the  next  state  of  things  after  the  present  is  appointed 
for  the  execution  of  this  justice ;  that  it  shall  no  longer  be 
delayed,  but  the  mystery  of  God,  the  great  mystery  of  his 
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9uffering  vice  a/nd  confuBvm  to  pr&vaUf  shall  then  be  fin- 
ished ;  and  he  will  take  to  hiin  his  great  power,  and  will 
reign,  bj  rendering  to  eveiy  one  according  to  his  works." 

The  asserted  extension  of  redemption  into  the  period  be- 
tween death  and  the  resurrection  cannot  be  placed  upon  the 
ground  of  obligation  and  justice ;  and  the  only  other  ground 
possible,  that  of  the  Divine  promise  so  to  extend  it,  is  want- 
ing. Our  Loi-d  teaches  that  men  prior  to  his  coming  into 
the  world  are  "  condemned  already,"  John  3 :  16.  His  ad- 
vent to  save  them  supposes  that  they  are  already  lost; 
and  they  are  lost  by  sin ;  and  sin  is  man's  free  self-deter- 
mination.'   Consequently,  man  the  sinner  has  no  claim 

>  The  itnmge  position  has  leoently  been  taken,  that  the  zejeotion  of  Christ  is 
the  only  sin  that  brings  eternal  death.  **  No  one,"  ssjs  Domer  (Christian 
Doctrine,  IV.,  167),  *' will  be  damned  merely  on  aoooont  of  the  common  sin  and 
guilt.  But  cTcry  one  ia  definitely  brought  to  [guilty]  personal  decision  only 
through  the  gospel"  Says  a  writer  in  the  AndoTor  Review  (Deo.,  1885,  p.  574) : 
**No  one  can  be  lost  without  the  knowledge  of  Christ**  This  implies  that 
man*s  sin  against  the  moral  law  is  not  sufficient  to  condemn  him  to  eternal  death. 
He  must  sin  against  the  gospel,  before  he  can  be  so  condemned.  Neither  orig- 
inal sin  nor  actual  transgression,  neither  evil  inclination  nor  outward  disobedi- 
ence, both  of  which  are  sins  sgainst  the  law,  expose  a  man  to  helL 

This  is  an  entirely  new  position,  not  to  be  found  in  the  post  history  of  esoha- 
tology,  and  invented,  i4>parently,  to  furnish  a  basis  for  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
offer  of  redemption.  The  objections  to  it  are  the  following :  (a)  It  contradicts 
the  whole  tenor  of  scriptnrei  Christ  teaches  that  he  came  to  call  actual  and 
guilty  smners  to  repentance  (liuke  5 :  83) ;  that  he  came  to  seek  and  save  that 
whioh  was  really  and  truly  lost  (Luke  19:10) ;  that  he  did  not  come  into  the 
world  to  condemn  the  worid,  because  it  was  already  oondemned,  but  to  save  the 
worid  (John  8:17, 18).  St  Paul  afOrms  that  the  whole  worid,  prior  to  redemp- 
tion, and  irrespectire  of  it,  are  guilty  before  God  (Bom.  8 :  19).  St  John  as- 
serts that  the  whole  world,  Qentile  and  Jewish,  unevangelixed  and  erangelixed, 
lieth  in  wickedness  (1  John  5 :  19).  To  quote  all  the  passages  in  which  the  Bible 
teaches  that  men  are  exposed  to  eternal  death  on  account  of  tffelr  transgression 
of  the  law  of  God,  would  be  to  quote  a  large  part  of  the  Bible.  The  rejection  of 
the  gospel  adds  a  new  sin,  and  a  very  aggravating  one,  to  the  already  existing 
sin  against  the  divine  law  (John  15 :  23),  but  it  is  not  the  primary  and  original 
ground  of  condemnation.  Men  are  punished,  first  of  aU,  becanse  they  "  have 
sinned,  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God,**  Bom.  8 :  38.  (&)  Unless  man  has 
first  sinned  against  the  law,  he  cannot  sin  against  the  gospel.  If  he  has  not 
previously  committed  a  damning  sin  for  wliioh  Christ  has  atoned,  he  cannot  re- 
ject Christ's  atonement  any  more  than  an  innooent  angel  can.  The  rejection  of 
salvation  ia  meaningless,  if  no  damnation  has  been  incurred.  If  there  is  no  dis- 
caaOi  these  can  be  no  cure,  nor  rejection  of  a  cure,    (c)  If  nc  human  soul  is  ia 
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upon  Qod  for  redemptioiu  Forgiveneae  is  nndeeerred, 
whether  offered  here  or  hereaf t^.  The  exercise  of  mercj 
is  optional  with  God.  ^'  I  will  have  merc^  on  whom  I  will 
have  mercy/'  Bom.  9 :  16.    It  follows  from  thi%  that  the 


danger  of  perditioii  trntfl  it  ham  rejected  Chriflt,  thea  if  CSunrt  had  never  been 
offerad  to  man  no  man  would  be  lostb  For  if  he  woie  not  offiarad,  he  oonld  aet 
be  rejected.  In  this  oaae,  it  would  have  been  infinitely  better  £or  *"^*^^"^ 
hftd  Ohzist  nerer  come  into  the  world  on  an  ensnd  at  ealvation.  Had  he  ce- 
mained  nninoamate,  as  he  had  been  tnm.  eternity,  no  one  oonld  have  refoaed 
belief  in  him,  and  as  unbelief  ia  the  only  damning  sin  no  one  oonld  hare  be^ 
damned,  (d)  If  **  no  man  oan  be  lost  withoat  the  knowledge  of  Chriats"  then 
none  of  the  past  heathen  world  who  died  withoat  this  knowledge  incurred  per- 
dition for  the  "deeds  done  in  the  body,*'  and  none  of  the  existing  heathen  -woM 
who  axe  destitnte  of  this  knowledge  axe  liable  to  perdition  from  this  Gaoee.  In 
this  case,  it  is  matter  of  rejoicing  that  the  past  generations  of  'pi^^nn  never 
heard  of  the  Redeemer,  and  it  should  be  an  earnest  endeavor  of  the  Church  to 
prevent  aU  of  the  present  generation  of  pagans  from  hearing  of  him. 

Domer's  theory,  that  "  no  one  will  be  damned  merely  on  account  of  the  oom- 
non  sin  and  guilt,*'  is  full  of  inooiuBistency  and  self-contradiction.  First,  he 
holds  that  man  is  in  a  state  of  ^^common  sin  and  guilty**  bnt  it  iaa  species  of  sin 
and  guilt  that  does  not  deaenre  endless  punishment,  and  is  not  in  danger  of  it 
Secondly,  he  holds  that  man  needs  '* salvation"  from  such  an  unendaogered 
atate.  ISiirdly,  he  holds  that  Qod  is  bound  in  justice  to  provide  ^  salvation" 
from  such  an  unendangered  state.  *^The  gospel,"  he  says  (IV.  167),  '^  repent- 
ance, and  forgivenesa  of  sina,  is  to  be  preached  to  all  nationa.  This  cannot  xefK 
merely  to  nations  as  nnitiea,  but  must  refer  also  to  every  individual ;  for  other- 
wise the  univexaality  of  the  gracious  purpose  would  not  be  sincerely  meant ;  and 
^  Ood  reused  what  U  inditp&tuable  to  salvation  to  the  indteidual^  condamm^ 
tUm  would  be  impoeeible,^^  Fourthly,  he  holds  that  Qod  ezhUttta  merqy,  when 
he  does  what  he  ia  obligated  to  do. 

To  all  this  self -stultifyiug  soteridlogy,  the  principle  enundated  by  St.  PmI 
(Bom.  11 : 6)  is  a  conclusive  reply :  " If  by  grace,  then  it  is  no  more  of  wo^; 
otherwise  grace  is  no  more  grace.  But  if  it  be  of  works,  then  it  ia  no  morB 
grace ;  otherwise  work  is  no  more  work. "  If  man's  "  common  sin  and  guilt "  is 
not  damning,  then  it  is  no  more  sin  and  guilt ;  otherwise  sin  and  guilt  axe  no 
more  sin  and  gftlL  If  Christ's  salvation  is  not  from  death  and  hdl,  thea  it  is 
no  more  salvation ;  otherwise  salvation  ia  no  more  salvation.  And  if  Ciod's 
mercy  is  justiy  due  to  man,  then  it  is  no  more  mercy ;  otherwise  mercy  is  no 
more  mercy. 

Julius  MOUer,  though  holding  (upon  the  ground  of  Matt  12 :  SS)  *^  the  gloiioos 
hope  that  in  the  world  to  come,  in  far  distant  aeons,  some  who  here  haxden  thdr 
hearts  against  Qod'a  revelation,  and  can  expect  only  a  verdict  of  condemnation 
in  the  day  of  judgment.  ahaJl  find  fngiveneas  and  salvation "  (Sin,  XL  430X 
denies  and  combats  Domer's  position  that  sin  against  the  gospel  ia  the  on|y 
damning  sin  (Sin,  IL  400).  For  a  veqr  able  axgnment  in  proof  that  both 
inclination  and  ontwacd  txansgroMion  aze  damning,  see  Bhif  1. 186-314 
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length  of  time  during  which  the  offer  of  mercj  is  made  to 
tranfigressors  is  likewise  optional  with  God.  It  may  be  long 
or  short,  according  to  the  Divine  will.  Should  God  say  to 
a  sinner :  **  I  will  pardon  jonr  sin  to-daj,  if  jou  will  peni- 
tently confess  it,  bnt  not  to*morrow,"  this  sinner  conld  not 
complain  of  injustice,  but  would  owe  gratitude  for  the 
mercy  thus  extended  for  a  limited  time.  It  cannot  be  said, 
that  unless  God  offers  to  pardon  man  forever  and  ever,  he 
he  is  not  a  merciful  Being.  Neither  can  this  be  said,  if  he 
confines  redemption  to  this  life,  and  does  not  redeem  sinners 
in  the  intermediate  state.' 

It  is  here  that  the  logical  inconsistency  of  such  theolo- 
gians as  Mtdler  and  Domer  appears.  Lessing,  the  first  of 
Gterman  critics,  makes  the  following  remark  respecting  the 
German  mind :  ^^  We  Germans  suffer  from  no  lack  of  sys- 
tematic books.  No  nation  in  the  world  surpasses  us  in  tike 
faculty  of  deducing  from  a  couple  of  definitions  whatever 
conclusions  we  please,  in  most  fair  and  logical  order" 
(Preface  to  the  Laocoon).  The  truth  of  this  remark  is  illus- 
trated by  some  of  the  systems  of  theology  and  philosophy 
constructed  in  Germany.  The  reasoning  is  close,  consecu- 
tive, and  true,  in  some  sections;  but  loose,  inconsequent,  and 
false,  as  a  whole.  The  mind  of  the  thinker  when  moving 
in  the  limited  sphere,  moves  logically ;  but  moving  in  the 
universe,  and  attempting  to  construct  a  philosophy  or  the- 
ology of  the  Infinite,  fails  utterly.  Many  of  the  trains  of 
reasoning  in  Schleiermacher's  Glaubenslehre  are  profound, 
closely  reasoned,  and  correct,  but  the  system  as  a  whole  has 
fatal  defects.  No  one  will  deny  the  rigor  of  Hegel's  logical 
processes  in  segments,  but  the  total  circle  of  his  thinking  is 
pantheistic,  and  full  of  inconsistency. 

Lessing's  remark  applies  to  that  type  of  XTniversalism  of 
which  Miiller  and  Dorner  are  the  best  representatives,  and 
the  ablest  advocates.    In  the  first  place,  upon  ^^a  couple"  of 

>  Shedd:  Sermoiui  to  the  Ntttiml  Man.    (finrnon  XYIEL) 
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obscure  and  dnbious  acriptnre  texts,  they  rear  the  whole 
great  fabric  of  a  f atare  redemption^  in  direct  contradictioa 
to  some  scores  of  perfectly  plain  texts  that  teach  the  cos- 
finement  of  redemption  to  this  life.  And,  secondly,  after 
laying  down  a  theory  of  sin  which  represents  it  as  pnre  self- 
determination  and  gnilt,  sin  is  then  discussed  as  an  evil  that 
is  entitled  to  the  offer  of  a  pardon,  and  a  remedy.  Hul- 
ler  and  Domer,  both  alike,  explain  sin  as  originating  in  the 
free  and  guilty  agency  of  the  finite  will,  and  as  requiring 
an  atonement  in  order  to  its  remission.^  And  yet  both 
alike,  when  they  come  to  eschatology,  assume  tacitly,  but 
do  not  formally  assert,  that  the  Divine  Perfection  requires 
that  the  offer  of  forgiveness  be  made,  sooner  or  later,  to 
every  sinner ;  that  there  will  be  a  defect  in  the  benevo- 
lence, and  a  blemish  in  the  character,  of  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing, if  he  does  not  tender  a  pardon  to  every  transgressor  of 
his  law.  Their  eschatology  thus  contradicts  their  hamarti- 
ology. 

The  extension  of  the  work  of  redemption  into  the  future 
world  is  m*ade  to  rest  very  much,  for  its  support,  upon  the 
cases  of  the  heathen  and  of  inf ants«XSespecting  the  former, 
it  is  certain  that  the  heathen  are  voluntary  transgressors  of 
the  moral  law,  and  therefore  have  no  claim  upon  the  Divine 
mercy.  Scripture  teaches  that  they  perish  because  of  their 
sin,  and  impenitence  in  sin.  It  is  wicked  to  sin,  and  stiU 
more  wicked  not  to  repent  of  it.  The  heathen  are  charge- 
able with  both.  St.  Paul  describes  them  as  those  "  who 
knowing  the  judgment  of  God,  that  they  whicli  commit 
such  things  are  worthy  of  death,  not  only  do  the  same,  bnt 
have  pleasure  in  them  that  do  them,"  Bom.  1 :  32.  "There 
is  no  respect  of  persons  with  Gtod.  For  as  many  as  have 
sinned  without  [written]  law  shall  also  perish  without 
[written]  law,"  Eom.  2:11.     "The  Gentiles  show  the 

1  The  merit  of  MttUer,  in  partioiilar,  in  respect  to  a  pfofound  and  tme  view  of 
ain  Ib  very  great.  No  thedogioal  treatiee  of  this  oentmy  has  man  Tihw  upon 
this  subject^  than  hi& 
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work  of  the  law  written  in  their  hearfas,  their  conscience 
beaiing  witness,  and  their  thoaghts  accnsing,  in  the  day 
when  God  shall  judge  the  secrets  of  men  bj  Jesns  Christ," 
Kom.  2  :  14,  15.  '^  The  Gentiles  walk  in  the  vanity  of 
their  mind,  having  the  understanding  darkened,  being 
alienated  from  the  life  of  God  through  the  ignorance  that 
is  in  them,  because  of  tlie  blindness  of  their  heart,  who  be* 
ing  past  feeling  have  given  themselves  over  unto  lascivions- 
ness  to  work  all  uncleanness  with  greediness,"  Eph.  4 :  17. 
^^  Remember  that  ye  being  in  time  past  Gentiles,  were  at 
that  time  without  hope,  and  without  God  in  the  world," 
Eph.  2 :  11,  12.  "  Murderers,  whoremongers,  and  idola- 
ters, shall  liave  their  part  in  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone : 
which  is  the  second  death,"  Bev.  21 : 8.  Jesus  Christ  said 
from  heaven  to  Saul  of  Tarsus,  that  he  had  appointed  him 
to  be  ^^  a  minister  and  witness  to  the  Gentiles,  to  open  their 
eyes,  to  turn  them  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the 
power  of  Satan  unto  God,  that  they  may  receive  forgive- 
ness of  sins  and  inheritance  among  them  that  are  sancti- 
fied by  faith,"  Acts  26  :  16-18.  There  is,  consequently,  no 
ground  for  asserting  that  justice  and  obligation  require 
that  the  pardon  of  sins  be  tendered  to  the  heathen  in  the 
next  life.' 

>  "  The  distinofcion,"  says  MQller  (Sin,  L  SOT),  "  between  eaperaUe  and  inrap- 
erableiiponmoe  will  aflieot  our  oakmlrtion  of  (he  degxee  of  gailt.  A  man  eannot 
be  reproaohed  on  aoconnt  of  ignonnoe  i^gazding  things  accidental  and  change- 
able ;  bat  to  be  ignorant  of  thoM  fundamental  tmthi  whereof  oonacienee  in- 
forms him,  and  of  their  bearing  vjMm  condnot,  is  the  sign  of  a  sinful  perrersion 
of  the  inner  life.  If,  from  the  moment  when  he  first  heard  the  Toioe  of  con- 
seienoe,  his  aim  always  had  been  simply  and  solely  to  know  what  that  yoioe 
tells  him,  and  uioonditionally  to  obey,  there  would  be  no  sina  of  ignorance  to  be 
laid  to  his  charge.  Bat  the  sinfnfaiess  of  human  nature,  in  this  respect,  pie- 
TentI  oar  excalpadng  him  thns  from  the  gnilt  at  partioolar  sins.  It  is  the  on- 
xighteoasness  of  msn  that  hinders  the  development  of  troth  in  his  conscioas- 
ness.  Bom.  1 :  ISw  And  hence  we  find  that  saTagea,  when  they  have  been 
oonverted  from  the  abominations  of  idola^— from  lost  and  murder,  and  un- 
bridled selfish  impulse— to  the  faith  of  Christ,  never  eocouse  themselves  on  the 
ground  of  ignorance,  but  in  deep  humiliation  feel  the  reproaches  of  an  awakened 
oonseience.  St  Fsnl  recognises  the  mitigation  of  guilt  in  the  case  of  the  hea- 
then, when  he  says  regarding  the  XP^"^  ^'  drfp^img  (Acts  17 :  90),  *Qod  over- 
Vol.  n— 45. 
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It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  becanse  God  is  not 
obliged  to  offer  pardon  to  the  nnevangelized  heathen,  either 
here  or  hereafter,  therefore  no  nnevangelized  heathen 
are  pardoned.  The  electing  mercy  of  GK>d  reaches  to 
tlie  heathen.  It  is  not  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  that 
the  entire  mass  of  pagans,  without  exception,  have  gone 
down  to  endless  impenitence  and  death.  That  some  nn- 
evangelized men  are  saved,  in  the  present  life,  by  an  ex- 
traordinary exercise  of  redeeming  grace  in  Christ,  has  been 
the  hope  and  belief  of  Christendom.  It  was  the  hope  and 
belief  of  the  elder  Calvinists,  as  it  is  of  the  later.'    The 

looked  them.'  Bvt  he  bj  no  meaoa  ooneiden  the  nnfol  heathen  to  be  free  fran 
gailtu'*  For  a  powerful  deaoription  of  heathen  depravity,  oee  Thocydides :  His- 
tory, H.  5S ;  UL  82.  And  for  a  powerful  specimen  of  human  depravity,  eee 
the  *'  Plebeian's  Speeoh,**  in  Maohiaveili :  History  of  Floranoe,  IIL  in. 

>  The  following  eztnMst  from  Wituns  (Apostles'  Oreed,  Dissertation  II).  ex- 
hibits the  hopeful  view  which  the  elder  CalTinism  took  of  the  possible  extent  to 
which  God's  decree  of  election  reaches :  **  Dootrinea  may  be  said  to  be  neces- 
sary, either  to  salvation,  Or  to  religion,  or  to  the  chnreh.    A  doctrine,  withoat 
the  knowledge  and  belief  of  which  God  does  not  save  persons  who  have  come  to 
years  of  moral  consoioosness,  is  necessary  to  salvation ;  a  doctrine,  without  the 
profession  and  practice  of  which  no  one  can  be  considered  rdigioaa,  is  neeesssiy 
to  religion ;  and  a  doctrine,  without  which  no  one  is  admitted  to  the  oommuniaB 
of  the  visible  church,  is  necessary  to  the  church.    There  may  be  articles  with- 
out which  persons  ought  not  to  be  admitted  to  the  fdlowthip  of  the  church,  thst 
should  not,  for  that  reason,  be  regarded  as  absolutely  essential  either  to  religioa 
or  to  salvation.    Although  we  might  not  dare  to  pronounce  a  sentence  of  con- 
demnation against  a  particular  man,  we  ought  not,  in  defiance  of  order  and  dis- 
cretion, to  receive  him  forthwith  into  the  bosom  of  our  churoh,  whatever  senti- 
ments he  might  hold,  and  to  whatever  sect  he  might  belong.    And  with  respect 
to  religion,  what  falls  within  the  sphere  of  duty  is  manifest    But  how  far  it 
may  please  a  gracious  God,  or  how  fsr  it  may  be  possible  for  him  in  oonsistenay 
with  his  perfections  and  character,  to  extend  his  forbearanoe  to  anyone,  sod 
save  hU  tauly  notwithstanding  his  errors  and  sins ;  or,  in  short,  what  are  the 
lowest  attainments  without  which  no  man  is  saved— who  can  tell  ?    For  this 
distinction  in  doctrines,  I  am  indebted  to  the  celebrated  Hombeck  (Sodniso- 
ismi  Oonfutatio,  torn.  L  p.  809). 

'*  Again,  the  knowledge  of  those  doctrines  which  are  necessary  to  salvation  ad- 
mits of  varions  degrees.  It  is  in  different  measores  of  clearness,  abundance,  and 
elBcaoy,  that  divine  revelation,  the  means  of  grace,  and  the  communioatioDS  of 
the  Spirit  are  enjoyed ;  and  a  corresponding  diversity  takes  place  in  the  degzea 
of' knowledge  which  the  aaints  attain.  In  some  it  is  dear,  distinct,  steady,  a&^ 
aeoompanied  with  a  veiy  firm  and  decided  assent ;  in  othen  it  is  more  oonfoied, 
more  implicit  and  latent,  subject  to  occasional  wavering,  and  attended  with  u 
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Second  Helvetic  Conf eecdon  (1. 7),  after  the  remark  that  the 
ordinary  mode  of  salvation  is  by  the  instrumentality  of  the 
written  words,  adds :  ^^  AgnoscimnSy  interim,  deum  illumi- 
nare  posse  homines  etiam  sine  extemo  ministerio,  qno  et 
quando  velit :  id  qnod  ejus  potentiae  est."  The  Westmin* 
Bter  Confession  (X.  8),  after  saying  that  ^^  elect  infants 
dying  in  infancy  are  regenerated  and  saved  by  Christ 
throogh  the  Spirit,  who  worketh  when  and  where  and  how 
he  pleaseth,"  adds,  ^^  so  also  are  all  other  elect  persons  [re- 
generated and  saved  by  Christ  through  the  Spirit]  who  are 
incapable  of  being  outwardly  called  by  the  ministry  of  the 
word."    This  is  commonly  understood  to  refer  not  merely. 


acBent  that  is  yidded  with  diffionlty.  The  oomxnand  of  Qod  indeed  laje  an 
indiapeneable  oUigatkni  upon  mU  men  to  make  every  poniUe  vtfott  to  attain  a 
moet  olear,  diatinot,  and  aasnred  knowledge  of  divine  truth.  It  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  qneetioned,  that  the  Deitj,  in  his  nnbonnded  goodneea,  reoeives  many 
to  the  abodea  of  bliM  whoae  knowledge  even  of  the  principal  articles  is  very  in- 
distbiet,  and  sooh  as  they  are  hardly  oapable  of  expressing  in  their  own  words. 
The  smallest  measare  of  the  reqaisite  knowledge  appears  to  be  this,  namely 
that  when  an  article  of  faith  is  explained^  the  mind  so  fsr  at  least  apprehends 
it,  as  to  leoogniae  and  embrace  it  as  tme. 

**  Furthermore,  timee  mnst  be  distingoisfaed.  It  admits  of  no  donbt  thftt  nnder 
the  bright  dispensation  of  the  GkMpel,  a  more  extensive  and  explicit  knowledge 
is  neoessary  to  salvation  than  was  required  nnder  the  Old  Testament  economy; 
for  it  is  reasonable  that  both  knowledge,  and  the  necessity  of  knowledge,  sboold 
increase  in  proportion  to  the  measare  of  revelation  afibided.  Under  the  Old 
dispensation,  nay,  dniing  the  time  of  our  Savionr*8  abode  on  the  earth,  il  vae 
powSble  for  a  man  to  he  a  true  believer^  and  in  a  etate  ofgraee^  vAo  wa»  igno^ 
rasU  qf  the  n^erimqe^  tKe  death,  and  the  reeurreetion  of  Chriet^  and  who  even 
presumed  to  object  to  the  testimony  of  Christ  himself  respecting  these  momen- 
tous topics,  as  is  dear  from  the  instance  of  Peter  (Matt.  16 :  21-38) ;  or,  who, 
though  he  believed  in  general  in  the  Messiah,  yet  knew  not  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  as  appears  from  the  history  of  CocneUus  the  oentnrion  (Aots  10 :  2^). 
No  one,  however,  I  suppose,  would  now  acknowledge  any  person  [in  Christen- 
dom] as  a  true  believer,  who  should  discover  ignorance  of  these  truths  reBi>eot- 
ing  the  Lord  Jesus;  and  stiU  less  a  person  who  should  contradict  them  when 
represented  to  him.  On  this  subject,  the  remark  of  Thomas  Aquinas  (Beonnda 
Seoundae,  L  7)  deserves  to  be  quoted :  '  The  artides  of  faith,'  says  he,  *•  have  in- 
enased  with  the  lapse  of  time,  not  indeed  with  respect  to  the  fnth  itsdf,  but 
with  respect  to  explioit  and  express  profession.  The  same  things  which  asee  be- 
lieved explidtly,  and  under  a  greater  number  of  articles  by  the  saints  in  latter 
days,  were  all  believed  impUdtly,  and'under  a  amaller  number  by  the  fathers  In 
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or  mainly,  to  idioto  and  insane  persong,  bat  to  sneh  of  Hie 
pagan  world  aa  God  pleases  to  regenerate  without  the  me 
of  the  written  revelation.    One  of  the  strictest  Oalvinisls 
of  the  sixteenth  centnry,  Zanchins,  whose  treatise  on  pre- 
destination was  translated  by  Toplady,  after  remarking  that 
many  nations  have  never  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  the 
word,  says  (Oh.  IT.)  that  ^^  it  is  not  indeed  improbable  that 
some  individuals  in  these  nnenlightened  oonntriee  may  be- 
long to  the  secret  election  of  grace,  and  the  habit  of  faitii 
•may  be  wronght  in  them."    By  the  term  ^'  habit "  (habitos), 
the  elder  theologians  meant  an  inward  dispositioii  of  the 
heart.    The  ^^  habit  of  faith "  involves  penitence  for  sin, 
and  the  longing  for  its  forgiveness  and  removal.      The 
^^  habit  of  faith  ^  is  the  broken  and  contrite  heart,  which 
expresses  itself  in  the  prayer,  ^^  God  be  mercif  nl  to  me  a 
sinner."    It  is  certain  that  the  Holy  Ghost  can  prodnce,  if 
he  please,  such  a  disposition  and  frame  of  mind  in  a  pagan, 
without  employing,  as  he  commonly  does,  the  written  word. 
The  case  of  the  blind  man,  in  John  9  :  36-38,  is  an  example 
of  the  ^^  habit  of  faith,"  though  produced  in  this  instance 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  written  law.     **  Jesus 
saith  unto  him,  Dost  thou  believe  on  the  Son  of  God  ?    He 
answered  and  said,  W/u>  is  he^  Lord,  that  I  might  believe 
on  him  ?    And  Jesus  said  unto  him.  Thou  hast  both  seen 
him,  and  it  is  he  that  talketh  with  thee.    And  he  said, 
Lord,  I  believe.    And  he  worshipped  him."    Here  was  sor- 
row for  sin,  and  a  desire  for  redemption  from  it,  wrought 
in  the  heart  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  prior  to  the  actoal  knowl- 
edge of  Christ  as  the  Saviour  of  sinners.    The  cases  of  the 
centurion  Cornelius,  and  the  Ethiopian  eunuch,  are  also  ex- 
amples of  the  '^  habit  of  faith."    These  men,  under  the 
teaching  of  the  Spirit,  were  conscious  of  sin,  and  were  anx- 
iously inquiring  if,  and  how,  it  could  be  forgiven.    That 
there  is  a  class  of  persons  in  unevangelized  heathendom  who 
are  the  subjects  of  gracious  influences  of  this  kind,  is  im- 
plied in  St.  Paul's  affirmation,  that  '^  they  are  not  all  Israel, 
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trliioh^  are  of  Israel^"  Som.  9:6;  and  that  ^^  they  which  are 
of  faith,  the  same  are  the  children  of  Ahraham,"  Gal.  3 : 7. 
It  is  taught  also  kk  Matt  8:11;  Luke  13:80:  "^Mony 
aball  oome  from  the  eaet  and  west,  and  ahall  Bit  down  with 
Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
bat  the  children  of  the  kingdom  [those  who  have  had  the 
written  word]  shall  be  oast  oat.  And,  behold,  there  are 
last  which  shall  be  first,  and  there  are  first  which  shall  be 
last"  This  aflirmation  of  Christ,  was  called  oat  by  the 
"  habit  of  faith,  or  disposition  to  believe,  in  that  Gentile 
centorion,  respecting  whom  he  said,  ^^  I  have  not  found  so 
great  faith,  no,  not  in  Israd,"  Matt  8 : 5-10.' 

The  trne  reason  for  hoping  that  an  nnevangelized  hea- 
then is  saved  is  not  that  he  was  virtnoas,  bat  that  he  was 
j>enitent.  A  penitent  man  is  necessarily  virtooas;  bat  a 
virtaoas  man  is  not  necessarily  penitent  Sorrow  for  sin 
produces  morality ;  bat  morality  does  not  produce  sorrow 
for  sin.  A  great  error  is  committed  at  this  point  The 
Seneeas,  the  Antonines,  the  Plntarchs,  and  such  like,  have 
been  singled  out  as  the  hopefal  examples  in  paganism.  It 
is  not  for  man  to  decide  what  was  the  real  state  of  the 
heart;  bat  the  toriiingsoi  these  men  do  not  reveal  the 
sense  of  sin;  do  not  express  penitence;  do  not  show  a 
craving  for  redemption.  There  is  too  much  egotism,  self- 
ocHiSGioiisness,  and  self-righteousaess  in  them.    The  man, 

>  **  It  is  a  yerj  ngnifioant  fact  that  the  inbjeet  of  the  book  of  Bath  i«  % 
heathen  woman ;  she  ia,  indeed,  the  third  heathen  woman  in  the  genealogy  of 
Bwvid  and  Obiul,  being  preoeded  by  the  Canaankeaa  Tamar  (Gen.  88)  and  the 
Canaaniteaa  Bahab.  Both  ia  the  moat  noUe  of  all;  a  omweocated  flower  of 
paganism  tnming  with  a  longing  desiie  to  the  light  and  salvation  of  IsraeL 
The  faet  that  these  three  females  are  brought  forward  and  ingrafted  on  the 
ohoeen  line  ov  family^  oonveys  a  very  ezpressiTe  leaaon  to  the  Inaelites,  abases 
their  natifyna]  pride,  and  bean  testimony  (by  being  both  a  fulfilment  and  a  type) 
to  an  that  had  been  promised  to  Abraham  respecting  his  seed,  namely,  that  in 
him  should  ^aH  families  of  the  earth  be  Messed,*  Gen.  13 :  a  Of  those  who 
aae  Messed  ia  the  seed  of  Abiaham,  Naomi  repnsents  the  people  of  <3od  who 
498  to  piDoeed  from  the  anfl&ent  people  of  the  eoTenant,  and  Both  repr*- 
sittta  thofle  prooneding  Ibran  the  heathen  wodd.*'   Kvxta :  Saerad  Hiatoiy, 
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jadged  by  his  books,  is  moral,  bat  proud.  He  is  virtaooSy 
but  plomes  himself  upon  it.  This  is  not  a  hopeful  charso- 
teristic,  when  we  are  asking  what  are  the  prospects  of  a 
human  soul,  before  the  bar  of  God.  ^^  To  this  man  will 
I  look,  saith  the  Lord,  even  to  him  that  is  poor,  and  of 
a  contrite  spirit,  and  trembleth  at  my  word,''  lea.  66 : 2. 
<<  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit ;  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,"  Mat.  5 : 3. 

This  line  of  remark  holds  good  in  Christendom,  as  well 
as  in  Heathendom.    There  is  a  class  of  men  in  modem 
society  marked  by  morality,  and  lofty  self-respect,  but  by 
no  consciousness  of  sin,  and  no  confession  of  it.    And 
judged  by  New  Testament  principles,  no  class  of  mankind 
is  farther  off  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven.    There  is  no 
class  that  scorns  the  publican's  cry,  and  spurns  the  atoning 
blood,  with  such  decision  and  energy  as  they.    To  them, 
the  words  of  Christ,  in  a  similar  case,  apply :  ^  The  publi- 
cans and  the  harlots  go  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  before 
you,"  Mark  21 :  31.    The  Magdalen  is  nearer  the  Divine 
Pity  than  the  Pharisee.    And  upon  the  same  principle, 
those  benighted  children  of  ignorance  and  barbarism  who 
feel  their  sin  and  degradation,  and  are  ready  to  listen  with 
docility  to  the  missionary  when  he  comes  with  the  tidings 
of  the  Infinite  Compassion,  are  nearer  to  heaven,  than  the 
children  of  a  gilded  and  heartless  civilization,  who  have  no 
moral  unrest,  and  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  all  the  overtures  of 
mercy.* 
1^      This  extraordinary  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  mentioned 
I  by  the  Bedeemer,  to  illustrate  the  sovereignty  of  Ood  in 

the  exercise  of  mercy,  not  to  guide  his  church  in  their 
evangelistic  labor.  His  command  is,  to  '^preach  the  gospel 
to  every  creature."     The  extraordinary  work  of  Grod  is 


/ 


/ 


1  The  pMNge,  *<In  erery  nation,  be  that  feareth  Grod  and  wockefth 
eooaneM  ia  aooepted  with  him,"  Acta  10 :  85,  ia  often  explained  aa  tfiaohing  tint 
there  are  in  every  nation  some  who  live  virtnona  and  ezemplaxy  Uvea,  and  upOB 
this  ground  obtain  the  rewarda  and  bleaaedneaa  of  the  fatnza    Thia  wottU  te 
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not  a  tluDg  for  man  to  expect  aud  rely  upon,  either  in  the 
kingdom  of  nature  or  of  grace.  It  is  his  ordinary  and 
established  method  which  is  to  direct  him.  The  law  of 
missionary  effort  is,  that  ^^  faith  cometh  by  hearing,  and 
hearing  by  the  word  of  God,"  Eom.  11 :  17. 

lalyatioii  by  works,  which  is  impouible,  aooording  to  St.  Fkul.  This  ia  the 
error  in  the  question  put  by  Dftnte  to  the  "eagle''  (FUedise,  six.  66  sq.) : 

''  A  man 
Is  bom  on  Indus'  banks,  and  none  it  there 
Who  speaks  of  Christ,  nor  who  doth  read  nor  write ; 
And  oZ/  his  indinatiotu  and  hit  octe. 
As  far  as  httman  reas&n  sms,  are  good  ; 
And  he  offendeth  not  in  word  or  deed  : 
Bat  unbaptized  he  dies,  and  void  of  faith. 
Where  is  the  justioe  that  condemns  him  ?" 

This  is  an  imaginary  case  of  perfect  obedience.    There  is  no  such  man. 

It  is  with  reference  to  such  an  interpretation  of  this  text,  that  the  Westmin- 
ster Confession  (X.  4)  asserts,  that  '*  men  not  professing  the  Christian  religion 
cannot  be  saved  in  any  other  way  whatever,  be  they  never  so  diligent  to  frame 
their  lives  according  to  the  light  of  natare  and  the  law  of  that  religion  which 
they  do  profess,"  because  their  ** diligence"  is  hfatture.  The  Thirty-nine  Ar- 
ticles assert  that  no  man,  either  in  Christendom  or  Heathendom,  can  be  saved 
by  his  morality  and  virtue.  "They  also  are  to  be  had  accursed  that  presome to 
say,  that  every  man  shall  be  saved  by  the  law  or  sect  which  he  prof  esseth,.  so 
that  he  be  d^gent  to  frame  his  life  according  to  the  law,  and  the  light  of 
nature.  For  Holy  Scripture  doth  set  out  unto  us  only  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  whereby  men  must  be  saved."  Article  XVm.  In  the  passage  above 
eited,  the  phrase  "fesrer  of  Ood,"  and  "  worker  of  righteousness,"  is  employed 
teehnieaUy^  by  St.  Peter,  to  denote  a  man  inquiring  after  the  way  of  salvation  : 
somewhat  as  it  was  among  the  Jews,  to  signify  a  proselyte  of  the  gate.  Goe- 
ricke :  Church  History,  p.  29.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  to  this  "de- 
vout "  Cornelius  who  "  feared  God  with  all  his  house,"  Acts  10 : 2,  the  apostle 
preached  Christ  as  the  Saviour  of  sinners,  "  through  whose  name,  whosoever  be- 
Ueveth  in  him  shall  receive  remission  of  sins,"  and  that  Cornelius  believed, 
and  was  baptised.  Acts  10 :  86-^.  He  would  not  have  done  this,  had  he  ex- 
pected that  his  "fearing  God"  and  "working  righteousness,"  in  other  words 
his  own  morality  and  virtue,  would  save  him.  In  Acts  18 :  26,  the  "fearers  of 
God  "  (ol  ^fio6fMyoi  rhp  ^^hr)  are  distinguished  from  "  the  stock  of  Abraham,'* 
or  native-bom  Jews.  They  were  the  proselytes  of  the  gate.  Into  this  class  of 
'< fearers  of  God,"  faU  the  " devout  Greeks  "  (o/  as$6tuiw  EXk^rstX  Aotsl7:4; 
the  "devout  persons"  {ol  at06fAepoi\  Acts  17 :  17 ;  and  Lydia,  " a  worshipper  of 
God"(o'«/3o/«^  rhif  ^^w).  Acts  16:14  Lydia  went  to  the  Jewish  oratory 
{wpoffhrxn)*  ^  which  the  audience  was  divided  into  Jews  and  proselytes,  each 
class  occupying  seats  by  themselves.  As  examples  of  inquirers  after  salvation, 
take  Augustine,  and  his  friends  Alypius  and  Nebridins.    Confessions,  VL  x. 
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^  Two  errors,  therefore,  are  to  be  avoided :  First,  that  all 
men  are  saved ;  secondly,  that  only  a  few  men  are  saved. 
Some  fifty  years  ago,  Schleiermacher  snrprised   all  La- 
tlieran  Germany  with  a  defence  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrine 
of  election ;  but  the  surprise  was  diminished,  when  it  ap- 
peared that  he  held  that  God  has  elected,  and  will  save, 
every  human  creature  without  exception.    This  cannot  be 
squared  with  Scripture.    On  the  other  hand,  some  Calvin- 
ists  have  represented  the  number  of  the  reprobated  as 
greater  than  that  of  the  elect,  or  equal  to  it.'    They  found 
this  upon  the  words  of  Christ,  *^  Many  are  called,  but  few 
are  chosen."    But  this  describes  the  situation  at  the  time 
when  our  Lord  spake,  and  not  the  final  result  of  his  re- 
demptive work.     Christ  himself,  in  the  days  of  his  flesh, 
called  many,  but  few  responded  to  the  call  from  his  gra- 
cious lips.    Our  Lord's  own  preaching  was  not  as  successful 
as  that  of  his  apostles,  and  of  many  of  his  ministers.    This 
was  a  part  of  his  humiliation,  and  sorrow.    But  when 
Christ  shall  have  ^^  seen  of  the  travail  of  his  soul,"  and  been 
^  satisfied  "  with  what  he  has  seen ;  when  the  whole  course 
of  the  gospel  shall  be  complete,  and  shall  be  surveyed  from 
beginning  to  end;  it  will  be  found  that  GUhI's  elect,  or 
church,  is  "  a  great  multitude  which  no  man  can  numbo*, 
out  of  all  nations,  and  kindreds,  and  peoples,  and  tongues," 
and  that  their  voice  is  as  the  voice  of  many  waters,  and  as 
the  voice  of  mighty  thunderings,  saying,  ^'  Hallelnjah,  for 
the  Lord  Qod  omnipotent  reigneth,"  Rev.  7:9;    19 : 6. 
The  circle  of  God's  election  is  a  great  circle  of  the  heaveus, 
and  not  that  of  a  treadmill. 

JjrRespecting  the  more  difficult  case  of  infants :  the  Script- 
ures do  not  discriminate  and  except  them  as  a  class  from 
the  mass  of  mankind,  but  involve  them  in  the  common  sin 
and  condemnation.  ^^  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me 
[their  Eedeemer],"  Luke  18 :  16.    "The  promise  [of  fiftlva- 

>  Compare  Aogoatine:  Ci^  of  God,  XXI.  xiL 
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tion]  is  unto  yon,  and  to  your  children,"  Acta  2 : 3d.  The 
fall  in  Adam  explains  their  case.  Adopting  the  Angnstino- 
Calvinistic  statement  of  this  fall,  it  can  then  be  said  that  in- 
fants, like  all  others  of  the  human  family,  f I'eely  and  respon- 
sibly '^sinned  in  Adam,  and  fell  with  him  in  his  first  trans- 
gression." Westminster  Shorter  Catechism,  16.  This  is  no 
more  impoesible,  and  no  more  of  a  mystery,  in  the  case  of 
infants  than  of  adnlts.  If  it  be  conceded  that  the  whole 
race  apostatized  in  Adam,  infants  are  righteously  exposed 
to  the  punishment  of  sin,  and  have  no  claim  upon  the  Di- 
vine  mercy.  The  sin  which  brings  condemnation  upon  them 
is  original  sin,  and  not  actual  transgressions.  But  original 
sin  is  the  sinful  inclination  of  the  will.  An  infant  has 
a  rational  soul ;  tliis  soul  has  a  will ;  this  will  is  wrongly 
inclined ;  and  wrong  inclination  is  self-determined  and 
punishable.'  If  sinful  inclination  in  an  adult  needs  to  be 
expiated  by  the  atoning  blood  of  Christ,  so  does  sinful  in- 
clination in  an  infant.  Infants,  consequently,  sustain  the 
very  same  relation  to  the  mercy  of  Ood  in  Christ  that  the 
remainder  of  the  human  race  do.  They  need  the  Divine 
clemency,  like  the  rest  of  mankind.  The  ^'salvation"  of 
infants  supposes  their  prior  damnation.  Whoever  asserts 
that  an  infant  is  "saved,"  by  implication  concedes  that  it  is 
"  lost."  The  salvation  of  an  infant,  like  that  of  an  adult, 
involves  the  remission  and  removal  of  sin,  and  depends  upon 
the  unmerited  and  optional  grace  of  God.  This  being  so, 
it  cannot  be  said,  that  God  would  treat  an  infant  unjustly, 
if  he  did  not  offer  him  salvation  in  the  intermediate  state. 
And  upon  the  supposition,  now  common  in  the  evangelical 
churches,  that  all  infants  dying  in  infancy,  being  elect,  are 
"  regenerated  and  saved  by  Christ  through  the  Spirit,  who 
worketh  when,  and  where,  and  how  he  pleaseth"  (West- 


> "  Qdmhtu  infuiiM  non  sfaii  legis  oapaoM  qwrnd  Mtaiii»  nut  tameii  qnowl 
habifaim,  a^Kito  cgraatniM  imtioiuUfli,  qnibu  kz  priiifiriliU  oanimodMB 
MJiotitatem,  tain  hftbitnalem  qnam  actnaUnL'*  Tuzettin:  Lutitatio,  UL 
LA 
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minster  Confession,  X.  3),  there  is  no  need  of  any  such 
offer/ 

§  3.   THE  BATIONAL  ABOUMEIiT. 

The  chief  objections  to  the  doctrine  of  Endless  Fanish- 
ment  are  not  Biblical,  but  speculative.    The  great  majority 
of  students  and  exegetes  find  the  tenet  in  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  Scriptures.    Davidson,  the  most  learned  of  English 
rationalistic  critics,  explicitly  acknowledges  that  '^  if  a  spe- 
cific sense  be  attached  to  words,  never-ending  misery  is 
enunciated  in  the  Bible.    On  the  presumption  that  one 
doctrine  is  taught,  it  is  the  eternity  of  hell  torments.     Bad 
exegesis  may  attempt  to  banish  it  from  the  Kew  Testament 
Scriptures,  but  it  is  still  there,  and  expositors  who  wish  to 
get  rid  of  it,  as  Canon  Farrar  does,  injure  the  caase  they 
have  in  view  by  misrepresentation.    It  must  be  allowed  that 
the  New  Testament  record  not  only  makes  Christ  assert 
everlasting  punishment,  but  Paul  and  John.    But  the  ques- 
tion should  be  looked  at  from  a  larger  platform  than  single 
texts:  in  the  light  of  God's  attributes,  and  the  nature  of  the 
soul.    The  destination  of  man,  and  the  Creator's  infinite 
goodness,  conflicting  as  they  do  with  everlasting  punish- 
ment, remove  it  from  the  sphere  of  rational  belief.     If 
provision  be  not  made  in  revelation  for  a  change  of  moral 
character  after  death,  it  is  made  in  reason.    Philosophical 
considerations  must  not  be  set  aside  even  by  Scripture." 
Last  Things,  133, 136,  151. 

>  Topladjf  ooe  o£  the  highest  CUvinists  of  the  Chnroh  of  England,  lemuia  u 
foUowSy  respecting  the  salTation  of  all  mfa&te  dying  in  infuiey :  "  The  robrieof 
the  Church  of  England  dedares  that  *  it  is  oertain  by  God's  word  that  ofaUdno 
which  are  baptised,  dying  before  they  oommit  actoal  sin,  are  nndonhtedly 
sayed.'  I  believe  firmly  the  same.  Nay,  I  believe  mora  I  am  ooaTinoed  that 
the  sonls  of  aU  departed  infants  whatever,  whether  baptised  or  nnbaptised«  are 
with  God  in  glory.  And  I  think  my  belief  warranted  by  an  anthority  iriiioli 
cannot  err:  Matt  18:14."  Ohnroh  of  England  Vindicated.  The  elder  Alex- 
ander remarks  on  this  point:  ^As  the  Holy  Scriptures  have  not  infonned  QS 
tibat  any  of  the  human  family  departing  in  infmoy  will  be  lost,  wo  are  pennitted 
to  hope  that  aU  such  will  be  saved.*'    Life,  585. 
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.  CoDseqnentlj,  after  presenting  the  Biblical  argument, 
for  Endless  Ponishment,  it  becomes  necessary  to  present 
the  rational  argument  for  it.  So  long  as  the  controversj  is 
carried  on  by  an  appeal  to  the  Bible,  the  defender  of 
endless  retribution  has  comparatiyelj  an  easy  task.  But 
when  the  appeal  is  made  to  human  self-love  and  sentiment, 
or  to  ratiocination,  the  demonstration  requires  more  effort. 
And  yet  the  doctrine  is  not  only  Biblical,  but  rational.  It 
is  defensible  on  the  basis  of  sound  ethics  and  pure  reason. 
Nothing  is  requisite  for  its  maintenance  but  the  admission 
of  thi*ee  cardinal  truths  of  theism :  namely,  that  there  is 
A  just  God;  that  man  has  free  will;  and  that  sin  is  vol- 
untary action.  If  these  are  denied,  there  can  be  no  defence 
of  endless  punishment — or  of  s^j  other  doctrine,  except 
atheism  and  its  corollaries. 

The  Bible  and  all  the  creeds  of  Christendom  affirm 
man's  free  agency  in  sinning  against  God.  The  transgres- 
sion which  is  to  receive  the  endless  punishment  is  volun- 
tary. Sin,  whether  it  be  inward  inclination  or  outward 
act,  is  unforced  human  agency.  This  is  the  uniform  prem- 
ise of  Christian  theologians  of  all  schools.  Endless  pun- 
ishment supposes  the  freedom  of  the  human  will,  and  is 
impossible  without  it.  Could  a  man  prove  that  he  is  neces- 
sitated in  his  murderous  hate,  and  his  murderous  act,  he 
would  prove,  in  this  very  proof,  that  he  ought  not  to  be 
punished  for  it,  either  in  time  or  eternity.  Could  Satan 
really  convince  himself  that  his  moral  character  is  not 
his  own  work,  but  that  of  God,  or  of  nature,  his  remorse 
would  cease,  and  his  punishment  would  end.  Self-deter- 
mination runs  parallel  with  hell.' 

*■  Mftny  of  the  ugnmeats  ooosferuoted  AgAinsi  the  dooliine  of  endleu  pimiBh- 
ment  piooeed  npon  the  euppoeition  that  original  sin,  or  man^B  eTil  inclination, 
ia  the  work  of  God:  that  heoanae  man  is  bam  in  nn  (Pa.  51 : 5),  he  waa  created 
in  Bin.  All  the  strength  and  planaibility  of  John  Foster's  oelebrated  letter  lies 
in  the  asBtunption  that  the  moral  oormption  and  impotence  of  the  sinner, 
whereby  it  ia  impossible  for  him  to  isTe  himself  from  eternal  death,  ia  not 
self -originated  and  self-determined,  bat  infuied  by  his  Maker.    **  If,'*  says  he, 
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Guilt,  then,  is  whst  is  punished,  and  not  miafortniieu 
Free  and  not  forced  agency  is  what  feels  the  stroke  of  jn»- 
tice.  What,  now,  is  this  stroke  I  What  do  law  and  justice 
do  when  they  piMdshf  ETorything  depends  npon  the 
right  answer  to  this  qnestion.  The  fallacies  and  errors  of 
Universalism  find  their  nest  and  hiding-place  at  this  point. 
The  tme  definition  of  punishment  detects  and  exdndev 
them.' 

Punishment  is  neither  chastisement  nor  calamity.  Men 
sufEer  calamity,  says  Christ,  not  because  they  or  their  par* 
ents  have  sinned,  *^  but  that  the  works  of  Ood  should  be 
made  manifest  in  them,"  John  9 : 3.  Chastisement  is  in- 
flicted in  order  to  develop  a  good,  but  imperfect  character 
already  formed.  *^  The  Lord  loveth  whom  he  chasteneth," 
and  "  what  son  is  he  whom  the  earthly  &ther  chastraieth 
not  f "  Heb.  11 : 6,  7.  Punishment,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  retribution,  and  is  not  intended  to  do  the  work  of  eithw 
calamity  or  chastisement,  but  a  work  of  its  own.  And  this 
work  is  to  vindicate  law ;  to  satisfy  justice.  Punishment, 
therefore,  as  distinguished  from  chastisement,  is  whoUy  r^ 
troepective  in  its  primary  aim.  It  looks  hack  at  what  has 
been  done  in  the  past.  Its  first  and  great  object  is  requital 
A  man  is  hung  for  murder,  principally  and  before  all  other 
reasons,  because  he  has  voluntaiily  transgressed  the  law 
forbidding  murder.  He  is  not  hung  from  a  prospective 
aim,  such  as  his  own  moral  improvement,  or  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  deterring  others  from  committing  murder.  The  re- 
mark of  the  English  judge  to  the  horse-thief,  in  the  days 

**the  Tety  nature  of  man,  as  ereoM  bj  the  Soyereign  Powar,  be  in  anoh  des- 
perate diaoider  that  there  is  no  poeiibiUty  of  oonTeraion  and  aalration  exeept  is 
instanoea  where  that  Power  interpoeea  with  a  ipeoial  and  redeeming  eAoaoj, 
how  ean  we  oonoeiTe  thai  the  main  postion  of  the  noe,  thva  monUy  smpotsnt 
^that  ia,  really  and  absolutely  impotent),  wiU  be  eternally  punished  for  the  iar 
evitable  result  of  thia  moral  impotenoe?'*  If  thia  asaumption  of  ocnorsaisd de* 
pravity  and  impotenee  ia  oorreot^  Posterns  objeetion  to  etemal  seteibutioB  is 
oonolualTe  and  fatal. 

>  For  ft  diserhninating  and  thorough  statement  of  the  aim  of  poniahmeati  end 
ita diatinotkm from ohaatisement>  seeHilUer:  Sin,  I.  SM-JKl. 
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ivlien  sncli  theft  was  capitally  pnniahed,  "Yoa  are  not 
hung  because  you  have  stolen  a  horse,  but  that  horses  may 
not  be  stolen,"  has  never  been  r^arded  as  eminently  judi- 
cial. It  is  true  that  personal  improvement  may  be  one 
consequence  of  the  infliction  of  penalty.  But  the  conse- 
quence must  not  be  confounded  with  the  purpose.  Cum 
hoc  non  ergo  propter  hoc.  The  criminal  may  come  to  see 
and  confess  that  his  crime  deserves  its  punishment,  and  in 
genuine  unselfish  penitence  may  take  sides  with  the  law, 
approve  its  retribution,  and  go  into  the  presence  of  the  Fi- 
nal Judge,  relying  upon  that  great  atonement  which  satis- 
fies eternal  justice  for  sin ;  but  even  this,  the  greatest  per- 
sonal benefit  of  all,  is  not  what  is  aimed  at  in  man's  punish- 
ment of  the  crime  of  murder.  For  should  there  be  no  such 
personal  benefit  as  this  attending  the  infliction  of  the  hu^ 
man  penalty,  the  one  sufficient  reason  for  inflicting  it  still 
holds  good,  namely,  the  fact  that  the  law  has  been  violated, 
and  demands  the  death  of  the  offender  for  this  reason  sim- 
ply and  only.  ^^The  notion  of  ill-desert  and  puniahable- 
ness,^  says  Kant  (Praktische  Yernunft,  151.  £d.  Bosen- 
kranz),  ^^is  necessarily  implied  in  the  idea  of  voluntary 
transgression ;  and  the  idea  of  punishment  excludes  that 
of  happiness  in  all  its  forms.  For  though  he  who  inflicts 
punishment  may,  it  is  true,  also  have  a  benevolent  purpose 
to  produce  by  the  punishment  some  good  effect  upon  the 
criminal,  yet  the  punishment  must  be  justified,  first  of  all, 
as  pure  and  simple  requital  and  retribution:  that  is,  as  a 
kind  of  suffering  that  is  demanded  by  the  law  without  any 
reference  to  its  prospective  beneficial  consequences ;  sq  that 
even  if  no  moral  improvement  and  no  personal  advantage 
should  subsequently  accrue  to  the  criminal,  he  must  ac- 
knowledge that  justice  has  been  done  to  him,  and  that  his 
experience  is  exactly  conformed  to  his  conduct.  In  every 
instance  of  punishment,  properly  so  called,  justice  is  the 
very  first  thing,  and  constitutes  the  essence  of  it.  A  be- 
nevolent purpose  and  a  happy  effect,  it  is  true,  may  be  con- 
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joined  with  pnnifihment ;  but  the  criminal  cannot  claim  this 
as  his  dne,  and  he  has  no  right  to  reckon  npon  it  All 
that  he  deserves  is  punishment,  and  this  is  all  that  he  can 
expect  from  the  law  which  he  has  transgressed."  These 
are  the  words  of  as  penetrating  and  ethical  a  thinker  as 
ever  lived.' 

Neither  is  it  tme  that  the  first  and  principal  aim  of 
punishment,  in  distinction  from  chastisement,  is  the  pro- 
tection of  society,  and  the  public  good.  This,  like  the 
personal  benefit  in  the  preceding  case,  is  only  secondary 
and  incidental.  The  public  good  is  not  a  sufficient  reason 
for  putting  a  man  to  death ;  *  but  the  satisfaction  of  law 
is.  This  view  of  penalty  is  most  disastrous  in  its  influence, 
as  well  as  false  in  its  ethics.  For  if  the  good  of  the  public 
is  the  true  reason  and  object  of  punishment,  the  amount  of 
it  may  be  fixed  by  the  end  in  view.  The  criminal  may  be 
made  to  suffer  more  than  his  crime  deserves,  if  the  public 
welfare,  in  suppressing  this  particular  kind  of  crime,  re* 
quires  it.  His  personal  desert  and  responsibility  not  being 
the  one  sufficient  reason  for  his  suffering,  he  may  be  made 


>  Beooaria  and  Bentham  are  the  prinoipal  modem  advoeatea  of  the  oontraxy 
theory,  viz. :  that  pimuhment  is  founded  on  ntility  and  expediency.  Beocaria'a 
poaition  is,  that  the  atandaxd  of  crime  ia  the  injury  which  it  doea  to  aooiety. 
He  refera  ezoludTely  to  the  pnblio  good,  and  never  appeala  to  the  moral  aenti- 
ment.  Penny  Cyclopaedia,  Arl  Beooaria.  Bentham  takea  the  aame  Tie«r,  oon- 
necting  it  with  the  utilitarian  ethica.  From  theee  writera,  thia  theory  haa 
paaaed  considerably  into  modem  juriapmdeuoe.  Auatin,  a^  popular  writer  on 
laWf  follows  Bentham. 

The  theory  which  founds  morality  upon  zighteouaneas,  and  pumahment  npon 
Inatice,  is  hiatoricaL  Plato  (Iaws,  X.  904,  906)  held  that  puniahment  ia  xight- 
eouB  and  retribntiye.  Cicero  (De  Legibua,  I  14  sq.)  contenda  that  true  virtoe 
haa  regard  to  essential  justice,  not  to  utility.  GrotiuB  definea  penalty  as  **  the 
evil  of  suffering  which  is  inflicted  on  account  of  the  evil  of  doing.**  The  great 
English  jurists,  Coke,  Bacon,  Selden,  and  Blackstona,  explain  punishment  by 
crime,  not  by  expediency.  Slant,  Herbart»  Stahl,  Hartenstein,  Bothe,  and 
Woolsey,  define  punishment  as  requital  for  the  satisfaction  of  law  and  juatica 
Woolsey^s  PoUtical  Science,  U.  viiL    Compare  Coleridge :  Works,  Y.  447. 

*  Hence,  those  who  found  punishment  upon  utUity,  and  deny  that  it  ia  I9- 
tributive,  endeavor  to  abolish  capital  punishment.  And  if  their  theory  of  pai- 
•Hy  ia  true,  they  are  right  in  their  endeavor. 
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to  Buffer  as  mach  as  the  public  safety  requires.  It  was  this 
theory  of  penalty  that  led  to  the  multiplication  of  capital 
offences.  The  prevention  of  forgery,  it  was  once  claimed 
in  England,  required  that  the  forger'shonld  forfeit  his  life, 
aud  upon  the  principle  that  punishment  is  for  the  public 
protection,  and  not  for  strict  and  exact  justice,  an  offence 
against  human  property  was  expiated  by  human  life.  Con- 
trary to  the  Noachic  statute,  which  punishes  only  mur- 
der with  death,  this  statute  weighed  out  man^s  life-blood 
against  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  On  this  theory,  the 
number  of  capital  offences  become  very  numerous,  and 
the  criminal  code  very  bloody.  So  that,  in  the  long  run, 
nothing  is  kinder  than  exact  justice.  It  prevents  extremes 
in  either  direction :  either  that  of  indulgence  or  that  of 
crnelty.* 

This  theory  breaks  down,  from  whatever  point  it  be  look- 
ed at  Suppose  that  there  were  but  one  person  in  the  uni- 
verse. If  he  should  transgress  the  law  of  God,  then,  upon 
the  principle  of  expediency  as  the  ground  of  penalty,  this 
solitary  subject  of  moral  government  could  not  be  punished : 
that  is,  visited  with  a  suffering  that  is  purely  retiibutive, 
and  not  exemplary  or  corrective.  His  act  has  not  injured 
the  public,  for  there  is  no  public.  There  is  no  need  of  his 
suffering  as  an  example  to  deter  others,  for  there  are  no 
others.  But  upon  the  principle  of  justice,  in  distinction 
from  expediency,  this  solitary  subject  of  moral  government 
could  be  punished. 

The  vicious  ethics  of  this  theory  of  penalty  expresses  it- 
self in  the  demoralizing  maxim,  ^^  It  is  better  that  ten 
guilty  men  should  escape  than  that  one  innocent  man 
should  suffer."  But  this  is  no  more  true  than  the  converse, 
^^It  is  better  that  ten  innocent  men  should  suffer  than  that 
one  guilty  man  should  escape."  It  is  a  choice  of  equal  evil 
and  equal  injustice.    In  either  case  alike,  justice  is  tram- 

>  See  the  remArks  of  Grayes  (Pentateuohf  IL  iL),  upon  the  exoellenoe  of  the 
MoMio  code  in  Uub  partionlu. 
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pled  down.    In  the  first  suppoeed  case  there  are  eleven  in- 
Btanees  of  injustice  and  wrong;  and  in  the  last  snppoeed 
case  there  are  likewise  eleven  instances  of  injustice  and 
wrong.    XJnpanished  gnilt  is  precisely  the  same  species  of 
evil  with  punished  innocence.    To  say,  therefore,  that  it  is 
better  that  ten  guilty  persons  should  escape  tlian  that  one 
innocent  man  should  suffer,  is  to  say  that  it  is  better  that 
there  should  be  ten  wrongs  than  one  wrong  against  justica 
The  maxim  assumes  that  the  punishment  of  the  guilty  is  not 
of  so  much  consequence  as  the  immunity  of  the  innocent 
But  the  truth  is,  that  both  are  equally  required  by  justice. 
1^     The  theory  that  punishment  is  retributive,  honors  human 
nature,  but  the  theory  that  it  is  merely  expedient  and  use- 
ful degrades  it.    If.  justice  be  the  true  ground  of  penaltv, 
man  is  treated  as  a  person ;  but  if  the  public  good  is  tlie 
ground,  he  is  treated  as  a  chattel  or  a  thing.    When  suffer- 
ing is  judicially  inflicted  because  of  the  intrinsic  gravity 
and  real  demerit  of  crime,  man's  free  wUl  and  responsibil- 
ity are  recognized  and  put  in  the  foreground ;  and  these 
are  his  highest  and  distinguishing  attributes.     The  sufK- 
cient  reason  for  his  suffering  is  found  wholly  within  his  own 
person,  in  the  exercise  of  self-determination.     He  is  not 
seized  by  the  magistrate  and  made  to  suffer  for  a  reason  ex- 
traneous to  his  own  agency,  and  for  the  sake  of  something 
lying  wholly  outside  of  himself — ^namely,  the  safety  and 
happiness  of  others — ^but  because  of  his  own  act    Ho  is 
not  handled  like  a  brute  or  an  inanimate  thing  that  may  be 
put  to  good  use ;  but  he  is  recognized  as  a  free  and  volun- 
tary person,  who  is  not  punished  because  punishment  is  ex- 
pedient and  useful,  but  because  it  is  just  and  right ;  not  be- 
cause the  public  safety  requires  it,  but  because  he  owes  it 
The  dignity  of  the  man  himself,  founded  in  his  lofty  bat 
hazardous  endowment  of  free  will,  is  acknowledged. 

Supposing  it,  now,  to  be  conceded,  tliat  future  pnnisb- 
ment  is  retributive  in  its  essential  nature,  it  follows  that  it 
must  be  endless  from  the  nature  of  the  case.    For,  suSenn; 
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must  continne  as  long  as  the  reason  for  it  continues.  In 
this  respecty  it  is  like  law,  which  lasts  as  long  as  its  reason 
lasts:  ratione  cessante,  cessat  ipsa  lex.  Snffering  that  is 
edacational  and  corrective  may  come  to  an  end,  because 
moral  infirmity,  and  not  guilt,  is  the  reason  for  its  inflic- 
tion ;  and  moral  infirmity  may  cease  to  exist.  But  suffer- 
ing that  is  penal  can  never  come  to  an  end,  because  guilt 
is  the  reason  for  its  infliction,  and  guilt  once  incurred 
never  ceases  to  be.  The  lapse  of  time  does  not  convert 
guilt  into  innocence,  as  it  convei*t8  moral  infirmity  into  mo- 
ral strength ;  and  therefore  no  time  can  ever  arrive  when 
the  guilt  of  the  criminal  will  cease  to  deserve  and  demand 
its  retribution.  The  reason  for  retribution  to-day  is  a  rea- 
son forever.?  Hence,  when  Gk>d  disciplines  and  educates  his 
children,  he  causes  only  a  temporary  suffering.  In  this 
case,  "  He  will  not  keep  his  anger  forever,"  Ps.  103 : 9.  But 
when,  as  the  Supreme  Judge,  he  punishes  rebellious  and 
guilty  subjects  of  his  government,  he  causes  an  endless  suf- 
fering. In  this  case,  ^^  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is 
not  quenched,"  Mark  9 :  48. 

The  real  question,  therefore,  is,  whether  God  ever  jntn- 
ishes.  That  he  chastises,  is  not  disputed.  But  does  he  ever 
inflict  a  suffering  that  is  not  intended  to  refoi*m  the  trans- 
gressor, and  does  not  reform  him,  but  is  intended  simply 
and  only  to  vindicate  law,  and  satisfy  justice,  by  requiting 
him  for  his  transgression  ?  Bevelation  teaches  that  he  does. 
"  Vengeance  is  mine ;  I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord,"  Bom. 
12 :  19.  "  Vengeance  belongeth  unto  me,  I  will  recompense, 
saith  the  Lord,"  Heb.  10 :  30.  Eetribution  is  here  asserted 
to  be  a  function  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  his  alone.  The 
creature  ha^  no  right  to  punish,  except  as  he  is  authorized 
by  the  Infinite  Ruler.  "  The  powers  that  be  are  ordained 
of  God.  The  ruler  is  the  minister  of  God,  an  avenger  to 
execute  wrath  upon  him  that  doeth  evil,"  Rom.  13 : 1,  4. 
The  power  which  civil  government  has  to  punish  crime — 
the  private  person  having  no  such  power— is  only  a  dele- 
VoL.  n.— 46 
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gated  right  from  the  Source  of  retribation.  Natnral  re> 
ligioD,  as  well  as  revealed,  teaches  that  Grod  inflicts  upon 
the  voluntarj  transgressor  of  law  a  suffering  that  is  purely 
vindicative  of  law.  The  pagan  sages  enunciate  the  doctrine, 
and  it  is  mortised  into  the  moral  constitution  of  man,  as  is 
proved  by  his  universal  fear  of  i*etribution.  The  objection, 
that  a  suffering  not  intended  to  reform,  but  to  satisfy  jus- 
tice, is  cruel  and  unworthy  of  God,  is  refuted  by  the  ques- 
tion of  St.  Paul:  ^^Is  God  unrighteous  who  taketh  ven- 
geance ?  God  forbid :  for  how  then  shall  God  judge  the 
world  ? "  Rom.  3 : 5,  6.  It  is  impossible  either  to  found  or 
administer  a  government,  in  heaven  or  upon  earth,  unless 
the  power  to  punish  crime  is  conceded. 

The  endlessness  of  future  punishment,  then,  is  implied 
in  the  endlessness  of  guilt  and  condemnation.  When  a 
crime  is  condemned,  it  is  absurd  to  ask,  "  How  long  is  it 
condemned?"  The  verdict  "Guilty  for  ten  days'*  was 
Hibernian.  Damnation  means  absolute  and  everlasting 
damnation.  All  suffering  in  the  next  life,  therefore,  of 
which  the  sufficient  and  justifying  reason  is  guilt,  must  con- 
tinue as  long  as  the  reason  continues;  and  the  reason  is 
everlasting.  If  it  be  righteous  to-day,  in  God's  retributive 
justice,  to  smite  the  transgressor  because  he  violated  the 
law  yesterday,  it  is  righteous  to  do  the  same  thing  to-mor- 
row, and  the  next  day,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum ;  because  the 
state  of  the  case  ad  infinitum  remains  unaltered.  The  guilt 
incurred  yesterday  is  a  standing  and  endless  fact  What, 
therefore,  gnilt  legitimates  this  instant,  it  legitimates  every 
instant,  and  forever. 

The  demand  that  penal  suffering  shall  stop  when  it  has 
once  begun,  is  as  irrational  as  the  demand  that  guilt  shall 
stop  when  it  has  once  begun.  The  ooinJlmu(m%  nature  of 
guilt  necessitates  the  endlessness  of  retribution.  A  man, 
for  illustration,  is  guQty  of  profanity  to-day.  God,  we  will 
suppose,  immediately  begins  to  cause  him  to  suffer  in  bis 
mind,  as  the  righteous  requital  for  his  transgression  of  the 
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third  commandment.  The  transgressor  immediately  begins 
to  feel  remorse  for  his  sin.  TVhj,  upon  principles  of  jus- 
tice, should  he  feel  remorse  for  his  profanity  to-day,  and  not 
feel  it  to-morrow  ?  Why  should  he  feel  it  to-morrow,  and 
not  feel  it  a  million  years  hence  ?  Why  should  he  feel  it 
a  million  years  hence,  and  not  feel  it  forever  ?  At  what 
point  sliould  remorse  stop  ?  If  we  suppose  the  state  of  the 
case  to  be  unchanged;  if  we  suppose  no  penitence  for  the 
profanity,  and  no  appropriation  of  the  only  atonement  that 
cancels  guilt ;  then  the  mental  suffering  which  the  profan- 
ity deserves  and  experiences  now,  it  always  must  deserve 
and  experience.  The  same  reasoning  will  apply  to  what- 
ever suffering  besides  remorse  enters  into  the  sum-total  of 
future  punishment.'  ^ 

^  Again,  the  endlessness  of  punishment  follows  from  the 
mdivUtbiUty  of  guilt.  The  nature  of  guilt  is  such  that  it 
cannot  be  divided  up  and  distributed  in  parts  along  a  length 
of  time,  and  be  expiated  in  parts,  but  is  concentrated  whole 
and  entire  at  each  and  every  point  of  time.  The  guilt  of 
the  sin  of  profanity  does  not  rest  upon  the  transgressor, 
one  part  of  it  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  another  part  of  it  at 
half-past  twelve,  and  another  part  of  it  at  one  o'clock,  and 
so  on.    The  whole  infinite  guilt  of  tliis  act  of  sin  against 


I  The  intrinrio  endlemmeM  of  guilt  is  viTidly  described  by  Oarlyle.  '*  From 
the  pnrpose  of  crime  to  the  act  of  crime  there  is  an  abyss ;  wonderf ol  to  think 
of.  The  finger  lies  on  the  pistol ;  but  the  man  is  not  yet  a  mnrderer :  nay,  his 
whole  natare  staggering  at  snoh  a  oonsnmmation,  is  there  not  a  confused  paose 
lather — one  last  instant  of  possibility  for  him  ?  Not  yet  a  mniderer ;  it  is  at 
the  mercy  of  light  trifles  whether  the  most  fixed  idea  may  not  yet  become  un- 
fixed. One  slight  tvdioh  of  a  muscle,  the  death-flash  bursts ;  and  he  is  ity  and 
will  for  Eternity  be  it;  and  Earth  has  become  a  penal  Tartarus  for  him; 
bis  horizon  girdled  now  not  with  golden  hope,  but  with  red  flames  of  remorse; 
▼oioes  from  the  depths  of  Nature  sounding.  Woe,  woe  on  him !  Of  such  stuiBT  are 
we  all  made;  on  such  powder-mines  of  bottomless  guilt  and  criminality — *if 
God  restrained  not,*  as  is  well  said — does  the  purest  of  us  walk  ?  There  are 
depths  in  man  that  go  to  the  length  of  lowest  HeU,  as  there  are  heights  that 
reach  highest  HeaTcn— f or  are  not  both  Heaven  and  HeU  made  out  of  him, 
made  by  him,  ererlasting  mizade  and  mystery  as  he  is? "  Fienoh  BeTohition, 
in.L4. 
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God  lies  upon  the  sinner  at  each  and  every  instant  of 
time.  He  is  no  more  guilty  of  the  supposed  act,  at  half- 
past  twelve,  than  at  twelve,  and  equally  guilty  at  both 
these  instants.  Consequently,  the  v)hole  iufinite  penalty 
can  justly  be  required  at  any  and  every  moment  of  time. 
Yet  the  whole  penalty  cannot  be  paid  at  any  and  every 
moment  by  the  sufFering  of  that  single  moment.  The 
transgressor  at  any  and  every  point  in  his  endless  existence 
is  infinitely  guilty,  and  yet  cannot  cancel  his  guilt  by  what 
he  endures  at  a  particular  point.  Too  long  a  punishment 
of  guilt  is  thus  an  impossibility.  The  suffering  of  the  crim- 
inal can  never  overtake  the  crime.  And  the  only  way  in 
which  justice  can  approximately  obtain  its  dues,  is  by  a 
never-ceasing  infliction.  We  say  approximately,  because, 
tested  strictly,  the  endless  suffering  of  a  finite  being  is  not 
strictly  infinite  suffering;  while  the  guilt  of  sin  against  God 
is  strictly  infinite.  There  is,  therefore,  no  over-punishment 
in  endless  punishment.* 
o  It  will  be  objected  that  though  the  guilt  and  damnation 
of  a  crime  be  endless,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  suffering 
inflicted  on  account  of  it  must  be  endless  also,  even  though 
it  be  retributive  and  not  reformatory  in  its  intent.  A 
human  judge  pronounces  a  theft  to  be  endlessly  a  theft, 
and  a  thief  to  be  endlessly  a  thief,  but  he  does  not  sentence 
the  thief  to  an  endless  suffering,  though  he  sentences  him 
to  a  penal  suffering.    But  this  objection  overlooks  the  fact 


1  It  moit  be  remembered,  that  it  is  the  d^ee,  together  with  the  eodleamen 
of  fiuiferingf  that  constitates  the  justice  of  it.  We  can  oonoeive  of  an  endlese 
safllerixig  that  ie  murked  by  little  intensity  in  the  degree  of  il  Snoh,  aooording 
to  Angnstinei  ia  the  suffering  of  uibaptized  infants  (mitisslnia  omninm).  It  is 
negative  banishment^  not  positive  infliction.  An  evil  that  is  inflicted  in  a  few 
hours  may  be  greater  thsn  one  inflicted  in  endless  time.  One  day  of  snoh  tor> 
ment  ss  that  of  Satan  would  be  a  greater  distress,  than  a  slight  phyaioal  pain 
lasting  forever.  The  infinite  incarnate  God  suffered  more  agony  in  Gethsemaue, 
than  the  whole  finite  human  race  could  suffer  in  endless  duration.  Consequently 
the  uniformity  in  the  endlessness  must  be  combined  with  a  variety  in  the  in- 
tensity of  suffering,  in  order  to  adjust  the  future  puniahment  to  the  different 
grades  of  sin.    See  Soteziology,  pp.  461, 402. 
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that  human  panishment  is  only  approximate  and  imper-  t  /  / 
feet,  not  absolute  and  perfect  like  the  Divine.  It  is  not 
adjusted  exactly  and  precisely  to  the  whole  guilt  of  the  of- 
fence, but  is  more  or  less  modified,  first,  by  not  consider-  / 
ing  its  relation  to  Gtod's  honor  and  majesty ;  secondly,  by  i_ 
human  ignorance  of  the  inward  motives ;  and,  thirdly,  by  ^ 
social  expediency.  Earthly  courts  and  judges  look  at  the 
transgression  of  law  with  reference  only  to  man's  tem- 
poral relations,  not  his  eternal.  They  punish  an  offence  o 
as  a  crime  against  the  State,  not  as  a  sin  against  God. 
Neither  do  they  look  into  the  human  heart,  and  estimate 
crime  in  its  absolute  and  intrinsic  nature,  as  does  the 
Searcher  of  hearts  and  the  Omniscient  Judge.*  A  human 
tribunal  punishes  mayhem,  we  will  say,  with  six  months' 
imprisonment,  because  it  does  not  take  into  consideration 
either  the  malicious  and  wicked  anger  that  prompted  the 
maiming,  or  the  dishonor  done  to  the  Sapreme  Being  by 
the  transgression  of  his  commandment.  But  Christ,  in  the 
final  assize,  punishes  this  offence  endlessly,  because  his  all- 
seeing  view  includes  the  sum-total  of  guilt  in  the  case: 
namely,  the  inward  wrath,  the  outward  act,  and  the  rela- 
tion of  both  to  the  infinite  perfection  and  adorable  majesty 
of  God.  The  human  tribunal  does  not  punish  the  inward 
anger  at  all;  the  Divine  tribunal  punishes  it  with  hell 
fire :  "  For  whosoever  shall  say  to  his  brother.  Thou  fool, 
is  in  danger  of  hell  fire,"  Matt.  5 :  22.  The  human  tribunal 
punishes  seduction  with  a  pecuniary  fine,  because  it  does 
not  take  cognizance  of  the  selfish  and  heartless  lust  that 
prompted  it,  or  of  the  affront  offered  to  that  Immaculate 
Holiness  which  from  Sinai  proclaimed,  ^^Thou  shalt  not 
commit  adultery."    But  the  Divine  tribunal  punishes  se- 

>  *' Human  laws,**  says  Paley  (Horal  Philosophy,  I  iii.),  "omit  many  daties, 
moh  as  piety  to  €k>d,  bomity  to  the  poor,  f ozgivenesa  of  injnrieB,  edaoation  of 
children,  giatitude  to  benefaotorB.  And  they  permit,  or,  which  ia  the  same 
thing,  Boffer  to  go  nnpnniahed,  many  crimes,  snch  as  loxnry,  prodigality,  caprice 
in  the  disposition  of  property  by  will,  disrespect  to  parents,  and  a  multitude  of 

eiTni1a.y  CZampleSk" 
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daction  with  an  infinite  suffering,  becanae  of  its  more  com- 
prehensive  and  trathfnl  view  of  the  whole  tranBactiozL 
And,  in  addition  to  all  this  imperfection  in  homan  pnnish- 
ment,  the  human  tribunal  may  be  influenced  by  prejudice 
and  sefishneBS. 

<*  In  the  oonrnxyted  currents  of  this  world. 
Offence's  gilded  hand  may  shore  bj  justice ; 
And  oft  'tis  seen,  the  wicked  prise  itself 
Buys  out  the  law.    But  'tis  not  so  aboYe. 
There  is  no  shuffling,  there  the  action  lies 
In  his  true  nature ;  and  we  ourselyes  compelled 
Eren  to  the  teeth  and  forehead  of  our  faults* 
To  give  in  evidence." — HAKfTiW,  m.  iv. 

^^;^  Again,  human  punishment,  unlike  the  Divine,  is  variable 
and  inexact,  because  it  is  to  a  considerable  extent  reforma- 
tory and  protectwe.  Human  government  is  not  intended 
to  do  the  work  of  the  Supreme  Ruler.  The  sentence  of  an 
earthly  judge  is  not  a  substitute  for  that  of  the  last  day. 
Consequently,  human  punishment  need  not  be  marked, 
even  if  this  were  possible,  with  all  that  absoluteness  and 
exactness  of  justice  which  characterizes  the  Divine.  Jus- 
tice in  the  human  sphere  may  be  relaxed  by  expediency. 
Human  punishment  may  sometimes  be  more  severe,  and 
sometimes  less  severe,  than  exact  requital  demands,  but 
Divine  punishment  may  not  be.  The  retributive  element 
musty  indeed,  enter  into  human  punishment ;  for  no  man 
may  be  punished  by  a  human  tribunal  unless  he  deserves 

o  punishment :  unless  he  is  a  criminal.  t-But  retribution  is  not 
tlie  sole  element  when  man  punishes.  Man,  while  not  over- 
looking the  guilt  in  the  case,  has  some  reference  to  the  re- 
formation of  the  offender,  and  still  more  to  the  protection 
of  society.  Here,  in  time,  the  transgressor  is  capable  of 
reformation,  and  society  needs  protection.  Hence  civil  ex- 
pediency and  social  utility  modify  exact  and  strict  retribu- 
tion. 
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For  the  sake  of  reforming  the  criminaly  the  jadge  some- 
times inflicts  a  penalty  that  is  less  than  the  real  gailt  of  the 
offence.  For  the  sake  of  shielding  societj^  the  court  some- 
times sentences  the  criminal  to  a  suffering  greater  than  his 
crime  deserves.  Human  tribunals^  also,  vary  the  punish- 
ment for  tlie  same  offence:  sometimes  punishing  forgery 
capitally,  and  sometimes  not ;  sometimes  sentencing  those 
guilty  of  the  same  kind  of  theft  to  one  year's  imprisonment, 
and  sometimes  to  two. 

But  the  Divine  tribunal,  in  the  last  great  day,  is  invari- 
ably and  exactly  just,  because  it  is  neither  reformatory  nor 
protectme.  In  eternity,  the  sinner  is  so  hardened  as  to  be 
incorrigible,  and  heaven  is  impregnable.  Hell,  therefore,  is 
not  a  penitentiary.  It  is  righteous  retribution,  pure  and 
simple,  unmodified  by  considerations  either  of  utility  to  the 
criminal,  or  of  safety  to  the  universe.  In  the  day  of  final 
account,  penalty  will  not  be  unjustly  mild  for  the  sake  of 
the  transgressor,  nor  unjustly  severe  for  the  sake  of  society. 
Christ  will  not  punish  incorrigible  men  and  devils  (for  the 
two  receive  the  same  sentence,  and  go  to  the  same  place. 
Matt.  25 :  41),  for  the  purpose  of  reforming  them,  or  of 
screening  the  righteous  from  the  wicked,  but  of  satisfying 
the  broken  law.  His  punishment  at  that  time  will  be  noth- 
ing but  just  requital.  The  Bedeemer  of  men  is  also  the 
Eternal  Judge ;  the  Lamb  of  God  is  also  the  Lion  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah ;  and  his  righteous  word  to  wicked  and  har- 
dened Satan,  to  wicked  and  hardened  Judas,  to  wicked 
and  hardened  pope  Alexander  YL,  will  be :  "  Vengeance  is 
mine ;  I  will  repay.  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,,  that  work 
iniquity,"  Eom.  12  :  19 ;  Matt.  25 :  41 ;  7 :  23.  "  The  Lord 
Jesus  shall  be  revealed  from  heaven,  with  his  mighty  an- 
gels,  in  flaming  flre,  taking  vengeance  on  them  that  know 
not  God,  and  that  obey  not  the  gospel,"  2  Thess.  1:7,  8. 
The  wicked  will  receive  their  desert,  and  reap  according  as 
they  have  sown.  The  suffering  will  be  unerringly  adjusted 
to  the  intrinsic  guilt :  no  greater  and  no  less  than  the  sin 
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deserves.  ^^That  eeryant  which  knew  his  lord's  will 
[clearly],  and  did  not  according  to  his  will,  shall  be  beaten 
with  many  stripes ;  bat  he  that  knew  not  [clearly],  and  did 
commit  things  worthy  of  stripes,  shall  be  beaten  with  few 
stripes.  As  many  as  have  sinned  without  [written]  law, 
shall  also  perish  without  [written]  law;  and  as  many  as 
have  sinned  under  [written]  law,  shall  be  judged  by  the 
[written]  law,"  Luke  12 :  47,  48 ;  Eom.  2  :  12. 

It  is  because  the  human  court,  by  reason  of  its  ignorance 
both  of  the  human  heart  and  the  true  nature  of  sin  against 
a  spiritual  law  and  a  holy  God,  cannot  do  the  perfect  work 
of  the  Divine  tribunal,  that  human  laws  and  penalties  are 
only  provisional,  and  not  final.  Earthly  magistrates  are 
permitted  to  modify  and  relax  penalty,  and  pass  a  sentence 
which,  though  adapted  to  man's  earthly  circumstances,  is 
not  absolute  and  perfect,  and  is  finally  to  be  revised  and 
made  right  by  the  omniscient  accuracy  of  Grod.  The  hu- 
man penalty  that  approaches  nearest  to  the  Divine,  is  cap- 
ital punishment.  There  is  more  of  the  purely  retribu- 
tive element  in  this  than  in  any  other.  The  reformatory 
element  is  wanting.  And  this  punishment  has  a  kind  of 
endlessness.  Death  is  a  finality.  It  forever  separates  the 
murderer  from  earthly  society,  even  as  future  punishment 
separates  forever  from  the  society  of  God  and  heaven. 

The  difference  between  human  and  divine  punishment  is 
well  stated  by  Paley  (Moral  Philosophy,  VI.  ix.)  :  "  The 
proper  end  of  human  punishment  is  not  the  [exact]  satis- 
faction of  justice,  but  the  prevention  of  crimes.  By  the 
satisfaction  of  justice,  I  mean  the  retribution  of  so  much 
pain  for  so  much  guilt;  which  is  the  dispensation  we  expect 
at  the  hand  of  God,  and  which  we  are  accustomed  to  con- 
sider as  the  order  of  things  that  perfect  justice  requires. 
Crimes  are  not  by  any  government  punished  in  proportion 
to  their  [exact]  guilt,  nor  in  all  cases  ought  to  be  so,  but  in 
proportion  to  the  difficulty  and  the  necessity  of  preventing 
them.    The  crime  must  be  prevented  by  some  means  or 
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other ;  and  consequently  whatever  means  appear  necessary 
to  this  end,  whether  they  be  proportionable  to  the  [exact] 
guilt  of  the  criminal  or  not,  are  adopted  rightly.  It  is  in 
pursuance  of  this  principle,  which  pervades  indeed  the 
whole  system  of  penal  jurisprudence,  that  the  facility  with 
which  any  species  of  crime  is  perpetrated  has  been  gener- 
ally deemed  a  reason  for  aggravating  the  punishment.  This 
severity  would  be  absurd  and  unjust,  if  the  [exact]  guilt  of 
the  offender  was  the  immediate  cause  and  measure  of  the 
punishment. 

On  the  other  hand,  from  the  justice  of  Ood  we  are  taught 
to  look  for  a  gradation  of  punishment  exactly  proportioned 
to  the  guilt  of  the  offender.  When,  therefore,  in  assigning 
the  degrees  of  human  punishment  we  introduce  considera- 
tions distinct  from  that  of  guilt,  and  a  proportion  so  varied 
by  external  circumstances  that  equal  crimes  frequently 
undergo  unequal  punishments,  or  the  less  crime  the  greater, 
it  is  natural  to  demand  the  reason  why  a  different  meas- 
ure of  punishment  should  be  expected  from  Grod:  why  that 
rule  which  befits  the  absolute  and  perfect  justice  of  the 
deity  should  not  be  the  rule  which  ought  to  be  pi*eserved 
and  imitated  by  human  laws.  The  solution  of  this  diffi- 
culty must  be  sought  for,  in  those  peculiar  attributes  of  the 
Divine  nature  which  distinguish  the  dispensations  of  Su- 
preme wisdom  from  the  proceedings  of  human  judicature. 
A  Being  whose  knowledge  penetrates  every  concealment; 
from  the  operation  of  whose  will  no  act  or  flight  can  es- 
cape; and  in  whose  hands  punishment  is  sure:  such  a 
Being  may  conduct  the  moral  government  of  his  creation 
in  the  best  and  wisest  manner,  by  pronouncing  a  law  tliat 
every  crime  shall  finally  receive  a  punishment  proportioned 
to  the  guilt  which  it  contains,  cABtracted  from  way  foreign 
considercUion  whatever^  and  may  testify  his  veracity  to  the 
spectators  of  his  judgments,  by  carrying  this  law  into  strict 
execution.  But  when  the  care  of  the  public  safety  is  in- 
trusted to  men  whose  authority  over  their  fellow-creatures 
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is  limited  by  defects  of  power  and  knowledge;  from  whose 
utmost  yigilance  and  sagacity  the  greatest  ofiFenders  often 
lie  hid ;  whose  wisest  precautions  and  speediest  parsnit  may 
be  eluded  by  artifice  or  concealment ;  a  different  necessity, 
a  new  rule  of  proceeding  results  from  the  very  imperfection 
of  their  faculties.  In  their  hands,  the  uncertainty  of  pun- 
ishment must  be  compensated  by  the  severity.  The  ease 
with  which  crimes  are  committed  or  conceited,  must  be 
counteracted  by  additional  penalties  and  increased  terrors. 
The  very  end  for  which  human  government  is  established 
requires  that  its  regulations  be  adapted  to  the  suppression 
of  crimes.  This  end,  whatever  it  may  do  in  the  plans  of 
Infinite  Wisdom,  does  not,  in  the  designation  of  temporal 
penalties,  always  coincide  with  the  proportionate  punish- 
ment of  guilt."  Blackstone,  also  (Com.  lY.  i.),  alludes  to 
the  same  difference  in  the  following  words  :  "  The  end,  or 
final  cause  of  human  punishments,  is  not  atonement  or  ex- 
piation for  the  crime  committed ;  for  that  must  be  left  to 
the  just  determination  of  the  Supreme  Being." 

The  argument  tlias  far  goes  to  prove  that  retribution 
in  distinction  from  correction,  or  punishment  in  distinction 
from  chastisement,  is  endless  from  the  nature  of  the  case : 
that  is,  fi'om  the  nature  of  guilt  We  pass,  now,  to  prove 
that  it  is  also  rational  and  right. 

1.  Endless  punishment  is  rational,  in  the  first  place,  be- 
cause it  is  supported  by  the  human  conscience.  The  sin- 
ner's own  conscience  will  "bear  witness"  and  approve  of 
the  condemning  sentence,  "  in  the  day  when  God  shall 
judge  the  secrets  of  men  by  Jesus  Christ,"  Bom.  2 :  16. 
Dives,  in  the  parable,  when  reminded  of  the  justice  of  his 
suffering,  is  silent.  Accordingly,  all  the  evangelical  creeds 
say  with  the  Westminster  Larger  Catechism  (89),  that 
"  the  wicked,  upon  clear  evidence  and  full  conviction  of 
their  own  consciences,  shall  have  the  just  sentence  of  con- 
demnation pronounced  against  them."  If  in  the  great  day 
there  are  any  innocent  men  who  have  no  accusing  con- 
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^iences,  they  will  escape  hell.  We  may  accommodate  St. 
Paurs  words  (Rom.  13 : 3,  4),  and  say :  "  The  final  jndg- 
xnent  is  not  a  terror  to  good  works,  bat  to  evil.  Wilt  thou, 
then,  not  be  afraid  of  the  final  judgment?  £eep  the  law 
of  God  peifectly,  without  a  single  slip  or  failure,  inwardly 
or  outwardly,  and  thou  shalt  have  praise  of  the  same.  But 
if  thou  do  that  which  is  evil,  be  afraid."  But  a  sentence 
that  is  justified  by  the  highest  and  best  part  of  the  human 
constitution  must  be  founded  in  reason,  justice,  and  truth. 
It  is  absurd  to  object  to  a  judicial  decision  that  is  confirmed 
by  the  man's  own  immediate  consciousness  of  its  righteous- 
ness. 

"  For  what,  my  small  philosopher,  is  hell  ? 
'Tis  nothing  but  full  knowledge  of  the  truth. 
When  truth,  resisted  long,  is  sworn  onr  foe : 
And  calls  eternity  to  do  her  right."— Young. 

The  opponent  of  endless  retribution  does  not  draw  his  ar- 
guments from  the  impartial  conscience,  but  from  the  bias 
of  self-love  and  desire  for  happiness.  Uis  objections  are 
not  ethical,  but  sentimental.  They  are  not  seen  in  the  dry 
light  of  pure  truth  and  reason,  but  through  the  colored  me- 
dium of  self-indulgence  and  love  of  ease  and  sin. 

Again,  a  guilty  conscience  expects  endless  punishment. 
There  is  in  it  what  the  Scripture  denominates  ^^  the  fearful 
looking-for  of  judgment,  and  fiery  indignation,  which  shall 
devour  the  adversaries "  of  God,  Heb.  10 :  27.  This  is 
the  awful  apprehension  of  an  evil  that  is  to  last  forever ; 
otherwise,  it  would  not  be  so  "  fearful."  The  knowledge 
that  future  suffering  wUl  one  day  cease  would  immediately 
relieve  the  apprehension  of  the  sinner.  A  guilty  conscience 
is  in  its  very  nature  hopeless.  Impenitent  men,  in  their 
remorse,  "  sorrow  as  those  who  have  no  hope,"  1  Thess. 
4 :  13.  Unconverted  Gentiles  "have  no  hope,  and  are  with- 
out God  in  the  world,"  Eph.  2 :  12.  « The  hope  of  the 
wicked  shall  be  as  the  giving  up  of  the  ghost,"  Job  11 :  20. 
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"The  hjpocrite'B  hope  shall  perieh,"  Job  8:13.  Conse- 
qaentlj,  the  great  and  distingaishing  element  in  hell-tor- 
ment is  despair,  a  feeling  that  is  impossible  in  anj  man  or 
fallen  angel  who  knows  that  he  is  finally  to  be  happj  for- 
ever.  Despair  results  from  the  endlessness  of  retribation. 
No  endlessness,  no  despair/  Natoral  religion,  as  well  as  re- 
vealed, teaches  the  despair  of  some  men  in  the  future  life. 
Plato  (Gorgias,  625),  Pindar  (Olympia,  U.),  Plutarch  (De 
sera  vindicta),  describe  the  punicdiment  of  the  incorrigibly 
wicked  as  eternal  and  hopeless. 

In  Scripture,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  eternal  hope. 
Hope  is  a  characteristic  of  earth  and  time  only.  Here  in 
this  life,  all  men  may  hope  for  forgiveness.  "Turn,  ye 
prisoners  of  hope,''  Zech.  9:2.  "Now  is  the  accepted 
time ;  now  is  the  day  of  salvation/'  2  Cor.  6  :  2.  But  in 
the  next  world,  there  is  no  hope  of  any  kind,  because  there 
is  either  fruition  or  despair.  The  Christian's  hope  is  con- 
verted into  its  realization :  "  For  what  a  man  seeth,  why 
doth  he  yet  hope  for  it  i "  Eom.  8  :  24. 

''Soon  shall  close  thine  earthly  mission^ 

Soon  shall  pass  thy  pilgrim  days ; 
Hope  shall  change  to  glad  fmition, 
Eaith  to  sight,  and  prayer  to  praise." 


1  '^  If,**  HajTB  Pearson  (Creed,  Art  V.),  "  we  shoald  imagine  any  damned  aool 
to  have  received  an  express  promise  of  €rod,  that  after  ten  thousand  years  he 
would  release  him  from  thoee  torments  and  make  him  everlastingly  happy,  snd 
to  have  a  true  faith  in  that  promise  and  a  firm  hope  of  xeoeiving  eternal  liJfe,  vie 
oould  not  nay  that  that  man  was  in  the  same  condition  with  the  rest  of  the 
damned,  or  that  he  felt  sll  that  hell  which  they  were  sensihle  of,  or  aU  that  pain 
which  was  dnennto  his  sins;  because  hope,  and  confidence,  and  relying  rqiosi 
God,  would  not  only  mitigate  all  other  pains,  but  wholly  take  away  the  latter 
anguish  of  despair.*'  It  is  obvioua,  that  if  God  makes  any  such  promise  in  his 
word,  either  expreasly,  or  by  implicatian,  despair  is  not  only  impossible  to  the 
believer  of  Scripture,  but  is  a  sin.  19b  man  should  despair.  And  if  God  does 
not  make  any  such  promise,  but  man  makes  it  to  his  feliow-ainner,  in  saying,  sa 
Satan  did  to  Bve,  "Thou  shalt  not  surely  die,**  and  the  human  promise  Ib  be- 
lieved, the  effect  will  be  the  same.  There  will  be  no  despair,  until  the  reddsaa 
human  falsehood  is  coxreoted  by  the  awful  demonstnttion  at  death. 
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And  the  impenitent  sinner's  hope  of  heaven  is  converted 
into  despair.  Canon  Farrar's  phrase  "  eternal  hope  "  is  de- 
rived from  Pandora's  box,  not  from  the  Bible.  Dante's 
legend  over  the  portal  of  hell  is  the  tmth:  *^A11  hope 
abandon,  ye  who  enter  here."  *  ^ 

That  the  conscience  supports  endless  retribution,  is  also 
evinced  by  the  universality  and  steadiness  of  the  dread  of 
it.  Mankind  believe  in  hell,  as  they  believe  in  the  Divine 
Existence,  by  reason  of  their  moral  sense.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  the  attack  made  upon  the  tenet  in  every  generation, 
by  a  fraction  of  every  generation,  men  do  not  get  rid  of 
their  fear  of  future  punishment.  Skeptics  themselves  are 
sometimes  distressed  by  it.  But  a  permanent  and  general 
fear  among  mankind  cannot  be  produced  by  a  mere  chimera, 
or  a  pure  figment  of  the  imagination.  Men  have  no  fear  of 
Bhadamanthus,  nor  can  they  be  made  to  fear  him,  because 
they  know  that  there  is  no  such  being.  ^^  An  idol  is  noth- 
ing in  the  world,"  1  Cor.  8 : 4.  But  men  have  ^^  the  fearful 
looking-for  of  judgment "  from  tlie  lips  of  God,  ever  and 
always.  If  the  Biblical  hell  were  as  much  a  nonenity  as 
the  heathen  Atlantis,  no  one  would  waste  his  time  in  en- 
deavoring to  prove  its  non-existence.  What  man  would 
seriously  construct  an  argument  to  demonstrate  that  there 
is  no  such  being  as  Jupiter  Ammon,  or  such  an  animal  as 
the  centaur?  The  very  denial  of  endless  retribution  evinces 
by  its  spasmodic  eagerness  and  effort  to  disprove  the  tenet, 
the  firmness  with  which  it  is  entrenched  in  man's  moral 
constitution.  If  there  really  were  no  hell,  absolute  indiffer- 
ence toward  the  notion  would  long  since  have  been  the 

1  The  words  of  Pftnl,  in  1  Cor.  18 :  IS,  am  sometimes  dted  to  prove  the  eternity 
of  hope,  became  it  "abides.*'  Bnt  in  this  passage,  "  faith,  hope,  and  charity  " 
are  contrasted  with  the  snpematnral  charismata  of  chapter  12.  These  latter 
are  transitory,  bat  the  former  '*  abide,"  becanse  they  are  essential  to  the  Chris- 
tian life  here  npon  earth.  But  in  respect  to  the  eternity  of  *'  ^th,"  St.  Paul 
teaches  that  it  is  converted  into  *'  sight,"  2  Cor.  5 : 7 ;  and  that ''  hope  **  is  con- 
verted  into  ''  fruition,"  Rom.  8 :  84.  Charity  is  **  greater  "  than  faith  and  hope, 
beeanse  it  is  not  (^umged  into  something  else,  bnt  is  eternal. 
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mood  of  all  mankind,  and  no  argaments,  either  for  or 
against  it,  wonld  be  constmcted. 

And  finally,  the  demand,  even  here  upon  earth,  for  the 
punishment  of  the  intensely  and  incorrigibly  wicked,  provea 
that  retribntion  is  grounded  in  the  human  conscience. 
When  abominable  and  satanic  sin  is  temporarily  trium- 
phant, as  it  sometimes  has  been  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
men  cry  out  to  Qod  for  his  vengeance  to  come  down.  ^^If 
there  were  no  GK>d,  we  should  be  compelled  to  invent  one," 
is  now  a  familiar  sentiment.  ^^  If  there  were  no  hell,  we 
should  be  compelled  to  invent  one,"  is  equally  true.  When 
examples  of  depravity  occur,  man  cries :  ^^  How  long,  O 
Lord,  how  long  ? "  The  non-infliction  of  retribution  upon 
hardened  villany  and  successful  cruelty  causes  anguish  in 
the  moral  sense.  For  the  expression  of  it,  read  the  impre- 
catory psalms  and  Milton's  sonnet  on  the  Ikfassacre  in  Pied- 
mont. 

2.  In  the  second  place,  endless  punishment  is  rational, 
because  of  the  endlessness  of  sin.  If  the  preceding  view  of 
the  relation  of  penalty  to  guilt  be  correct,  endless  pun- 
ishment is  just,  without  bringing  the  sin  of  the  future 
world  into  the  account.  Man  incurs  everlasting  punish- 
ment for  "the  things  done  in  his  body,"  2  Cor.  6:10. 
Christ  sentences  men  to  perdition,  not  for  what  they  are 
going  to  do  in  eternity,  but  for  what  they  have  already 
done  in  time.  It  is  not  necessary  that  a  man  should  com- 
mit all  kinds  of  sin,  or  that  he  should  sin  a  very  long  time, 
in  order  to  be  a  sinner.  "  Whosoever  shall  keep  the  whole 
law,  and  yet  offend  in  one  point,  he  is  guilty  of  all,"  Jas. 
2 :  10.     One  sin  makes  guilt,  and  guilt  makes  hell.' 

But  while  this  is  so,  it  is  a  fact  to  be  observed  that  sin  is 


>  "  O  fettrfnl  thought  I  one  aet  of  nn 
Within  itself  oontain« 
The  power  of  endlees  hate  of  (Sod, 
And  eyerlasting  pains.** 
,  Fabbb:  Hymn  on  Pradeatinstico. 
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actually  being  added  to  sin,  in  the  fature  life,  and  the 
amoant  of  guilt  is  aocnmalating.    The  lost  spirit  is  ^^  treas- 
uring up  wrath,"  Kom.  2 : 5.    Hence,  there  are  degrees  in 
the  intensity  of  endless  snffering.    The  difference  in  the 
grade  arises  from  the  greater  resoluteness  of  the  wicked 
self -determination,  and  the  greater  degree  of  light  that  was 
enjoyed  npon  earth.    He  who  sins  against  the  moral  law  as 
it  is  drawn  out  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  sins  more  de- 
terminedly and  desperately  than  the  pagan  who  sins  against 
the  light  of  nature.    There  are  probably  no  men  in  pagan- 
ism who  sin  so  wilfully  and  devilishly  as  some  men  in 
Christendom.    Profanity,  or  the  blaspheming  of  God,  is  a 
Christian  and  not  a  Heathen  characteristic'    They  are 
Christian  peoples  who  force  opium  and  rum  on  helpless 
pagans.    These  degrees  of  sin  call  for  degrees  of  suffering. 
And  there  are  degrees  in  future  suffering,  because  it  is  infi- 
nite in  duration  only.    In  intensity,  it  is  finite.    Conse- 
qnently,  the  lost  do  not  all  suffer  precisely  alike,  though  all 
suffer  the  same  length  of  time.    A  thing  may  be  infinite  in 
one  respect  and  finite  in  others.    A  line  may  be  infinite  in 
length,  and  not  in  breadth  and  depth.    A  surface  may  be 
infinite  in  length  and  breadth,  and  not  in  depth.    And  two 
persons  may  suffer  infinitely  in  the  sense  of  endlessly,  and 
yet  one  experience  more  pain  than  the  other. 

The  endlessness  of  sin  results,  first,  from  the  nature  and 
enei^  of  sinful  self-determination.  Sin  is  the  creature's 
act  solely.  God  does  not  work  in  the  human  will  when  it 
wills  antagonistically  to  him.  Consequently,  self-determi- 
nation to  evil  is  an  extremely  vehement  activity  of  the  will. 
There  is  no  will  so  wilful  as  a  wicked  will.  Sin  is  stubborn 
and  obstinate  in  its  nature,  because  it  is  enmity  and  re- 

*It  iB  related  of  Dr.  Soadder,  that  on  his  retnm  from  hia  miamon  in  Indiai 
after  a  long  absence,  he  waa  standing  on  the  deck  of  a  steamer,  with  his  son,  a 
youth,  when  be  heard  a  person  naing  lend  and  profsoe  langnaga  **  See,  friend,** 
said  the  doctor,  accosting  the  swearer,  **  this  boy,  my  son,  was  bom  and  bronght 
np  in  a  heathen  conntry,  and  a  land  of  pagan  idolatry ;  bnt  in  all  his  life  ha 
neyer  hesxd  a  man  blaspheme  his  Maker  ontil  now.** 
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bellion.  Hence,  wicked  will  intensifies  itself  perpetoaDj. 
Pride,  left  to  itself,  increases  and  never  ditninishes.  En- 
mity and  hatred  become  more  and  more  satanic.  '^  Sin,^ 
says  Sonth,  ^'  is  the  only  perpetual  motion  which  has  yet 
been  foand  out,  and  needs  nothing  bat  a  beginning  to  keep 
it  incessantly  going  on."  Upon  this  important  point,  Aris- 
totle, in  the  seventh  book  of  his  £thics,  reasons  with  great 
tmth  and  impressiveness.  He  distingnishes  between  a«o- 
Xourla  and  cuepaaia ;  between  strong  will  to  wickedness,  and 
weak  self-indalgence.  The  former  is  vicionsness  from  de- 
liberation and  preference,  and  implies  an  intense  determina- 
tion to  evil  in  the  man.  He  goes  wrong,  not  so  mnch  from 
the  pull  of  appetite  and  passion,  as  purposely,  knowingly, 
and  energetically.  He  has  great  strength  of  will,  and  he 
pats  it  all  forth  in  resolate  wickedness.  The  latter  quality 
is  more  the  absence  than  the  presence  of  will;  it  is  the 
weakness  and  irresolution  of  a  man  who  has  no  powerful 
self-determination  of  any  kind.  The  condition  of  the  for- 
mer of  these  two  men,  Aristotle  regarded  as  woi*se  than 
that  of  the  latter.  He  considered  it  to  be  desperate  and 
hopeless.  The  evil  is  incurable.  Bepentance  and  reforma- 
tion are  impossible  to  this  man ;  for  the  wickedness  in  this 
instance  is  not  mere  appetite ;  it  is  a  principle ;  it  is  cold- 
blooded and  total  depravity. 
^'  Another  reason  for  the  endlessness  of  sin  is  the  bondage 
of  the  sinful  will.  In  the  very  act  of  transgressing  the  law 
of  God,  there  is  a  reflex  action  of  the  human  will  upon  it- 
self, whereby  it  becomes  unable  to  perfectly  keep  that  law. 
Sin  is  the  suicidal  action  of  the  human  will.  A  man  is  not 
forced  to  kill  himself;  but  if  he  does,  he  cannot  bring  him- 
self to  life  again.  And  a  man  is  not  forced  to  sin,  but  if 
he  does,  he  cannot  of  himself  get  back  where  he  was  before 
sinning.  He  cannot  get  back  to  innocency,  nor  can  he  get 
back  to  holiness  of  heart.  The  effect  of  vicious  habit  in 
diminishing  a  man's  ability  to  resist  temptation  is  prover- 
bial.   An  old  and  hardened  debauchee,  like  Tiberius  or 
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Lonia  Fifteenth,  jnst  going  into  the  presence  of  Infinite 
Purity,  has  not  bo  much  power  of  active  resistance  against 
the  Bin  that  has  now  mined  him,  as  the  youth  has  who  is 
just  beginning  to  rnn  that  awf  al  career.    The  tmth  and  fact 
is,  that  sin,  in  and  by  its  own  nature  and  operation,  tends  to 
destroy  all  virtuous  force,  all  holy  energy,  in  any  moral  be- 
ing.    The  excess  of  will  to  sin  is  the  same  thing  as  defect 
of  will  to  holiness.     The  human  will  cannot  be  forced  and 
rained  from  without.    But  if  we  watch  the  influence  of  the 
will  upon  itself ;  the  influence  of  its  own  wrong  decisions, 
und  its  own  yielding  to  temptations ;  we  shall  flnd  that  the 
Toluntary  faculty  may  be  ruined  from  within;  may  sur- 
render itself  with  such  an  absorbing  vehemence  and  totality 
to  appetite,  passion,  and  selfishness,  that  it  becomes  unable 
to  reverse  itself  and  overcome  its  own  inclination  and  self- 
determination.    And  yet,  from  beginning  to  end,  there  is 
no  compulsion  in  this  process.    The  transgressor  follows 
liimself  alone.    He  has  his  own  way,  and  does  as  he  likes. 
IU'either  Gk>d,  nor  the  world,  nor  Satan,  forces  him  either  to 
be,  or  to  do,  evil.    Sin  is  the  most  spontaneous  of  self- 
motion.    But  self-motion  has  consequences  as  much  as  any 
other  motion.    And  moral  bondage  is  one  of  them.   ^^Who- 
soever committeth  sin  is  the  slave  of  sin,"  says  Chiist, 
John  8 :  35. 

The  culmination  of  this  bondage  is  seen  in  the  next  life. 
The  sinful  propensity,  being  allowed  to  develop  unresisted 
and  unchecked,  slowly  but  surely  eats  out  all  virtuous  force 
as  rust  eat9  out  a  steel  spring,  until  in  the  awful  end  the 
will  becomes  all  habit,  all  lust,  and  all  sin.  ^^Sin,  when 
it  is  finished,  bringeth  forth  death,"  Jas.  1  :  15.  In  the 
final  stage  of  this  process,  which  commonly  is  not  reached 
until  death,  when  ''the  spirit  returns  unto  God  who  gave 
it,"  the  guilty  free  agent  reaches  that  dreadful  condition 
where  resistance  to  evil  ceases  altogether,  and  surrender  to 
evil  becomes  demoniacal.     The  cravings  and  hankerings  of 

long-indulged  and  unresisted  sin  become  organic,  and  drag 
Vol.  U.-^7 
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the  man ;  and  '^  he  goeth  after  them  as  an  ox  goeth  to  the 
slanghter,  or  as  a  fool  to  the  correction  of  the  stocks,  tiU  a 
dart  strike  through  his  liver,'*  Prov.  7: 22,  23.    For  though 
tiie  will  to  resist  sin  may  die  ont  of  a  man,  the  conscienoe 
to  condemn  it  never  can.    This  remains  eternally.     And 
Mrhen  the  process  is  complete ;  when  the  responsible  creat- 
ure, in  the  abuse  of  free  agency,  has  perfected  his  moral 
ruin,  and  his  will  to  good  is  all  gone ;  there  remain  these 
two  in  his  immortal  spirit :  sin  and  conscience,  ^^  brimstone 
and  fire,''  Eev.  21 :  8. 
If,     Still  another  reason  for  the  endlessness  of  sin,  is  the  fact 
that  rebellious  enmity  towaitl  law  and  its  Source  is  not 
diminished,  but  increased,  by  the  righteous  punishment  ex* 
perienced  by  the  impenitent  transgressor.    Penal  snfFering 
is  beneficial  only  when  it  is  humbly  accepted,  is  acknowl* 
edged  to  be  deserved,  and  is  penitently  submitted  to;  when 
the  transgressor  says,  ^^  Father,  I  have  sinned,  and  am  no 
more  worthy  to  be  called  thy  son ;  make  me  as  one  of  thy 
hired  servants,"  Luke  15  :  18,  19  ;  when,  with  the  penitent 
thief,  he  says,  "  We  are  in  this  condemnation  justly ;  for 
we  receive  the  due  reward  of  our  deeds,"  Luke  23 :  41. 
But  when  in  this  life  retribution  is  denied  and  jeered  at ; 
and  when  in  the  next  life  it  is  complained  of  and  resisted, 
and  the  arm  of  hate  and  defiance  is  raised  against  the  tri- 
bunal ;  penalty  hardens  and  exasperates.    This  is  impeni- 
tence.    Such  is  the  temper  of  Satan  ;  and  such  is  the  tem- 
per of  all  who  finally  become  his  associates.    This  explains 
why  there  is  no  repentance  in  hell,  and  no  meek  submis- 
sion to  the  Supreme  Judge.      This  is  the  reason  why 
Dives,  the  impenitent  sensualist,  on  discovering  that  there 
is  no  reformation  in  Hades,  asks  that  Lazarus  may  be  sent 
to  warn  his  five  brethren,  ♦*  lest  they  also  come  into  this 
place  of  torment." ' 

*  MiUler  (Sin,  L  d4S)  ezpoMS  the  error  of  mpporing  that  pnoifthment  is  rsae- 
dial  in  its  nature,  and  adapted  to  produce  penitence  and  reformation,  in  the 
lollowing  terms :  **  The  distinotiye  purpose  of  divine  punishment  cannot  be  the 
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3.  In  the  third  place,  endless  punishment  is  rational,  be- 
cause sin  is  an  infinite  evil :  infinite,  not  because  committed 
by  an  infinite  being,  but  against  one.    We  reason  invari- 

ixnproTement  of  the  person  punished,  because  this  is  the  object  of  redemption. 
If  punishment  were  the  means  appropriate  to  this  end,  there  would  be  no  need 
for  redemption ;  or  rather,  if  this  object  is  attained  by  redemption,  of  what  nae 
is  the  sererity  of  punishment?    Are  we  to  suppose  that  when  redemption 
proves  ineffectual  for  the  improyement  of  man,  punishment  must  be  resorted 
to,  to  attain  the  object  f    It  would  then  follow  that  punishment  is  more  effeo- 
taal  for  man's  regeneration  than  redemption.    The  conflict  between  the  sphere 
of  punishment  and  that  of  redemption  becomes  all  the  more  perplexing,  when 
we  recoUect  that  the  main  feature  of  redemption  is  the  doing  away  with  punish- 
ment by  the  fotgiyeness  of  sins.    If  punishment  be  remedial,  is  it  a  kinchiess  to 
free  man  from  it  before  it  has  accomplished  its  work  ?    And  how  is  it  possible 
that  redemption,  which  is  the  removal  of  punishment,  should  renovate,  if  pnn- 
iBhment  itself  does  so  also  f    And  yet  the  influence  of  punishment  in  preserving, 
and  re-establishing  the  power  of  moral  goodness  in  the  sufferer,  must  not  be 
wholly  denied.    Punishment,  on  the  one  hand,  acts  as  a  barrier  against  the  deso- 
lating inroads  of  sin  by  reasserting  the  fixed  ordainments  of  the  law ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  beaxs  witness  to  the  sinner  of  the  crushing  power  wherewith  evil 
recoils  upon  himself,  and  makes  him  tremble  when  he  surrenders  himself  to  it. 
In  these  two  ways,  it  preparer  man  for  the  work  of  redemption.   But  in  its  own 
distinctive  nature,  it  is  not  adapted  or  calculated  to  produce  a  true  improvement, 
an  invrard  renovation  of  the  sinner.    On  the  contrary,  the  two  spheres,  that  of 
redemption,  which  alone  can  accomplish  a  true  renewal,  and  that  of  punish- 
ment, mutually  exclude  one  another.    Whenever  a  living  participation  in  the 
bleoaings  of  redemption  begins,  punishmeat,  properly  so  called — 8/fci},  Mlicri' 
CIS,  rtfimpla — ceases ;  but,  so  long  as  man  continues  to  be  the  subject  of  God's 
righteous  punishment^  he  is  excluded  from  those  blessings,  John  S :  86." 

Twesten  (Dogmatik,  Th.  II.  |  S9)  argues  in  the  same  manner.  ^'  Punishment 
la  not  a  proper  means  of  reformation  ;  for  true  reformation  can  issue  only  from 
free  self-determination.  It  is  Toluntary  in  its  nature.  But  a  self-determina- 
tion that  is  brought  about  by  the  fear  of  pain  would  not  be  moral,  and  of  the 
nature  of  virtue.  Any  reformation  effected  from  a  selfish  motiye  is  not  genuine 
reformation,  furthermore  if  true  reformation  could  be  produced  by  punish- 
ment, why  should  not  the  legal  and  punitive  method  of  the  Old  Testament  hare 
heen  the  only  one  ?  The  old  economy  was  full  of  threatenings  and  penalties, 
and  of  fearful  examples  of  their  actual  execution.  Why  did  Qod  send  his  Son, 
and  make  a  new  covenant  and  economy  of  mercy  f  Of  what  use  is  redemption, 
or  the  remittUm  of  punishment,  if  punishment  is  in  itself  healing  and  remedial  ? 
The  Scriptures  never  represent  punishment  as  reformatory.  The  proper  pun- 
ishment of  sin  is  death.  Rom.  6 :  23.  As  temporal  death,  which  is  the  extreme 
penalty  in  human  legislation,  is  not  intended  to  reform  the  criminal,  and  rein- 
atate  him  in  human  society,  but  forever  cuts  him  off  from  it,  so  eternal  death,  in 
the  Biblical  representation,  is  not  intended  to  be  a  means  of  educating  the  sin- 
ner and  fitting  him  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  forever  banishes  and  ex- 
dndes  him  from  it^' 
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ablj  npon  this  principle.  To  torture  a  dumb  beast  is  a 
crime ;  to  torture  a  man  is  a  greater  crime.  To  steal  from 
one's  0¥m  mother  is  more  heinous  than  to  steal  from  a  fellow- 
citizen.  The  person  who  transgresses  is  the  same  in  each 
instance ;  but  the  different  worth  and  dignity  of  the  objects 
upon  whom  his  action  terminates  makes  the  difference  in 
the  gravity  of  the  two  offences.  David's  adultery  was  a  finite 
evil  in  reference  to  Uriah,  but  an  infinite  evil  in  reference 
to  God.  "  Against  thee  only  have  I  sinned,"  was  the  feeling 
of  the  sinner  in  this  case.  Had  the  patriarch  Joseph  yielded, 
ho  would  have  sinned  against  Pharaoh.  But  the  greatness 
of  the  sin  as  related  to  the  fellow-creature  is  lost  in  its 
enormity  as  related  to  the  Creator,  and  his  only  question  is : 
''  How  can  I  do  this  great  wickedness  and  sin  against  God."' 

>  Thoae  who  deny  the  poeition  that  sin  is  «i  infinite  evil  forget  that  the  prin- 
ciple npon  which  it  resta  la  one  of  the  commcmplaoet  of  juxisprndenoe :  the 
principle,  namely,  that  crime  depends  upon  the  object  against  whom  it  u  com- 
mitted as  well  as  npon  the  subject  who  commits  it  The  meiely  nibjeeiive  ref- 
erence of  an  act  is  not  sufficient  to  detennine  whether  it  is  a  crim&  The  act 
may  have  been  the  voluntary  act  of  a  person,  but  unless  it  is  also  an  offence 
against  another  p0rso9».  It  is  no  crime.  To  strike  is  a  voluntary  act ;  but  to 
strike  a  post  or  a  stone  is  not  a  culpable  act.  Furthermore,  not  only  crime,  but 
degrees  of  crime  depend  upon  the  objective  reference  of  a  personal  act  Esti- 
mated only  by  the  subjectiye  reference,  there  can  be  not  only  no  enlpafaility,  but 
no  difference  in  culpability.  ITillitig  a  dog  is  no  worse  ihaa  killiBg  a  man,  if 
merely  the  subject  who  kills,  and  not  the  object  killed,  is  considered.  Both 
aUke  are  voluntary  acts,  and  of  one  and  the  same  person.  If,  therefore,  the 
gravity  of  the  act  is  to  be  measured  solely  by  the  nature  of  the  person  commit- 
ting it,  and  not  by  that  of  the  tiling  against  whom  it  is  committed,  killing  a  dog 
is  as  heinous  as  kOlini;  a  man. 

Now  this  principle  of  juxisprndenoe  is  carried  into  theology  by  the  theologian. 
The  vioUtion  of  the  moral  law  is  tin  and  ffuiU^  only  when  viewed  objectively  in 
reference  to  Gk>d  primarily,  and  to  man  secondarily.  Viewed  merely  and  wholly 
in  reference  to  the  trangressor  himself,  it  is  not  sin  and  guilt  at  all.  It  is  sfai 
only  as  committed  against  God,  or  man.  Again,  it  is  only  the  objecttre  refer- 
ence that  will  yield  degrees  of  sin.  One  and  the  same  act  may  be  simultane- 
oosly  an  oflbnce  against  an  individual,  a  family,  a  state,  and  God.  Moasoied 
by  the  nature  and  qualities  of  the  offender  himself,  it  has  no  degreea  But 
measured  by  the  nature  and  qualities  of  these  moral  objects  against  whom  it  ii 
committed,  It  has  degrees  of  turpitude.  As  the  first  three  are  only  finite  in 
worth  and  dignity,  the  culpability  is  only  certain  degrees  of  the  finite.  As  the 
last  is  infinite  in  worth  and  dignity,  the  culpability  is  infinite  also.  Compaze 
Edwards :  Justice  of  God,  Works,  lY.  228. 
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The  incamatioB  and  yicarions  satiafaction  for  sin  by  one 
of  the  persons  of  the  Godhead,  demonstrates  the  infinity  of 
the  evil.  It  is  incredible  that  the  Eternal  Trinity  should 
have  submitted  to  such  a  stupendous  self-sacrifice,  to  re- 
move a  merely  finite  and  temporal  evil.  The  doctrine  of 
Christ's  vicarious  atonement,  logically,  stands  or  falls  with 
that  of  endless  punishment.  Historically,  it  has  stood  or 
fallen  with  it.  The  incarnation  of  Almighty  God,  in  order 
to  make  the  remission  of  sin  possible,  is  one  of  the  strong- 
est arguments  for  the  eternity  and  infinity  of  penal  suffer- 
ing. 

The  objection  that  an  offence  committed  in  a  finite  time 
cannot  be  an  infinite  evil,  and  deserve  an  infinite  suffering, 
implies  that  crime  must  be  measured  by  the  time  that  was 
consumed  in  its  perpetration.  But  even  in  human  punish- 
ment, no  reference  is  had  to  the  length  of  time  occupied 
in  the  commission  of  the  offence.  Murder  is  committed  in 
an  instant,  and  theft  sometimes  requires  hours.  But  the 
f oimer  is  the  greater  crime,  and  receives  the  greater  pun- 
ishment. 

4.  In  the  fourth  place,  that  endless  punishment  is  reason- 
able, is  proved  by  the  preference  of  the  wicked  themselves. 
The  unsubmissive,  rebellions,  defiant,  and  impenitent  spirit 
prefers  hell  to  heaven.  Milton  correctly  represents  Satan 
as  saying :  "  All  good  to  me  becomes  bane,  and  in  heaven 
much  worse  would  be  my  state ; ''  and,  also,  as  declaring 
that  ^^  it  is  better  to  reign  in  hell  than  to  serve  in  heaven." 
This  agrees  with  the  Scripture  representation,  that  Judas 
went  "  to  his  own  place,"  Acts  1 :  25. 

The  lost  spirits  are  not  forced  into  a  sphere  that  is  unsnit- 
ed  to  them.  There  is  no  other  abode  in  the  universe  which 
they  would  prefer  to  that  to  which  they  are  assigned,  be- 
cause the  only  other  abode  is  heaven.  The  meekness,  low- 
liness, sweet  submission  to  God,  and  love  of  him,  that 
characterize  heaven,  are  more  hateful  to  Lucifer  and  his 
angels,  than  even  the  sufferings  of  hell.    The  wicked  would 
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be  no  happier  in  heaven  than  in  hell.  The  burden  and  an- 
gttifih  of  a  guilty  conscience,  says  South,  is  so  insupportable, 
that  some  ^^  have  done  violence  to  their  own  lives,  and  so 
fled  to  hell  as  a  sanctuary,  and  chose  damnation  as  a  re- 
lease." This  is  illustrated  by  facts  in  human  life.  The 
thoroughly  vicious  and  ungodly  man  prefers  the  license  and 
freedom  to  sin  which  he  finds  in  the  haunts  of  vice,  to  the 
restraints  and  purity  of  Christian  society.  There  is  hun- 
ger, disease,  and  wretchedness,  in  one  circle ;  and  there  is 
plenty,  health,  and  happiness,  in  the  oUxer.  But  he  pi*e- 
fers  the  former.  He  would  rather  be  in  the  gambling- 
house  and  brothel  than  in  the  Christian  home.  *^  Those 
that,  notwithstanding  all  gracious  means,  live  continually  in 
rebellion  against  God ;  those  that  impenitently  die  in  their 
sins ;  those  ^at  desire  to  live  here  foi-ever,  that  they 
might  enjoy  their  sweet  sins ;  those  that  are  so  hardened 
and  naturalized  in  their  vices,  that  if  they  were  revived 
and  brought  again  into  this  world  of  temptations,  would 
certainly  return  to  the  pleasures  of  sin ;  is  it  not  right  that 
their  incorrigible  obstinacy  should  be  punished  forever  ?  ^ 
Bates,  On  Eternal  Judgment,  III. 

The  finally  lost  are  not  to  be  conceived  of  as  having  faint 
desires  and  aspirations  for  a  holy  and  heavenly  state,  and 
as  feebly  but  really  inclined  to  sorrow  for  their  sin,  but 
are  kept  in  hell  contrary  to  their  yearning  and  petition. 
They  are  sometimes  so  described  by  the  opponent  of  tlie 
doctrine,  or  at  least  so  thought  of.  There  is  not  a  single 
throb  of  godly  sorrow,  or  a  single  pidsation  of  holy  desire, 
in  the  lost  spirit.  The  temper  toward  God  in  the  lost  is 
angry  and  defiant.  "  They  hate  both  me  and  my  father," 
says  the  Son  of  God,  "  without  a  cause,"  John  15 :  24,  25. 
Satan  and  his  followers  ^^  love  darkness  rather  than  liglit.^* 
hell  rather  than  heaven,  ^'because  their  deeds  are  evil,'' 
John  3 :  19.  Sin  ultimately  assumes  a  fiendish  form,  and 
degree.  It  is  pure  wickedness  without  regret  or  sorrow, 
and  with  a  delight  in  evil  for  evil's  sake.    There  are  some 
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men  ^ho  reach  this  state  of  depravity  even  before  they  die. 
<^Some  men's  sins  are  evident  (B.  Y.)  beforehand,  going 
before  to  judgment/'  1  Tim.  5  :  24.  They  are  seen  in  the 
callous  and  cruel  yoluptuaries  portrayed  by  Tacitus,  and 
the  heaven-defying  atheists  described  by  St.  Simon.  They 
are  also  depicted  in  Shakespeare's  lago.  The  reader  knows 
that  lago  is  past  saving,  and  deserves  everlasting  damnation. 
Impulsively,  he  cries  out  with  Lodovico :  ^^  Where  is  that 
viper  ?  bring  the  villain  forth."  And  then  Othello's  calmer 
but  deeper  feeling  becomes  his  own :  '^  I  look  down  towards 
his  feet — but  that's  a  fable :  If  that  thou  be'st  a  devil,  /can- 
not kill  thee."  The  punishment  is  remitted  to  the  retri- 
bution of  God.' 


1  It  ought  to  be  noticed,  that  the  ''hatred"  of  HimMlf,  aid  of  his  Father, 
whioh  Ghrirt  attributes  to  "the  world,"  John  15 :  18, 19,  and  which  is  a  distin- 
gniahing  element  in  impenitence,  does  not  neoesMiily  imply  eensoality  and  vice. 
Bin  may  be  wholly  intellectual :  what  St.  Paul  denominates  *' spiritual  wicked- 
ness," Bph.  6 ;  12.  The  most  profound  of  Shakespearean  critics  oaUs  attention 
to  **  the  passionless  character  of  lago.  It  is  all  will  in  intilUci.**  Coleridge : 
Works,  lY.  ISa  The  ''  carnal  mind "  manifests  itself  in  two  ways.  The 
proud  spirit  of  the  moralist  is  one  phase  of  it ;  the  self-indulgent  spirit  of  the 
Tolnptuary  is  the  other.  The  Pharisee  represents  the  first ;  Dives  the  last.  Both 
alike  confess  no  sin,  and  implore  no  forgiveness.  In  lUustration  of  the  former, 
consider  the  temper  of  a  certain  class  of  inteUeotual  men  toward  the  cross  of 
Christ  They  are  perhaps  austerely  moral  By  temperament,  taste,  study,  and 
occupation,  they  have  even  an  antipathy  to  sensuality.  They  "  scorn  delights, 
and  live  Isbborions  daya"  But  preaent  for  their  acceptance  those  truths  of  the 
New  Testament  which  involve  the  broken  and  contrite  heart,  and  their  whole 
Inward  being  rises  in  vehement  recoiL  Of  the  effect  of  the  doctrine  of  election, 
Calvin  remarks  that  **when  the  human  nund  heacs  of  it,  its  irritation  breaks  all 
restraint,  and  it  discovers  as  serious  and  violent  agitation  as  if  alarmed  by  the 
sound  of  a  martial  trumpet."  Inst.,  IIL  xzii.  1.  So,  too,  when  the  authoritative 
demand  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  confess  sin,  and  beg  remission  through  atoning 
blood,  is  made  to  David  Home,  or  David  Strauss,  or  John  Stuart  Mill,  none  of 
whom  were  sensualists,  it  wakens  intense  mental  hostility.  Now  without  as- 
serting which  theory  iu  religion  is  true,  that  of  the  New  Testament,  or  that  of 
the  skeptic,  la  it  not  clear,  that  if  there  be  another  life,  and  {f  the  teaching  of 
the  New  Testament  shaU  prove  to  be  the  absolute  truth,  the  latter  person  must 
be  classed  with  the  '*  haters  of  God  ?  "  WiU  not  the  temper  of  this  unsensnal 
and  intellectual  man  towards  what  is  found, -in  the  end,  to  be  eternal  verity,  be 
as  thoroughly  of  the  nature  of  enmity,  as  that  of  the  most  immoral  and  har- 
dened debauchee  t 

Mtlller  alludes  to  unsensnal  and  inteUeotual  sin  in  the  following  terms: 
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5.  In  the  fifth  place^  that  endless  punishment  is  rational, 
is  proved  by  the  history  of  morals.  In  the  records  of  hn- 
man  civilization  and  morality,  it  is  foand  that  that  age 
\7hich  is  most  reckless  of  law,  and  most  vicious  in  practice, 
is  the  age  that  has  the  loosest  conception  of  penalty,  and  is 
the  most  inimical  to  the  doctrine  of  endless  retribution^ 
A  virtnous  and  religious  generation  adopts  sound  ethics, 
and  revei'ently  believes  that  '*  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth 
will  do  right,"  Gen.  18 :  25 ;  that  God  will  not  "  call  evil 
good,  and  good  evil,  nor  put  darkness  for  light  and  light 
for  darkness,"  Isa.  5 :  20 ;  and  that  it  is  a  deadly  error  to 
assert  with  the  sated  and  worn-out  sensualist :  ^^  All  things 
come  alike  to  all ;  there  is  one  event  to  the  righteous  and 
the  wicked,"  Eccl.  9:2. 

"That  which  makes  nn  to  be  am,  and  whidh  is  the  evil  of  eril,  ia  the  M^fiah  it»- 
lation  of  the  man  which  it  involyea.  There  axe  caaea ;  with  aome  it  is  the  nk 
of  life ;  where  a  man  keepa  himwelf  free  from  wild  uigovemable  paiwnona,  and 
ozily  seldom  ia  guilty  of  overt  aeta  which  oonacienoe  reoognixea  aa  aina ;  yet  in 
hia  inmost  heart  *  the  I,  that  gloomy  despot,*  mles  supreme ;  he  stands  alone  in 
the  world,  ahnt  np  within  himself,  and  in  a  chaos  of  selfish  endeavors,  prefer- 
ences, antipathies,  withont  any  tme  participation  in  the  Joya  and  sonowa  of  man- 
kind, estranged  from  Qad,  In  soch  a  state,  the  principle  of  sin,  though  shut 
np  within,  rales  with  no  less  real  power  than  where  its  dominion  ia  manifest  in 
glaring  wickedness  and  vice,  and  a  wild  disordw  of  the  outward  life.**  Sin,  L 
138.  He  also  notices  that  mere  inteliectoaiity  is  no  certain  preservative  againat 
aeoanality  and  vioa  "  A  snperfioisl  observation  of  life  has  led  to  the  oonolarion 
that  immorality  decreases  in  proportion  aa  the  growth  of  the  inteUeotnal  nature 
increasea,  and  the  ^children  of  this  generation*  pride  themselvea  in  no  small 
degree  npon  the  discovery  that  coltnre  and  not  Christianity  is  the  means  of 
true  freedom,  and  the  panacea  for  all  the  disorders  of  the  world.  Bnt  a  aingle 
unbiaiised  and  peoetrating  glance  at  life  will  sofloe  to  dissipate  these  iOnsionSk 
We  oftentimes  find  the  deepest  moral  degradation  and  disorder  in  the  very  high- 
est stages  of  culture,  a  frivolity  of  mind  resolving  all  the  relations  of  life  into 
rottenesa,  and  ntter  inaenidbility  to  every  impnlae  of  holy  love«  and  a  odd,  cal- 
culating, aelf -HMnscious  egotism,  which  pnts  from  it  the  call  to  aaorifioe  any  one 
of  its  own  interests  as  something  altogether  absnrd— the  men  with  whom  it 
comes  in  contact  being  regarded  merely  as  ciphers,  by  whoae  help  ita  own  ag- 
grandisement may  be  attained.  Mental  culture  does  not  eradicate  a  single 
tendency  of  moi:aI  depravity ;  it  only  veils  and  refines  them  all ;  and  ao  far  from 
redeeming  the  man,  if  it  be  not  sanctified  by  a  higher  principle,  it  really  eon- 
firms  within  him  the  dominion  of  sin.**  Sin,  I.  800,  807.  In  corroboration  cf 
this,  see  the  discriminating  remarks  of  Thomas  Arnold  on  the  fhnraftW*  of 
Sylla.    Bncyolopaddia  Metropolitana :  Roman  Bepablio,  Gh.  XXI. 
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The  French  people,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  wei*e 
a  very  demoralized  and  vicions  generation,  and  there  was  a 
irerj  general  disbelief  and  denial  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Divine  existence,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  fi*eedom 
of  the  will,  and  future  retribution.    And  upon  a  smaller 
scale,  the  same  fact  is  continually  repeating  itself.    Any 
little  circle  of  business  men  who  are  known  to  deny  future 
rewards  and  punishments  are  shunned  by  those  who  desire 
safe  investments.    The  recent  uncommon  energy  of  opposi- 
tion to  endless  punishment,  which  started  about  ten  years 
ago  in  this  country,  synchronized  witli  great  defalcations 
and  breaches  of  trust,  uncommon  coiTuption  in  mercantile 
and  political  life,  and  great  distrust  between  man  and  man. 
Luxury  deadens  the  moral  sense,  and  Inxunous  populations 
do  not  have  the  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes.    Hence  lux- 
urious ages,  and  luxurious  men,  recalcitrate  at  hell,  and 
^^kick  against  the  goads."    No  theological  tenet  is  more 
important  than  eternal  retribution  to  those  modem  nations 
which,  like  England,  Germany,  and  the  United  States,  are 
growing  rapidly  in   riches,  luxury,   and   earthly   power. 
Without  it,  they  will  infallibly  go  down  in  that  vortex  of 
sensuality  and  wickedness  that  swallowed  up  Babylon  and 
Bome.    The  bestial  and  shameless  vice  of  the  dissolute  rich, 
that  has  recently  been  imcovered  in  the  commercial  metrop- 
olis of  the  world,  is  a  powerful  argument  for  the  necessity 
and  reality  of  ^^  the  lake  which  bumeth  with  fire  and  biim* 
stone," 

A  single  remark  remains  to  be  made  respecting  the  ex- 
tent and  scope  of  hell.  It  is  only  a  spot  in  the  universe  of 
God.  Compared  with  heaven,  hell  is  narrow  and  limited. 
The  kingdom  of  Satan  is  insignificant  in  contrast  with  the 
kingdom  of  Christ.  In  the  immense  range  of  God's  domin- 
ion, good  is  the  rule,  and  evil  is  the  exception.  Sin  is  a 
speck  upon  the  infinite  azure  of  eternity;  a  spot  on  the 
sun.  Hell  is  only  a  comer  of  the  universe.  The  Gothic 
etymon  (Hohle,  HoUe)  denotes  a  covered-up  hole.     In 
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Scriptare,  hell  is  a  ^^pit,"  a  ^Make;"  not  an  ocean.  It  is 
<<  bottomless/'  but  not  boundless.  The  Gnostic  and  Dual- 
ifltic  theories,  which  make  God,  and  Satan,  or  the  Demi- 
urge, nearly  equal  in  power  and  dominion,  find  no  support 
in  Bevelation.  The  Bible  teaches  that  there  will  always  be 
some  sin,  and  some  death,  in  the  universe.  Some  angels 
and  men  will  forever  be  the  enemies  of  God.'  But  their 
number,  compared  with  that  of  unfallen  angels  and  re- 
deemed men,  is  small.  Tliey  are  not  described  in  the  glow- 
ing language  and  metaphors  by  which  the  immensity  of  the 
holy  and  blessed  is  delineated.  ^^  The  chariots  of  God  are 
twenty  thousand,  and  thousands  of  angels,"  Ps.  68 :  IT. 
*^The  Lord  came  from  Sinai,  and  shined  forth  from  mount 
Paran,  and  he  came  with  ten  thousands  of  his  saints," 
Deut  22 : 2.    ^^  The  Lord  hath  prepared  his  throne  in  the 


1  «' There  is  this  oertainty,'*  asys  Hooker  (PoUty,  Y.  xlix.),  "that  Hfe  and 
death  diTide  between  them  the  whole  body  of  mankind.  What  portion  either 
of  the  two  hath,  God  himnelf  knoweth ;  for  ns  he  hath  left  no  soficient  nmos 
to  oomprehend,  and  for  that  caoae  hath  not  given  any  leave  to  search  in  partio- 
nlar  who  are  infallibly  the  heirs  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  who  are  caatawaya 
Howbeit,  oonoerning  the  state  of  all  men  with  whom  we  live,  we  may  till  the 
world^B  end  always  presume  l^t  as  fiur  as  in  ns  there  is  power  to  disoem  what 
others  are,  and  as  far  as  any  daty  of  onrs  dependeth  upon  the  notice  of  their 
oondition  in  respect  to  God,  the  safest  axioms  for  charity  to  rest  itself  upon 
are  these :  ^  He  which  believeth,  already  is  the  child  of  God ;  and  he  which  be- 
lieveth  not  as  yet,  may  become  the  child  of  God.*  It  becometh  not  ns,  daring 
lif ^  altogether  to  condemn  any  man,  seeing  that  for  anything  we  know  there  is 
hope  of  eveiy  man's  forgiveness,  the  possibility  of  whose  repentance  is  not  out 
off  by  death.  And  therefore  charity,  which  *hopeth  aU  things,*  prayeth  also 
for  all  men." 

To  the  same  effect  says  Zanohins  (Predestination,  IIL) :  *^I  grant  that  there 
are  some  particular  persons  mentioned  in  the  Divine  word,  of  whose  reprobstian 
no  doubt  can  be  made ;  such  as  Esau  and  Judaa.  But  now  the  canon  of  script- 
ure is  completed,  we  dare  not,  we  must  not  pronounce  any  man  living  to  be 
non-elect,  be  he  at  present  ever  so  wicked.  The  vilest  sinner  may,  for  angfai 
we  can  tell,  appertain  to  the  election  of  grace,  and  be  one  day  wrought  upon  hj 
the  Spirit  of  God.  This  we  know,  that  those  who  die  in  unbelief,  and  axe  finally 
nnsanotified,  cannot  be  saved :  because  Grod  in  his  word  tells  us  so,  and  has  rep- 
resented these  as  marks  of  reprobation.  But  to  say  that  such  and  such  individ- 
uals, whom  perhaps  we  now  see  dead  in  sins,  shall  never  be  converted  to  Christ, 
would  be  a  most  presumptuous  assertion,  as  weU  as  an  inexousiUile  breach  of 
the  charity  which  hojwth  aU  things." 
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beavens,  and  his  kingdom  ruleth  over  all,"  Ps.  103:21. 
^*  Thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory," 
Matt.  6 :  13.    The  Lord  Christ  <'  must  reign  till  he  hath 
pat  all  enemies  under  his  feet,"  1  Cor.  15 :  25,    St.  John 
^^  heard  a  voice  from  heaven  as  the  voice  of  many  waters, 
and  as  the  voice  of  a  great  thunder,"  Bev.  14:1.    The  New 
Jernsalem  ^^  lieth  four-square,  the  length  is  as  large  as  the 
breadth ;  the  gates  of  it  shall  not  be  shut  at  all  by  day ; 
the  kings  of  the  earth  do  bring  their  honor  into  it,"  Bev. 
21 :  16,  24,  25.    The  number  of  the  lost  spirits  is  never 
thus  emphasized,  and  enlarged  upon.    The  brief,  stern 
statement  is,  that  ^^  the  fearful  and  unbelieving  shall  have 
their  part  in  the  lake  that  burneth  with  fire  and  brim- 
stone," Bev.  21 :  8.    No  metaphoi*s  and  amplification  are 
added,  to  make  the  impression  of  an  immense  ^'  multitude 
which  no  man  can  number."  * 

We  have  thus  presented  the  rational  argument  for  the 
most  severe  and  unwelcome  of  all  the  tenets  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  It  must  have  a  foothold  in  the  hnman  reason, 
or  it  could  not  have  maintained  itself  against  all  the  recoil 
and  opposition  which  it  elicits  from  the  human  heart. 
Founded  in  ethics,  in  law,  and  in  judicial  reason,  as  well  as 
unquestionably  taught  by  the  Author  of  Christianity,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  the  doctrine  of  Eternal  Betribution,  in 
spite  of  selfish  prejudices  and  appeals  to  hnman  sentiment, 
has  always  been  a  belief  of  Christendom.    From  theology 
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>  OalTin,  explaining  the  eleot  ^*  seven  thousand,"  in  Bom.  It :  4,  remarks  that 
though  this  stands  for  an  indefinite  nomber,  it  was  the  Lord's  design  to  spec- 
ify a  great  mnltiiade.  Since,  then,  the  grace  of  God  prevails  so  much  in  an  ex- 
treme state  of  things,  let  us  not  lightly  give  over  to  the  devil  all  those  whose 
piety  does  not  openly  appear  to  us.**  Zwingle  thought  that  all  who  died  in 
early  childhood  are  regenerated  and  saved.  Edwards  (Against  Chauncy,  XIV.) 
denies  that  it  is  an  article  of  his  faith,  that  **only  a  small  part  of  the  hnman 
race  wiU  finally  be  saved.'*  Hopkins  (Future  State,  V.)  asserts  that  ''there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  many  more  of  mankind  will  be  saved  than  lost ;  yea.  it 
may  be  many  thousands  to  one.**  Hodge  (Theology,  UL  879)  says  that  *'  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  number  of  the  finally  lost,  in  oompaiison  with 
the  whole  number  of  the  saved,  will  be  very  inoooBiderable." 
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and  philosophy  it  has  passed  into  hnmim  literature,  and  itf 
wrought  into  its  finest  atrnctares.  It  makes  the  BoleniB 
substance  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Oreek  Drama.  It  poors  a 
sombre  light  into  the  brightness  and  grace  of  the  ufneid. 
It  is  the  theme  of  the  Inferno,  and  is  pi'esnpposed  by  both 
of  the  other  parts  of  the  Divine  Comedy.  The  epic  of 
Milton  derives  from  it  its  awful  grandeur.  And  the  great- 
est of  the  Shakespearean  tragedies  sound  and  stir  the 
depths  of  the  human  soul,  by  their  delineation  of  guilt  in- 
trinsic  and  eternal. 

In  this  discussion,  we  have  purposely  brought  into  view 
only  the  righteousness  of  Almighty  Gk>d,  as  related  to  tlie 
voluntary  and  responsible  action  of  man.  We  have  set  holy 
justice  and  disobedient  free-will  face  to  face,  and  drawn  the 
conclusions.  This  is  all  that  the  defender  of  the  doctrine 
of  retribution  is  strictly  concerned  with.  If  he  can  demon- 
strate that. the  principles  of  eternal  rectitude  are  not  in  the 
least  degree  infringed  upon,  but  are  fully  maintained,  when 
sin  is  endlessly  punished,  he  has  done  all  that  his  problem 
requires.    Whatever  is  just  is  beyond  all  rational  attack.' 

But  with  the  Christian  Gospel  in  his  hands,  the  de- 
fender of  the  Divine  justice  finds  it  difficult  to  be  entirely 
reticent,  and  say  not  a  word  concerning  the  Divine  mercy. 
Over  against  God's  infinite  antagonism  and  righteous 
severity  toward  moral  evil,  there  stands  God's  infinite  pity 
and  desire  to  forgive.  This  is  realized,  not  by  the  high- 
handed and  unprincipled  method  of  pardoning  without 
legal  satisfaction  of  any  kind,  but  by  the  strange  and  stn- 
pendous  method  of  putting  the  Eternal  Judge  in  the  place 
of  the  human  criminal ;  of  substituting  God's  ovm  satisfac- 
tion for  tliat  due  from  man.    In  this  vicarious  atonement 

>  Said  one  of  the  deepest  and  moat  profoondly  penitent  of  hninan  ^jirite :  ^*  I 
have  had  more  than  a  glimpae  of  whtA  ia  meant  by  death  and  outer  liarTr'*^— i 
and  the  worm  that  dieth  not— and  that  all  the  hell  of  the  lepiobate  ia  no  more 
inoonibtent  with  the  love  [benerolenoe]  of  God,  than  the  hlmdneae  of  one  who 
hac  oooanoned  loathaome  and  guilty  dinoaane  to  eat  oat  his  eyes,  ie  inoonaiatent 
with  the  light  of  the  «a&."-X)ottle:  Beminlaosnoea  of  Ooleiidge,  382. 
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£or  sin,  the  Triane  God  relinqmshee  no  claims  of  law,  and 
i^aives  uo  rights  of  justice.  The  sinner's  Divine  Substi- 
tute, in  his  hour  of  voluntary  agonj  and  death,  drinks  the 
cup  of  punitive  and  inexorable  justice  to  the  dregs.  Any 
man  who,  in  penitent  faith,  avails  himself  of  this  vica/rioita 
method  of  setting  himself  right  with  the  Eternal  Nemesis, 
-will  find  that  it  succeeds;  but  he  who  rejects  it,  must 
through  endless  cycles  grapple  with  the  dread  problem  of 
liaman  guilt  in  his  own  person,  and  alone. 

The  Christian  Gospel — the  universal  offer  of  pardon 
through  the  self-sacrifice  of  one  of  the  Divine  Persons — 
should  silence  every  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  Endless 
Punishment.  For  as  the  case  now  stands,  there  is  no  neces- 
sity, so  far  as  the  action  of  Chd  is  concerned,  that  a  single 
human  being  should  ever  be  the  subject  of  future  punish* 
ment.  The  necessity  of  hell  is  founded  in  the  action  of 
the  creature^  not  of  the  Creator.  Had  there  been  no  sin, 
there  would  have  been  no  heU ;  and  sin  is  the  product  of 
man's  free  will.  And  after  the  entrance  of  sin  and  the 
provision  of  redemption  from  it,  had  there  been  universal 
repentance  in  this  life,  thei-e  would  have  been  no  hell  for 
man  in  the  next  life.  The  only  necessitating  reason,  there- 
fore, for  endless  retribution  that  now  exists,  is  the  sinner's 
impendence.  Should  every  human  individual,  before  lie 
dies,  sorrow  for  sin,  and  humbly  confess  it,  Hades  and 
Gehenna  would  disappear. 

For  the  Scriptures  everywhere  describe  God  as  naturally 
and  spontaneously  merciful,  and  declare  that  all  the  legal 
obstacles  to  the  exercise  of  this  great  attribute  have  been 
removed  by  the  death  of  the  Son  of  God  "  for  the  sins  of 
the  whole  world,"  1  John  2:2.  In  the  very  midst  of  the 
holy  revelations  of  Sinai,  Jehovah  proclaimed  it  to  be  his 
inherent  and  intrinsic  disposition  to  be  "  merciful  and  gra- 
cious, long-suffering,  forgiving  iniquity  and  trangression," 
Ex.  34 : 6,  7.  Nehemiah,  after  the  exile,  repeats  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Pentateuch :  *^  Thou  art  a  God  ready  to  par- 
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don,  gracions  and  raercifal,  and  of  great  kindness,"  Nehem. 
9 :  17.    The  Pgalmist  declares  that  '^  the  Lord  is  ready  to 
forgive,  and  plenteous  in  mercy  nnto  all  that  call  upon 
Iiim,"  Ps.  86 : 5.     "  The  Lord  taketh  pleasure  in  them  that 
fear  him,  in  those  that  hope  in  his  mercy,*'  Pb.  147:11- 
From  the  twilight  of  the  land  of  Uz,  Elihn,  feeling  after 
the  promised  Bedeemer  if  haply  he  might  find  him  (Job 
33 :  23),  declares  that  ^^  Ood  looketli  npon  men,  and  if  any 
say,  I  have  sinned,  and  perverted  that  which  was  right,  and 
it  profited  me  not;  he  will  deliver  his  soni  from  going 
down  to  the  pit,  and  his  life  shall  see  the  light,"  Job  33 : 
27,  28.     The  Bible,  throughout,  teaches  that  the  Supreme 
Being  is  sensitive  to  penitence,  and  is  moved  with  compas- 
sion and  paternal  yearning  whenever  he  perceives  any  sin- 
cere spiritual- grief.     He  notices  and  welcomes  the  slightest 
indication  of  repentance.    "  The  eye  of  the  Lord  is  upon 
them  that  fear  him,  upon  them  that  hope  in  his  mercy,"  P& 
33:18.     ''Whoso  confesseth  and  forsaketh  his  sins  shall 
have  mercy,"  Prov.  28  :  13.    The  Heavenly  Father  sees  tlie 
prodigal  when  he  is  "yet  a  great  way  off."    He  never 
"  breaks  the  bruised  reed,"  nor  "  quenches  the  smoking 
flax."    If  there  be  in  any  human  creature  the  broken  and 
contrite  heart,  the  Divine  Pity  speaks  the  word  of  forgive- 
ness and  absolution.     The  humble  confession  of  un worthi- 
ness operates  almost  magically  upon  the  Eternal.    Incar- 
nate Mercy  said  to  the  heathen  "  woman  of  Canaan  "  who 
asked  for  only  the  dogs'  crumbs,  "  O  woman,  great  is  thy 
faith ;  be  it  unto  thee  even  as  thou  wilt,"  Matt.  16 :  28. 
The  Omnipotent  is  overcome,  whenever  he  sees  lowly  peni- 
tential sorrow.    As  "  the  foolishness  of  God  is  wiser  than 
man,"  so  the  self-despairing  helplessness  of  man  is  stronger 
than  God.    When  Jacob  says  to  the  Infinite  One,  "  I  am 
not  worthy  of  the  least  of  all  thy  mercies,"  yet  wrestles 
with  him  "until  the  breaking  of  the  day,"  he  becomes  Is- 
rael, and  "  as  a  prince  has  power  with  God,"  Gen.  32 :  10, 
24,  28.    When  Jehovah  hears  Ephraim  "  bemoaning  him- 
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self,"  and  saying,  ^^  Tnrn  thon  me,  and  I  shall  be  tnmed," 
lie  answers,  ^^  Ephraim  is  my  dear  son*  I  will  surely  have 
mercy  upon  him,"  Jer.  31 :  18,  20/ 

!Now  the  only  obstmction,  and  it  is  a  fatal  one,  to  the 
exercise  of  this  uatural  and  spontaneous  mercy  of  God,  is  the 
Burner's  hardness  of  heart.    The  existing  necessity  for  hell- 
panishment  is  not  chargeable  npon  God.    It  is  the  proud 
and  obstinate  man  who  makes  hell.    It  is  his  impenitence 
that  feeds  its  perpetual  fires.    For  so  long  as  the  trans- 
gressor does  not  grieve  for  sin,  and  does  not  even  acknowl- 
edge it,  it  cannot  be  pardoned.     Almightiness  itself  cannot 
forgive  impenitence,  any  more  than  it  can  make  a  square 
circle.    Impenitence  after  sinning  is  a  more  determined  and 
worse  form  of  sin,  than  sinning  is  in  and  of  itself.    For  it 
is  a  tacit  defeitce  and  justification  of  sin.    If  after  trangres- 
aion  the  person  acknowledges  that  he  has  transgressed,  and 
asks  forgiveness  for  so  doing,  he  evinces  that  he  does  not 
excuse  his  act,  or  defend  it.    On  the  contrary,  he  renounces 
his  act,  condemns  it,  and  mourns  over  it.    But  if  after 
trangression  the  person  makes  no  acknowledgment,  and 
asks  no  forgiveness,  he  is  repeating  and  intensifying  his  sin. 
He  justifies  himself  in  his  act  of  rebellion  against  authority, 
and  thus  aggravates  the  original  fault.     It  is  for  tliis  rea- 
son, that  impenitence  for  sin  is  more  dreadful  than  sin 
itself.    A  penitent  sinner  can  be  foi^iven  ;  but  an  impeni- 
tent sinner  cannot  be.     The  former  God  pities,  and  extends 
the  offer  of  mercy  to  him.     To  the  latter  God  holds  out  no 
hope,  because  he  cannot. 

This  is  what  gives  to  human  existence  here  upon  earth 
its  dark  outlook.    All  the  gloom,  discontent,  and  anxiety  of 

^  Beatrice  expresses  the  same  trnth  to  Daaie,  in  the  words : 

**  Whene*er  the  sinner's  oheek 
Breaks  forth  into  the  preoioos^streaming  tears 
Of  self-aoonsingf  in  our  oonrt  the  wheel 
Of  JQstioe  doth  run  ooonter  to  the  edge.  ** 

PXTBGATOBT,  XSxL  86. 
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human  life  grow  out  of  this.  Thie  is  what  makes  ^  all  the 
uses  of  this  world  so  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable." 
Men  are  impenitent.  Thej  give  no  heed  to  the  voice  of 
conscience ;  know  little  of  remorse,  nothing  of  genuine  sor- 
row. They  are  stolid  and  lethargic  in  sin  ;  or  else  angrily 
deny  the  fact.  They  bend  no  knee  in  self-abasement  be- 
fore the  All-Holy ;  they  do  not  cry,  "  O  Lamb  of  God  that 
takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  grant  me  thy  peace." 
Human  life  is  wretched  and  despairing,  not  because  there 
is  no  mercy  in  the  sweet  heavens,  but  because  there  is  no 
relenting,  no  softening,  in  the  human  heart.  One  is  weary 
of  hearing  the  incessant  wail  of  the  agnostic  and  the  cynic 
over  the  "mystery"  of  this  existence;  the  monotonous 
moan  of  the  pessimist  that  life  is  not  worth  living.  A  sin- 
cere confession  of  what  the  consciousness  of  every  man  will 
tell  him  is  the  absolute  truth  respecting  his  character  and 
conduct,  when  tried  by  a  spii'itual  and  perfect  standard, 
would  drive  away  this  false  view  of  earthly  existence  as  the 
miasmatic  fog  is  blown  by  the  winds.  But  instead  of  con- 
fessing sin,  and  imploring  its  forgiveness,  men  stand  com- 
plaining of  its  punishment,  or  employing  their  ingenuity  in 
endeavoring  to  prove  that  there  is  non^ ;  and  then  wonder 
that  the  heavens  are  black  and  thunderous  over  their  heads. 
Not  by  this  method,  will  the  sky  be  made  clear  and  sunny. 
Whoever  will  cast  himself  upon  tlie  Divine  Compassion 
will  find  life  to  be  worth  living ;  but  he  who  quarrels  with 
the  Divine  Justice  will  discover  that  he  had  better  not 
have  been  born. 

What  the  human  race  needs  is — to  go  to  the  Divine  Con- 
feesional.  The  utterance  of  the  Prodigal  should  be  that  of 
every  man,  "Father,  I  have  sinned."  The  uttei*ance  of 
the  Psalmist  should  be  that  of  every  man :  "  O  thou  that 
hearest  prayer,  unto  thee  shall  all  flesh  come.  Iniquities 
prevail  against  me:  as  for  our  transgressions,  thou  sbalt 
purge  them  away."  "  God  commandeth  all  men  everywhere 
to  repent,"  Acts  17 :  30.    But  so  long  as  man  glosses  over, 
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or  conceals,  the  cardinal  fact  in  his  history,  he  must  live 
under  a  cloud,  and  look  with  anxiety  and  fear  into  the  deep 
darkness  beyond.    It  is  useless  to  contend  with  the  stub- 
born fact  of  moral  evil  by  the  ostrich-method  of  ignoring, 
and  denying.    The  sin  is  here,  in  self -consciousness,  terri- 
ble and  real,  the  lancinating  sting  of  pain  and  the  deadly 
sting  of  death,  in  this  generation  and  in  all  generations. 
ICant,  the  ethical  and  the  metaphysical,  is  right  when  he 
affirms  that  the  noumenon  of  sin  is  tlie  dark  ground  under 
the  phenomenon  of  life.     Confession^  therefore,  is  the  only 
way  to  light  and  mental  peace.     The  suppression  of  any 
fundamental  form  of  human  consciousness  necessarily  re- 
sults in  unrest.    Man's  words  about  himself   must  agree 
with  his  true  character  and  condition ;  otherwise  he  be- 
comes insincere,  miserable,  and  false.     The  denial  of  moral 
evil  is  the  secret  of  the  murmuring  and  melancholy  with 
which  so  much  of  modem  lettere  is  filled.    Eousseau  made 
a  confession,  but  not  truthful,  not  humble ;  and  hence  it 
brought  him  no  repose.    Augustine  made  a  confession,  gen- 
uine, simple,  thoroughly  accordant  with  tlie  facts  of  human 
nature ;  and  the  outpouring  of  his  confidences  into  the  ear 
of  Eternal  Purity  and  Mercy  brought  the  peace  that  passes 
all  understanding,  and  the  immortal  life  that  knows  no 
melancholy,  and  no  dissatisfaction.    These 'historic  persons 
are  types  of  the  two  classes  into  which  all  men  fall :  the 
penitent  and  the  impenitent. 

The  king  in  Shakespeare's  Hamlet,  writhing  with  selfish 
remorse  but  destitute  of  unselfish  sorrow,  in  his  soliloquy 
exclaims : 

''  Try  what  repentance  can  :  what  can  it  not  ? 
Yet  what  can  it,  when  one  cannot  repent  ? 
O  wretched  state  I  O  bosom  black  as  death  I 
O  lim^d  soul ;  that  struggling  to  be  free 
Art  more  engaged ! " 

Bunyan's  man  of  Despair,  in  the  iron  cage,  when  assured 
by  Christian  that  "  the  Son  of  the  Blessed  is  very  pitiful," 
Vol.  IL— 48 
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replies :  ^^  I  have  so  hardened  my  heart,  that  I  cantuyi  re- 
pent." 

In  these  powerful  delineations,  these  profound  psycholo- 
gists of  sin  bring  to  view  a  peril  that  environs  free  wilL 
Pardon  may  be  proffered  by  God,  hut  penitence  may  heooiM 
impossible  through  the  action  of  man.  ^'  There  are  some 
sins,"  says  Augustine,  ^^  that  follow  of  necessity,  from  fore- 
going sins  that  occurred  without  necessity."  The  adoption 
of  atheism  is  a  sin  without  necessity.  It  is  the  voluntarj 
action  of  man.  But  the  hardness  of  heart  that  results 
from  it,  results  of  necessity.  No  man  is  forced  to  be  an 
infidel ;  but  if  he  is  one,  he  mM«t  be  an  impenitent  man. 
A  luxurious  and  skeptical  age  should  remember  this.  That 
man  cam,not  repent,  who  drowns  himself  in  pleasure,  and 
never  seriously  reflects  upon  his  accountability  to  his  Maker. 
That  man  cannot  repent,  who  expends  the  energy  of  hia 
mind  in  the  endeavor  to  prove  that  all  human  action  is 
irresponsible,  and  the  threatenings  of  Revelation  an  idle 
tale.  They  who  have  '^eyes  full  of  adultery  cwnnot  ceaae 
from  sin,"  2  Pet.  2  :  14.  Absorption  in  worldliness,  and 
adoption  of  infidel  opinions,  make  repentance  an  impossi- 
bility. Sensuality  and  atheism  harden  the  human  heart, 
and  render  it  impervious  to  the  Christian  Religion. 
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Abilitt.  Bee  Bdwarda.  Distinot  from 
caMbuity,  ii  225 ;  natural,  is  properly 
oni^  phymoal  force,  ii  226-2^;  of 
the'nniier,  objeotions  to  the  tenet, 
iL  254-256;  moral,  defined,  u.  233: 
gronndfl  of  it,  ii.  233-238 ;  the  Iobb  of 
it  does  not  destroy  obligation,  ii  24^- 
250. 

Aoceptilation,  definition  of,  i  384 ;  iL 
453. 

Actual,  tnmsgreBsionflL  defined,  IL  256. 

Adams.  J.  Q..  on  the  deity  of  Christ  in 
theN.  T.,  L  818. 

Adamio,  union,  importance  of,  in  an- 
thropology, ii  17. 

Adam,  speiomc  signifioation  of,  in  Gen. 
1,  iL  19,  22,  41.  78 ;  the  first  sin  of, 
wilfol  in  a  hign  degree,  iL  154-156, 
161 ;  irrationar  and  inexplicable,  it 
156,  157;  began  in  selt-originated 
Inst  for  a  forbidden  knowlouge,  ii. 
155, 157,  177 ;  the  two  parts  of  it,  iL 
169 ;  soriptnre  account  of  the  inter- 
nal p«rt,  U.  172-179;  the  external 
part,  iL  181 ;  imputed  to  the  posterity 
on  the  ground  of  natural  union,  and 
race  partioipation,  iL  421^44,  181 ,  185 ; 
scripture  proof  of  this,  iL  181-185 ; 
objection  to  this  and  reply,  ii  189-192 ; 
the  knowledge  of  Adam,  prior  to  the 
fall  and  after,  iL  97;  mutable  holi- 
ness of  nnfaUen  Adam,  ii.  149 ;  rela- 
tive  perfection  of,  ii.  149 ;  probation 
of,  reason  for,  IL  151 ;  the  body  of, 
immortal,  u.  158-160. 

Adoption,  controversy,  ii  802. 

Advent,  second,  scriptare  proof  of,  iL 
641 ;  not  premillennial,  11  642. 

Aeonian,  meaning  of,  iL  682-689. 

Agasaiz,  on  uncertainty  in  geology,  L 
99 ;  proves  that  fishes  are  before  am- 
phibia, L  488 ;  his  oonception  of  evo- 
lution, i  499 :  on  Darwinism,  L  501 ; 
prevalenoe  of  his  own  view ;  asserts 
lertility  to  be  the  criterion  of  a  spe- 
cies, L  609. 

Affnoelticiam,  objeotions  to,  L  149. 

iJezander,  J.  A.,  on  the  meaning  of 


Sheol,  ii.  639 ;  on  prophetic  inspira- 
tion, ii.  61. 

Ambrose,  on  unity  and  singleness,  L 
^5;  on  the  fixedness  of  species,  L 
509. 

Angels,  embodied  Bpirit|^  L  838;  sex- 
less, and  not  a  race,  ii.  4 ;  elect,  i. 
418,  419;  non-eleot,  L  419;  the  fall 
of,  peouharity  ixi,  L  419. 

Annihilation,  see  Conditional  Immor- 
taUty. 

Anselm,  his  ontological  argument,  L 
224 ;  on  the  use  of  ^'  substantia,^'  L 
270;  his  definition  of  ^* essence,'"  L 
271 ;  of  omnipresence,  L  840 ;  on  the 
absolute  necessity  of  iusticOj  L  379 ;  on 
the  univerbality  of  the  divme  decree, 
i.  410 ;  on  the  fall  of  the  angels,  i.  419 ; 
on  mankind  sinning  in  Adam,  ii.  30 ; 
on  created  holiness,  IL  101 ;  on  the 
wilfulness  of  sin,  iL  172;  on  ability 
and  obligation,  iL  243;  on  God  as 
both  displeased  and  compassionate, 
iL  401 ;  on  the  full  satisfaction  of 
justice  by  Christ's  death,  iL  439, 461 ; 
on  the  judicial  signifioation  of 
•*wrath^"iL428. 

Anthropolctty,  divisions  of,  L  9,  iL  3 ; 
oonoemedprinoipally  with  sin,  ii.  14. 

Anthropomorphism,  source  of,  L  157. 

Antilegomena,  the  evidence  of  a  criti- 
cal spirit  in  the  early  church,  L  113. 

Apocrypha,  relation  ol  to  the  Septua- 
gint,  L  187 ;  on  Hades,  ii.  596. 

Apologists,  the  early,  on  natural  mono- 
theism, L  102. 

ApoUinarisra,  objeotions  to,  ii.  812. 

Apostles'  creed,  original  form  of,  iL 
o04  ;  absence  of  premillenarianism  in, 
iL642. 

Apostolic,  fathers,  on  premillenarian- 
iBm,a642. 

Aquinas,  method  of,  i.  4  \  his  definition 
of  theology,  L  19 ;  denies  relative  ex- 
istence to  God,  L  171 ;  definition  of 
God's  eternity,  L  348 ;  on  the  relative 
neoessity  of  ][ustioe,  L  879 :  adopted 
creationism,  ii.  10 ;  his  dennition  of 
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freedom,  iL  108 ;  inoludes  moral  de- 
sires in  the  will,  iL  123 ;  on  the  per- 
sonalising of  Christ's  human  natme, 
ii.  294 ;  on  the  ooexistenoe  of  wrath 
and  compassion  in  God,  ii.  405 ;  on 
Tioarious  satisfaction,  n.  447;  on 
God*s  power  to  incline  the  will,  ii. 
502 ;  on  the  Desoensas,  iL  608. 

Arguments,  for  the  Divine  existence, 
uses  of,  i.  221 ;  vaacieties  of,  L  223  sq. 

Argyll,  Duke  of,  combats  pseudo-CTolu- 
tion,  i  510. 

Arian,  doctrine  of  the  Bon,  L  270,  814, 
ii.  309;  doctrine  of  subordination,  L 
803;  of  Christ,  ii.  809. 

Aristotle,  L  26 ;  erroneous  ethics  oiL  i 
68;  erroneous  physics  of,  L  107;  nis 
▼iew  of  mind,  L  160 ;  asserts  unez- 
tended  substance,  16* ;  definition  of 
happiness^  i  176;  on  final  causes, 
i.  ^7;  his  erroneous  conception  oi 
creation,  i.  464,  471 ;  on  enoless  sin, 
iL  786. 

Arminian,  assertion  of  the  relative  ne- 
cessity of  justice,  L  879 ;  view  of  tlie 
relation  ox  decree  to  foreknowledge, 
L  397;  system  compared  with  the 
Calvinistio,  L  4^-451,  u.  471,  472; 
inconsistency  in  its  statement  of  in- 
ability, i.  450;  doctrine  of  condition- 
al election,  i.  451,  iL  472 ;  order  of 
election  and  redemption,  i.  458 ;  sep- 
aration of  punishment  from,  culpa- 
bility, iL  52 ;  interpretation  of  Rom. 
5 :  12,  IL  53.  184 ;  objections  to  this 
interpretation,  iL  184 ;  view  of  self- 
determination,  iL  304;  doctrine  of 
partial  ability,  iL  472;  synergism, 
iL  508;  signification  of  *' prepara- 
tives," iL  511. 

Arnold,  on  unoertainty  in  physics,  L 
39;  on  the  mvthioal  theory,  l  128. 

Assyria,  legends  of,  polytheistic  and 
sensual,  L  129 ;  not  usea  by  Moses,  L 
129 ;  chronology  of,  L  517. 

Astronomy,  Ptolemaic  and  Copernioan, 
L  30;  comparative  certainty  of,  i. 
42 ;  its  attitude  towards  theology,  L 
43 ;  of  the  Bible,  L  10^. 

Athanasius,  L  32 ;  dialectics  of^  L  350 : 
on  the  inseparability  of  unity  ana 
trinaUty,  L  252;  on  the  Sabellian 
trinity,  i.  254,  281 ;  on  the  self -con- 
sistence of  the  doctrine  of  the  trin- 
itv,  L  269 ;  his  use  of  hypostasis,  L 
270 ;  creed  of,  L  286,  288, 804,  uTStt; 
on  the  divine  paternity,  L  ^8,  389 ; 
on  circumincession,  i.  800 ;  on  the 
Logos  redeeming  and  personalizing 
the  assumed  human  nature,  iL  298, 
297. 

Atheism,  of  the  eighteenth  century,  L 
123 ;  practical,  L  196. 

Atonement,  defined,  u.  889,  891;  its 


relation  to  remission  of  penalty.  iL 
892,  486-440 ;  objective  in  its  refec- 
ence,  iL893-399;  correlated  to refadbo- 
tive  justice,  iL  484 ;  personal,  defined, 
iL  883,  884:  impulse  of  true  peni- 
tence to  make  it,  iL  412 ;  vicanooa, 
defined^  882-885;  scripture  pcoof 
of,  iL  878-382 ;  optional,  not  neces- 
sary, iL  402 ;  cannot  be  made  by  a 
creature,  iL  887,  889 ;  the  only  just 
mode  of  exercising  m^ey,  11.450;  the 
highest  form  of  mercy,  iL  384,  S82L 
898.  445 ;  implies  the  ooesdstenoe  ox 
botii  wrath  and  compassion,  in  God* 
iL  899-405 ;  relation  of,  to  the  soul  of 
man,  iL  409-411;  appropriated  only 
by  faith,  ii.  410,  440-442 ;  its  appro- 
priation the  sign  of  Kenuine  peni- 
tence^ iL  411 :  extent  ode,  iL  464-468: 
sufficiency  ox,  iL  468 ;  distingniahea 
from  redemption,  iL  469;  insepar- 
able from  its  effectual  application,  in 
the  divine  mind  and  decree,  iL  475 ; 
proof  of  this,  iL  475-483 ;  reasons  for 
the  universal  ofier  of,  ii.  482-489. 

Attributes,  the  divine,  relation  of  to 
the  essence,  L  354 ;  definition  of,  L 
834;  classification  of,  i.  884,  836, 
837 ;  difference  between  a  divine  at- 
tribute and  a  divine  pecison,  L  335; 
of  will  and  of  nature,  L  864 ;  not  re- 
solvable into  benevolence,  iL  434. 

Augustine,  his  definition  of  theolc^y* 
L  18 ;  ox  time,  L  56 ;  view  of  inroira- 
tion,  i.  74 ;  ox  God^s  snbetantiaUty, 
L  158;  of  God's  spirituaUty,  L  165: 
of  tiie  divine  •ugo;  L  175 ;  of  nataral 
monotheism,  L  xO& ;  of  the  ontdoei- 
csl  argument,  L  223:  of  the  O.  T. 
Trinity,  L  361, 368, 306;  onthenseof 
*^  substsnce,**  in  the  Latin  ohoxoh,  i. 
270 ;  ternaries  by  which  he  illoBtrated 
the  trinity,  L  276 1  on  the  meanings 
of  "God'*  in  scnptnre,  i  285;  on 
communication  of  essence,  L  294;  on 
circumincession,  L  800 ;  on  sonship, 
as  essentially  eoual  with  paternity, 
but  relatively  suoordinate,  l  801 ;  on 
the  hypostatical  character  of  the  first 
person,  L  809 ;  on  the  phrase  ^'  foun- 
tain of  the  deity,'*  L  312;  on  the 
"ignorance**  of  Christ,  L  319;  his 
classification  of  texts  respecting  the 
Son,  i.  827 ;  on  the  differenoe  between 
generation  and  procession,  L  833 ;  lus 
definition  of  the  attributes,  i.  384; 
his  erroneous  view  of  the  beatific  vi- 
sion, L  849 ;  on  f  ozeknowled^  in  God, 
L  855 ;  on  relative  merit,  i.  368 ;  on 
the  simultaneousness  of  the  divins 
decrees,  L  395 ;  on  predestination,  L 
426,  427;  on  elect  heathen,  L  438: 
on  the  revealed  and  secret  will  oi 
God,  L  457 ;  on  creation  ex  nihilo,  L 
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471,  472;  his  mterpxeiation  of  G«n. 
1 : 1,  i  472, 475 ;  faTon  txadncianism, 
il  20,  21,  38,  58 ;  on  the  apeoifio 
sense  of  '' AdBzn"in  Gen.  1,  iL  20, 
21 ;  on  the  redemption  of  ChrisVs 
hnman  nature,  ii  88 ;  on  man  as  cre- 
ated, ii.  96 ;  on  created  holiness,  ii 
100 ;  on  hnman  freedom,  ii  108^  109 ; 
inelades  moral  desires  in  the  will,  ii. 
121;  on  sin  as  self -originated,  ii. 
157;  on  the  immortality  of  Adam^s 
body,  ii  160 ;  on  the  internal  part  of 
Adam^s  first  sin,  iL  169 ;  teaches  that 
lust  is  yolantarJ^  il  202 ;  teaches  the 
sanctification  ox  ChrisVs  humanity, 
iL  297 ;  that  God  satisfies  God,  in  vi- 
carious atonement,  ii.  887,  447 ;  on 
God  as  both  displeased  and  compas- 
siouate,  ii.  401,  408;  denies  partial 
ability,  ii.  473;  denies  that  Abra- 
ham's bosom  is  in  Hades,  ii.  601 ;  on 
the  Descensus,  ii.  606 ;  on  Chiliasm, 
iL  646;  on  the  final  Judgment,  iL 
662;  on  endless  punislunent,  iL 
669. 

Augsbnxg,  Confession,  its  definition  of 
a  trinitarian  person,  L  277. 

Authenticity,  of  scripture,  defined,  i 
111 ;  proems  of,  L  112. 

BABTLoniAV,  see  Ass^rrian. 

Bacon,  on  physical  science  in  script- 
ure, i.  IOd  ;  on  final  causes,  i.  247. 

B&hr,  teaches  the  symbolical  theory  of 
atonement,  ii.  890. 

Balaam,  inspired  temporarily,  L  85; 
monotheism  of,  L  204. 

Bancroft,  on  imperfect  recollection,  L 
88. 

Baptism,  defined,  ii.  574 ;  of  infants, 
supposes  regeneration,  il  .574-578;  of 
proselytes,  iL  5'<4;  mode  of,  ii.  578- 
587;  sacramental,  ii.  579 ;  ceremonial, 
ii580. 

Barnabas,  epistle  of,  i.  188. 

Bates,  on  toe  divine  omnipresence,  i. 
841 ;  on  reprobation,  L  4S0. 

Baumgarten,  his  theory  of  partial  in- 
spiration, L  74. 

Baumgarten-Crasins,  on  the  Descen- 
sus, ii.  607. 

Baur,  his  Biblical  theology,  i.  18. 

Baxter,  on  justification  oy  faith,  il 
544. 

Beocaria,  founds  punishment  on  ex- 
pediency, iL  718. 

Beecher,  J.,  on  Biblical  chronology,  1 
100. 

Begotten,  God,  patristic  use  of  the 
phrase,  i.  310. 

Benevolence,  of  God,  defined,  i.  386 ; 
the  grouna  of  it,  L  88(i  \  proof  of  it, 
i.  887 ;  varieties  of  it,  i.  387  ;  objec- 
tions urged  against  it,  and  answers. 


i.  888 ;  the  attribute  of,  not  the  unity 
of  all  the  attributes,  iL  434. 

Bentham,  on  the  aim  of  penalty,  1  882, 
iL  71& 

Bengel,  on  inredestination,  i.  446;  on 
the  variety  in  Christ's  self-conscious- 
ness,  ii.  821. 

Bentley,  on  Collins,  i.  20 ;  on  the  use  of 
**  body  '*  by  some  of  the  fathers,  i. 
163. 

Berkeley,  his  definition  of  mind,  L 
166;  of  time,  1  844;  asserts  that 
mind  is  the  only  cauie,  L  489. 

Bernard,  on  self-knowledge,  1  211 ;  on 
the  trinity,  1  252 ;  his  synergism,  ii. 
508. 

Biblical,  theology,  its  relation  to  dog- 
matic, 1  15:  physics,  not  contradic- 
tory to  the  Copemican,  L  478 ;  asrees 
with  geology,  i.  479-488 ;  psychology, 
ii.  12«-181. 

Bibliology,  place  of,  i.  6 ;  subdivisions 
of,  L  8,  61. 

Blackstoneu  his  table  of  population,  L 
520;  on  human  and  divine  punish- 
ment, iL  780. 

Blumenbach,  his  conception  of  evolu- 
tion, L  499. 

Body,  the  natural,  defined,  ii.  652-658 ; 
the  spiritual,  defined,  ii.  652-658. 

Bolinebroke,  mistakes  of,  i.  22 ;  on  the 
method  of  production  in  nature,  iL 
76. 

Boodhism,  differentiated  from  Chris- 
tianity, i.  67. 

Boyle,  on  physical  science,  L  55. 

Brahmins,  onronology  of,  L  518. 

Breckenridge,  asserts  natural  union,  il 
45. 

Briffgs,  on  Messianic  propheorv,  ii.  261. 

Buckle,  superficiality  of,  L  23. 

Bull,  on  the  use  of  obffla  in  the  Nicene 
Creed,  L  270 ;  on  eternal  ^neration 
as  an  emanation  of  essence,  i.  295 ;  on 
circuminoession,  i.  800 ;  on  the  trini- 
tarian subordination,  L  802. 

Burnet,  on  the  unipersonality  yet 
two  natures  of  Christ,  iL  818 ;  on  the 
Descensus,  iL  609. 

Butler,  attributes  immortality  to  ani- 
mals, L  159 ;  denies  that  all  morality 
is  resolvable  in  to  benevolence,  ii.  480 ; 
denies  future  redemption,  iL  7(K). 

Bun^jran,  on  reprobation,  L  446 ;  distin- 
guishes between  nature  and  person, 
1L289. 

Byron,  on  solitariness  in  God,  L  187 ; 
on  irresponsibility  for  belief,  i.  133. 

CjSSar,  nature  of  the  proof  for  his  as- 
sassination, i.  118. 
Caiaphas,  incroired,  temporarily,  L  85. 
Calamity,  denned,  ii.  414. 
Calixtus,  his  theory  of  partial  inspira- 
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tion,  i  74 ;  denied  O.  T.  trinity,  i 

Call,  the  external,  defined,  ii.  486 ;  the 
etfectual,  defined,  ii.  4110. 

GAlvin,  mtem  of,  i.  5,  12 ;  his  defini- 
tion of  faith,  i.  4b;  on  the  innate 
knowledge  of  God,  i  199;  on  the 
connection  between  the  knowledge 
of  self  and  that  of  God,  L  212;  on 
the  Latin  nte  of  '*  sabotanoo,"  i  271 ; 
on  the  phrase,  *^  fount  of  the  deity/* 
i  312 ;  definition  of  the  divine  attri- 
butes, i.  3'J4 ;  on  the  permissive  de- 
cree, i  407,  409 ;  his  a^preement  with 
Auj^Rtine  on  decreeR,  l  409 ;  on  the 
regen.'ration  of  infants  and  of  some 
heathen  without  the  written  ^spel, 
i.  438 ;  teaches  natural  anion,  iL  44 ; 
his  view  of  concupiscence,  iL  179 ;  his 
explanation  of  fjuaprov  in  Bom.  5,  ii. 
1  iS ;  on  the  two  significations  of 
''  nature/*  ii  l'J6 ;  teaches  that  lust 
is  sin,  iL  201 ;  on  the  nature  of  free- 
dom, iL  249;  says  that  incarnation 
is  not  incarceration^  iL  28J ;  on  the 
sanotificatidn  of  ChneVs  human  nat- 
ure, iL  804;  on  God  as  both  dis- 
pleased and  compassionate.  IL  401  ; 
on  GhrisVs  explanation  of  the  lex 
talionis,  iL  422;  denies  that  the 
Father  was  emotionally  angry  with 
the  Son,  ii.  428 ;  denies  partial  abil- 
ity, ii.  478 ;  his  use  of  the  term  **  re- 
generation,^ iL  492 ;  combats  syner- 
gism, iL  503 :  his  definition  of  the 
church,  iL  661 :  his  doctrine  of  the 
sacraments,  iL  564^  566,  570-^72 ;  ou 
the  signification  of  Sheol,  iL  627, 
639 ;  on  the  number  of  the  elect,  ii. 
747. 

Calvinism,  the  elder,  differs  from  the 
later,  ii.  86,  42,  54.  55,  120,  184 ;  on 
the  extent  of  the  decree  of  eleotiou, 
iL  706. 

Calvinistio,  doctrine,  of  elect  heathen, 
i.  4^36 ;  system,  compared  with  the 
Anninian,  L  448-451 ;  order  of  elec- 
tion and  redemption,  L  458 ;  doctrine 
of  concreated  noliness,  iL  96;  doc- 
trine of  inability,  ii.  256. 

Canonicity,  definition  of,  L  141;  the 
evidence  for  it,  L  142. 

Carlyle,  on  the  endlesaness  of  guilt,  iL 


Cause,  final,  where  discovered  most  ean- 
ily,  L  245;  second,  cannot  act  in- 
ternally and  directly,  L  421. 

Celsus,  does  not  dispute  the  authentic- 
ity of  the  N.  T.,  L  113. 

Certainty,  natural  and  Christian,  L  28, 
46 ;  sometimes  in  necessity,  and  some- 
times is  not,  i.  414. 

Chambers,  on  the  canon,  ii.  141. 

Channing,  argument  of,  for  Christian- 


i^,  i.  120 ;  his  view  of  the  rebticm 
of  Christ  to  his  peof^  and  aee,  L 
126 ;  his  error  respecting  innate  idess, 
i.  209;  his  defence  of  miraclei,  L 
534;  his  objectiou  to  yicaxioaa atone- 
ment, ii.  384. 

Chaos,  a  creation  ex  nihilo,  L  47Sl 

Characteristics,  trinitariaa,  aee  Notae. 

Charnocke,  his  definition  of  a  demon- 
stration, i.  196;  on  God*s  immuta- 
bility, i.  852;  on  God*a  foreknowl- 
edge, i.  854:  on  God's  holiness,  L 
864  ;  on  God  s  coneursus  with  sin,  i. 
871,  372;  on  God*s  an^er  at  sui 
rather  than  the  sinner,  i.  875;  on 
the  optional  exercise  of  mercy,  L 
389 ;  on  the  relation  of  God*a  knowl- 
edge to  his  decree,  L  896  ;  on  mut- 
able perfection,  L  410;  on  the  per- 
missive decree,  i  418 ;  on  tzadncian- 
ism,  iL  9 :  on  the  voluntariness  of 
sin,  ii.  202 ;  on  ability  and  obliga- 
tion, ii.  242. 

Chastisement,  defined,  ii  415 ;  the  ob- 
ject of.  ii.  416. 

Chemnits,  on  mythological  inflnenoe 
upon  Judaism,  li.  597. 

ChiJiasm,  see  Premilienarianiam. 

Choice,  different  from  self-determina- 
tion, ii.  110,  112. 

Christ,  divinity  of,  iL  809,  816;  his 
character  an  evidence  for  Christian- 
ity, i.  116 ;  his  citation  of  the  O.  T., 
L  185 ;  his  definition  of  God,  i  151 ; 
the  source  of  his  knowledge,  i  110, 
ii  867 ;  the  souroe  of  his  nuraculooa 
power,  i  821  \  the  proof  of  his  deity. 
L.  814-328 ;  his  human  nature  a  part 
only  of  the  species,  iL  295 ;  Justified 
and  sanctified,  ii.  81-^,  295-304; 
his  obedience  imputed  on  a  different 
ground  from  that  of  Adam*8  disobedi- 
ence, ii  187,  188 ;  names  of,  in  the 
O.  T.,  ii.  262;  time  of  his  advent  an- 
nounced in  the  O.  T.,  ii  263 ;  proof 
of  his  identitv  with  the  O.  T.  Mes- 
siah^ ii.  264 ;  tne  Logos  is  the  divinity 
in  his  person,  ii  265 ;  the  divinity  is 
the  base  of  his  person,  ii  209-273; 
the  ignorance  o£  ii  275-277;  his 
theanthropio  personality  besan,  but 
never  ends,  ii  278 ;  capable  m  a  two- 
fold form  of  oonscionsneaa,  ii  2S1- 
283, 307, 319-821 ;  yet  has  only  a  sin- 
gle self -consciousness,  ii.  307.  S19- 
321;  humanity  of,  definea  and 
proved,  ii  811-314,  816;  unipersoo- 
ality  of,  defined  and  proved^  iL  8I&- 
822 :  the  eflfoct  of  his  exaltation  upon 
his  numanity,  i  322 ;  the  properties 
of  one  of  his  natures  cannot  be  attrib- 
nted  to  the  other,  ii.  828 ;  the  two 
wills  of,  ii  823 ;  the  impec^bility  of, 
ii  830-^36;  renflona  for  his  tempta- 
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tiona,  ii  S45-347:  the  mediatorial 
oommiBflion  of,  ii  854,  355 ;  retained 
to  the  Father,  and  no  longer  dia- 
charged,  ii  356;  mediatorial  offioea 
of,  ii.  364 ;  the  snfferings  of,  vioari- 
oiuly  penaJ,  ii  41^ ;  twofold  variety 
of,  ii.  424 ;  the  object  of  the  Father'i 
Jadicial,  not  emotional  wrath,  ii  ^tf- 
428 ;  active  and  passive  obedience  of, 
ii  429-438;  the  active  obedience 
necessary  to  justification,  ii.  482 ; 
second  advent  of,  ii  041 ;  presence 
o^  in  the  sapper,  ii  565-^567  ;  teaches 
endless  puniknment,  ii.  676-6S0. 

Christianity,  nature  of  the  evidence 
for,  i  181. 

Christoloey,  divisions  of,  i.  7 ;  of  the 
O.  T.,  u,  281. 

Chronolo^,  of  scriptnie,  correctness  of, 
i  73,  lOf  100;  not  matiiematically 
accnrate,  i  99,  516. 

Chrysostom,  Semi-Pelagianism  of,  ii 
sSf  473, 503 ;  his  ezphmation  of  fjuof}- 
rop  in  Bom.  5:13,  ii  184;  denies 
that  Abraham's  bosom  is  in  Hades,  ii 
601. 

Church,  the,  definition  of,  ii.  561 ; 
membership  in,  a  means  of  grace,  ii 
563. 

Cicero,  his  etymology  of  reli^o,  i.  18 ; 
on  the  nature  of  the  soal,  i.  160  ;  on 
natural  monotheism,  i  SOO,  214 ;  his 
statement  of  the  teleolopcal  argu- 
ment^ i  245;  his  definition  of  jus- 
tice, 1.  865 ;  on  malicious  interpreta- 
tion of  law,  i  876 ;  on  fate  and  provi- 
dence, i.  414. 

Ciicumincession,  scripture  proof  of,  i. 
299. 

Clarke,  JSamuel,  defect  in  his  argument 
for  the  divine  existence,  i.  158;  his 
statement  of  the  ontological  argu- 
ment i.  238 ;  on  creation  from  noth- 
ing, L  469. 

dement,  of  Alexandria,  his  use  of 
**  begotten  God^»'i  810. 

Coleridge,  on  divmity  as  a  profession, 
i.  16  ^  on  the  use  of  a  theory,  i  40 ; 
his  view  of  inspiration,  i  74 ;  nis  ob- 
lection  to  the  ontological  argument, 
L  283;  adopts  the  iTthagorean  te- 
tractys,  i  353;  on  coexistence  in 
Adam,  ii.  82 ;  on  the  object  of  pun- 
ishment, ii  718. 

Collins,  i  21^  123. 

Communication,  of  essence,  i.  387; 
meaning  of,  i  393;  marks  of,  i  287- 
290. 

Concupiscence,  defined,  ii.  179,  180; 
not  confined  to  the  sensuous  nature, 
ii.  179. 

Cononrsus,  the  divine,  defined,  i.  871 ; 
obiection  to,  as  an  explanation,  i 
873,  413. 


Condemnation,  distinguished  from  pre- 
terition,  i  483. 

Confucianism,  differentiated  finom 
Christianity,  i  67. 

Conscience,  its  relation  to  God,  i  64, 
ii  407,  410;  the  wrath  of,  iL  407; 
effect  of  vicarious  atonement  upon, 
U.  409. 

Conservation,  of  ener^,  the  doctrine 
of,  does  not  prove  immutability  of 
material  force,  i.  496 :  this  acknowl- 
edged by  Stewart,  i  497. 

Consubstuitiality,  i  399. 

Conversion,  defined^  ii  529 ;  its  rela- 
tion to  regeneration,  ii  529;  faith 
and  repentance  the  two  converting 
acts.  ii.  5^ ;  active  and  passive,  de- 
finea,  ii  493. 

Conybeaxe,  on  mysteries,  i  156. 

Correlation,  of  forces,  meaning  of,  i 
495,  496 ;  does  not  prove  immutabil- 
ity of  force,  i  496. 

Corruption,  of  human  nature,  the  effect 
of  tne  first  sin,  ii  193 ;  imputed  as 
guilt  because  the  first  sin  was  a  free 
act,  and  is  immediately  imputed  as 
such,  ii.  192;  error  in  the  mediate 
imputation  of,  ii.  193 ;  phrases  equiv- 
alent to  "corruption  of  nature,^'  ii. 
195 ;  effect  of  corruption  on  the  un- 
derstanding, ii  196, 197 ;  on  the  will, 
ii.  193;  proof  that  oorruption  is 
guilt,  ii  199-20a 

Cosmogony,  of  the  Bible,  oompared 
with  the  ethnic,  i  106,  464. 

Cosmological,  argument,  foundation  of, 
i.  243 ;  statement  of,  in  scripture,  1. 
*Z^\  statement  of,  by  Aquinas,  i. 
243 ;  Kant's  objection  to,  and  reply, 
i  343 ;  Clarke's  objection  to,  and  re- 
ply, i  842;  Hume's  objection  to, 
and  reply,  i  343. 

Covenant,  of  works,  consistent  with 
either  natural  or  representative  union, 
ii.  39;  the  terms  of,  ii  1^  861 ; 
nature  of  the  consent  to  it,  ii.  158 ; 
of  grace,  distinguished  from  that  of 
redemption,  ii  859-863;  terms  of, 
ii  361,  422. 

Crawford,  on  the  divine  purpose,  i. 
400 ;  on  the  fatherhood  of  Qod,  ii 
861,423. 

Creation,  from  nothmg,  i  29.  106,  361, 
464,  471 ;  an  o]^tional  act  ox  power,  i. 
859 ;  the  doctrine  of,  peculiar  to  rev- 
elation, i  464,  471 ;  seoondaiy  sense 
of,  in  scripture,  i  465 ;  meaning  of 
the  Hebrew  word  for,  i  465;  ana- 
logues to,  i  467, 470 ;  characteristics 
of;  i  470. 

Creationism^  theory  of,  ii  9;  preva- 
lenoe  of,  ii.  10 ;  queetion  between  it 
and  tradudanism,  ii.  10;  soriprture 
argument  for,  ii  38,  39;  partially 
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adopts  tr«dn<riitni«iii,  iL  34  ;  its  Tiew 

of  Ohmt*B  homuiity,  ii.  SOS. 
CwdibUity,  of  the  N.  T.,  proofa  of,  i 

115  ;  of  the   O.   T.,  proofi   of,   i. 

1S4. 
Cndworth.  oa  lensaonB  knowledge,  L 

87,  54 ;  tOB  opposition  to  Hobbes,  L 

60 ;  on  the  knowledge  of  God.  L  57 ; 

on  nneztended  substance,  i.  lo7 ;  his 

aoooont  of  pagan  monotheism,  i  dOO ; 

on  God^s  eternity,  i.  847 ;  on  creation 

from  nothing,  L  469. 
Conningham,  on  aotoal  and  dedazatiTe 

Justinoation,  ii.  547. 
Cavier,  physics  of,  generally  accepted, 

i.  508 ;  asserts  the  late  origin  of  man, 

1528. 
Cyril,  of  Alexandria,  places  Paradise 

aboTe,  and  Hades  beneath,  ii  602L 

Dabnet,  on  the  decrees,  L  898. 

Dana,  on  the  onier  of  creation,  1  479: 
asserts  fertility  to  be  the  criterion  oi 
a  species,  i  509 ;  his  definition  of  a 
species,  ii  66. 

Dante,  on  self-contemplation  in  God, 
L  189 ;  on  the  sin  of  Bve,  ii.  168 ;  on 
the  heavenly  worship  of  the  God- 
man,  ii.  281 ;  erroneous  sapposition 
of,  iL  711 ;  on  penitence,  ii.  751. 

Darwin,  his  exaggeration  of  ■nffering, 
i  888;  attributes  selection  to  mat- 
ter. L  490 ;  criticisxn  of,  hv  Agassis 
ana  Qnatrefages,  L  501,  507 ;  uncer- 
tainty of,  respecting  his  own  theory, 
i  508 ;  proyes  only  that  varieties  de- 
velop from  a  species,  L  502,  509.  513 ; 
does  not  assert  the  evolution  of  the 
organic  from  the  inorganic,  i  502; 
his  loose  use  of  ^*  species,**  L  507. 

Davidson,  on  variations  in  scripture,  i 
507 ;  on  the  N.  T.  teaohing  respect- 
ing endless  punifthment,  iu  714;  on 
Quotation  in  the  N.  T.  from  the  O. 
\,  I  100. 

Davies,  on  **  preparatives "  to  regen- 
eration, ii  517. 

Day,  meaning  of,  in  Gen.  1,  i.  98,  475- 
477. 

Death,  the  threatened  in  Gen.  3:17, 
ii.  158;  inseparably  conuected  with 
Hades  and  Sheol,  ii  621,  682;  a 
finality,  ii  694. 

Decree,  the  divine,  consistent  with  lib- 
erty, i  25;  different  from  fate,  i 
412 ;  relation  of,  to  the  attributes,  L 
893 ;  to  the  divine  idea,  i.  895 ;  re- 
lates only  to  the  opera  ad  extra,  i. 
894 ;  formed  instantoneously  in  eter- 
nity, executed  successively  in  time, 
i  894,  468 ;  relation  of,  to  loreknowl- 
edge  in  the  classical  sense,  i.  897,  417 ; 
to  foreknowledge  in  the  Hebraistic 
sense,  i  417 ;  rcniation  of,  to  a  system 


of  the  universe,  1  396;  charaister- 
istios  of,  i  899-405 ;  not  coDtradio- 
tory  to  humsn  freedom,  1  401-4C3; 
modes  of  its  execution,  i.  468 ;  effi- 
cacious, defijied,  i  405;  jrfrmiiisrrf, 
1406. 

Deduction,  1  44. 

Deism,  of  the  eighteenth  eentniTf  1 
123. 

Deistioal,  doctrine  of  the  divine  nnilry, 
1  251 ;  of  omnipresence,  i.  841. 

Delitaeeh,  on  the  meaning  of  Jebovali, 
1  239;  on  the  O.  T.  trinity,  i  262; 
on  Gen.  1 :  L  1  466.  47a 

De  Moor-MarcK,  combines  natoral  and 
representative  union,  ii  381,  41 ;  re- 
pudiates the  separation  of  paniah- 
ment  from  culpability,  il  55 ;  teacb- 
es  the  sanctification  of  Christ's  hu- 
manity, il  800;  distinguishes  be- 
tween active  and  passive  convendoa, 
il494. 

Depravity,  total,  defined,  ii.  257 ;  otm- 
sistent  vrith  innate  ideas,  1  208. 

Derivation,  of  essence,  objection  to 
the  term  in  Trinitarianism,  1  :X^ 

Des  Cartes,  i  20 ;  his  statement  of  the 
ontological  argument,  1  235 ;  on  ab- 
solute omnipotence,  1  361 ;  affirms 
primary  and  secondary  substance,  1 
468;  includes  moral  desire  in  the 
will,  ii  123;  distinguishes  between 
inclination  snd  volition,  il  131 ;  on 
conscience,  il  407. 

Design,  argument  from,  1 245 ;  relatian 
of,  to  adaptation,  1  246 ;  denied  by 
pNBendo-evolution  and  natural  selec- 
tion, 1  511 ;  carried  out  in  an  ex- 
treme way,  fbr  symmetry,  1  512L 

Desires,  the  moral,  identical  with  the 
inclination  of  the  will,  li.  122,  124. 

Discrepancies,  in  Scripture,  1  98. 

Divine,  nature,  how  personalized,  1 
272. 

Divisions,  of  theological  science,  i.  8. 

Documents,  use  of,  oy  Mosea,  1  1:^. 

Dogma,  significations  of.  1  1 1. 

Dogmatic,  theology,  distinguished  from 
BibUcal,  1  12. 

Domer,  on  canonicity,  1  148;  ocn- 
founas  the  Infinite  with  the  AU,  i 
192;  on  the  O.  T.  trinity,  1  263, 
267 ;  on  creation  from  nothing,  i 
466 ;  on  the  impersonality  of  the  nat- 
ure assumed  by  the  Logos,  il  289; 
his  Eutychisn  statements,  ii.  314; 
on  true  penitenoe,  il  412;  restoi*- 
tioniam  oL  ii  673 ;  denies  the  dsm- 
nability  or  *^the  common  sin  sod 
guilt,"  ii  701;  logical  inconrntcscy 
of,ii  704. 

Dort,  canons  of,  on  election  and  predes- 
tination, 1  431 ;  teach  sublapsarisn- 
ism,  1  44L 
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DoaliiiiL,   irreooftcilAble    with    xnono- 

iheiam,  i.  408. 
Dwight^  Mb  view  of  ElminonB,  i.  167. 

Eabtii,  meaning  of,  in  Gen.  1 : 1,  u  474, 
476 ;  oomparatively  recent  origin  of, 
L495. 

Ebrard,  i.  18 ;  his  exegesis  of  Heb.  13 : 
9,iL34. 

Bdenheim,  on  the  Rabbinical  repre- 
sentation of  the  M<»siah,  i,  126 ;  on 
the  esohatology  of  the  Jews  at  the 
advent,  il  676. 

Bdwards,  christological  methbd  of,^  i 
6;  distinguiBhefl  revelation  from  in- 
niiation,  i.  71 ;  confounds  tbe  Infin- 
ite with  the  All,  i.  191,  4r2 ;  hesi- 
tation respecting  the  ontologioal  ar- 
gument, i.  239 ;'  on  God's  eternity,  i. 
^i;  on  sabstitntion  of  penalty,  i 
375;  on  pretention,  i  441 ;  suggests 
that  God  is  an  object  of  benerolence. 
i   192;  teaches  the  propagation  oi 
soul  and  body,  it  27;  suggests  the 
coexistence  of  Adam  and  his  pos- 
terity, ii  31 ;  defect  in  his  view  on 
this  point,  ii.  32 ;  denies  the  separa- 
tion of  punishment  from  culpability, 
ii.  56 ;  tends  to  Augustine's  doctrine 
of  the  Adamic  unity,  ii.  80,  81 ;  on 
created   holiness,  ii.   101 ;    includes 
moral  desires  and  affections  in  the 
will,  ii  116,  120,  121 ;  bis  definition 
of  inclination,  ii.  1^;   sometimes, 
not  always,  discriminates  choice  from 
inclination,  ii.  117, 138, 139,  208;  as- 
serts the  moral  necessity  of  yolitions, 
ii    1^;    on   the   internal   part   of 
Adam's  first  sin,  ii.  169,  170 ;  denies 
the  passive  meaning  of  lifjMpror  in 
Bom.  5 :  12,  ii  182 ;  misunderstand- 
ing of  his  position  concerning  the 
cause  of  virtue  or  vice^  ii  203-209 ; 
on  the  relation  of  volition  to  inclina- 
tion, ii  205;  differs  from  the  elder 
Oalvinists  on  two  points,  ii  219 ;  his 
definition  of   natural    inability,  ii 
S20 ;  criticism  upon  it,  ii  221 ;   his 
implied  assertion  of  natural  abiUtv, 
ii  221 ;  equivocation  in  it,  ii  222- 
225 ;  his  definition  of  moral  Inability, 
ii  229 ;  his  denial  that  this  is  prop- 
erly called  'inability,  ii.  220 ;  incon- 
nstency  of  this  with  his  assertion  of 
moral  necessity,  ii,  230 ;  on  the  sano- 
tification  of  Christ's  humanity-,  ii 
900 ;  on  tbe  impeccability  of  Gnrist, 
il  830;   on  the  fall  satisfaction  of 
retributive  justice  by  Christ's  atone- 
ment, ii.   439;    on  regeneration,  ii. 
498 ;  on  the  probability  of  regenera- 
tion, ii.  517. 
Bdwards,  the  Younger,  on  public  jns- 


tioe,  i  888 ;  on  moral  necessity,  ii 
288 ;  on  the  meaning  of  aion,  ii. 
689.  ^    . 

ESfKcaoions,  decree,  the  nature  of,  l 
405 ;  modes  of  its  operation,  i.  405. 

Ehrenbezg,  refutes  Lamarck,  l  492. 

Election,  its  relation  to  foreknowledge, 
i  416 ;  realized  by  the  efficacious  de- 
cree, i  419,  448 ;  its  relation  to  sanc- 
tification,  i  417;  to  angels,  i  418, 
419 ;  to  men,  i  422 ;  national,  i  423 : 
individual,  i  423 ;  characteristics  of 
election,  i  423-429;  divine  feeling 
in  which  it  is  founded,  i  423;  not 
partial,  i  425 ;  the  efficient  cause  of 
salvation,  but  not  of  perdition,  i 
444,  448 ;  the  final  end  of,  i.  448 ;  re- 
lation of,  to  redemption,  i  4.57,  ii 
469;  includes  an  immense  number, 
ii  712 ;  includes  all  infants  and  some 
heathen,  ii  707-714. 

Ehnanation,  applicable  to  the  opera  ad 
intra,  i  204,  470 ;  not  to  the  opera 
ad  extra,  i.  295,  326,  470. 

Ehnmons,  his  view  of  the  soul  as  a  se- 
ries of  exercises,  i  167 ;  of  Christ's 
active  obedience,  ii  527. 

Emotions,  in  God,  criterion  for  test- 
ing, i  174. 

English,  church,  trinitarianism^  of,  i. 
251 ;  predestinationism  of,  i  460 ; 
sacramentism  of,  ii.  566,  567. 

Epicurus,  i  87. 

Episcopalian,  order,  the,  on  "  reconcil- 
iation,*' ii.  396:  on  the  use  of  the 
Descensus,  ii  606  *  on  the  sacrament 
of  the  Supper,  ii.  667. 

Equivalency,  distinguished  from  iden- 
tity, ii  455. 

Eschatoloey,  divisions  of,  i  8,  ii  591. 

Essence,  definition  of,  i.  158 ;  the  di- 
vine, definition  ot  i.  268 ;  a  "  form '» 
of  tne  divine,  defined,  i  153;  the 
divine,  necessarily  trinal,  i  ^S3, 
282;  the  divine,  simple,  i  257; 
terms  for,  i  269;  etymology  of,  i 
271 ;  of  itself,  impersonal,  i  271 ; 
how  personalisied,  i  2T2 ;  has  no  ex- 
istence out  of  the  persons,  i  275; 
exists  whollv  and  incULvisibly  in  each 

Serson.  i  277;  communication  of, 
efinea,  i  276 ;  more  comprehensive 
than  person,  i  280. 

Ethics,  distinguished  from  theology,  i 
16 ;  absolute  science,  i  27. 

Eternity,  positive  conception  of,  i.  52 ; 
represented  by  the  universal  present, 
i  326,  344;  the  attribute  of,  i  842; 
different  from  immortality,  i  342; 
different  from  time.  i.  343 ;  without 
sequences,  i  844-348 ;  secondary  sig- 
nification of,  i  349;  absolute  and 
relative,  ii  683. 

ButebioB,  his  evidences  for  the  N.  T., 
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i.  US;  for  BAtiinl  monotheism,  i. 

aoa 

E^e,  derived  psychically  and  phyaicaily 

from  Adam,  ii  21 ;    together  with 

Adam  inolnded  the  species,  ii  IS; 

her  fall  was  the  starting  of  forbidden 

desire,  ii  l*??. 
Eyoiation,  inapplioable  to  God,  i  347; 

true  definition  of,  i  4^. 
Ex  nihilo,  meaning  of,  as  applied  to 

creation,  L  406,  4li7,  46V». 
Extent,  of  Christ^s  atonement,  acldye 

and  passive  signification  of  the  term, 

ii4(34. 
Ezra,  his  revision  of  the  O.  T.  canon, 

il44. 

Faith,  historical,  defined,  i.  ISO ;  de- 
pends on  preponderance  of  evidence, 
1.  132;  has  de^^rees  of  certainty,  i. 
133 ;  is  affected  by  the  inclinatiou  of 
the  will,  ii  132;  saving,  defined,  i. 
133,  ii  410,  530,  531-^684 ;  depends  on 
the  oneration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  i 
134 ;  nas  the  oertainiy  of  immediate 
oonsoioosness.  i  134 ;  not  the  reason, 
bnt  the  result  of  election,  i.  ^i^* 
wholly,  not  partly,  the  product  oi 
God,  1.  429,  il  471 ;  the  effect  of  re- 
f;eneration,  ii  509,  581;  a  ** habit," 
1.  437,  ii.  708 ;  possible  without  the 
written  word,  i.  437;  distinguished 
from  belief,  ii  529 ;  priority  of,  to 
repentance,  ii.  532,  53o,  536 ;  the  in- 
strumental, not  procuring  cause  of 
justification,  ii.  513 ;  the  confession 
of,  a  means  of  grace,  ii  562L 

Family,  the,  different  from  the  state, 
ii.  416;  analogies  from  one  do  not 
apply  to  the  other,  ii.  416. 

Farrar,  erroneous  exegesis  of,  ii  480. 

Fate,  characteristics  of,  i  413. 

Father,  meaning  of,  when  applied  to 
the  first  person^  i  301,  306;  Biblical 
proof  of  this,  i.  300;  meaning  of, 
when  applied  to  the  trinity,  i  306; 
God  the,  his  deity  proved,  i.  306 ;  his 
Relf-8acri6ce  for  man,  ii.  886,  398. 

Fatherhood,  the  providential,  defined, 
ii.  419;  the  redemptive,  defined,  ii. 
417. 

**  Fearers  of  Grod,**  technical  sense  of, 
i  440. 

Fiats,  the,  of  Genesis,  meaning  of,  i. 
481-487. 

Fichte,  denies  creation  ex  nihilo,  i 
469. 

Filiation,  distinguished  from  genera- 
tion, i  287. 

**  First  begotten,^*  meaning  of,  in  Goi 
1 :  15,  i.  325. 

Fischer,  K.,  his  exposition  of  E!ant,  i. 
230. 

Fisher,  G.  P.,  on  the  origin  of  Chxis- 


tisnity,  i  111 ;  on  Calvin^s  doctrine 
of  decrees,  i.  409. 

Fisher,  J.,  his  definition  of  a  trini- 
tarian  person,  i  277 ;  on  decrees,  L 
395 ;  on  the  internal  part  of  Adam*s 
first  sin,  ii  175. 

''Fons  trmitatia,"  preferable  to^fons 
deitatis,"  i  3lL 

Forces,  of  nature,  a  mode  of  matter,  i 
15a 

Foreknowledge,  oonsistont  with  human 
liberty,  i  25;  in  Grod,  not  really 
foreknowledge,  i  354;  as  related  to 
decree,  i  396;  as  rdated  to  election 
and  predestinalion,  i  416;  the  He- 
bndstio  in  distinction  from  the  olaa- 
sical  use  of,  i.  41(i 

Formula,  Goncordiae,  teaches  predes- 
tination to  |;ood  omy,  i  4:{l ;  its  in- 
consistency in  respect  to  inability,  i. 
450;  teaches  the  sanctification  of 
Ghrist^s  human  nature,  ii.  2*^7; 
teaches  the  Descensus,  ii.  610. 

Foster,  fallacy  of,  in  his  defence  of  Ree> 
torationism,  ii  715. 

Frank,  on  certainty  in  ethics  and  re- 
ligion, i  28 ;  on  the  trinity,  i  ^ifl. 

Frassen,  distingnishes  three  kinds  of 
inspiration,  i  71. 

Freeoom,  human,  definition  of,  ii.  108- 
114,  246-251 ;  is  in  the  inclination, 
not  the  volition,  ii  142. 

Free  will,  consuitent  with  predestin*- 
tioQ,  i.  25. 

Fronde,  misconception  of,  i  23L 

Galiubo,  aeserte  the  relative  necessity 
of  matter  and  ito  properties,  i  531. 

Gaunilo,  his  objection  to  the  ontologi- 
cal  argument,  i  226. 

Grehenna,  signification  of,  ii  621,  680L 

Generation,  eternal,  taught  in  the 
creeds,  i.  260-  Biblical  proof  of,  i 
291 ;  its  relation  to  the  divine  per- 
sonality, i  272 ;  different  from  tem- 
poral generation,  i.  272,  296;  neoes- 
sary  and  constitutional,  i.  ^5,  2Sf7- 
293 ;  an  emanation  of  esaent^  i  294 ; 
a  communioation  of  essence,  i.  293 ; 
an  exclusive  act,  i  805 ;  not  an  op- 
tional act  of  power,  i  S.18. 

Genesis,  ito  order  of  creation,  i  107, 
47^-487. 

Geology,  comparative  uncertainty  of, 
i  39 ;  agreement  with  revelation,  i 
479^. 

Gesenius,  on  the  meaning  of  Sheol,  ii 
639. 

Gibbon,  his  superficial  knowledge  of 
theology,  i  22w 

Gnosticism,  i.  23^  sonroe  of,  i  157; 
pseudo-spiritualitr  of,  i  16il 

Gtod,  meanugs  of  the  term,  in  Script- 
ure, i  284,  307,  ii  817;  ipiritaaUty 
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of,  i.  152 ;  without  erolntion,  !.  286 ; 
a  '* form"  of,  L  153 ;  personality  of, 
L  183 ;  Bubat&ntiality  of,  i.  154,  159, 
161  ;  a  diiferent  substance  from  the 
universe,  i  472 ;  neoessity  of  his  ex- 
istence, i.  155;  resemblanoe  of,  to 
man,  i  156 ;  difference  between  him 
and  man.  i  156,  391  ;  predicates  of, 
1  158 ;  aosolutenesB  of,  L  157  ;  with- 
out pasadona,  i.  170;  no  syllo^tical 
proof  of  his  existence,  in  scripture, 
I  195  ;  the  idea  of,  innate,  L  198; 
common  ethnic  name  for,  i.  201; 
unity  of,  i.  J>52;  trinality  of,  i.  252; 
unbe^otten,  begotten,  and  prooeed- 
ing,  i  *2is6 ;  destitute  of  memory,  i 
84^5;  his  self-consclouhnees  witnont 
snccession.  i.  894 ;  not  obliged  to  pre- 
vent sin,  i  410;  not  the  author  of 
sm,  i.  420;  able  to  prevent  sin,  L 
431 ;  his  feeling  toward  the  elect  and 
non-elect^  i.  424 ;  able  to  incline  the 
human  will,  L  428 ;  propitiates  God, 
in  vicarious  atonement,  iL  899-505 ; 
inherently  and  spontaneouslv  merci- 
ful, ii  749 ;  not  the  cause  oi  helL  ii 
749. 

God-oonscionsness,  the,  defined,  i.  210. 

Godhead,  different  from  Godhood,  i.  62. 

Groethe,  nis  theory  of  the  plant,  L  4 ; 
Spinozism  of,  i  490 ;  satirizes  evolu- 
tion, i.  507. 

Goodness,  of  God,  defined,  L  885. 

Gospels,  apostolical,  not  ecclenastioal, 
in  their  origin,  L  82;  are  memora- 
bilia, i.  97. 

Government,  God^s  providential,  L  590 ; 
modes  of  its  administration,  L  532. 

Grace,  of  God,  defined,  i.  390 ;  genexal 
and  special,  1. 891 :  SAving,  rogenerat- 
ing,  and  irresistible,  L  42?,  428  :  oom- 
mon,  bestowed  on  the  nouHelect,  i 
4^^;  thwarted  by  the  non-elect,  i 
432,  ii.  488 ;  the  means  of,  ii.  561. 

Graf,  his  vacillation  respecting  the 
Pentateuchal  history,  i  75. 

Gratuitousness,  applicable  to  ChrisVs 
obedience,  not  to  Adam^s  disobe- 
dience, ii.  57-63,  541,  542. 

Greek,  church,  on  the  procession  of  the 
Spirit,  i.  832. 

Green.  Ashbel,  teaches  that  all  individ- 
ual human  ^ouls  were  created  simul- 
taneously with  Adam,  ii  33. 

Green,  W.  H.,  on  the  Mosaio  origin  of 
the  Pentateuch,  i.  111. 

Gregory  Nazianzen,  i.  7. 

Gregory,  of  Nyssa,  places  paradise 
above,  ii  602. 

Grotins,  employs  the  historical  argu- 
ment for  the  aivine  existence,  i  248 ; 
asserts  the  optional  nature  of  Justicei 
i,  384  ;  difference  between  him  ana 
SodnuB,  L  884 ;  his  interpretation  of 


Bom.  5 :  13,  ii  53 ;  on  the  relaxation 

of  justice,  ii  458. 
Gnenoke,  on  the  authenticity  of  N.  T., 

i  112. 
Gnilt,  endlessness  of,  ii  733 ;  indivisi- 

biUty  of,  u.  728. 
Guizot,  on  the  God  of  revelation,  i.  129 ; 

on  monotheism  and  mythology,  ii 

129. 

HA.DB8,  different  views  o^  in  the 
church,  ii  592-602 ;  patristic  views, 
ii  592,  601,  602 ;  meoiaeval  view,  ii. 
593;  reformed  view,  ii  593,  594; 
modem  views,  ii.  5P6;  the  punish- 
ments of,  endless,  ii  6iS0  sq. ;  pagan 
conception  of,  ii  595,  596^  697,  599 ; 
Biblical  conception  of,  iL  596,  596, 
597,  602,  603 ;  the  doctrine  of  the  de- 
scent into,  an  interpolation,  ii  604- 
608 ;  the  place  of  retribution,  ii  619- 
624. 

Haeckel,  biology  of,  i.  41,  490;  attri- 
butes choice  to  atoms,  i.  491  ;  de- 
fines will  to  be  molecular  motion,  ii. 
140;  antagonism  of,  to  theism,  i 
491 ;  asserts  the  evolution  of  the  or- 
ganic from  the  inorganic,  i  502; 
claims  mathematical  necessity  for 
the  theory  of  natural  selection,  i. 
505;  on  spontaneous  generation,  i 
506 ;  confounds  a  species  with  a  va- 
riety, i  509;  on  natural  and  arti- 
ficiid  selection,  i  511. 

Ha^nbach,  on  the  intermediate  state, 
ii.  592,  598 ;  on  the  Descensus,  ii  605. 
I  Hales,  his  definition  of  faith,  i.  48. 

Hallam,  misconoeption  of^  i.  163. 

Hamilton,  skeptioJ  iwsition  of,  i  51 ; 
confounds  the  Infinite  with  the  All, 
i  198 ;  asserts  a  mental  action  deeper 
than  self-consciousness,  ii  191. 

Hapi>iness,  not  a  final  end,  i  857,  432. 

Harris,  his  explanation  of  the  Peri- 
patetic view  of  spiritual  substance, 
£l68. 

Hartman,  denies  feeling  in  Grod,  i.  172 ; 
denies  self-consciousness  in  God,  i 
185;  makes  will  synonymous  with 
physical  vitality,  ii  140. 

"  Hatred,'*  meanmg  of,  in  Bom.  9 :  11, 
i447. 

Heathen,  the,  his  natural  knowledge  of 
God,  i  197 ;  not  saved  by  his  virtue, 
i  440,  ii  709-712;  depravity  of, 
704-706;  salvation  of  some,  ii  706- 
712. 

**  Heaven  and  earth,"  meaning  of,  in 
Gen.  1 : 1,  i  471. 

Heaven,  nature  of,  ii  664-666. 

Hebraistic  signification  of  **  foreknow," 
i  416;  of  »*  hate,"  i  447 :  of  "  hard- 
en" i  436:  of  "hide,*'  i  447;  of 
''baptize,"  IL  583. 
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Hegtel,  defect  in  his  doctrine  of  the 
teinity,  i.  185;  difference  between 
him  and  Spinoza,  L  190;  hnman  per- 
sonality only  phenomenal,  i.  213; 
denies  creation  from  nothing,  i.  469. 

Heidelberg,  Catechism,  on  election  and 
reprobation,  i.  430 ;  on  moral  inabil- 
ity, iL  242. 

Hell,  extent  of,  i  423,  ii.  745 ;  history 
of  the  doctrine,  ii.  667-674;  the 
cause  of,  in  man,  not  God,  iil  749, 
751. 

Hellenistio,  influence,  on  Judaism,  ii 
596,  597. 

Helmholtz,  on  the  Bubjeotivity  of  sen- 
sation, L  37. 

Helvetic,  Second,  Confession,  on  elec- 
tion and  reprobation,  i.  480 ;  on  elect 
heathen,  i  436. 

Henry,  Matthew,  on  specific  existence 
in  Adam,  ii.  90  ;  on  vicarious  atone- 
ment, ii  410 ;  on  the  mode  of  bap- 
tism, ii.  586. 

Herbert,  George,  on  decrees,  i  408 ;  on 
the  divine  wrath,  ii  406. 

Herder,  on  the  intermediate  state,  ii 
695. 

Herschel,  on  sensuous  compared  with 
mathematical  knowledge,  i.  42:  on 
the  unchangeability  of  a  molecule,  i 
498. 

Hickok,  on  the  wiU,  ii  145. 

Hippolytufl,  his  description  of  Hades, 
il.  59a 

Historical,  argument  for  the  divine  ex- 
istence, i  ^8. 

Hobbes,  his  view  of  morals  and  theol- 
ogy, i  50. 

Hodge,  on  inspiration  and  revelation,  i 
69 ;  on  the  contrariety  between  natu- 
ral and  representative  union,  ii.  16 ; 
rests  imputation  on  representation 
solely,  ii.  16,  46;  separates  punish- 
ment from  culpability,  ii.  46 ;  asserts 
that  the  imputation  of  Adam*s  sin  is 
precisely  liJce  that  of  Christ's  righ- 
t^usness.  ii.  46 ;  defines  a  species, 
ii  66;  his  erroneous  definition  of 
** human  nature,"  ii.  71 ;  adopts  the 
later  doctrine  of  the  will,  ii  146 ;  his 
miseOiployment  of  a  position  of  Ed- 
wards, ii.  2')9-2L2 ;  makes  the  dis- 
tinction between  nature  and  person, 
ii  288 ;  on  the  number  of  the  saved, 
ii  747. 

Hollaz,  his  definition  of  inspiration,  i. 
78. 

Holiness,  can  be  an  end,  i.  858;  the 
divine  attribute  of,  defined,  i  862; 
modes  of  its  expression,  i.  363  ;  prior 
to  sin,  ii.  95 ;  concreated  in  man,  ii 
96 ;  proof  of  this,  ii.  99-102 ;  two 
phases  of,  ii.  97 ;  immutable  in  Grod, 
iL  107 ;  mutable  in  man,  ii  136 ;  rea- 


I     sons  why  man  caxmot  originate  holi- 

I     ness,  ii.  288-288. 

I  Holy,  meaning  of,  applied  to  the  third 
person,  i  3»^ 

I  Homer,  monotheism  of,  i  214. 
Hooker,  on  physical  laws,  i  55;  hii 
definition  of  a  trinitarian  person,  i. 
277 ;  on  communication  of  essence,  i 
289;  on  God's  eternity,  i  343;  on 
tradncianism,  ii  9;  includes  moral 
desires  in  the  will,  ii  122;  on  the 
Logos  assuming  a  nnman  nature,  ii 
285 ;  on  the  two  natures  in  Christ's 
person^ii  314  ;  on  the  agreement  be- 
tween JPaul  and  James,  ii.  559;  his 
doctrine  of  the  supper,  ii  566,  567, 
569;  on  the  elect  and  non-elect,  ii 
746. 

Hopkins,  M.,  asserts  that  "  choice**  is 


free, 
144. 


** volition'*    is   necessary,  ii 


Hopkins,  S. ,  teaches  the  ^propagation  of 
both  soul  and  body,  xi  27;  asserts 
that  infants  are  moral  agen  to,  ii  1 91 ; 
asserts  total  inability,  ii.  236 ;  asserts 
the  substitution  of  a  strictly  equiva- 
lent penalty,  ii  455. 

Howeu  iiis  renrtation  of  Spinoza,  i  169 ; 
explanation  of  feeling  in  Grod,  i  178; 
on  God's  necessary  existence,  i  2S5 ; 
on  pretention,  i  484;  on  creation 
from  nothing,  i  472;  on  the  iinite- 
ness  of  the  universe,  i  478;  on  tiie 
harmony  of  physics  with  revelatdon, 
i  477 ;  on  the  authorship  of  holiness 
and  sin,  ii  212 ;  on  the  sanctificatian 
of  Christ's  human  nature,  ii  804 ;  on 
the  resurrection  body,  ii  657. 

Huet,  his  agnosticism,  1  50. 

Human,  nature,  how  personalized,  i 
272;  li  78,  803;  in  what  nense im- 
personal, i  273 ;  traducian  definition 
of,  ii  10,  11,  65,  72,  78;  erroneous 
definition  of,  ii  71 :  included  in 
Adam  and  Bve,  ii.  78;  of  Christ, 
miraculously  sanctified,  ii  81,  296- 
803 ;  not  personal  until  united  with 
the  Logos,  ii  2S4 ;  element,  in  Script- 
ure, i  102. 

Hume,  his  snnerficial  knowledge  of 
theology,  i  20;  on  the  nature  of 
sensuous  perception,  i  85;  his  de- 
nial of  spintual  substance,  i.  167 ;  his 
objection  to  the  oosmological  argu- 
ment, i  248;  sophism  in  his  argu- 
ment against  causation,  i.  244;  his 
erroneous  definition  of  a  miracle,  i 
540 ;  his  petitio  principii  in  his  def- 
inition of  miracle,  i  5^. 

Hunter,  on  the  criterion  of  species,  i 
51  a 

Hnxlev,  identifies  mind  and  matter, 
i  491 ;  attributes  self-motion  and 
choice  to  matter,  i.  491 ;  aasetts  the 
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•▼dlntioa  of  the  organio  from  the  in- 
organio,  i.  502. 

Hypoituu,  termB  for,  i  273 ;  ambigu- 
ona  lue  of,  i  209. 

Hypoetatioal,  nnion,  of  Christ's  two 
natures,  u.  S27 ;  character,  defined,  i. 
S77;  incommunicable,  i  278;  of  the 
first  person,  i  289,  309 ;  of  the  sec- 
ond, 1.  287 ;  of  the  third,  i  287 ;  con- 
soonsness,  in  relation  to  the  trini- 
tarian  self-consoiousneaa,  L  283w 

IiTMENSiTT,  the  attribate  o^  i  839. 
Immer,  denies  infallibility,  i.  87, 101. 
Immersion,  in  baptism,  not  the  O.  T. 

mode,  ii.  579. 
ImmortaUty,  in  the  O.  T.,  ii  612-016 ; 

conditional,  defined,  ii  690;  objec- 

tions  to,  ii  690-698. 
Immutability,  the  attribute  of,  i  851. 
ImpaasibUity,  of  €rod,  defined,  ii  887, 

Impeccability,  of  Christ,  defined,  ii 
880 ;  proof  of,  ii  881-336 ;  objection 
to,  and  reply,  a  336-341. 

Impenitence,  at  death,  decides  the  ever- 
lasting destiny  of  the  souL  ii  619, 
630,  660,  im ;  the  cause  of  helL  h. 
749,  751. 

Imposture,  the  infidel  theory  of,  its  nat- 
ure, i  122. 

Imputation,  of  Adam's  first  sin, 
founded  on  race  partioipation,  ii.  29, 
42;  difierent  m  miportant  particu- 
lars from  the  imputation  of  Christ's 
righteousness,  li  57-63;  dijQTerenoe 
b^ween  immediate  and  mediate  im- 
putation, ii  193  ;  reason  for  the  for- 
mer, and  objection  to  the  latter,  ii 
192-194. 

Inability,  to  spiritual  good,  defined,  ii. 
214-:217,  496 ;  in  what  sense  natural, 
and  moral,  ii  218,  219 ;  objections  to, 
and  repUes,  ii  24^-254. 

Incarnation,  a  mode  of  revelation,  i 
110 ;  not  a  transmutation,  ii.  266 ;  a 
union  of  two  natures,  ii.  268 ;  makes 
no  change  in  the  trinity,  ii  279. 

Inclination,  voluntariness  of,  ii.  202, 
208,  281 ;  prior  to  choice,  ii.  112 ; 
distinct  from  volition,  ii.  lSl-144; 
not  the  i^rodnct  of  volition,  ii  185. 

Indefectibility,  the  promised  reward  of 
Adam's  peneveranoe,  ii  149;  of 
heaven,  ii  665. 

Induction,  i.  44. 

Indulgence,  diverse  from  mercy,  ii. 
448. 

Infallibility,  of  inspiration,  i.  69. 

Infants,  sin  and  salvation  of,  ii  199, 
707,  712;  regeneration  of,  ii  506, 
528 ;  baptism  of,  see  Baptism. 

Infidelity,  unphilanthrooic,  i  122. 

Infinite,  Uie,  oonf  oundea  with  the  All, 


i  190,  472;  distinct  from  the  un- 
limited, i  473. 

Infinity,  the  attribute  of,  i  389. 

Infralapsarian,  theoiT^,  defined,  i.  441, 
442 ;  objecUons  to  it,  i.  442,  443. 

Inspiration,  plenary,  defined,  i  72,  84, 
88 ;  objections  to,  answered  i.  98-109 ; 
verbal,  defined  and  proved,  i  89; 
modes  ol  i  109 ;  differentiated  from 
revelation,  i  70;  middle  theory  of 
partial,  i  74 ;  objections  to,  i  74-77. 

Instinctive,  affections,  defined,  ii  119, 
214-217 ;  do  not  belong  to  the  will, 
ii  119;  constitutional  and  necessary, 
ii  119,  146. 

Intermediate,  state,  the  doctrine  of,  ii. 
592 ;  misconception  of,  ii.  692 ;  not 
a  third  aeon,  but  a  part  of  the  sec- 
ond endless  aeon,  ii.  693. 

Invisibility,  the,  of  physical  life,  ii  12, 
13. 

IrenaeuB,  his  use  of  "Begotten  God," 
i  310. 

Irving,  Edward,  his  view  of  Christ's 
human  nature,  ii  802. 

Jacobi,  on  sensuous  knowledge,  i  55. 

James.  St.,  his  agreement  with  St. 
Paul,  a  544,  559. 

Jehovah,  meaning  of,  i  2S9 ;  of  the  O. 
T.  is  the  Christ  of  the  K  T.,  i  110. 

Jews,  testimony  of,  to  miracles,  i  119 ; 
not  specially  superstitious,  i  128. 

John,  the  Baptist,  nature  and  mode  of 
his  baptism,  ii  681,  585. 

John,  of  Damascus,  method  of,  i  4 ;  his 
definition  of  theology,  i.  19 :  view  of 
Grod's  essence,  i.  160:  on  tne  union 
of  the  Logos  with  a  human  nature, 
ii284. 

John,  St.,  on  natural  monotheism,  i 
205;  on  the  vitiation  of  innate 
knowledge,  i  205 ;  on  the  Logos,  i 
284. 

Josephus,  his  O.  T.  canon,  1.  138 ;  on 
Hades,  ii  596. 

Judaism,  the  later,  influenced  by  myth- 
ology, ii  596,  597. 

Judgment,  the  final,  nature  of  its  re- 
ward, ii  549;  taught  in  O.  T.,  ii 
628-630;  the  private,  at  death,  ii 
660,  694 ;  the  public,  at  Christ's  sec- 
ond advent,  ii.  661-663. 

Justice,  the  attribute  of,  defined,  i 
365;  rectoral,  defined,  i  865;  re- 
munerative, i  866;  retributive,  i. 
866,  875;  satisfied  by  Christ's  death, 
ii  439 ;  absolute  and  relative  neces- 
sity of,  i  878;  commutative  de- 
fined, i.  883;  public,  or  general,  i 
883. 

Justify,  Scripture  use  of,  ii  540. 

JustifTcation.  definition  of,  ii  538 ;  of  a 
sixmer,  difi»rent  from  that  of  a  right- 
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eoiu  penon,  ii  5fl0;  inBtuittaeons, 
complete,  and  all-oomprehending,  ii. 
545,  546 ;  •otnal  and  oeoUiative,  iL 
547;  not  founded  on  aanotifioation, 
iL  54a,  551 ;  solely  by  Chnrt^s  lat- 
iafaotion,  iL  544;  by  Mth  inatra- 
mentally,  not  meritorionaljjr,  iL  543 ; 
indudea  a  title  to  life^  ii.  547;  a 
means  to  sanotification^iL  551. 

Jastin  Martyr,  on  O.  T.  trinity,  L 
363 ;  testimony  to  the  Gospels,  L  84 ; 
def  enoe  of  natural  religion,  i.  65 ;  on 
God  uib^otten,  L  309 ;  on  the  resur- 
rection, iL  640. 

Justitiai  originans,  and  oxiginata,  iL 
137. 

Ljlctaktius,  his  derivation  of  religion, 
L  18;  his  assertion  that  €rod  has 
**  figure,**  L  163 ;  on  the  divine  anger, 
L  174. 

Lake,  dwellinga,  recent  origin  of,  L 
524. 

Lamarck,  i.  21 ;  maintains  the  mechan- 
ical theonr  of  life,  L  491 ;  his  con- 
ception of  an  evolution,  L  500. 

Landis,  on  gratuitous  imputation,  ii. 
44. 

Lange,  on  the  sterility  of  materialism, 
L  44. 

I^A^^S^^^SO,  its  relation  to  thought,  L 
89  sq. 

Lardner,  on  the  credibility  of  the  Gos- 
pels, L  112. 

L^,  on  revelation  and  inspiration,  L 
72. 

L^bnitc.  on  relative  necessity  in  phys- 
ics, i.  «M ;  on  senBuous  knowledge,  i. 
36;  on  the  ontolosical  argument,  L 
2S4 :  denies  the  liberty  of  indiffierence, 
iL  109;  defines  liberty  to  be  spon- 
taneity, ii.  146. 

Leighton,  on  O.  T.  trinity,  L  262 ;  on 
G}od*B  nnal  end,  L  357;  on  implicit 
faith,  L  462. 

Le  Juasieu^  L  4. 

Lessing,  his  view  of  revelation,  i.  80 ; 
on  the  trinity.  L  255;  on  the  Ger- 
man mind.  ii.  706. 

Le  Verrier,  i.  42. 

Lewis,  on  the  meaning  of  *^day,**  in 
Gen.  1,  L  47& 

Lex  talionis,  Christ*s  explanation  of, 
iL42a 

Limborch,  synergiam  of,  iL  508. 

Linnaena,  methoa  of,  i.  4 ;  his  concep- 
tion of  an  evolution,  i.  499. 

Livingstone,  on  the  pagan^s  knowledge 
of  Godj  L  205 ;  on  vicariona  atone- 
ment, ii.  447. 

Locke,  his  distinotion  between  active 
and  passive  power,  L  170;  on  the 
evidence  from  self-consciousness,  i. 
212;  denies  self-motion  in  matter,  i. 


488;  ezdiides  desire  from  the  wilLiL 

116. 
Lotos,  the,  connection   of,  with  the 

Wisdom  in  Proverbs,  L  317 ;  muted 

with  only  a  portion  of  human  natuie, 

iL295. 
Lombard,  his  explsnation  of  Gen.  1 : 1, 

i.  475 ;  his  erroneous  view  of  oonco- 

pisoenoe,  iL  179;   his  synergim,  iL 

503 ;  on  the  internal  part  of  Adam^s 

Bin,  ii.  171. 
Love,  of  complacency  and  oompassian, 

L423. 
Lowth,  on  the  intermediate  state,  iL 

595. 
Lncretiua,  on  creation  from  nothing,  L 

467. 
Luther,  hia  view  of  inspiration,  L  73 ; 

on  predestination,  L  427 ;  on  todo- 

danism,  iL  8;   on  God*s  anger,  iL 

406l 
Lutheran,  theory  of   the  Supper,  iL 

56a 
Lutherans,    the   Later,   attribute   the 

properties  of  Christ's  divinity  to  his 

humanity,  iL  323-326;    the  motive 

for  this,  iL  32a 

Maohiatblli,  his  description  of  hu- 
man depravity,  ii.  706l 

Ma^,  on  the  relative  necessity  of  jus- 
tice, L  379. 

Man,  origin  of,  according  to  Scripture, 
ii.  4 ;  DiaexuaL,  and  a  speciea,  iL  4, 
19,  65 ;  antiquity  of,  L  515-526 ;  ob- 
jection to  the  immense  antiquity  of, 
L  518 ;  the  nnitv  of,  objections  to, 
and  answers,  i.  5^1-526 ;  theories  re- 
specting his  origin,  iL  6. 

Manetho,  chronok^  of.  L  51  9l 

Mansd,  skeptical  position  of,  L  51. 

Mareaius,  on  traducianism,  iL  8;  on 
psychical  propagation,  iL  84. 

Marsh,  J. ,  reference  to  his  view  of  the 
will  and  sin,  iL  115. 

Mary,  the  Virgin,  sinfulneaa  of,  iL 
297;  a  nature  derived  from  her  r^ 
quired  sanctification,  iL  296,  301. 

MMberialism,  injurious  to  sdenoe,  L 
44 ;  physics  of,  anti-Newtoniaa,  l 
189,  492 ;  unsupported  by  mathemit- 
ics,  L  496. 

Matter,  its  prraerties  o|>tional  with  the 
creatcn;  i.  3^  46 ;  visible  and  invis- 
ible, L  159,  164;  diverse  in  kind 
from  mind,  L  160;  not  eternal,  i. 
487-490;  not  self -moving,  i.  489;  not 
perpetually  moving,  L  491. 

Maudsley,  denies  inertia,  L  490. 

Maurice,  his  view  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, i.  82. 

Maxwell,  on  the  unchaageability  of  a 
molecule,  L  498i 

Meana,  see  Regeneration. 
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Mediator,   the,  oharaoieriBtioB  of,  li. 
884-858 ;  the  office  ceaaeB  to  be  dis- 
oharged,  ii.  866;   diaoharged  under 
the  Old  economy,  ii  8<?4:  three  di- 
visions of  the  omoe,  il  864. 
MelanohthoTi,  method  of,  i.  5. 
ICeroy,  of  Giod,  defined,  L  889;  proof 
of,  L  390;   optional  in  its  exercise, 
necessary    in   its   eziBtenoe,  L   218, 
889 ;  seneral,  and  speoial,  i.  891 ;  di- 
▼erae  xioia  indolgence,  il  448L 
Merit,   absoltite  and   relative,  i  866, 

870 ;  Biblicsl  proof  of,  i  866. 
Method,  defined,  i  1 ;  in  theology,  i  8, 

5  ;  ex^etico-rataonal,  i  10. 
Mill,  hia  denial  of  ■piritoal  substanoe, 

i.  167. 
MUton,  on  physical  science,  L  28 ;  on 
the  divine  decree,  i  427 ;  on  specific 
existence,  ii.  90;    on   freedom,  ii 
248;    on   Ticarions    satisfaction,  ii 
450  ;  on  retribution,  ii.  784. 
Jtfind,  its  properties  necessary,  i.  88, 
46 ;  diverse  from  those  of  matter,  i 
160 :  self -moving,  i  4U9. 
Miraoles,   their    relation    to    creative 
power,  i  361 ;  to  the  divine  person- 
ality, i.  586 ;  proof  of,  i  117 ;  prove 
the  divinity  of  the  doctrines  con- 
nected with  them,  i.  117 ;  their  rela- 
tion to  the   divine  government,  i. 
533 ;  not  mmatoral  events,  i  535 ; 
to  be  expected  in  oonnection  with  a 
revelation,  1.  586 ;  ar^psm^nts  against 
depend  on  pantheistio  postolates,  i 
586;  definition  of,   i.  540;   not  ex- 
plainable by  an  unknown  law  of  nat- 
ure, i  541  \  a  part  of  the  plan  of  re- 
demption. 1. 545 ;  not  necessary  to  be 
continnaUy  repeated,  ii.  869. 
Mode,  a  definition  of»  i  281. 
Mfihler,  on  the  meaning  of  *^  justify,** 

ii  541. 
Mohammedanism,  spread  by  the  sword, 
i.  116 ;   its  doctrine  of  the   divine 
unity,  i.  251. 
Molecular,  theory,  anti-Newtonian,  i. 
492;  postulates  self-motion  in  mat- 
ter, i   490;  objections  to,  408-500; 
unsupi>orted  by  mathematics,  i  496. 
Monotheisin,  natural,  i   201;     objec- 
tions to^  i.  205 ;  the  first  form  of  re- 
ligion, 1.  214.  216 ;  deficiency  in,  i 

Mouothelite,  doctrine  of  Christ^s  will, 
ii.828. 

Moral,  the  aignment,  for  the  divine  ex- 
istence, i  247. 

Morality,  necessary  nature  of,  i.  84. 

More,  Henry,  his  view  that  spirit  has 
extension,  i  151 ;  denies  self-motion 
to  matter,  i.  488. 

Mormonism,  i  110. 

Moses,  inspiration  of,  i.  86,  107;  the 


author  of  the  Pentateuch,  proof  of, 
L  186 ;  physios  of,  agreement  of  with 
modem  physic^  i.  479-488. 

Mosheim,  nis  proof  that  creation  from 
nothing  is  not  in  the  ethnic  philoso- 
phiesTI  107,  471. 

Motives,  relation  of,  to  inclination,  i 
412,  ii  111. 

Mttller,  his  view  of  inspiration,  i  74 ; 
of  the  aim  of  punishment,  i  882^  ii 
788;  of  man's  supra-temporal  exist- 
ence, ii.  6 ;  of  formal  freedom,  ii 
110;  on  the  inexplicableness  of  sin, 
ii  157 ;  on  intellectual  sin,  ii  744 ; 
on  the  apocatastasis,  ii.  619,  673 ;  in- 
consistency of,  ii.  703 ;  maintains  the 
damnability  of  original  sin,  ii.  703. 

Mnratorian  canon,  i  146. 

Myth,  definition  of,  i  124 ;  its  relation 
to  the  national  feeling,  i  125;  to 
polytheism,  i  128 ;  to  superstition,  i 

Mythical,  theory,  objections  to,  i  123> 

129. 
Mythology,  its  relation  to  Scripture, 

u.  598. 

Natuba,  naturans,  and  naturata,  ii 
187. 

Natoral,  selection,  defined,  i.  490 ;  ob- 
jections to,  i  491-515 ;  denies  design, 
and  asserts  chance,  i.  511. 

Nature,  distinguished  from  person,  ii 
77,  284-294 ;  two  significations  o£  ii. 
196. 

Nature,  material  laws  of.  not  absolutely 
necessary,  i  29, 582 ;  dependent  upon 
will  like  positive  statutes,  i  581; 
modified  in  their  action  by  the  hu- 
man will  i  536 ;  modified  and  sus- 
pended by  the  divme  will,  i  587; 
human,  see  Human  Nature. 

Neander,  i  13 ;  his  view  of  the  relation 
of  Christ  to  his  nation  and  age,  i 
126 ;  on  traducianism,  ii  7 ;  on  pre- 
millenarianism,  ii  642;  on  Origen's 
eschatology,  ii  669. 

Necessity,  aefinition  of,  i  228 ;  relative 
in  phvsics,  i  29 ;  absolute  in  ethics 
ana  tneology,  i.  ^ ;  of  eternal  gener- 
ation and  procession,  i.  289  ;  of  the 
divine  existeaoe,  i  2c9 ;  moral,  defi- 
nition of,  ii.  142,  282 ;  asserted  by 
Kant,  Edwards,  Augustine  and  Cal> 
vin,  ii.  142.  230-282. 

Negative,  knowledge,  defect  in,  i  49; 
use  of,  i.  50. 

New  Testament,  credibility  of,  i  115 ; 
oanonicity  of,  i  146 ;  not  the  result 
of  oonoiliar  action,  i  147. 

Newton,  i.  20 ;  denies  passions  in  Grod, 
i  172;  on  tne  divine  omnipresence, 
i  842;  on  the  nature  of  matter,  i 
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480;  on  the  tendency  in  the  solar 
Byftem  to  disorder,  L  494. 

Kitnoh,  on  innate  knowledge,  i.  199 ; 
on  the  trinity  in  relation  to  person- 
ality snd  pantheism,  i  271 ;  his  defi- 
nition of  the  attributes,  i.  334,  836 ; 
on  psychical  propagation,  iL  27 ; 
teaones  that  lust  is  sin,  ii  201 ;  his 
restorationism,  ii.  672. 

Koah,  the  preaching  of,  ii.  609. 

Nominalism,  the  truth  of,  ii  69-71. 

Non-elect,  men,  experience  the  divine 
benevolence,  t  391,  432;  non-elect 
angels,  different  from  non-eleot  men, 
1419. 

Notaa,  interne  and  extem«,  definition 
of,  i  285. 


Obediekce.  of  Christ,  aotive  and  . 
ive,  ii  430 ;  vicarious  and  representa- 
tive, ii.  57-63. 

Obligation,  the  foundation  of,  ii.  241 ; 
not  destroyed  by  the  voluntary  loss 
of  ability,  ii.  242-250. 

Odo,  teaches  traducianism,  ii  7,  42. 

Oehler,  on  creation  ez  nihilo  in  Gen. 
1 :  1,  i  466. 

Of&oial,  acts,  not  exclusive  in  the 
Trinity,  i  304,  ii  887. 

Oken,  hiB  theory  of  the  skeleton,  i  4. 

Old  Testament,  not  Hebrew  literature, 
i  81,  86 ;  credibility  of,  i  134;  can- 
onicity  of,  i  144 ;  trinity  of,  i  263- 
266,  317 ;  contains  the  same  religion 
as  the  New,  i  140,  ii  365 ;  doc- 
trine of  the  intermediate  state,  ii. 
611 ;  of  Hades  and  SheoL  ii  619- 
640. 

Omnipotence,  the  attribute  of,  i  359 ; 
limitations  of,  i.  359,  S6a 

Omnipresence,  the  attribute  of,  i  340. 

Omniscience,  the  attribute  of,  i  354 ; 
characteristics  of,  i  354. 

Ontological.  aigument,  prevalence  of,  i 
222;  endorsement  of,  in  scripture, 
1239;  germ  of  it  in  Augustine,  1 
228 ;  idea  on  which  it  is  rounded,  1 
224 ;  statement  of,  by  Anselm,  Des 
Cartes,  and  CUrke,  i  225-289 ;  obieo- 
tions  to,  by  Gaunilo,  Kant, Coleridge, 
Ueberweg,  Leibnitz,  and  Locke,  i. 
226-237;  answers  to  objections,  i 
226-24L 

Opera,  ad  extra,  1  289;  defined,  1  804 ; 
JBiblical  proof  of,  i  304 ;  the  result 
of  a  decree,  i  393^ 

Opera,  ad  mtra,  defined,  i.  272,  285- 
290;  relation  of,  to  personality,  i 
272,  286;  BibUcal  proof  ot  i  291; 
not  the  result  of  a  decree,  i.  893. 

Order,  terms  of,  respecting  thetrini- 
tarian  persona,  i  300. 

Organic,  the,  not  evolved  from  the  inor- 
tflmOf  i  502b 


Origen,  teaches  eternal  creation,  i  470*, 
on  aidless  punishment,  ii  6()& 

Original  ain^  ways  of  handling  tiis 
doctnne,  ii.  13-17. 

Owen,  on  self-contemplation  in  God,  1 
186;  on  trinality  in  the  infinite  es- 
sence, i.  255;  his  definition  of  a 
trinitaiian  person,  i  277 ;  on  the  ose 
of  the  term  '*God,"  in  Scripture,  i 
284 ;  on  an  official  trinitarian  aet,  i 
805 ;  on  the  phrase  *^  fountain  d  the 
deity,"  i.  812;  on  God's  foieknowl- 
ed^  i  854 ;  on  the  absolute  necessi^ 
of  justice,  1  879 ;  on  the  vc^nntan- 
ness  of  sin,  ii  145 :  his  idea  of  the 
wiU,  ii  145;  teacnes  that  original 
sin  is  voluntary  and  fpulty,  ii  203 ; 
on  the  Logos  assummg  a  human 
nature,  ii  285,  294;  on  the  aanottfi- 
oation  of  Christ's  human  nature,  ii 
298 ;  on  the  suffidencv  of  atonementi 
and  the  limitation  or  redemption,  ii 
468;  his  use  of  ^*  regeneration,"  ii 
492;  denies  '*  means,"  and  asserts 
^'preparatives"  to  regeneration,  ii 
512 ;  on  prayer  for  regeneration,  ii 
524;  his  use  of  **  relaxation,"  ii 
452. 

Pagan,  the,  his  knowledge  of  God,  1 
197 ;  chargeable  with  sin,  1  198. 

Paley,  on  the  teleologioal  argument,  i 
245 ;  on  the  difference  b^ween  di- 
vine and  human  penalty,  i.  882,  ii 
728;  on  the  divine  benevolenoe,  1 
388 ;  on  miracles,  i  586. 

Pantheispi,  source  of,  1 157 ;  attribntes 
potentiality  and  developmoit  to  God, 
1348. 

Pazadisaioal^  state,  different  £rom  the 
heavenly^  li  150. 

Paradise  is  the  ^^  third  heaven,^  ii 
599, 616 ;  is  ''  Abraham's  bosom,''  u. 
616;  is  not  a  part  of  Hades,  599, 600, 
608. 

Paraeus,  on  eternal  generation  and  pro- 
cession, i  296;  on  the  imputation 
of  Adam's  sin,  ii  42 ;  his  reason  why 
the  second  person  in  particular  b^ 
oame  inoamate,  ii  266 ;  on  the  sane- 
tification  of  Christ's  human  nature, 
ii29a 

Pascal,  on  sensuous  peroeption,  i  86; 
on  inherited  sin,  ii  18 ;  on  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Jesuit  that  nothii^  is 
voluntary  that  is  not  deliberate,  ii 
191 ;  on  the  Jesuits'  equivocation  re- 
specting **  natural  ability."  ii  224; 
on  vicarious  satisfaction,  ii  447. 

Passion,  meaning  of,  when  applied  to 
God^l70. 

Paternity,  providential,  of  the  TVinity, 
i  306,  307 ;  BibUcal  proof  of,  i  308; 
hypostatical,  of  the  firi»t  person  of  the 
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Trinity,  L  S06 ;  BibUoal  proof  of,  i 

PatiiBtia,  tiimtarianism,  metaphyaioal 
obiinicter  oL  L  250;  interpzetation 
of  G«L  1 : 1,  L  472,  475-477. 
Pftul,  St.,  on  an  written  revelation,  L 
62.  2O0,  216 ;  hiB  testimony  to  mir- 
aciea,  i  118;  his  proof  for  the  divine 
existence,  i.  197 ;  his  definition  oi  a 
trinitarian  ]3er8on,  i  267.  274;  of 
cszeation  ex  nihilo,  i  466 ;  his  use  of 
**  Adam  **  as  speoifio,  ii  20 ;  notices 
points  of  diflferenoe  between  the  im- 
putation of  Adam's  sin  and  Christ's 
righteousness,  ii  57 ;  teaches  moral 
neoesoity,  ii.  231 ;  teaches  Christ's 
unipenonatity,  yet  two  natures,  ii. 
815 ;  on  righteous  anger,  ii  407 ;  his 
agreement  with  James,  ii.  544,  559 ; 
omits  the  Descensus,  ii  609  ;  trioho- 
metry  of,  ii.  651,  656 ;  on  divine  re- 
tribution, ii.  721. 

Pearson,  on  atheiszn,  i  199;  on  cre- 
ation ex  nihilo,  i  469.  472;  on  the 
sanctification  of  Christ  s  human  nat- 
ure, ii.  81,  298;  on  the  Descensus, 
ii  604-607 ;  on  the  preaching  of 
Noah,  ii  609 ;  on  the  metonymy  of 
soul  zor  body,  ii  637 ;  on  the  resur- 
reotioxi^  ii.  650;  on  endless  punish- 
ment, li  782. 

PeooabUity.relation  of,  to  temptability, 
ii  836-840. 

Pdagisn,  view  of  man's  primitive  state, 
ii  96  ;  denial  of  the  creatability  of 
holiness,  ii  96;  conception  of  the 
wm,iil08. 

Penal,  meaning  of,  ii  424;  properly 
applied  to  Christ's  vicarious  suffer- 
ing, ii  457-469. 

Penitence,  proved  by  willingness  to 
make  personal  atonement,  ii  418 ; 
by  trust  in  vicarious  atonement,  ii. 
418 ;  implies  regeneration  and  faith, 
ii  508,  528,  536 ;  indispensable  to 
salvation,  ii.  661,  709. 

Pentateuch,  evidence  for,  i  188;  Sa- 
maritan, i  1.39. 

Perfectionist,  error  of,  ii,  561. 

Permission,  meaning  of,  when  applied 
to  decree,  i.  408, 4^;  permission  of  sin 
proper  in  God,  improper  in  man,  i. 
410;  imnlies  the  power  to  prevent 
sin,  i  420 ;  reason  ror,  i  421. 

Pennisflive,  decree,  insorutabUity  of,  in 
respect  to  the  certainty  of  sin,  i 
411, 420,421;  inadequate  explanations, 
i  411 ;  nature  of,  £  483. 

Perseverance,  of  elect  angels,  i  418, 
ii  886;  of  unfallen  man.  ii  149 ;  of 
redeemed  man,  ii  149.  887,  566. 

Person,  a  trinitarian,  defined,  i  207; 
objective  to  the  others,  i  379,  282 ; 
in  what  sense  real,  i.  260 ;  in  what 
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sense  modal,  i  281 ;  a  human,  dif- 
ferent from  a  divine,  i  278 ;  distin- 
guished £rom  nature,  see  Nature. 

Personality,  definition  of,  i  176 ;  difler- 
ence  between  that  of  the  trinity  and 
a  person  of  the  trinity,  i  198 ;  in- 
volves three  distinctions,  i  251 ;  the 
basis  of  the  miraculous,  i  586. 

Peter,  St.,  infallibly  inspired,  but  im- 
perfectly sanctified,  1.  85 ;  his  testi- 
mony to  mirades,  i  118,  119 ;  to  O. 
T.  trmity,  i  262 ;  his  view  of  Hades, 
ii  628,  624. 

Philippi,  on  verbal  inspiration,  i  90. 

Philo,  his  citation  of  the  O.  T.,  i  188; 
on  the  creation  of  species,  i  482 ;  his 
erroneous  conception  of  creation,  i. 
464. 

Physical,  science,  relativity  oi^  i  85; 
how  fur  taught  in  scripture,  i.  105. 

Pidcator,  denies  the  imputation  of 
Christ's  active  obedience,  ii  547. 

Placaeus,  his  doctrine  of  mediate  impu- 
tation, ii  198. 

Plato,  on  physical  science,  i  46 ;  on 
immortality,  i.  68;  his  erroneous 
ethics,  i.  68;  his  erroneous  physics, 
i  107 :  his  definition  of  substance,  i. 
159;  nis  assertion  of  nnextended 
substance,  i  167,  169;  on  God's 
eternity,  i  848 :  on  the  aim  of  pun- 
ishment, i  882;  erroneous  view  of 
creation,  i  464,  471;  asserts  that 
mind  Ib  the  only  cause,  i.  489 ;  on  tho 
disembodied  spirit,  ii.  612. 

Plenitude,  the  divine,  i  255. 

Plutarch,  i  28. 

Polemic,  theology,  aim  of,  i  15. 

Polygamy,  tolerated,  not  approTed ,  i 

Population,  rate  of  its  increase,  i  520 ; 
OT  the  globe  at  the  Advent,  i  518. 

Positive,  Knowledge,  defined,  i.  47. 

Postlapsarian,  sins,  not  imputable  to 
Adam's  posterity,  ii  88;  reasons 
why,  ii  88-92. 

Power,  the  divine,  definition  of,  i.  858 ; 
an  energy  ad  extia,  not  ad  intra,  i.858. 

Prayer,  consistent  with  the  divine  de- 
cree, i.  406;  for  regeneration,  proba- 
bly answered,  ii  6^0-624 ;  objections 
to  tlus«  and  replies^  ii  619-624 ;  for 
sanctification,  oertamly  answered,  ii 
520. 

Piayer,  to  the  Trinity,  i  807;  to  a 
trinitarian  Person,  i  SO^ 

Preaching,  a  means  of  grace,  ii  562. 

Predestination,  definition  of,  i  418, 
415;  distinguished  fram  decree,  i 
415;  distinguished  from  foreknowl- 
edge, i  416 ;  two  divisions  of,  i  418  * 
consistent  with  the  universal  offer  of 
the  gosp^  i457 ;  practical  value  and 
oftne^ 


use 


doctrine,  i  460. 
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Pre  exigtenee,  tlieoiy  of,  ii  6 ;  prevA- 
lenoe  of,  ii  0. 

PremiUenATUinum,  defined,  ii.  M2; 
nerer  a  catholio  doctrine,  ii  642, 
64a 

PrepanttveB,  see  Regeneration. 

Presbyterian,  chnroh,  its  attitude  tow- 
ards strict  trinitarianism,  i  251. 

Preterition  (compare  Reprobation), 
distingaished  from  condemnation,  i 
438 ;  sapposes  the  free  fall  of  man,  i 
441 ;  results  from  the  permissive,  not 
efficacious  decree,  i  438 ;  oonsistent 
with  the  doctrine  of  mercy,  i  486 ; 
with  the  universal  offer  of  the  gospNel, 
i.  451 ;  national,  defined,  i  484 ;  in- 
dividual, defined,  i  484 ;  relation  of 
each  to  the  other,  i  4854383  pret- 
erition makes  perdition  certain,  not 
necessary,  i  441, 446 ;  the  resson  for 
preterition  unknown,  i  446 ;  preteri- 
tion not  because  of  foreseen  persever- 
ance in  sin,  i  447 ;  final  end  of  pret- 
erition, i  448. 

Prideaux,  his  view  of  the  canon  of  O. 
T.,  i  145 ;  of  the  Magian  religion,  i 
204. 

Priest,  the  office  of,  ii  871 :  the  ante- 
diluvian, patriarchal,  ana  levitical, 
ii  871-874 ;  all  of  them  types,  not 
delegates  ot  Christ,  ii  874  ^  two  parts 
of  Christ^s  priestly  work,  iL  874, 875 : 
connection  between  atonement  ana 
intercessioxi.  ii  878. 

Probation,  ox  Adam,  reason  for,  ii 
151. 

Probationary,  statute,  nature  of,  ii. 
158,  151. 

Procession,  definition  of,  i  287-290; 
diflerent  from  generation,  L  290, 881 ; 
Biblical  proof  of,  i  292;  Greek  doc- 
trine of,  i  882 ;  an  emanation  of  es- 
sence, i  294 ;  a  communication  of  es- 
sence, i  293. 

Prophet,  the  office  of,  ii  866 ;  modes  of 
executing  it,  ii  367-871. 

Propitiation,  objective  in  its  reference, 
ii  894. 

Protagoras,  his  denial  of  retribution,  i 
382. 

Providence,  an  optional  act  of  power,  i 
859 ;  the  nature  of,  i  861 ;  subdivis- 
ions of,  i  527 ;  deistical  view  of,  i 
528;  pantheistic  view  of,  i  528; 
pagan  view  of,  i  530 ;  proof  of,  i 
580.  531. 

Pseudo-evolution,  i  20 ;  definition  of, 
i  499  ;  objections  to,  i  499-^515. 

Psychical,  propagation,  scripture  proof 
of,  ii  2:^-20 ;  rational  proof  of,  ii 
75-81 ;  nature  of,  ii  84. 

Psychology,  the  elder^  defined,  ii  115 
sq. ;  advantage  of,  ii.  123 ;  supported 
by  scripture,  ii  128,  129;  the  later, 


defined,  115  sq. ;  obieotionB  to  it,  iL 
125-127. 

Punishment^  substitution  of,  L  S74; 
retrospective  in  its  aim,  L  381,  iL 
716 ;  not  founded  on  expediency,  i 
888,  ii.  718:  erroneously  separated 
from  cnlpabuity,  ii  51-57 ;  dedSnition 
of,  ii  422-423,  716 ;  endlessness  of, 
ii  680-689;  decrees  of,  iL  TM; 
human  diflSerent  m>m  divine,  iL  725- 
730 ;  rationality  of  endlesa  ponish- 
ment,  ii  730-742L 

Purpose,  see  Decree. 

QuATRSFAOSS,  on  the  origin  of  man,  i 
41,  522 ;  on  natural  monotheisni.  L 
206 ;  on  pseudo-evolution,  L  501 ; 
asserts  fertility  to  be  the  criterion 
of  a  species,  i  509,  513;  his  defini- 
tion of  a  species,  ii  64. 

Quenstedt,  his  defiiaition  of  inspiratiaa, 
i  73 ;  on  the  O.  T.  trinity,  L  251 ; 
on  eternal  generation  as  an  emjuia- 
tion,  i  296i 

RawI/INSON,  on  the  Persian  religion,  L 
204 ;  on  errom  in  the  O.  T.  text,  L 
96;  on  the  Egyptian  chronology,  L 
5SM;  on  theBgypt*       ^        ^ 


„  _»tian 
tion,  ii  648u 

Realism,  the  truth  of,  iL  6^71. 

Reason^  in  man,  depraved,  ii  554. 

Reconciliation,  objective  in  ita  ref- 
erence, ii  395-39/. 

Redemption,  an  optional  act  of  powo^ 
i  859, 862;  dutu^uished  from  atone- 
ment ii  469;  limited  to  the  elect, 
ii  469 ;  not  extended  into  the  fntioa 
aeon,  ii  697-705. 

Regeneration,  definition  of,  iL  404, 
495 ;  scripture  proof  of,  iL  494,  495 ; 
wide  ana  restricted  significations 
of.  ii.  491 ;  foundation  of  uiia,  iL  492 ; 
relation  of,  to  the  self -detennination 
of  the  will,  iL  135,  136;  effieoi  of,  on 
the  understanding,  ii  ^fi ;  effect  of, 
on  the  will,  ii  498;  in  what  sense 
**  physical,"  ii  509 ;  man  passive  in, 
ii  b02 ;  man  does  not  oo-operate  in, 
iL  5C0,  516 ;  man  not  conscious  of,  iL 
505;  a  sovereign  act,  iL  516,  520, 521. 
524;  not  efiected  by  the  use  ox 
means,  ii  506-^509 ;  the  cause  of  con- 
version, ii  509;  the  divine  promise, 
the  reason  for  expecting,  iL  510; 
"  preparatives  "  to,  defined.  511-514; 
the  sinner's  agency  in  rettard  to,  ii 
512-519  -y  prayer  for,  objections  to  and 
replies,  li  519-528. 

Reia,  on  relative  knowledge,  L  381 

Relaxation,  of  punishment,  Grotaan 
sense  of,  i  3^4 ;  Owen^s  use  of,  ii 
542. 

Religion,  etymology  of,  i  18 ;  natunl, 
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contents  of ,  i  62;  deficiency  of,  i. 
(J6,  217. 
Hemission  of  sin,  its  relation  to  atone- 

ment,  iL  892. 
Remonstrants,  see  Arminian. 
Renan,  his  absurd  portrait  of  Christ, 

ill6. 
Repentance,  not  applicable  to  God,  i 
}i52;  the  effect  of  regeneration,  iL 
509;  a  convertinff  act,  ii.  529;  de- 
fined, ii.  535;  saoseqnent  to  faith, 
iL536. 

Reprobation  (compare  preterition), def- 
inition of,  L  4SiO ;  relation  of,  to  elec- 
tion, L  429 :  relation  of,  to  common 
Ifrace,  i  433,  435 ;  creeds  that  teach 
it,  i.  430 ;  relation  of,  to  regenerating 
grace,  i.  431. 

Beetorationism,  prevalence  of,  ii  fl68- 
674. 

Besurrection,  requisite  to  complete  per- 
sonaUtv,  i.  153,  ii  592;  the  ''first'* 
is  spiritual,  ii.  643-646 ;  the  bodily, 
definedj  ii.  651-^55 :  different  from 
transmigration,  ii.  648;  probability 
of,  ii  649;  taught  in  the  O.  T.,  ii. 
650;  body,  nature  of.  ii.  651-658. 

Betribntive,  justice,  aefined,  i  870; 
proof  of,  i  370,  880 ;  modes  of  its 
manifestation,  i.  870 ;  consistent  with 
substitution  of  penalty,  i  SIS,  875 ; 
retrospective  aim  of,  i,  881,  882,  ii. 
717. 

Revelation,  unwritten,  defined,  i.  62, 
200  J  difierentiated  jbom  written  rev- 
elation, i  66 ;  written,  defined,  i.  68  * 
its  contents,  i  68-70;  distinguished 
from  inspiration,  i.  70 ;  examples  of 
it,  i.  78;  differentiated  from  human 
literature,  i  81, 86 ;  its  harmony  with 
physical  science,  i.  477-484. 

Revised,  English  version,  its  explana- 
tion of  Hades  and  Sheol,  ii.  624. 

Rewards,  of  obedience,  kinds  of,  i  869. 

Biggs,  on  the  Dakota  language,  i 
92. 

Righteousness  imputable  to  man  in 
two  ways,  ii.  60 ;  legal  and  evangeli- 
cal, denned,  ii.  541 ;  '*of  God,"  de- 
fined, a  542. 

Ritschl,  on  Eant*s  doctrine  of  freedom, 
iil42. 

RivetuB,  asserts  the  voluntarinras  of 
ooncupifiCence,  ii.  202 ;  on  the  mean- 
ing of  Sheol,  ii.  685. 

Romish,  theory,  of  the  sacraments,  ii 
567. 

Rothe,  method  of,  i  5;  ethics  of,  i 
17 ;  restorationibm  of,  ii.  672. 

Rousseau,  on  pseudo-evolution,  i  502 ; 
on  conscience,  ii  407;  on  human 
anger,  ii.  406. 

RufinuB,  on  the  Descensus,  ii  604. 


Sabeixius,  trinity  of,  defined,  i  253 ; 
error  of,  i  253,  281. 

Sacraments,  the,  a  means  of  grace,  ii. 
568 ;  definition  of,  ii  564 ;  classicHl 
and  ecclesiastical  significations  of 
sacramentum,  ii  563 ;  efficacy  of,  ii 
564. 

SaDctification,  included  in  predestina- 
tion, i  427 ;  definition  of,  ii  553 ; 
characteristics  of,  ii  554,  555-558; 
connection  of  with  justification,  ii 
558. 

Sanctify,  two  significations  of,  ii  553. 

Satan,  the  kingdom  of,  limited,  i  42*^ ; 
Hades,  his  kingdom,  ii  620;  the 
temptation  by,  li  49 ;  ransom  from, 
ii897. 

Satis&ction,  distinguished  from  merit, 
ii  433;  from  atonement,  ii  438. 

Saumerez.  his  definition  ox  life,  ii  66 ; 
on  the  loetal  life,  ii  76. 

Sanmur,  school  of,  its  view  of  the  re- 
lation of  election  to  redemption,  i 
459,   ii.  471 ;  objections  to  it,  i  459. 

Schaff,  on  the  trinity,  i  249;  on 
creeds,  i.  483;  on  the  nature  of 
Christ's  bodjr,  ii  159;  on  the  Re- 
formed doctrine  of  Hades,  ii  625. 

Schelling,  his  erroneous  view  of  m^'th- 
olonr,  i  215. 

Schenkel,  on  the  biblical  character  of 
the  theology  of  the  Reformers,  i  12 ; 
error  of,  i  75. 

Schiller,  i  45. 

Schle^el,  on  physical  science,  i  55. 

Schleiermaoher,  method  of,  i  5  ;  on 
God's  immensity,  i  840  ^  on  Grod's 
eternity,  i  850;  on  Christ's  union 
with  human  nature,  ii.  188 ;  held  that 
Christ  had  an  earthly  father,  and 
vras  snpematuraUy  cleansed  from  sin, 
ii.  802;  restorationism  of,  ii.  671, 
712. 

Scholastic,  definition,  of  eternity,  i 
848;  distinction  between  absolute 
and  relative  omnipotenoe,  i  861 ;  be- 
tween absolute  and  relative  necessi- 
ty of  justice,  i  879. 

Science,  defined,  i  19;  taught  in 
scripture,  i  105. 

Science,  physical,  its  harmony  with 
revelation,  i  477-484. 

Scientia,  simplids  intelligentiae,  i 
355;  media,  i  856. 

Selden,  on  predestination,  i  461 ;  on 
faith  as  a  work,  ii  543. 

Self -consciousness^  distinguished  from 
consciousness,  l  179,  ii.  807,  819- 
821 ;  its  relation  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  trinitv,  i.  183,  251 ;  analogy  be- 
tween God  and  man,  in  respect  to  it, 
i  186.  376 ;  its  relation  to  the  argu- 
ment for  the  divine  existence,  i  211 ; 
the  trinitarian,  as  related  to  the  by- 
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poatatical  conscionsneM,  i.  283 ;  not 
necessary  to  self-decermiiuitioii,  ii 
1S9-191. 

Self-determination,  defined,  it  103- 
114;  does  not  imply  power  to  the 
oontrary,  ii.  104-1 U7;  excludes  in- 
difierence,  or  inuetcrmination,  iL 
108;  immatable  in  God,  matable  in 
man,  ii.  107,  149 ;  different  from 
choice,  ii.  110  ;  identical  with  in- 
clination, ii  113,  119,  135,  141  ;  to 
sin,  different  from,  to  holiness,  ii 
114,  239,  240;  to  holiness,  the  prod- 
uct of  the  Holy  Spirit,  ii.  13(5,  2;j9, 
408  ;  originative  and  causatiye,  not 
elective,  li  112,  143. 

•S>3lf -existence,  definition  of,  i  338; 
communicated  with  the  Son,  i  270, 
301. 

Senii-Arian,  doctrine  of  the  Son,  i. 
270,  314 ;  doctrine  of  Christ,  ii  3U9. 

Semi-Arian,  English,  objections  to  the 
Athanasian  Trinity,  i.  290. 

Semi-Pelagian,  separation  of  punish- 
ment from  culpability,  ii  52  :  in- 
terpretation of  Rom.  5 :  12,  il  53 ; 
denial  of  the  crcatability  of  holini-ss 
ii  9t> ;  explanation  of  ^uajyroy  in 
Rom.  5  :  13,  ii  184;  doctrine  of 
partial  ability,  ii  473 ;  meaning  of 
*^  preparatives, "ii  511. 

Septuagint,  canon  of,  i  137  ;  chron- 
ology of,  i.  516. 

Shakspeare,  on  ^nuine  penitence,  ii 
412  ;  on  the  divine  impartiality,  ii 
726. 

Sheol,  the  place  of  retribution,  ii  625- 
633 ;  the  punishment  of,  endless,  ii 
680;  the  grave,  ii  633-639. 

Simplicity,  the  divine,  defined,  i  388. 

Sin,  origin  of,  in  the  will,  ii.  163; 
reason  for  its  permission,  i.  421 ; 
reasons  why  man  can  originate  it,  ii 
239,  240;  sense  in  which  it  is  necesaary 
to  the  best  possible  universe,  i  422  ; 
its  narrow  extent  in  the  universe,  i 
422 ;  its  universality  in  mankind,  ii 
40 ;  derived  and  inherited,  yet  cul- 
pable, ii  94;  the  poasibmty  of, 
founded  on  fixiite  mutability,  ii  149 ; 
a  tendency  to,  different  irom  the 
possibility  of,  ii.  150 ;  inexpUoable- 
ness  and  caprice  of,  ii  156,  157 ;  an- 
alogous to  creation  ex  nihilo,  ii  165 ; 
relation  of,  to  self-oonseionsness,  ii. 
189 ;  originiJ,  defined,  ii  168 ;  volun- 
tariness of  original  sin,  ii  202,  208, 
715;  indwelling,  distinguished  from 
original,  ii.  212 ;  the  cause  of  hell,  uL 
749,  751 ;  an  infinite  evil,  ii.  739,  740 ; 
imputable  to  man  in  only  one  way, 
iiSa 

Sinaitic,  xnanoacript,  i.  146. 


Singleness,  distinct  from  unity,  i  3M. 

Skepticism,  its  estimate  of  theology,  l 
20,  24 ;  proper  in  physics,  i  40. 

Slavery,  tolerated,  not  approved  of,  i 
363. 

Smith,  H.  B.,  method  oi,  i  5 ;  his  criti- 
cism of  Emmons,  i  167 ;  on  adenti- 
fio  trinitarianism,  i  2S&\  on  fore- 
knowledge, i  397 ;  OB.  tradncissi«a:, 
ii  H. 

Smith,  J.,  on  the  knowledge  of  loai  ts 
compared  with  that  of  body,  i  31:; ; 
on  God's  eternity,  i.  848. 

Socinian,  distinction  between  deity  and 
divinity,  1.  314 ;  view  of  the  Hc'.t 
Spirit,  L  828;  of  omnipresence,  i 
341 ;  of  immutability,  i  351 ;  of  n- 
tribative  justice,  i.  378 ;  of  foreknowl- 
edge, i.  397;  oDJection  to  vicarious 
atonement,  ii  384. 

Socinus,  his  view  of  the  divine  unity,  i 
251,  258 ;  of  Christ  as  a  creator,  i 
321 ;  of  divine  justioe,  L  365,  37$, 
385. 

Socrates,  on  polvtheiam,  i  199;  on 
natund  monotheism,  i  307;  denies 
that  God  is  the  author  of  sin,  i.  4*20. 

Solar,  system,  stable  not  immutable,  l 
494,  495. 

Son,  meaning  of,  as  applied  to  the  sec- 
ond person,  i  300, 812 ;  proof  of  this, 
i  318 ;  Goa,  the,  his  deity  proved  in 
scripture,  L  318-828. 

Soteriology,  divisions  of,  i  9,  ii  853. 

Soul,  nropagation  of ,  ii  84 ;  does  cot 
involve  materialism,  ii  85-87. 

South,  on  attempts  to  understand  the 
trinity,  i.  250. 

Space,  nature  of,  i  46 ;  not  a  substance, 
L  158. 

Speaker's,  commentary,  on  O.  T.  trin- 
ity, i  261;  on  the  Biblical  chron- 
ology,! 518 ;  on  the  moaning  of  Shi- 
loh,  ii  262. 

Species,  definition  o£,  ii.  63.  64,  69; 
created  by  fiat,  i  482-487,  ii.  65 ;  no 
transmutation  of,  i  501 ;  originated 
by  ohsnce,  according  to  the  pseudo- 
evolutionist,  i  511 ;  criteria  of,  i 
514 ;  contains  all  the  individuals,  ii 
67,  68 ;  prior  to  the  individuals,  ii 
74. 

Spenoer,  his  petitio  principii,  in  his 
definitions  of  * '  evolution  *  and  **  clas- 
sification," i  468,  499. 

Spinosa,  his  view  of  substance,  i  169, 
468 ;  denies  feeling^  in  God,  i  171 
oontradictions  in  his  system,  i  178 
confounds  the  Infinite  with  the  All. 
i  190;  excludes  creation  ex  nihilo.  I 
468 ;  asserts  the  identity  of  aU  de- 
sires and  affections,  ii.  128l 

Spiration,  eternal,  definition  ot,  i.  *3^ ; 
marks  of,  L  287-290,  298 ;   BibUoal 
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proof  of,  L  1^;  two  spirations,  yet 
only  one  prooession,  i  290;  an  ex- 
daaive  aot^  i.  305 ;  not  an  optional 
act  of  power,  l  859. 

Spirit,  meaning  of,  applied  to  the  third 
person,  i  29@^  828 ;  the  Holy,  known 
to  the  Jews,  i.  266 ;  proof  oi  his  per- 
Bonality,  L  328 ;  proof  of  his  deity, 
i.  821^831 ;  prooeasion  of,  1.  881 ;  can 
regenerate  without  the  written  word, 
i.  489;  can  incline  the  homan  will, 
ii.  490 ;  agency  of,  in  regeneration,  ii. 
494-503;  in  aanctification,  ii.  554- 
557,563. 

Sprinkling,  the  O.  T.  mode  of  baptism, 
ii.  579 ;  the  N.  T.  mode,  iL  578-587. 

Stillingfleet,  his  reason  for  the  compara- 
tive absence  of  atheism  in  the  earlier 
ages,  i.  196 ;  on  the  patriarchal  reve- 
lation, i.  216. 

Stone,  i^ge,  not  a  proof  of  antiquityi  L 

Straasa,  his  "  biblical  *^  theology,  i.  13 ; 
denies  creation  from  nothing,  L  469. 

Strong,  on  decrees,  i.  898;  on  man's 
primitive  state,  ii.  95. 

Stoari,  on  the  meaning  of  Bheol,  ii. 
686 ;  of  aion  and  aionios,  ii.  688. 

Sablapsarianism,  defined,  L  441 ;  argu- 
ment for,  L  441. 

Subordination,  trinitarian  or  filial,  de- 
fined. L  801 ;  tbeaathropio  or  media- 
torial, defined,  L  302:  Arian  and 
Semiarian.  defined,  i  302. 

Substance,  aefiuition  of,  i  158,  166,  ii. 
11 ;  Plato^s  definition  of,  i  159 ;  un- 
extended,  and  extended,  i.  167 ;  ety- 
mology of,  i  271 ;  in  itself  imper- 
sonal L  371  ^  identical  and  numeri- 
cal, defined,  i.  278 ;  specific,  defined, 
i.  298 ;  spiritual,  how  present,  i  340 ; 
human,  defined,  ii  10. 

Substitution,  of  penalty,  i.  373 ;  volun- 
tary, not  compulsory,  among  the 
Romans,  L  874 ;  the  possibility  of,  i. 
373,  ii.  451 ;  equivalency,  not  iden- 
tity in  the  substitution,  iL  454; 
conditions  requisite  in  order  to  the 
substitution  of  penalty,  iL  45&-463. 

Sufiering,  the  kinds  of,  iL  414. 

Suicide,  the  effect  of  remorse,  not  of 
penitence,  iL  413. 

Supper,  the,  presence  of  Christ  in,  ii. 
565-567;  Bomish^  Lutheran,  and  Re- 
formed viows  of,  iL  564-569. 

Supralapsarianisra,  defined,  L  442 ;  ob- 
jections to,  L  442 ;  argument  for,  L 
44a 

Symbol,  a  natural,  nature  and  purpose 
of,  iL  572  ;  difierence  between  it  and 
the  sacramental  symbols,  iL  578. 

Synergism,  adopted  by  the  Semi-Pela- 
gians and  ArminianB,  IL  472,  478, 
503. 


!  Synesins,  on  the  inseparability  of  unity 
'      and  triuality,  i.  25J. 
Systematic,  theology,  aim  of,  i.  15 ;  its 
relation  to  Biblical,  L  18. 

Tacitus,  on  the  earlier  generations  of 
men,  iL  95. 

Tarffums,  L  139. 

Taylor,  Jeremy,  his  partially  legal  view 

of  justification,  iL  548. 
'  Teleological,  argument,    source  of,    L 
I      245;  employea  in  scripture,   i.  245 ; 
I     objection  to  it,  and  the  answer,  L  246l 

Temptability  of  Ohribt,  as  related  to 
his  impeccability,  ii.  836-341. 

Temptation,  of  unf alien  Adam,  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  fallen,  ii.  154; 
difiisrence  between  sinless  and  sinful, 
ii.  341-345 ;  none  in  heaven,  iL  665. 

Tennvson,  on  the  finite  as  necessarily 
embodied,  L  153. 

Ternaries,  illustrating  the  trinity,  L 
276,  283. 

Tertullian^  his  use  of  **  body  ^*  applied 
to  God,  L  162 ;  on  the  divine  anger,  L 
175 ;  on  natural  monotheism,  L  202 ; 
his  use  of  "  trinity  "  L  267 ;  his  tra- 
duoianism,  iL  7,  88 ;  error  in  it,  ii. 
79 ;  denies  that  Abraham's  bosom  is 
in  Hades,  ii.  601. 

Theological,  science,  divisions  of.  L  8  ; 
nature  of,  L  16 ;  is  self-consistent,  i. 
25 ;  is  absolute  knowledge,  L  27 ;  is 
positive  knowledge,  i.  47,  52. 

Theology,  restricted  signification  of,  L 
8 ;  d^ned,  L  17. 

Theophany,  L  109, 153 ;  a  proof  of  the 
trinity,  L  264. 

Theophilus,  of  Antioch,  teaches  eter- 
nal generation,  L  295 ;  chronology  of, 
L  516. 

Thirlwall,  on  pagan  monotheism,  i.  200. 

Thirty-nine  articles,  on  predestination 
and  election,  i.  46^) ;  deny  heathen 
salvation  by  virtue,  ii.  711 ;  deny 
*^ means"  of  regeneration,  ii.  511. 

Tholuck,  his  "bibUcal''  theology,  i. 
13 ;  his  view  of  inspiration.  L  74. 

Thomasius,  his  christologicu  method, 
L  5. 

Thucydides,  on  heathen  depravity,  ii. 
706. 

Tiilotson,  on  fhe  ignorance  of  Christ, 
ii  276 ;    denies    the  imputation    of 
Christ's  active  obedience,  ii.  547. 
,  Time,  nature  of,  i  46 ;  not  a  substance, 
!     il58. 

I  Toplady,  asserts  the  salvation  of  all  in- 
fants, ii  714. 

Torrey,  on  Pine  Art,  L  91. 

Tradncianism,  theory  of,  iL  7;  prev- 
alence of,  iL  7:  its  definition  of 
"human  nature,*'  ii.  10^13,  77-79; 
arguments  for,  19-77;  value  of,  in 
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ezpUming  poniihineiit  for  Adam's 
aia,  il  SO;  objections  to,  and  the 
aniwera,  ii  Sl-lKi. 

Triohometry,  of  St.  Paul,  in  1  Thess. 
5  :  23,  ii.  651,  656. 

Tiidentine,  doctrine  of  the  permis- 
sive decree,  erroneous,  L  409 ;  anthro- 
pology, ii.  96;  synergism,  iL  508; 
doctrme  of  justification,  ii.  544. 

TriaaUtj,  a  necessary  characteristic  of 
God,  L  258  ;  different  from  triplicity, 
L287. 

Trinity,  its  relation  to  theism,  L  8; 
not  a  doctrine  of  natorsl  religion,  i 
258 ;  its  relstion  to  self -conscious- 
ness and  personality,  L  188,  ii  2^: 
difference  oetweentne  Christian,  ana 
the  pantheistic,  L  185 ;  ar^^nment 
for,  from  the  Christian  experience,  i. 
256;  scripture  proof  of,  £  258-267; 
taught  in  the  O.  T.  i  261 ;  self-con- 
sistency of  the  doctrine,  i  25,  268. 

Turrettin,  system  of,  i.  5 ;  his  defini- 
tion of  inspiration,  i.  73;  on  specu- 
lative atheism,  L  199 ;  on  the  mffer- 
ence  between  person  and  essence,  L 
280 ;  on  etemu  spiration  and  proces- 
sion, L  290 ;  on  communication  of 
essence,  i.  298 ;  on  emanation  of  es- 
sence, i.  295;  on  the  phrase  ^'fons 
deitatis,**  i  812;  on  the  difference 
between  generation  and  procession, 
i.  832 ;  on  the  Greek  doctrine  of  pro- 
cession, i.  883 ;  his  definition  of  the 
attributes,  L  ^4 ;  on  substitution  of 
penalty,  i.  874;  on  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  justice,  L  879 ;  on  the  con- 
sistency of  predestination  with  hu- 
man freedom,  i.  404;  on  efficacious 
and  permissive  decrees,  i.  405;  on 
sublapsarianism,  i,  441 ;  on  supra- 
lapsarianisxn,  L  442;  on  the  divine 
desire  in  distinction  from  the  divine 
purpose,  L  458 ,  on  traducianism,  ii. 
8  ;  combines  representative  and  nat- 
ural union,  ii.  84-86,  54,  61 ;  quali- 
fies Augustine's  statement  of  natural 
union,  li  85 ;  his  oscillation  between 
representation  and  natural  union,  ii. 
36,  37,  61 ;  on  the  difference  between 
the  imputation  of  Adam's  disobedi- 
ence and  Christ's  obedience,  ii.  61, 62; 
denies  the  passive  meaning  of  ^futprop 
in  Rom.  5 :  12,  ii.  182 ;  on  mediate  im- 
putation, iL  194 :  teaches  that  lust  is 
sin,  iL  202  ;  on  ability  and  obligation, 
iL  L*42  ;  on  the  ignorance  of  Christ, 
iL  276  j  teaches  the  aanctifioation 
of  Christ's  human  nature,  ii.  299; 
asserts  the  compatibility  of  the  di- 
vine wrath  with  the  divine  compas- 
sion, iL  408-405 ;  on  the  distinction 
between  compassion  and  reconcilia- 
tion, iL  403;  distinguishes  between 


aotiTe  and  passive  ooBveraioii,  iL  2M; 
on  the  renovation  of  the  earth,  iL 
666 ;  on  in&nt  sinfulneu,  iL  718L 
Twesien,  on  inspiration,  L  74 ;  on  the 
trinitr,  L  255 ;  on  the  nolae  ini^nae 
and  the  txinitarian  subogdination,  L 
802 ;  on  punishment,  iL  7^. 


UBiQUirr,  of  Christ,  in  the  aacrament^ 
the  Lutheran  explanation  of.  ii.  83^ 
826 :  Beformed  explanation,  iL  326, 
327. 

Unbegotten  Giod,  patxistio  nae  of  the 
phrase,  L  809. 

Understanding,  the,  diatinguiahed  from 
the  will,  u.  115-119. 

Union,  natural  and  substantial,  de- 
fined, iL14,  40;  representative,  de- 
fined, iL  14;  compelled  to  resort  to 
natural  union,  ii.  34^  88:  inconsist- 
ent with  natural  union,  iL  88 ;  eepar- 
ates  pnnishmait  from  culpability,  iL 
51  'j  federal,  a  relation  rather  than  a 
umon,  ii.  40  ;  spiritual,  with  Christ, 
a  583,  584. 

Unitarianism,  points  of  difference  be- 
tween it  and  Calvinism,  iL  366. 

Unity^,  of  God,  not  singleness,  L  254;  re- 
lation of,  to  trinality,  u  252:  unique, 
L  254 ;  Scripture  proof  oi,  L  i&S ; 
rational  ugument  for,  L  258. 

Unity,  specific,  defined,  L  298,  iL  85 ; 
erroneously  attributed  to  Grod,  L  296. 
iL  85  j  attributable  to  man,  iL  4, 19 
s<^. ;  identical  and  numencal,  at- 
tnbutable  to  God,  L  296 ;  denied  by 
the  English  Arians,  L  299. 

UniversaBam,  errom  of,  respecting  vi- 
carious atonement,  iL  44iMl45,  470 ; 
slight  scriptural  support  of,  iL  074. 

Universe,  the,  not  infinite,  i.  473. 

Urim  and  Thummim,  L  110. 

Ursinus,  method  of,  L  5 :  his  definitioa 
of  the  notae  intemae,  L  285 ;  on  com- 
munication of  the  whole  easenoe,  L 
297 ;  on  reprobation  and  election,  L 
480;  on  the  written  and  unwritten 
law,  iL  166 ;  on  the  sinfulness  of  in- 
fants, iL  202 ;  on  the  sanctification 
of  Christ's  humanity,  iL  298. 

Usher,  teaches  the  sanctification  of 
Christ's  humanity,  iL  299 ;  the  nni- 
personality  yet  two  natures  of  Christy 
u.  815;  on  Hadea,  iL  601  ^  on  tiie 
metonymy  of  soul  for  body,  iL  637. 

Van  Maatright,  teaches  that  Christ's 
human  nature  was  cleansed  from 
physical  corruption,  iL  800,  901. 

Van  Oostensee,  on  the  Descensus,  iL 
607. 

Variations,  in  Scripture,  intentional,  L 
100. 

Vatican,  manuscript,  L  146. 
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Vedas,  influence  of,  L  116 ;  date  of,  L 
5ia 

Veracity^  of  God,  definition  of,  L  891 ; 
proof  of,  i  b91. 

Veraions,  of  Soriptare,  Pesbito,  L  113; 
Italii^  L  113 ;  Egyptian,  i.  113 ;  Ktliio- 
jpic,  1.  lis. 

Vicarious,  puniahment,  possibility  of, 
i874. 

Vicariouaness,  inapplicable  to  Adam's 
sin,  but  appiicaoie  to  Christ's  right- 
eousness, li.  57-68. 

Virohow,  explains  life  by  meohanioal 
force,  i  400;  attributes  choice  to 
mechauical  force,  i  493;  oonoedes 
that  spontaneous  generation  and 
man's  descent  from  brute  are  un- 
proved positions,  i  508. 

Volition,  different  from  inclination,  ii. 
112«  181-144;  has  the  same  moral 
quality  with  the  inclination,  it  184 ; 
moral  necessity  predioable  of  it,  ii 
142. 

Voltaire,  unlearned  in  Christianity,  L 
123,  163. 

Voluntary,  and  volitlonary,  diatinotion 
between,  iL  144-146. 

Vortices,  of  Des  Cartes,  i  20. 

Wakbttrton,  on  immortality  in  the  O. 
T.,  ii.  613, 

Waterland,  on  eternal  generation,  L 
285;  his  use  of  **  self -existence,"  i. 
810;  on  the  meaning  of  "  Holy  Spir- 
it," i  828. 

Watson,  his  definition  of  election,  i. 
449. 

Wegsoheider,  hia  syntematic  theology 
rationalistio,  i  12. 

Weiss,  1.  15  *  his  view  of  the  origin  of 
the  Goepels,  i.  82  *  attributes  tradu- 
cianism  to  Paul,  ii.  28. 

WeUhansen,  his  ''bibUoal"  theology, 
L  18. 

Wesley,  attributes  immortality  to  ani- 
mals, 1.  159;  denies  the  imputation 
of  Christ's  aotiye  obedienoCj  ii.  547. 

Westminster,  symbol^  i  25 ;  its  defini- 
tion of  inspiratioUj  i.  78;  of  historical, 
and  saving  faith,  l  131 ;  of  decree,  i 
25,  893;  of  providence,  L  527:  of 
God's  spirituality,  i  161, 163 ;  of  the 
light  of  nature,  i  198  j  pf  eternal 
^neration  and  processionj  L  286; 
Its  classification  of  the  attributes,  i 
837 ;  on  absolute  and  relative  merit, 
i  866*  on  predestination,  i.  418;  on 
the  relation  of  piedestination  to  nee- 
dom,  L  401,  4f^ ;  on  the  permissive 
decree,  i  409 ;  on  election,  L  423 ; 
on  reprobation,  i  481,  488 ;  on  pre- 
terition,  i  482 ;  on  elect  heathen,  i. 
486, 440,  ii  707 ;  on  the  non-elect  hav- 
ing common  grace,  i  435 ;  teaches  aub- 


lapsfuianism,  L448 ;  on  the  relation  of 
election  to  redemption,  1458;  on  man's 
creation,  ii.  4 ;  on  sinning  in  Adam, 
ii  29,  80^  on  the  transmission  ot 
original  sm  by  natural  generation,  ii 
82 ;  teaohes  natural  union,  ii  47-49 ; 
avoids  the  term  *'  represent,"  ii  47 ; 
on  the  bodies  of  believers  after  death, 
ii  98 ;  on  man's  primitive  state,  ii 
95 ;  its  definition  of  freedom,  a  108 ; 
on  the  determination  of  the  will  by 
the  Holy  Bpirit,  ii  186 ;  ito  definition 
of  probation  and  apostasy,  ii  148; 
on  the  possibility  ot  sinning,  ii.  149 ; 
on  the  freedom  of  the  fall  of  Adam, 
ii  160 ;  its  definition  of  sin,  ii  162  ; 
its  definition  of  original  sin,  ii  168 ; 
of  the  bondage  ot  sin,  ii  218;  of 
Christ's  complex  person,  ii.  265 ;  dia- 
tinguishes  between  nature  and  per- 
son, ii  285 ;  assertions  in  opposition 
to  Dooetianij  ApoUinarism,  and  Euty- 
chianism^  iL  811-314 ;  on  Christ's 
mediatorial  oommission,  ii  856;  on 
Christ's  prophetical  office,  ii  866: 
on  vicarious  atonement  as  a  form  ox 
mercy,  ii  448 ;  on  limited  redemption, 
ii  469 ;  its  definition  of  regeneration, 
ii.  490 ;  of  its  effect  on  the  understand- 
ing and  will,  495,  500 ;  of  man's  pas- 
sivity in,  ii  504;  denies  "prepara- 
tives "  to,  ii  511 ;  on  unregenerate 
works,  ii.  519 ;  on  prayer,  ii  524 ;  its 
definition  of  faith,  li  529  ^  of  repent- 
ance, ii.  585;  of  justihoation,  ii. 
538 ;  of  sanctification.  ii  558  *  of  the 
means  of  grace,  ii  561 ;  of  tne  sac- 
raments, il  564,  565,  578,  575,  576 ; 
of  the  intermediate  state,  ii  594 ;  of 
the  resurrection,  ii  651 ;  on  the  im- 
possibility of  a  heathen's  salvation  by 
works,  ii  711 ;  on  the  rationality  of 
endless  punishment,  ii  780. 

Whewell,  on  relative  necessity  in 
physics,  i  SO,  531 ;  on  inductive  and 
deductive  habits,  i.  44;  on  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  nebular  theory  to 
explain  creation,  i  505. 

Will,  the  human,  definition  of,  ii  108, 
115;  distinguished  from  the  under- 
standing, ii  118 ;  includes  the  moral 
desires  and  aflbctions,  ii  116-125; 
exbludea  the  instinctive  desires  ana 
affections,  ii  119-125 ;  never  indiffer- 
ent, but  always  inclined,  ii  99 ;  of 
GU)a,  secret  and  revealed,  i  456. 

Winckelmann,  on  the  knowledge  of 
Grecian  art,  i.  24. 

Wisdom,  the,  in  Proverbs,  i.  817;  the 
attribute  of,  i.  356;  final  end  pre- 
scribed by  it,  i  857. 

Witsius,  on  O.  T.  trinity,  i  262 ;  on 
prayer  to  the  trinity,  i  807 ;  on  rel- 
ative meriti  i  868 ;  combines  natural 
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and  npresentatiTe  union,  ii  38,  41 ; 
on  the  nnotifiofttion  of  Chrisi's  hu- 
manityf  iL  904 ;  asBerto  "  metoM  "  and 
denies  "  preparativea  "  to  regenera- 
tion, it  512 ;  on  the  extent  of  elec- 
tion, iL  706;  on  ''the  heart  of  ihe 
earth,"  ii  684. 

Word,  the  divine,  a  means  of  graoe,  iL 
562 ;  two  forms  of,  iL  562. 

Wrath,  of  Qod,  as  related  to  oompas- 
sion,  L  174,  iL  401^  406 ;  compatible 
with  benevolence,  l  175,  iL  4()l-406 ; 
with  blessedness,  L  176,  iL  S87  ;  not 
aimed  at  the  sabstanoe  of  the  peiaon. 


L  178,  875 ;  distingtiished  from  that 
of  man.  iL  406-4U6 ;  judicial   distin- 
goishea  from  emotioud,  ii.  ^8. 
Woolsey,  on  the  retrospective  aim  of 
penalty,  L  382,  a  7ia 

Zavchius,  on  national  reprobatioii,  L 
437 ;  on  eleot  heathen,  L  437,  ii.  708 ; 
on  the  elect  and  non-eleci,  ii.  746. 

Zendavesta,  cosmogony  of,  i.  107. 

Zwin^e,  his  theological  system  bibUoal, 
L  12;  his  theory  of  the  sap^Mr  ac- 
cordant with  that  of  Calviir,  u.  56^ 
572L 


QUESTIONS. 


IXTRODUCnON. 


ToFios  in  theological  introduction?  Characteristics  of  a 
true  method?  Most  common  method  in  theology?  Objec- 
tions to  the  christological  method?  Principal  objects  of 
theological  science  ?  Divisions  of  theological  science  ?  Proper 
mode  of  investigating  theological  topics  ?  Source  of  theologi- 
cal science?  Meanings  of  "dogma?"  Difference  between 
dogmatic  and  biblical  theology?  Relations  of  each  to  the 
other?  Aim  of  polemic  theology?  Of  systematic  theology? 
Comparative  extent  of  theological  science?  Distinction  be- 
tween theology  and  ethics? 

Wide  and  restricted  significations  of  the  term  theology? 
Two  definitions  of  theology  in  the  wide  signification?  Ety- 
mology of  "religion?"  Augustine's,  Turrettin*s,  and  West- 
minster definition  of  theology  ?  Objection  made  to  this  defini- 
tion? Aquinas's reply ?  Definition  of  "science?"  Scientific 
value  of  the  skeptical  estimate  of  Christian  theology  ?  Illus- 
trations of  it?  Illustrate  the  self-consistence  of  theological 
science  by  the  trinity  and  decrees?  Distinction  between  scien- 
tific and  perfect  knowledge? 

First  characteristic  of  theological  science  ?  Meaning  of  this? 
Illustrations?  The  materialistic  estimate  of  physical  and  moral 
science  ?  Refutation  of  it  by  reference  to  the  laws  of  matter 
and  motion?  Newton's,  Leibnitz's,  and  Whewell's  statement 
respecting  physical  laws?  Kind  of  necessity  in  moral  laws? 
Illustrations  of  this?  Kant's  view  upon  this  point?  Reasons 
why  physical  science  is  relative  knowledge? 
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Second  characteristic  of  theological  science?  Distinction 
between  positive  and  perfect  knowledge  ?  Proper  use  of  nega- 
tives in  definitions  ?  Nature  of  the  position  that  the  knowledge 
of  God  is  negative?  Show  the  positive  nature  of  the  idea  of 
eternity  ?    Of  the  idea  of  spirit 


BIBLIOLOGY. 

Definition  of  Bibliology?  Objection  to  making  it  a  division 
in  theological  science  ?  Answer  ?  Two  significations  of  "  reve- 
lation?" Biblical  texts  referring  to  each?  Belation  of  un- 
written revelation  to  consciousness?  BibUcal  view  of  intui- 
tive knowledge  ?  Use  of  the  term  "  revelation  *'  in  the  Patristic 
church  ?  Subsequent  modification  ?  General  characteristic  of 
the  unwritten  revelation?    Eeason  for  this? 

Technical  signification  of  "  revelation  ?  "  Contents  of  the 
written  revelation?  Difference  between  natural  religion  in 
Paganism  and  in  Scripture  ?  Difference  between  history  in 
Scripture  and  ordinary  history  ?  What  is  the  strictly  super- 
natural element  in  revelation  ? 

Distinction  between    inspiration  and  revelation?      Define 
plenary  inspiration ?    Turrettin's  and  Westminster  definition? 
Biblical  texts  in  proof  ?    Prevalency  of  the  doctrine  of  plenary 
inspiration?    Middle  theory  of  inspiration?    Objections  to  it? 
Examples  of  revelation  in  distinction  from  inspiration  ?    How 
is  revelation  generally  indicated  in  Scripture  ?    Difference  be- 
tween education  and  revelation  ?    Between  literature  and  rev- 
elation ?    Negative  definitions  of  inspiration  ?    Positive  defini- 
tion?   Elements  in  inspiration?    Psychological  relations  of 
inspiration?     Meaning  of  verbal   inspiration?     Proofs  thai 
thought  suggests  language?    First  objection  to  plenary  in- 
spiration?   Reply?     Second  objection?     Reply?     How  far 
does  the  Bible  teach  science?    Points  of  difference  between 
the  science  of  the  Bible  and  the  contemporary  science  ?  Modes 
in  which  the  Divine  communication  in  revelation  is  made? 

Definition  of  authenticity  ?    Of  credibility  ?    Proofs  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  New  Testament?    Proofs  of  its  credibility? 
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Nature  of  the  evidence  for  miracles?  Comparative  strength  of 
the  evidence  for  historical  and  miraculous  events  ?  Force  of 
monumental  testimony  ? 

First  theory  antagonistic  to  the  credibility  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament? Beply?  Second  theoiy  antagonistic?  Difference 
between  a  myth  and  a  legend?  Objections  to  the  mythical 
theory?  Difference  between  historical  and  saving  faith? 
Why  cannot  saving  faith  be  produced  by  the  historical  ar- 
gument? Biblical  proof  of  this?  Westminster  statement? 
Eeasons  for  this? 

New  Testament  pix>of  of  the  credibility  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment? Proofs  of  the  authenticity  of  the  old  Testament? 
Definition  of  canonicity  ?  Evidence  for  the  canonicity  of  the 
Old  Testament  ?  Evidence  for  the  canonicity  of  the  Gospels  ? 
First  conciliar  action  respecting  the  canon  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment? 

THEOLOGY  (DOCTRINE  OP  GOD). 

Christ's  definition  of  God?  Explain  the  omission  of  the 
article  with  wv€Vfxa  ?  Difference  between  the  spirituality  of  God 
and  that  of  the  finite  spirit  ?  Three  characteristics  of  the  spir- 
ituality of  the  infinite  spirit  ?  Errors  resulting  from  exagger- 
ating the  difference  between  the  infinite  and  the  finite  spirit  ? 
From  exaggerating  the  resemblance  ? 

First  predicate  of  God  as  a  spirit?  Biblical  proof  that  God 
is  an  essence  ?  Meaning  of  term  of  essence,  or  substance,  as 
applied  to  God?  Plato's  definition  of  substance?  How  is 
spiritual  substance  known?  Gnostic  error  on  this  point? 
Tertullian's  meaning  in  ascribing  "  body  "  to  God  ? 

Westminster  definition  of  God  ?  How  far  does  invisibility 
distinguish  spiritual  substance  from  material  ?  .Describe  the 
two  modes  of  matter  ?  Meaning  of  invisibility  in  some  Bibli- 
cal texts  ?  Biblical  proof  that  spirit  is  without  body  and  parts? 
Etymological  signification  of  "  substance  ?  "  Objection  to  the 
view  that  spirit  is  not  substance,  but  a  series  of  exercises  or  ac- 
tivities ?  Historical  proof  of  the  validity  of  the  idea  of  spirit- 
ual substance?    Spinoza's  view  of  mind  and  matter?    Plato's 
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view?    Comparative  amount  of  unextended  and  extended  sab- 
stauce  ? 

Meaning  of  the  term  "  passion  "  in  the  Westminster  defini- 
tion of  God?  Why  is  ''passion  "  inapplicable  to  God?  Erro- 
neous interpretation  of  the  term  ''passion  ? ''  Consequence  of 
this  error?  Biblical  statements  respecting  feeling  in  God? 
Criterion  for  determining  T^hat  is  literal  and  what  is  metaphor* 
ical  in  the  Biblical  representation  ?  Two  fundamental  forms  of 
feeUng  in  God?  Are  these  opposites  or  contraries  ?  Distinc- 
tion between  these  terms  ?  How  is  moral  wrath  in  Grod  com- 
patible with  blessedness  in  God?  Aristotle's  definition  of 
happiness  ? 

Second  predicate  of  God  as  a  spirit?  Define  personaHty? 
Distinction  between  consciousness  and  self -consciousness? 
Peculiarity  of  the  object,  in  self-consciousness?  Illustrate  by 
the  brute  and  man  ?  Has  God  consciousness  as  separate  from 
self-consciousness?  Why  is  consciousness  dual  and  self-con- 
sciousness trinal  ?  Consequent  bearing  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
trinity  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  personality  ?  Error  of 
pantheism  respecting  the  divine  personality?  Refutation? 
Spinoza's  objection  to  an  infinite  personaHty  ?  Reply  ?  Differ- 
ence between  the  Infinite  and  the  All  ?  Distinction  between 
the  personality  of  the  Godhead  and  the  personality  of  a  divine 
Person?    Patristic  term  for  the  latter? 

Distinction  between  "being"  and  "existence"?  Why  is 
there  no  syllogistical  argument  for  the  divine  existence  in  the 
Scriptures?  Nature  of  the  Biblical  evidence  for  the  existence 
of  God  ?  Biblical  texts  ?  What  attributes  of  God  does  the 
pagan  know,  according  to  Rom.  1 :  19,  20  ?  Sins  charged  upon 
the  pagan  in  Rom.  1 :  20,  21,  22  ?  Westminster  statement 
respecting  the  light  of  nature  and  responsibility  ?  Proof  of 
an  innate  knowledge  of  God  in  Rom.  1 :  18,  19  ?  Meaning  of 
the  terms  d^roKoXvTrra)  and  <^vcpoo>?  Definition  of  an  "  innate  " 
idea?  Position  of  Plato  and  Cicero  concerning  man's  natural 
knowledge  of  a  deity  ?  Position  of  the  early  Christian  apolo- 
gists ?  Evidences  for  monotheism  in  paganism,  from  scripture  ? 
From  literature  ?  Effect  of  apostacy  upon  the  innate  idea  of 
God?    Objection  to  innate  knowledge  drawn  from  the  im- 
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bruted  condition  of  some  tribes  of  men  ?  Reply?  Proof  that 
tlie  doctrine  of  innate  knowledge  of  God  does  not  conflict  with 
that  of  total  depravity  ?  Proof  that  the  idea  of  God  does  not 
come  from  education  ?  Proof  of  the  divine  existence  from  the 
Ood-consciousness  and  the  self-consciousness  ?  What  inference 
follows  respecting  the  strength  of  the  evidence  for  a  deity  ? 
Heason  why  the  denial  of  personal  existence  is  less  common 
than  the  denial  of  a  deity?  Relative  historical  order  of  mono- 
theism, pantheism,  and  polytheism?  Erroneous  view  of  the 
order  in  which  these  occur  ?  Twofold  source  of  the  relics  of 
monotheism  in  paganism  ?  Why  is  not  natural  religion  suf- 
ficient for  man  ? 

Uses  of  a  syllogistical  argument  for  the  divine  existence? 
Anselm*s  statement  of  the  ontological  argument  ?  Two  points 
upon  which  it  hinges?  First  objection  to  the  argument  ?  Re- 
ply ?  Connection  between  essence  and  existence  in  the  Infin- 
ite? In  the  Finite?  Fallacy  in  Kant's  objection?  Second 
objection  to  the  ontological  argument  ?  Reply  ?  Third  objec- 
tion? Reply?  Fourth  objection ?  Reply?  Des Cartes's state- 
ment of  the  ontological  argument  ?  Variation  in  it  ?  Clarke's 
statement  of  it?  Criticism  upon  it?  Scripture  use  of  the  on- 
tological argument  ?  Value  of  the  ontological  argument  in  re- 
lation to  materialism  ?  Nature  of  the  cosmological  argument  ? 
Aquinas's  statement  of  it  ?  Kant's  objection  to  it  ?  Reply  ? 
Clarke's  objection  to  it  ?  Reply?  Hume's  objection  ?  Reply? 
Nature  of  the  teleological  argument  ?  Biblical  form  of  it  ? 
Popular  value  of  this  argument  ?  Sciences  that  f  m-nish  excel- 
lent materials  for  it?  Objection  to  the  teleological  argument? 
Reply?  Nature  of  the  moral  argument?  Two  forms  of  it? 
Nature  of  the  historical  argument  ? 

Characteristic  of  the  earlier  Trinitarianism  ?  Relation  of 
triunity  to  personality?  Defect  in  the  deistic  and  Socinian 
idea  of  the  divine  unity  ?  Defect  in  the  Sabelllan  and  Pytha- 
gorean trinity?  Biblical  idea  of  unity  as  applied  to  God? 
Difference  between  the  unity  of  God  and  that  of  a  creature  ? 
Difference  between  unity  and  singleness?  Implication  con- 
tained in  the  "  plenitude  "  mentioned  in  Eph.  8:19,  and  Col. 
1 :  19  ;  2 : 9  ?    Proof  of  the  trinality  of  God  from  the  Christian 
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experience?    Biblical  proof  of  the  divine  unity?    Evidence 
from  reason  ? 

Source  of  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity  ?  Two  general  classes 
of  texts  proving  the  trinity  ?  Texts  of  the  first  class  in  the 
New  Testament?  Opinions  respecting  Old  Testament  trini- 
tarianism?  General  manner  in  which  the  trinity  appears  in 
the  Old  Testament  ?  Five  lists  of  trinitanan  texts  in  the  Old 
Testament?  Views  of  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  the  advent  re- 
specting the  Holy  Spirit  ? 

Earliest  use  of  the  term  trinity?  Distinction  between 
'*  trinal "  and  "  triple  "  ?  What  distinction  is  the  key  to  the 
construction  of  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity  ?  In  what  sense  is 
the  doctrine  scientific  or  rational?  First  proposition  in  the 
statement  of  the  doctrine?  Terms  denoting  the  essence? 
Why  did  the  Schoolmen  and  elder  Protestant  theologians  pre- 
fer the  term  ''  essence  "  to  the  term  '^  substance  "  ?  Etymology 
of  each?  Meaning  of  "substance,"  taken  by  itself?  Error 
resulting  from  contemplating  the  divine  substance  abstractly 
and  apart  from  interior  distinctions  ?  Particular  incommunio- 
able  characteristics  of  the  divine  essence? 

Second  proposition  in  the  statement  of  the  doctrine  ?  Why 
is  this  side  of  the  doctrine  the  most  difficult?  Terms  denoting 
the  personal  distinction  ?  St.  Paul's  definition  of  a  trinitarian 
person  ?  Hooker's  definition  ?  Elder  Protestant  definition  ? 
Fisher's  definition  ?  Definition  of  the  hypostatics!  character? 
Illustrate  its  incommtmicability  ?  Turrettin's  statement  re- 
specting the  difference  between  person  and  person,  and  person 
and  essence  ?  Biblical  proof  that  the  three  persons  are  objec- 
tive to  each  other?  Difference  between  a  trinitarian  person 
and  the  Gbdhead?  Error  of  tritheism?  Use  of  the  term 
"modal"  in  this  reference?  Sabellian  use  of  the  term 
"raodnl"?  Different  meanings  of  the  term  "God"  in  script- 
ure ?  Two  classes  of  hypostatical  characteristics  ?  Mention 
the  opera  ad  intra;  Three  characteristics  of  these  immanent 
activities?  Biblical  proof  of  them?  Westminster  statement 
of  them?  Definition  of  generation  and  spiration?  Meaning 
of  the  term  "communicate"?  Authorities  for  the  use  of  the 
term  "emanation"  in  this  connection?    Distinction  between 
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*^  comnmnication  "  and  "  derivation  "  of  essence  ?  Recapitula- 
tion of  the  internal  characteristics  in  reference  to  the  seTeral 
persons  ?  Difference  between  a  divine  and  a  human  person  ? 
"Why  is  the  divine  unity  numerical,  not  specific  ?  Meaning  of 
circumincession  ?  Scripture  texts?  Meaning  of  the  terms 
"first,"  "second,"  and  "third,"  applied  to  the  persons? 
Scripture  proof  of  this  ?  Bluetrate  the  equality  of  Father  and 
Son  by  the  human  relationship  ?  Meaning  of  the  term  "  sub- 
ordination"? Distinction  between  the  filial,  and  the  Arian' 
and  theanthropic  subordinations  ?  Mention  the  opera  ad  ex- 
tra. Scripture  evidence  for  them?  Why  is  the  external 
characteristio  of  one  person  sometimes  attributed  to  another  ? 
Is  the  internal  characteristic  so  attributed  ? 

Scripture  proof  that  the  term  Father  denotes  an  eternal  re- 
lation ?  Distinction  between  the  hypostatical  and  the  provi- 
dential paternity  ?  Passages  in  which  the  latter  is  mentioned  ? 
Trinitarian  characteristic  of  the  first  person  ?  Patristic  term 
for  it?  Waterland's  distinction  between  self-existence  and 
necessary  existence  ?  Is  the  Father  fons  deitatis,  or  fons  trini- 
tatis? 

Proof  that  the  term  Son  denotes  an  eternal  relation  ?  So- 
cininn  distinction  between  deity  and  divinity  ?  Crucial  term 
to  denote  the  deity  of  the  Son  ?  First  class  of  texts  proving 
the  deity  of  the  Son?  Second  class?  Third  class?  Soci- 
nus*s  explanation  of  creation  and  miracles  as  attributed  to 
Christ  ?  Answer?  Fourth  class  of  texts ?  Proof  of  the  deity 
of  the  Son  from  his  trinitarian  relations  ?  From  his  mediato- 
rial office?  Scripture  proof  of  eternal  generation?  Augus- 
tine's classification  of  texts  referring  to  the  Son  ? 

Why  is  the  third  person  called  the  "Spirit?"  Why  called 
the  "  Holy  "  Spirit  ?  Socinian  view  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  Proof 
from  scripture  of  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  Of  the 
deity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  Two  fundamental  characteristics  of 
the  procession  of  the  Spirit?  Scholastic  explanation  of  the 
difference  between  generation  and  procession?  Turrettin's 
explanation  ?  Dispute  between  the  Latin  and  Greek  churches? 
Turrettin's  remark  upon  it? 

Definition  of  the  attributes?    Two  divisions  of  them?    Ln- 
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portance  of  the  attributes  in  reference  to  the  knowledge  of 
God?    Several  classifications  of  the  attributes?     Westminster 
classification  ?    Definition  of  each  ?    Define  the  divine  self-ex- 
istence ?    Define  the  divine  simplicity.     Its  relation  to  trinity? 
Definition  of  the  divine  infinity?    Biblical  texts?    Immensity? 
Texts?    Omnipresence?    Texts?    Negative  definition  of  om- 
nipresence?   Positive  definition?    Meaning  of  the  "special 
presence  "  of  God  ?    Socinian  and  deistical  theoxy  of  omnipres- 
ence? Definition  of  eternity?   Texts?  Defect  in  the  definition 
of  eternity  as  "  time  without  beginning  and  end?"    Scholastic 
explanation  of  eternity?    Principal  characteristics  of  eternal 
as  distinguished  from  temporal  existence?    Is  evolution  ap- 
plicable to  Grod?    Difficulties  in  supposing  that  Gk>d's  con- 
sciousness is  successive  ?    Can  a  creature  have  a  successionless 
consciousness?    Has  Gk}d  memory  ?    Definition  of  immutabil- 
ity?   Texts?    Reasons  why  God  is  immutable ?    Explanation 
of  texts  which  ascribe  repentance  to  God  ?    Definition  of  omni- 
presence ?    Texts  ?    Three  characteristics  of  the  Divine  onmi- 
science  ?    Meaning  of  foreknowledge  as  applied  to  Gk>d  ?    Defi- 
nition of  scientia  simplicis  intelligentia^ ?    Of  scientia  media? 
Definition  of  the  divine  wisdom  ?    Final  end  prescribed  by  vria- 
dom?    Why  is  not  the  happiness  of  the  creature  the  final  end? 
Definition  of  the  divine  power?    Distinction  between  the  di- 
vine energy  ad  intra  and  ad  extra  ?    Which  is  intended  when 
omnipotence  is  spoken  of?    Biblical  proof  of  omnipotence? 
What  limitation  to  divine  power?    Is  it  really  a  limitation? 
Scholastic  distinction  between  absolute  and  relative  omnipo- 
tence ?    Error  involved  in  it?    Three  modes  in  which  the  di- 
vine power  is  manifested?    Texts?    Definition  of  the  divine 
holiness?    Texts?    Difference  between  holiness  in  God  and  in 
a  creature  ?    Two  general  modes  in  which  the  divine  holiness 
is  manifested  ?    Four  special  modes  in  which  holiness  is  mani- 
fested in  law  ?    Two  modes  in  which  it  is  manifested  in  emo- 
tion?   Texts?    Position  of  holiness  among  the  attributes? 
Definition  of  justice?    Its  relation  to  holiness?    General  de- 
finition of  justice?     Definition  of  rectoral  justice?     Of  dis- 
tributive justice?     Texts?     Two  foiins  of  distribative  jus- 
tice ?    Characteristic  of  remunerative  justice  ?    Biblical  proof  ? 
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Westminster  Btatement?    Two  reasons  why  remuneration  is 
gracious?    Two  kinds  of  reward  for  obedience?    Texts?    De- 
finition of  retributive  justice?    Texts?    Other  terms  besides 
**  retributive  ?  "    Two  modes  in  which  retributive  justice  is  ex- 
pressed?   Nature  of  the  demerit  of  sin?    Reason  for  this? 
Consequent  difference  between  the  merit  of  reward  and  the 
merit  of  punishment?    Defect  in  the  explanation  of  sin  by 
the  divine  '^  concursus  ?  "    Explain  the  sovereignty  of  Gtod  in 
reference  to  the  exercise  of  retributive  justice?    Scholastic 
dictum  ?    Explain  Gen.  2  :  17,  and  Ezek.  18  : 4,  in  reference  to 
the  substitution  of  penalty  ?    Relation  of  the  divine  displeas- 
ure to  the  person  of  the  sinner  as  distinct  from  his  sin? 
Necessary  conditions  required  by  retributive  justice  in  case 
of  substitution  of  penalty  ?    Socinian  conception  of  justice  ? 
Scholastic  distinction  between  the  absolute  and  relative  neces- 
sity of  justice?    Error  in  which  it  is  founded?    Four  proofs 
of  the  fundamental  position  of  retributive  justice?    Primary 
aim  of  retributive  justice  ?    Define  commutative  justice.    De- 
fine public  or  general  justice.     Criticism  upon  it  ?    Definition 
of  the  divine  goodness ?    Texts?    Definition  of  benevolence? 
Illustration  from  Aristotle  ?    Ways  in  which  the  divine  benev- 
olence is  shown?    Texts?    Definition  of  mercy?    Why  does 
the  fact  of  the  exercise  of  this  attribute  require  a  revelation  ? 
How  early  was  it  revealed?    Definition  of  grace  as  distin- 
guished from  mercy?    Is  there  a  general  manifestation  of 
mercy  and  grace?    Biblical  proof?    What  are  the  modes? 
Definition  of  special  mercy  and  grace?    Texts?    Definition  of 
the  divine  veracity  ?    Texts  ?    Three  ways  in  which  it  is  mani- 
fested ? 

Natural  place  in  a  theological  system,  of  the  doctrine  of  de- 
crees? Westminster  definition  of  the  divine  decree?  What 
activities  of  the  divine  essence  are  not  included  in  the  di- 
vine decree?  Why?  Distinction  between  the  formation  and 
the  execution  of  the  divine  decree?  For  the  divine  mind  are 
there  many  decrees?  Relation  of  the  decree  to  foreknowl- 
edge ?  Socinian  and  Arminian  views  on  this  point  ?  Relation 
of  the  divine  decree  to  a  plan  or  system  of  the  universe  ?  First 
characteristic  of  the  divine  decree?  Texts?  Meaning  of 
Vol.  11—50 
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"  cotindl "  in  this  referenoe  f  Second  choracteristio  ?  Textat 
Third  characteriBtic  ?  Texts  ?  Fourth  characteristic  ?  Texts  ? 
Westminster  statement  of  the  relation  of  the  decree  to  homaii 
freedom?  Texts?  Proof  that  there  is  no  contradiction  be- 
tween them?  Fifth  choracteristio?  Texts?  Definition  of 
the  efficacious  decree?  Modes  in  which  it  is  executed? 
Texts?  Definition  of  the  permissive  decree?  Texts?  Com- 
paratiye  scope  of  this  decree?  Two  parts  of  the  permissiTe 
decree  ?  Relation  of  the  permissive  decree  to  the  divine  sov- 
ereignty ?  Principal  use  of  the  permissive  decree  ?  Error  in 
the  Tridentine  statement  respecting  the  permission  of  sin? 
Westminster  statement  in  opposition  ?  Oalvin's  view  ?  Defec- 
tive explanations  of  the  permissive  decree?  Difference  be- 
tween the  divine  decree  and  fiite?  Distinction  between  cer- 
tainiy  and  compulsion? 

Distinction  between  decree  and  predestination?  Greek 
words  employed  in  New  Testament  to  denote  the  latter?  He* 
braistic  use  of  ''  foreknow  **  in  connection  with  "  predestinate  ?  * 
Biblical  proof?  Eelation  of  ''foreknowledge"  to  predestiua* 
tion?  Biblical  proof?  Relation  of  foreknowledge  in  the 
classical  use  to  decree  ?  Westminster  statement  respecting  the 
number  of  the  predestinated  ?    Texts  ? 

Subdivisions  of  the  decree  of  predestination  ?  Biblical  proof 
that  election  respects  angels?  Nature  of  election  in  this  in- 
stance? Three  things  implied  in  angelic  election?  Possibility 
of  explaining  the  certainty  of  sin?  Preventability  of  sin  as 
illustrated  by  the  Christian  experience  ?  Relation  of  the  finite 
will  to  the  First  Cause  ?  To  second  causes  ?  Reason  for  the 
permission  of  sin  ?  Proportion  of  sin  in  the  universe?  Biblical 
proof  that  election  respects  men?  What  is  presupposed  in 
election?  Characteristics  of  the  love  in  which  the  decree  of 
election  originates?  Relation  of  it  to  the  non-elect?  Broof 
that  the  decree  of  election  is  not  partial  ?  Biblical  proof  that 
the  decree  of  election  is  immutable  ?  Rational  argument  for 
this?  Relation  of  sanctification  to  election?  Texts?  Biblical 
proof  that  the  decree  of  election  is  irresistible  ?  Meaning  of 
"  irresistible?"  Biblical  proof  that  election  is  unconditioiuJ? 
Rational  proof? 
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Westminster  defiiiition  of  reprobation?  Its  relation  to  elec- 
tion ?  Distinction  between  pretention  and  damnation  ?  Bela- 
tioii  of  pretention  to  the  divine  efficiency?  Biblical  proof  of 
preterition  ?  Definition  of  national  and  individual  pretention  ? 
Texts?  Is  individual  pretention  compatible  with  national 
election?  Texts?  Westminster  statement?  Is  individual 
election  compatible  with  national  pretention  ?  Texts  ?  West- 
minster statement?  Zanchius's?  Relation  of  the  decree  of 
reprobation  to  apostasy  ?  Order  of  decrees  in  snblapsarianism  ? 
Snpralapsarian  order  ?  Objections  to  this  latter  order  ?  Proof 
that  reprobation  does  not  make  perdition  compulsory  ?  Illus- 
trations of  this  ?  Why  does  reprobation  make  perdition  cer- 
tain ?  Beason  for  the  decree  of  reprobation  ?  Biblical  proof  ? 
Meaning  of  "hated"  in  Bom.  9 :  11?  Does  reprobation  rest 
upon  a  foresight  of  continuance  in  unbelief?  The  final  end  of 
election  and  reprobation?  Texts?  Difference  between  the 
Calyinistio  and  the  Arminian  predestination?  Objection  to  the 
doctrine  of  reprobation  ?  Beply  ?  Distinction  between  God's 
desire  and  his  decree,  as  marked  in  scripture  ?  Distinction 
between  the  revealed  and  the  secret  veill  of  Ood?  Twofold 
meaning  of  the  term  "will?"  Texts  illustrating  it?  Theo- 
logical terms  for  the  distinction  ?  Beasons  for  the  universal 
offer  of  the  gospel  ?  Westminster  statement  of  the  relation  of 
election  to  redemption?  Beason  for  this  order?  Saumur 
order  of  the  decrees  of  election  and  redemption  ?  Objections 
to  this  order  ?  Arminian  order  of  these  decrees  ?  Bangs  of 
truths  to  which  election  and  reprobation  belong  ?  Texts  that 
imply  this?  Use  to  be  made  of  these  doctrines?  Statement 
in  the  Thirty-nine  articles? 

Westminster  statement  of  the  ways  in  which  the  divine  de- 
cree is  executed  ?  Place  of  redemption  ?  Biblical  proof  that 
creation  is  the  first  of  the  opera  ad  extra?  Twofold  meaning 
of  "  create"  in  scripture?  The  meaning  in  Oen.  1:1?  Value 
of  the  clause  ex  nihilo  ?  Spinoza's  definition  of  "  substance  ?  " 
Its  relation  to  that  of  Des  Cartes?  Attitude  of  pantheism  to- 
vmrds  the  doctrine  of  creation  from  nothing  ?  Sense  in  which 
the  maxim  ex  nihilo  nihil  fit  is  true  ?    Is  false  ?    Origen's  view 
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of  creation  ?  Creation  as  distinguished  from  emanation,  gen- 
eration»  and  development  ?  Tendency  of  anti-trinitarian  theo- 
ries of  Gbd  ?     Source  of  emanation  theories  ? 

What  is  included  in  Gen.  1:1?  Augustine's  interpretation  ? 
What  is  described  in  Gen.  1:2  sq.  ?  What  inter\^  of  time 
between  G^n.  1 : 1  and  Gen.  1 : 2  sq.  ?  Patristic  and  medi- 
aeval explanation  of  the  term  "  day "  in  Gen.  1  ?  Points  of 
agreement  between  the  order  of  creation  as  given  in  Genesis^ 
and  as  given  in  geology  ?  Conflict  between  the  Mosaic  fiats. 
and  the  theory  of  pseudo-evolution  ?  Objections  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  eternity  of  matter?  Conflict  between  Newton's 
doctrine  of  vis  inertiae  and  the  theory  of  molecular  motion,  in 
respect  to  change  of  motion?  In  respect  to  perpetual  mo- 
tion ?  Why  do  not  the  doctrines  of  the  correlation  of  forces 
and  of  the  conservation  of  energy  meet  the  difficulty  ?  Theory 
of  pseudo-evolution  ?  Objections  to  it?  True  theory  of  evx>- 
lution  ?  Biblical  teaching  respecting  the  antiquity  of  man  ? 
Septuagint  chronology  in  the  patristic  church  ?  Possibility  of 
bringing  all  human  history  within  the  Biblical  limits?  Proof 
from  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  records?  From  languages  and 
population?  Uncertainty  of  the  conclusions  drawn  from 
palaeontology  ?    Opinions  of  Cuvier  and  Quatrefages  ? 

Westminster  definition  of  providence?  Texts  that  prove 
''preservation  ?"  Eelation  of  preservation  to  creation?  Deis- 
tic  view  of  providence  ?  Ciiticism  upon  it  ?  Pantheistic  view 
of  providence?  Criticism  upon  it?  First  part  of  God's  operar 
tion  in  providence?  Biblical  proof?  Particulars  to  which 
providence  extends?  Texts?  Second  part  of  providence? 
Its  relation  to  "  preservation  ?  "  Mode  of  the  divine  govern- 
ment in  the  physical  universe  ?  Two  characteristics  of  physi- 
cal laws?  Opinions  of  Galileo  and  Whewell  respecting  the 
second  characteristic? 

Relation  of  miracles  to  government  ?  How  does  the  miracle 
differ  from  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  ?  Occasion  for  mir- 
acles? Probability  of  the  miracle  ?  Belation  of  the  miracle  to 
the  divine  personality?  Connection  between  the  denial  of 
miracle^  and  materialism?  Definition  of  a  miracle?  Hume's 
definition  ?    Objection  to  it  ?    View  of  the  miracle  as  resulting 
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from  a  higher  natural  law  ?  Objection  to  it  ?  Hume's  argu- 
ment against  miracles  ?  Fallacies  in  it?  Belation  of  the  mir- 
acle to  redemption  ? 


ANTHBOPOLOGY. 

Definition  of  anthropology?  Why  is  man  as  redeemed  ex- 
cluded from  anthropology  ?    Topics  in  anthropology  ? 

Westminster  statement  concerning  man's  creation  ?  Texts  ? 
Two  principal  points  in  the  statement?  Three  theories  of 
man's  creation?  Definition  of  pre-existence ?  Its  preva- 
lence? Definition  of  creationism?  Its  prevalence?  Ques- 
tion between  traducianism  and  creationism?  Degree  of 
agreement  between  them ?  Meaning  of  the  term  ''substance" 
in  the  definition  of  traducianism  ?  Value  of  the  explanation  of 
traducianism  by  atoms  and  corpuscles  ?  Five  ways  of  handling 
the  doctrine  of  original  sin  ?  Three  supports  of  traducianism  ? 
Biblical  argument  for  traducianism  ?  Texts  cited  in  favor  of 
creationism  ?  Four  particulars  in  the  theological  argument  for 
traducianism  ?  Partial  adoption  of  traducianism  by  creation- 
ists? Turrettin's  theory  of  imputation?  Logical  inconsist- 
ency in  it?  Belation  of  natural  to  representative  union?  To 
"  federal "  union  ?  Is  the  term  "  represent"  found  in  the  Be- 
formation  symbols  ?  Terms  employed  ?  Westminster  terms  ? 
Difi&culty  of  explaining  the  temptation,  and  the  universality  of 
sin,  upon  the  creationist  theory?  Objections  to  the  Later- 
Calvinistic  separation  of  punishment  from  culpability?  Differ- 
ence between  union  with  Adam  and  with  Christ  ?  Physiolog- 
ical argument  for  traducianism?  Definition  of  V species?" 
Texts  teaching  creation  by  species  ?  True  realism  and  nom- 
inalism distinguished  from  false?  Erroneous  definition  of 
"  human  nature  ?  "  Universalia  ante  rem  and  in  re  ?  Phvsio- 
logical  reasons  for  not  limiting  traducianism  to  the  body? 
Meaning  of  the  term  ''nature"  in  anthropology?  Definition 
of  "person"  in  anthropology?  Objection  to  traducianism 
drawn  from  the  human  nature  of  Christ  ?  Beply  ?  Objection 
that  traducianism  implies  division  of  substance  ?    Beply?    Ob- 
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jection  drawn  from  the  diydrsity  of  matter  and  mind?  Beply? 
Objection  relating  to  the  imputation  of  Adam's  inditidoal 
sins?  Beplj?  Difference  between  inherited  sin  and  inher- 
ited appetites?  Compatibility  of  inherited  sin  with  responsi- 
biUty? 

Westminster  definition  of  man's  primitive  state?  Texis? 
Pelagian  and  Semi-Pelagian  yiews  of  man's  created  condition? 
Tridentine  view?  Biblical  proof  that  man  was  created  poei- 
tivelj  holy?  Definition  of  positive  holiness,  in  respect  to 
understanding  and  will?  Argument  for  concreated  holiness 
from  the  perfection  of  man  at  creation  ?  From  the  idea  of  the 
will?  From  the  nature  of  spiritual  substance?  From  the 
nature  of  a  creative  act?  From  the  nature  of  finite  holiness? 
From  the  facts  of  regeneration  and  sanctification  ?  Definition 
of  freedom  of  will?  Difference  between  infinite  and  finite 
freedom?  Proof  that  self-determination  is  compatible  with 
inability  to  the  contrary?  Piroof  that  self-determination  ex- 
cludes indifference  ?  Objection  to  the  definition  of  freedom  as 
indifference  or  indetermination  ?  Difference  between  holy  and 
sinful  self-determination  ? 

Elder  division  of  the  faculties  of  the  soul?  Later  division  ? 
Founder  of  it?  Definition  of  the  understanding?  Its  funda- 
mental characteristic?  Effect  of  apostagy  upon  it?  Defini- 
tion of  the  will  ?  What  is  comprehended  in  it  ?  Relation  of 
the  moral  affections  to  the  inclination?  Augustine's  view? 
ELder-Oalvinistic  view?  Kant's  view?  Edwards's  view? 
Distinction  between  the  instinctive  and  the  moral  affections  ? 
Advantage  in  the  twofold  division  of  the  faculties  ?  Objections 
to  the  threefold  division?  What  is  the  Biblical  division? 
Meaning  of  KopSia  and  its  equivalents  ?  Texts  ?  Meaning  of 
irv€v/uux  an^  its  equivalents?  Texts ?  Beason  for  the  occasional 
interchange  of  the  two  terms?  Twofold  distinction  in  the 
activity  of  the  wiU?  Des  Oartes'  discrimination?  Points 
of  difference  between  inclination  and  volition?  Epochs  at 
which  inclination  begins  ?  Points  at  which  volitions  begin  ? 
In  which  is  freedom  to  be  found?  Kant's  view?  Edwards's 
use  of  the  term  *' choice?"  His  view  of  the  relation  of  the 
outward  act,  the  volition,  and  the  inclination,  to  each  other? 
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Distinetion  between  Toluniary  and  Tolitionary  action  as 
marked  in  the  Latin  and  German  languages?  Confusion 
arising  from  not  recognizing  the  distinction  ?  Difference  be* 
tween  inclination  and  instinct  ?  Leibnitz's  definition  of  spon- 
taneity in  man  and  in  the  brute  ?  Belation  of  inclination  to 
the  moral  law  ?    Biblical  proof  of  this  ? 

.  Westminster  statement  respecting  probation  and  apostasy? 
Texts  ?  Ground  for  the  possibility  of  apostasy  ?  Difference 
between  Adam's  perfection  and  that  of  God,  angels,  and  the 
redeemed  ?  Season  for  probation  ?  Nature  of  the  merit  un- 
der the  covenant  of  works  ?  What  is  the  '*  life  "  spoken  of  in 
Gten.  2  :  17?  Biblical  references  to  the  covenant  of  works? 
Nature  of  the  assent  to  it  ?  Nature  of  the  probationary  stat- 
ute ?  Why  was  the  first  sin  wilful  ?  Inexplicableness  of  sin  ? 
First  characteristio  of  the  death  threatened  ?  Scripture  proof  ? 
Difference  between  man's  body  before  and  after  apostasy? 
Difference  between  a  possibility  and  a  tendency?  Second 
characteristic  of  the  death  threatened?  Texts?  Third  char- 
acteristic ?    Texts  ? 

Westminster  statement  respecting  the  Yoluntaxiness  of  the 
fall?  Advantage  of  Adam's  position  for  standing  the  trial? 
Consequent  character  of  the  first  sin  ?  Disadvantageous  posi- 
tion of  Adam,  upon  the  Pelagian  and  Semi-Pelagian  theories  of 
creation?  Westminster  definition  of  sin?  Texts?  The  pri- 
mary source  and  seat  of  sin  ?  Effect  of  sin  upon  the  under- 
standing? Besemblance  between  the  origination  of  sin  and 
creation  ?    Difference  between  the  two  ? 

Westminster  definition  of  the  sinful  estate  of  man  ?  First  part 
of  it?  The  particular  law  transgressed  ?  Its  relation  to  the 
moral  law?  The  two  elements  in  the  first  sin?  Describe  the 
internal  element?  Was  this  element  volitionary  or  voluntary  ? 
Account  in  Genesis  of  the  internal  element  of  the  first  sin  ? 
Comparison  between  Christ's  treatment  of  the  tempter  and 
Eve's  ?  What  clause  in  Gen.  8  : 6  describes  the  beginning  of 
sin  in  Eve  ?  Biblical  proof  that  the  lust  of  Eve  for  the  forbid- 
den knowledge  was  sinful  ?    The  external  element  in  Adam's 
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first  sin  ?  Are  both  elements  of  the  first  sin  imputed  to  the 
posterity?  Proof  texts?  Meaning  of  fjfjbofyrcv  in  Bom.  6  :  12? 
Biblical  proof  that  fiiiofnov  does  not  denote  the  actual  sin  of 
each  individual?  Objections  to  a  passive  signification  of 
fffiofyrav  f  Two  kinds  of  imputation?  General  ground  of  im- 
putation ?  Traducian  ground  for  the  imputation  of  the  first 
sin  ?  Points  of  difierence  between  the  union  of  the  species 
with  Adam,  and  the  union  of  the  church  with  Christ  ?  Ob- 
jection to  the  sin  in  Adam  dravm  from  the  absence  of  conscious- 
ness? Reply  ?  Second  part  of  the  sinfal  estate  of  man?  Its 
relation  to  the  first  part?  Definition  of  mediate  imputation? 
Illogical  nature  of  the  theory?  Placaeus's  disclaimer?  Tur- 
rettin's  criticism  upon  it  ?  Wide  meaning  of  the  phrase  "  origi- 
nal sin  ?  "  Restricted  meaning  ?  Scripture  equivalents  ?  Theologi- 
cal equivalents  ?  Meaning  of  the  term  *' nature  "  when  applied 
to  sin  ?  Augustine's  statement  in  this  reference  ?  Definition 
of  original  sin  with  respect  to  the  understanding  ?  Texts  ? 
Chief  reason  why  sin  blinds  ?  Effect  of  siq  upon  the  oon- 
science?  Texts?  Definition  of  original  sin  with  respect  to 
the  will  ?  Texts  ?  Westminster  statement  respecting  the  guilt 
of  original  sin?  Semi-Pelagian,  Papal,  and  Arminian  view? 
Scripture  proof  that  original  sin  is  guilt?  Rational  arguments 
for  this?  Edwards's  meaniog  in  saying  that  the  virtue  or  vice 
of  a  disposition  does  not  lie  in  its  origin,  but  in  its  nature? 
His  view  of  the  relation  of  a  disposition  to  a  volition  ?  Of  the 
origin  of  a  holy  disposition  ?  Of  the  origin  of  a  sinful  dispo- 
sition? Misapplication  of  Edwards's  position?  Distinction 
between  original  sin  and  indwelling  sin  ? 

Westminster  statement  respecting  the  bondage  of  sin? 
Scripture  proof?  Meaning  of  the  phrase  "spiritually  good?" 
Negative  definition  of  inability  ?  Varieties  of  the  instinctive 
affections  ?    Proof  that  they  are  involuntary  ? 

Relation  of  man's  inability  to  the  will,  according  to  the 
Westminster  statement?  In  what  sense  is  inability  moral, 
not  natural  ?  In  what  sense  natural,  not  moral  ?  Use  of  these 
terms  in  the  symbols  and  by  the  elder  Protestant  theologians? 
Use  in  the  Westminster  Confession?  Biblical  use  of  the  term 
'*  natural  ?  "    Edwards's  divergence  from  the  elder  Calvinists  ? 
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His  definition  of  "  natnral  ability  "  with  reference  to  the  men- 
tal faculties  ?  With  reference  to  inclination  ?  Oriticism  upon 
the  latter?  Does  Edwards  directly  attribute  **  natural  ability  " 
to  the  fallen  will?  Explain  his  denial  of  "natural  ability" 
in  his  treatise  upon  original  sin?  The  real  question  re- 
specting '*  ability  ?  "  Distinction  between  capability  and  ac- 
tual power?  Difference  between  natural  and  moral  power? 
-Confusion  in  attributing  natural  ability  to  a  moral  faculty? 
Sdwards's  definition  of  **  moral  inability  ?  "  Is  this  inability 
metaphorical  in  his  view?  Edwards's  definition  of  ''moral 
necessity?"  Does  it  involve  fatalism?  Inconsistency  in 
Sjdwards's  doctrine  of  ability  ? 

Fallen  man's  inability  to  holiness  defined  with  reference  to 
inclination?  Beason  of  this  inability,  from  the  nature  of  the 
finite  will?  From  the  nature  of  finite  holiness?  From  the 
adorableness  of  underived  holiness  ?  From  the  reflex  action  of 
the  will  upon  itself?  Eeason  of  man's  ability  to  originate  sin, 
from  the  nature  of  finite  self-determination  ?  From  the  nature 
of  sin?  What  is  the  original  foundation  of  moral  obligation 
to  obey  law  ?  Batio  of  ability  to  obligation  at  the  creation  of 
a  moral  being  ?  First  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  inability  ? 
Reply?  Second  objVtion?  Negative  definition  of  freedom? 
Positive  definition  ?  Other  objections  ?  Replies  ?  Objections 
to  the  doctrine  of  ability  ? 

Definition  of  actual  transgre&sio|;i  ?  Twofold  form  of  actual 
transgression  ?    Meaning  of  the  phrase  "  total  depravity  "  ? 


CHRISTOIiOGY. 

Definition  of  Christology?  Old  Testament  names  for  the 
Redeemer  ?  Points  of  resemblance  between  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  New  Testament  descriptions  of  the  Redeemer? 
Westminster  definition  of  Christ's  complex  person  ?  Biblical 
texts?  Which  mode  of  the  Divine  essence  constitutes  the 
divine  nature  in  Christ's  person?  Biblical  proof?  Is  the  in- 
carnation a  transubstantiation  of  the  divine  nature  ?  Distinct- 
ive characteristic  in  incarnation?    Illustrate  the  constitution  of 
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a  theanihropic  person  by  that  of  a  human  person?  Boot  and. 
base  of  Ohrist's  person  ?  Six  proofs  that  the  divioitj  is  con- 
trolling in  Glirist's  person  ?  Date  of  the  beginning  of  the  the- 
anthropic  personality?  Texts?  Duration  of  the  theanthropic 
personality?  Texts?  Effect  of  the  incarnation  upon  Uie 
trinity?  Relation  of  the  incarnation  to  the  trinitarian  position 
of  the  Logos  ?  Illustrate  this  by  the  third  person  of  tiie  trin- 
ity as  related  to  inspiration,  regeneration,  and  sanctification. 
Did  the  Logos  unite  with  a  human  nature  or  a  human  person  ? 
Scripture  proof?  Westminster  statement  upon  this  point  ? 
Hooker's,  Turrettin's,  and  Owen's?  Points  of  difference  be- 
tween a  nature  and  a  person  ?  Which  is  the  more  impersonal 
term?  Illustrate  by  the  divine  nature  and  a  divine  person? 
Did  the  Logos  unite  with  human  nature  as  an  entire  species? 
Twofold  signification  of  the  term  "  nature  "  ?  Effect  of  incar- 
nation upon  the  portion  of  human  nature  that  was  assumed 
into  union  ?  Scripture  proof  ?  Westminster  statement  upon 
this  point?  Augustine's,  Athanasius's,  Turrettin's,  Pearson's^ 
and  Owen's?  Scripture  proof  that  the  human  nature  derived 
from  Mary  needed  sanctification  ?  Statement  of  the  Formula 
OoncordisB,  and  of  Calvin  ?  Relation  of  the  miraculous  con- 
ception to  the  sanctification  of  Christ's  human  nature  ?  Differ- 
ence between  traducianism  and  creatioroism,  in  respect  to  the 
agency  of  the  ^ol^  Spirit  in  the  miraculous  conception  ?  In- 
ference respecting  th^  transmission  of  original  sin,  from  the 
miraculous  nature  of  Christ's  conception  ?  Does  the  miracu- 
lousness  of  Christ's  conception  conflict  with  the  reality  of  his 
human  sonship  ?  Use  of  the  distinction  between  nature  and 
person  in  explaining  Christ's  single  self-consciousnesai,  and 
twofold  consciousness? 

Four  divine  characteristics  ascribed  in  scripture  to  the  Re- 
deemer which  j^rove  his  deity?  Arian  misinterpretation  of 
texts  descriptive  of  his  mediatorial  position  ?  Texts  that  prove 
Christ's  humanity  ?  First  characteristic  in  Christ's  humanity  ? 
Biblical  proof?  Contrary  heresy?  Second  characteristic? 
Proof  texts?  Contrary  h^esy?  Objections  to  Apollinaiism? 
Third  characteristic?  Contrary  heresy?  Explain  the  incon- 
ceivability of  a  divine-human  nature.    Biblical  proof  that  the 
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two  natures  constitute  but  one  person ?  Two  classes  of  texts? 
Inference  from  these  texts  respecting  the  predication  of  quali- 
ties and  acts  ?  Inference  respecting  the  two  natures  as  con- 
Btituting  only  one  person  from  Christ's  own  language  ?  Illus- 
trate the  fluctuations  in  Christ's  theanthropic  consciousness 
from  human  self -consciousness  ?  Effect  of  Christ's  exaltation 
upon  his  humanity  ?  May  the  qualities  and  acts  of  one  nature 
be  attributed  to  the  other  nature?  Error  of  the  Later-Luther* 
ans  ?  Technical  term  for  the  union  of  the  two  natures  ?  Has 
Christ  two  wills  ?    Why  ?    Monothelite  objection  ?    Beply  ? 

Is  the  Gk)d-man  impeccable  ?  Three  proofs?  Explanation 
of  Christ's  impeccability  by  the  tmion  of  the  natures?  Why 
may  not  both  peccability  and  impeccability  be  attributed  to 
Christ,  as  both  impotence  and  onmipotence  may  be?  Argu- 
ment for  Christ's  impeccability  from  the  relation  of  the  two 
wills  to  each  other  ?  Objection  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  im- 
peccability ?  Beply  ?  Instances  of  impeccability  with  tempt- 
ability  ?  Difference  between  Christ's  temptability  and  that  of 
fallen  man  ?  Proof  that  temptability  and  peccability  may  be  in 
inverse  proportion?  Scripture  statements  respecting  the 
greatness  of  Christ's  temptations  ?  Seasons  for  Christ's  temp- 
tations? The  true  test  of  sympathy  with  those  who  are 
tempted?    Degree  of  Christ's  sympathy  tiied  by  this  test? 
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Definition  of  Soteriology  ?  Biblical  designations  of  the  Gbd- 
man?  Beason  for  adopting  that  of  mediator?  First  charac- 
teristic of  a  mediator?  Texts?  Second  characteristic?  Five 
reasons  for  this?  Texts?  Of  what  is  Christ  the  mediator? 
Definition  of  the  covenant  of  grace  ?  Texts?  Definition  of  the 
covenant  of  redemption  ?  Texts?  Nature  of  the  distinction 
between  the  covenant  of  grace  and  of  redemption  ?  Difference 
between  the  covenant  <^  grace  under  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  New  Testament  ?    How  marked  in  tiie  English  version  ? 

Three  mediatorial  offices  of  Christ?  Texts?  Westminster 
statement?    Were  these  offices  exercised  before  the  advent? 
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Texts?  Nature  of  the  religious  experienee  under  the  old  dis- 
pensation ?  Westminster  definition  of  Christ's  prophetic  office? 
Texts  ?  Two  modes  in  which  Christ  discharges  his  prophetic 
office?  Texts?  Relation  of  the  Christian  ministry  to  the 
apostles? 

Westminster  definition  of  Christ's  priestly  office  ?    Biblical 
definition  of  a  priest?    Evidence  for  the  patriarchal   priest? 
Evidence  for    the  antediluvian  priest?    Is  Christ's  priestly 
office    administered  mediately  under    the  New  Testament? 
Texts?    Inference  from  this  respecting  the  Papal  view ?    Two 
parts  of  Christ's  priestly  work?    Texts?    Relation  of  Christ's 
intercessory  work  to  his  atonement  ?    Biblical  proof  ?  Relation 
of  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  to  Christ's  intercession  ?    Nature  of 
Christ's  atonement?    Texts?    The  meanings  of  inrip?    Why 
used  more  than  du^i?    Meaning  of  vicariousness  ?    Distinction 
between  personal  and  vicarious  atonement?  Relation  of  vicari- 
ous atonement  to  mercy?    Fallacy  in  the  Socinian  objection  to 
vicarious  atonement  ?    Reasons  why  vicarious  atonement  can- 
not be  made  by  a  created  being  ?    Biblical  idea  of  an  atone- 
ment?   Texts?    Meaning  of  the  Hebrew  words  for  atonement 
and  forgiveness  ?  How  rendered  in  the  Septuagint^  and  N.  T.  ? 
The  connection  of  ideas  in  this  representation?    Connection 
in  Scripture  betwecTi  foi^veness  and  atonement?    Texts?    In 
which  of  the  two  is  the  mercy  most  apparent?    Texts?    Proof 
that  **  reconciliation  "  and  *'  propitiation  "  are  objective  in  their 
signification  ?    Patristic  eiror  in  the  interpretation  of  Xvrpw  ? 
True  view  ?    Texts  that  prove  that  Gk>d  is  both  active  and  pas- 
sive in  respect  to  the  atonement?    Proof  from  the  litanies? 
Scripture  doctrine  respecting  the  coexistence  of  love  and  wrath 
in  God  ?    Authorities  cited  ?    Difference  between  the  wrath  of 
Gbd  and  that  of  man?    Resemblance  between  the  wrath  of 
Gk)d  and  that  of  conscience  ?    Relation  of  the  doctrine  of  vica- 
rious atonement  to  that  of  the  trinity  ?    Relation  of  vicarious 
atonement  to  the  human  conscience  ?    Texts  ?    Relation  of  the 
acceptance  of  vicarious  atonement  to  penitence?    Difference 
between  penitence  and  remorse  in  this  respect  ? 

Three    kinds  of    suffering?      Definition    of    "calamity"? 
Scripture  illustrations  ?   Definition  of  "  chastisement "  ?  Circle 
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in  which  it  is  administered?    FaUacy  in  the  argument  drawn 
from  this  circle  against  Yicarious  atonement?    What  deter- 
mines the  degree  of  chastisement?    Nature  of  all  suffering 
for  a  believer?    For    the  unbeliever?    Distinction  between 
providential  and  redemptive  fatherhood  ?    Nature  of  the  divine 
paternity  for  the  unbeliever?      Definition  of    punishment? 
Christ's  explanation  of  the  lex  talionis  ?    St.  Paul's  view  of 
retribution?    Nature  of  Christ's  sufferings?    Texts?     Source 
of  Christ's  ordinary  sufferings  ?     Of  Christ's  extraordinary  suf- 
ferings?   Biblical  proof?    Was  the  Father  emotionally  dis- 
placent  towards  Christ  ?    In  what  sense  did  Christ  experience 
the  wrath  of  God?    Light  thrown  upon  this  point  by  the  cov- 
enant between  Father  and  Son  ?    Biblical  proof  that  the  Son 
is  voluntary  in  his  sufferings  ?    Definition  of  Christ's  passive 
obedience  ?    How  much  does  it  include  ?    Definition  of  Christ's 
active  obedience  ?  Why  does  this  constitute  a  part  of  the  atone- 
ment? What  is  the  principal  reference  of  the  active  obedience  ? 
Biblical  proof  that  the  active  obedience  acquires  a  title  to  life  ? 
Need  of  this?  Distinction  between  "  satisfaction "  and  "atone- 
ment?"   Between  "satisfaction"  and   "merit"?    Turrettin's 
remark  upon  it  ? 

To  what  divine  attribute  is  atonement  correlative  ?  Rela- 
tion of  the  divine  attributes  to  each  other  ?  Centre  of  unity 
for  the  attributes  ?  Is  atonement  optional  or  necessary  ?  Ne- 
cessary effect  of  atonement  ?  XJniversalist  inference  ?  Beply  ? 
In  what  sense  is  the  remission  of  penalty  through  Christ's 
atonement  an  act  of  justice  ?  Biblical  texts  ?  Statement  of 
Anselm  and  Edwards  ?  Reason  why  the  vicarious  satisfaction 
of  justice  is  the  highest  form  of  mercy  ?  Westminster  state- 
ment in  this  reference  ?  Distinction  between  mercy  and  in- 
dulgence ?  Biblical  passages  in  which  it  appears  ?  What  is 
the  necessary  condition  of  the  exercise  of  mercy?  Two 
grounds  of  the  possibility  of  substituted  penalty  ?  Relation  of 
vicarious  substitution  to  divine  sovereignty  ?  First  condition 
in  the  substitution  of  penalty  ?  Defect  in  the  illustration  from 
Zaleucus  ?  Difference  between  an  identical  and  a  substituted 
penalty  ?  Difference  between  an  identical  and  an  equivalent 
penalty?    The  cancelling   effect  of   an  equivalent   penalty? 
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Second  condition  in  the  substitation  of  penally  ?  First  mode 
in  whidi  these  conditions  are  met  by  Ohrist's  sufferings  ?  Pro- 
priety of  the  term  "  penal  '*  ?  Second  mode  ?  Explain  the  in- 
finity of  Christ's  sufferings.  The  infinitude  of  Christ's  suffer- 
ing compared  with  the  infinitude  of  man's  suffering  ?  Third 
mode  ?    How  is  Christ's  active  obedience  supererogatory  ? 

Two  significations  of  the  word  "  extent "  as  applied  to  Christ's 
atonement  ?  Senses  in  which  the  atonement  is  unlimited  and 
limited?  Ambiguity  in  the  preposition  *'for''?  Statement 
respecting  ''sufficiency"  and  ''efficiency"?  Distinction  be- 
tween atonement  and  redemption?  Which  is  unlimited  and 
which  is  limited  ?  Westminster  statement  respecting  the  pur- 
chase of  redemption  ?  Biblical  texts  ?  Upon  what  other  tenet 
does  the  tenet  of  limited  redemption  depend?  Difference  be- 
tween the  Calvinist  and  the  Arminian  respecting  faith  ?  Ob- 
jection to  the  doctrine  of  a  partial  ability  as  applied  to  the 
doctrine  of  redemption  ?  The  meaning  of  "  limited  "  as  applied 
to  redemption  ?  Is  Christ's  atonement  separable  from  the  in- 
tention to  apply  it  in  the  mind  and  decree  of  God?  Five  rea- 
sons for  this?  Texts?  Texts  apparentiy  contrary  to  limited 
redemption?  Explanation  of  them?  Nine  reasons  for  the 
universal  offer  of  the  atonement  that  refer  to  Qod's  relation  to 
the  atonement  ?  Three  reasons  for  the  universal  offer  that  re- 
fer to  man's  relation  to  the  atonement?  Difference  between 
saving  faith  and  assurance  of  faith?  To  which  species  of  ^th 
is  the  atonement  offered? 

Westminster  definition  of  effectual  calling?  Effects  of  it? 
Consequent  relation  of  regeneration  to  effectual  calling?  Bo- 
mish  and  Lutheran  use  of  the  term  regeneration  ?  Reformed 
use  ?  Use  in  the  seventeenth-century  divines  ?  Biblical  texts 
that  suggest  the  wider  signification  ?  True  meaning  of  these 
texts  ?  Turrettin's  restricted  use  of  the  term  regeneration  ? 
Distinction  between  regeneration  and  conversion  ?  The  au- 
thor of  regeneration?  Texts?  Effect  of  regeneration  upon 
the  understanding  ?  Texts  ?  Characteristic  of  spiritual  know- 
ledge? Effect  of  regeneration  upon  the  will?  Texts?  Be- 
generation  defined  with  reference  to  inclination?  Texts? 
Characteristics  of  the  operation  of  the  £fpirit?    Biblical  proof 
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that  this  operation  is  immediate  ?    Proof  from  in: 
tion  ?    Meaning  of  the  term  "  physical ''  when  i 
g^eneration  ?    Is  man  passive  in'  regeneration  ? 
lie  passLve  ?    Is  the  co-operation  of  man  possibli 
idon  ?    Difference  between  the  Augastinian  and  t 
gian  theory  upon  this  point  ?  Tridentine  view  and 
"Westminster  statement  respecting  passivity  in 
Selation  of  regeneration  to  consciousness  ?    Bit 
infant  regeneration?    How  is  it  symbolically 
there   ''means"  of  regeneration?    Reason  for 
does  a  means  imply?    Illustrate  by  '' means ^ 
conversion,  and  sanctification  ?    Relation  of  con^ 
generation?    Man's  relation  to  regeneration  ?    1 
tives"  to  regeneration?     May  man    pray  for 
grace?    Biblical  proof ?    Authorities  cited ?    Ob; 
swers?     Is  the  connection  between  the  ''pre 
regeneration  and  regeneration  infallible,  or  probi 

Definition  of  conversion?  Two  converting  act 
ster  definition  of  saving  faith  ?  Distinction  betv 
belief  ?  Relation  of  faith  to  regeneration  ?  Tes 
ments  in  faith?  Texts?  Peculiarity  in  the 
Westminster  statement  ?  Nature  of  the  believe 
Ohrist?  Texts  ?  Relation  of  the  legal  to  the  m 
Points  of  difference  between  the  union  with  A 
union  with  Christ?  Four  particulars  in  the 
definition  of  repentance?  Texts?  Meaning 
Which  a  prior  in  the  order  of  nature,  faith  o: 
Proof? 

Westminster  definition  of  justification?  Te: 
tion  of  justification  with  faith  and  regenerat 
Difference  between  the  justification  of  a  sinner  a 
eous  person?  Meaning  of  hucawio  in  the  Ne* 
Texts?  Distinction  between  legal  and  evangelj 
ness  ?  Definition  of  "  the  righteousness  of  God ' 
of  justification  ?  Relation  of  faith  to  justificatic 
wluch  faith  justifies?  Sole  ground  of  justificat 
view?  Is  justification  gradual?  Are  future  sit 
justification  ?  Distinction  between  actual  and  de 
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fication  ?  Function  of  CbrisVs  active  obedience  in  justi&cation  ? 
Texts?  Piscator*fi  view?  Objections  to  it?  Is  justification  a 
means  or  an  exid?  Proof  that  justification  by  faith  is  not 
contradicted  hy  the  final  reward  for  works?  Error  of  the 
perfectionist  ? 

Two  meanings  of  ayidl^w  in  New  Testament?  Westminster 
definition  of  sanctification ?  Texts?  Relation  of  sanctifica- 
tion  to  regeneration  ?  Scope  of  sanctification  ?  Texts  ?  Xa 
sanctification  gradual?  The  means  of  sanctification?  Does 
the  believer  co-operate  in  sanctification?  Is  sanctification 
completed  in  this  life?  Texts?  Westminster  statement?  Is 
sanctification  ever  entirely  lost?  Westminster  statement? 
Biblical  texts  ?  Objections  to  the  doctrine  of  the  saints'  perse- 
verance? Answers?  Relation  of  sanctification  to  ju3tifica- 
tion?  Motives  to  obedience  furnished  by  justification? 
Texts  ?    Agreement  of  Paul  and  James  ? 

Westminster  statement  of  the  means  of  grace?  Why  is 
confession  of  faith  a  means  of  grace?  Texts?  Two  modes  in 
which  the  word  is  a  means  of  sanctification  ?  Westminster 
definition  of  a  sacrament  ?  Classical  meaning  of  the  term  ? 
Ecclesiastical  meaning  ?  How  is  the  sacrament  of  the  Supper 
efficacious?  Texts?  Calvin's  statement  ?  Westminster  state- 
ment respecting  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  supper  ?  Hook- 
er's statement  ?  English  Episcopal  statement  ?  Eomish  view 
of  Christ's  presence?  Lutheran  view?  Objections  to  it? 
Reformed  view  ?  Misconception  of  Zwingle's  view  ?  Principal 
points  in  it  ?  Explain  Calvin's  view  of  the  sacrament  of  the 
supper  as  didactic  ?  Corroboration  of  this,  from  the  nature  of 
a  symbol  ?  Difference  between  natural  symbols,  and  those  of 
the  sacraments  ? 

Relation  of  baptism  to  regeneration  ?  Biblical  proof  ?  Re- 
lation to  sanctification  ?  Subjects  of  baptism  ?  What  does  in- 
fant baptism  suppose  ?  Upon  what  does  this  supposition  rest  ? 
Texts  ?  Reply  to  the  objection  that  all  persons  baptized  in 
infancy  are  not  regenerate?  Mode  of  baptism  in  the  Old 
Testament?  Bearing  of  this  upon  the  mode  in  the  New? 
Distinction  between   sacramental  and  ceremonial  baptism? 


Sow  was  each  admrnistered  ?  Difference  between  tbe  classical 
ajxA  tlie  ecclesiastical  meaning  of  fiamliw  7  Ekror  of  the  Bap- 
tist on  this  point  ? 

ESCHATOLOQT. 

Definition  of  esoliatolog;  ?  Sabdivisions  ?  Bepresentation 
in  Bcripture  of  tiie  condition  of  the  eonl  between  death  and 
the  resurrection  ?  What  eza^eration  of  this  in  the  patristic 
f^urchf  Heresy  to  which  this  finally  led?  Protestant 
Tiew?  Two  errors  particularly  rejected?  WestminBter 
statement?  Points  of  difference  between  the  Pagan  and  the 
Kblical  conception  of  Hades?  Jewish  writers  in  whom  the 
mythological  influence  is  apparent  ?  State  of  opinion  respect- 
ing Hades  in  the  patristic  church?  Influence  of  the  clause  re- 
garding the  Descensus?  History  of  this  clause  ?  Beformed 
explanation  of  it  ?  Lutheran  explanation  ?  Hooker's  explana- 
tion? First  point  in  the  scripture  teaching  concerning  the 
intermediate  state?  Texts?  Proof  forthe  doctrine  of  immor- 
tality in  the  Old  Testament?  Second  point  in  the  scripture 
teaching  concerning  the  intermediate  state?  Texts?  Third 
point  ?  Six  proofs  that  Hades  is  hell  without  the  body  7  Four 
proofs  that  Sheol  is  hell  without  the  body  ?  Proof  that  ^eol 
also  means  the  grave? 

Scripture  statement  concerning  Christ's  second  advent? 
Statement  in  the  Apostles'  creed?  What  theory  precluded  by 
this?  Definition  of  pre-nuUeniBrianism ?  Its  prevalence? 
Meaning  of  "first  resurrection"  in  Ber.  20:4-6?  Texts? 
Augustine's  interpretation? 

Position  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resuTrectiou  in  the  primitire 
creed?  Difference  between  it  and  that  of  transmigration? 
Probability  of  the  resurrection?  Old  Testament  texts  that 
teach  it  ?    Two  points  in  the  scripture  representation  ? 

Difference  between  a   "natural"  and  a  "spiritual"  body? 

Texts?     Between  a  "spiritual"    and    a    "celestial"   body? 

Texts?    Proof  that  the  resurrection-body  is  an  identical  body? 

Meaning  of  "  identical  ?  "    Belation  of  the  body  raised  to  the 
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body  buried  ?    Difference  between  the  animal's  sotil  and  that 
of  man? 

Scripture  proof  of  a  final  judgment?  Definition  of  the 
private  judgment?  Texts?  Plroof  of  a  public  judgment? 
Four  particulars  in  the  Biblical  description  of  it  ?  Varieties 
in  the  conception  of  heayen  ?  Four  particulars  in  the  Biblical 
description  of  it  ?    Difference  between  Eden  and  heaven  ? 

Position  of  the  patristic  church  respecting  the  doctrine  of 
hell  ?  Of  the  mediaeval  ?  Of  the  modem  ?  Principal  support 
for  the  doctrine  ?  Texts  ?  Is  the  Christian  church  and  minis- 
try responsible  for  it?  Nature  of  the  objection  that  figores  are 
employed  in  describing  hell  punishment  ?  Gnostic  and  Oiigen- 
istic  meaning  of  a&wv?  Two  meanings  of  alay  in  scripture? 
Texts?  Two  consequent  meanings  of  auoioos?  Texts?  Bnle 
for  determining  which  of  the  two  senses  is  intended  in  a  scrip- 
ture passage?  Definition  of  "conditional  immortality ** ? 
Eight  objections  to  it?  Proof  that  the  "intermediate  "  state 
is  a  part  of  the  endless  aeon  ?  Biblical  proof  that  death  fixes 
the  endless  state  of  the  soul  ?  Objections  to  Domer*s  denial 
of  the  damnabiLity  of  the  "  common  sin  "  of  man  ?  Two  prin- 
cipal supports  of  the  doctrine  of  redemption  affcer  death?  In- 
adequacy of  them  ?  In  what  way  is  an  infant  saved  ?  In  what 
way  is  a  heathen  saved?  Westminster  statement?  View  of 
the  elder  and  later  Calvinism? 

Three  postulates  of  theism  that  evince  the  rationality  of  end- 
less punishment?  Definition  of  punishment?  Aim  of  it? 
Scripture  proof  of  its  retributive  nature?  Rational  proof? 
Objections  to  the  view  that  punishment  is  reformatory  and  pro- 
tective, not  retributive?  Authorities  on  both  sides?  Infer- 
ence respecting  the  duration  of  punishment,  from  the  intrinsic 
nature,  continuity,  and  indivisibOity  of  guilt?  Difference  be- 
tween human  and  divine  punishment  ?  Proof  of  the  rationality 
of  endless  punishment  from  conscience?  From  the  endless 
cumulation  of  sin?  Seasons  for  this  endless  cxmiulation? 
From  the  infinite  evil  of  sin  ?  Proof  of  this  infinity  ?  From 
the  atonement  of  Christ  ?  From  the  preference  of  the  vrieked  ? 
From  the  history  of  morals  ?  The  relative  proportion  of  hell 
to  heaven  ?    Texts  ?    Authorities  ? 


QUESTIONS.  803 

'Who  is  tlie  cause  and  author  of  hell — the  Creator  or  the 
creature?  In  irfiat  action  of  man  did  hell  originate?  By 
what  action  of  man  ia  hell  perpetuated  ?  The  feeling  of  God 
towards  penitence?  Connection  between  impenitence  and 
bell  ?  IBetween  impenitence  and  pesdmiam  ?  How  may  peni- 
tence be  made  impossible  ? 


